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THE  PROPHET  ISAIAH. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

ANALYSIS. 

Thi3  chapter  commences  the  historical  portion  of  Isaiah,  which  continues  to  the  close  :  f  tie 
txxixth  chapter.  The  main  suliject  is  the  destruction  of  Sennacherib  and  his  army.  It  contai:u 
also  an  account  of  the  sickness  and  recovery  of  Hezekiah;  the  song  with  which  he  celebrated  his 
recovery;  and  an  account  of  his  ostentation  in  showing  his  treasures  to  the  ambassadors  of  the  king 
of  Be  nylon.  In  2  Chron.  xxxii.  32,  the  following  record  occurs.  "  Now  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Heze- 
kiah and  his  goodness,  behold  they  are  wr"  ,£n  in  the  vision  of  Isaiah,  the  son  of  Amoz  ;"  and  it  is  to 
tluS  portion  ot  Isaiah  to  which  the  author  or'the  Book  of  Chronicles  doubtless  refers. 

There  was  an  obvious  propriety  in  Isaiah's  making  a  record  of  the  invasion  and  destruction  of 
Sennacherib.  That  event  has  occupied  a  considerable  portion  of  his  prophetic  announcements;  *nd 
as  he  lived  to  see  them  fulfilled,  it  was  proper  that  he  should  record  the  event.  The  prophecj  and 
its  fulfilment  can  thus  be  compared  together ;  and  while  there  is  t lie  strongest  internal  testimony 
that  the  prophecy  was  uttered  beibre  the  event,  there  is  also  the  most  striking  and  clear  fulfilment 
of  all  the  predictions  on  the  subject. 

A  parallel  history  of  these  transactions  occurs  in  2  Kings  xvii. — xx.;  and  in  2  Chron.  xxxii.  The 
history  in  Chronicles,  though  it  contains  an  account  of  the  same  transaction,  i3  evidently  by  another 
hand,  as  it  bears  no  further  resemblance  to  this  than  that  it  contains  an  account  of  the  same  transactions. 
But  between  the  account  here  and  in  2  Kings,  there  is  a  most  striking  resemidance,  so  much  so  as  to 
show  that  they  were  mainly  by  the  suae  hand.  It  has  been  made  a  matter  of  inquiry  whether  Isaiah 
was  the  original  author,  or  whether  he  copied  a  history  which  he  found  in  the  book  of  Kings,  or 
whether  both  he  and  the  author  of  the  book  of  Kings  copied  from  some  original  document  which 
is  now  lost,  or  whether  the  collectors  of  the  prophetic  writings  after  the  return  from  the  captivity  at 
Babylon,  judging  that  such  a  history  would  appropriately  explain  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  copied  the 
account,  from  some  historical  record,  and  inserted  it  among  his  prophecies.  This  last  is  the  opinion 
of  llcsenmuller— an  opinion  which  evidently  lacks  all  historical  evidence,  and  indeed  all  probability. 
The  most  obvious  and  fair  supposition  undoubtedly  is,  that  this  history  was  inserted  here  by  Isaiah, 
or  that  he  made  this  record  according  to  the  statement  in  2  Chron,  xxxii.  32. — Gesenius  also  accords 
substantially  with  Rosenmuller  in  supposing  that  this  history  is  an  elaboration  of  that  in  the  book  of 
Kings,  and  that  it  was  reduced  to  its  present  form  by  some  one  who  collected  and  edited  the  Bocks 
of  Isaiah  after  the  Babylonish  captivity.  Vitringa  supposes  that  both  the  accounts  in  Kings  and  in 
Isaiah  have  been  derived  from  a  common  historical  document,  and  have  been  adopted  and  some  what 
L>ridged  or  modified  by  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Kings  and  by  Isaiah. 

It  is  impo-sible  now  to  determine  the  truth  in  regard  to  this  subject;  nor  is  it  of  much  importance. 
Those  who  are  desirous  ofseeing  the  subject  discussed  more  at  length  may  consult  Vitringa,  Rosen- 
muller,  and  Gesenius.  The  view  of  Gesenius  is  chiefly  valuable  because  he  has  gone  into  a  com- 
parison ofthe  account  in  Isaiah  with  that  in  Kings,  The  following  remarks  are  all  that  occur  to  me 
is  desirable  to  make,  and  express  the  conclusion  which  I  have  been  able  to  form  on  the  subject. 

(1.)  The  two  accounts  have  a  common  origin,  or  are  substantially  the  production  of  the  same  hand. 
This  is  apparent  on  the  face  of  them.  The  same  course  of  the  narrative  is  pursued,  tho  sa'ne  ex- 
pressions occur,  and  the  same  style  of  composition  is  lound.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  the  I!o!y 
Spirit  might  have  inspired  two  different,  authors  to  adopt  the  same  style  and  expressions  in  recording 
the  same  events,  but  this  is  not  the  mode  elsewhere  observed  in  the  Scriptures.  Every  .sacred  wriicr 
is  allowed  to  pursue  his  own  method  of  narration,  and  to  express  himself  in  a  style  and  maimer  of 
his  own. 

(2.)  There  is  no  cvidc.net.  that  the  two  accounts  were  abridged  from  a  more  full  narrative.  Such  a 
thing  is  possib'e;  nor  is  there  anv  impropriety  in  the  supposition.  But  it  lacks  historical  sup;  ort. 
That  there  were,  histories  among  the  Jews  which  are  now  lost ;  that,  there  were  public  records  wi  icli 
were  the  fountains  whence  the  authors  ofthe  histories  which  we  now  have  drew  their  information, 
no  one  c;in  doubt  who  reads  the  Old  Testament,  Thus  we  have  accounts  ofthe  writings  of  Gad,  and 
Mdo  the  seer,  an  1  Nathan,  and  the  prophecy  of  Ahijah  the  Shilonite,  and  ofthe  Book  of  Jehu  the 
prophet  (2  Cnron.  i.x.  2i,  xx.  34.  1  Kings  xvi.  I),  all  of  which  are  now  lost  except  so  far  as  they  are  in- 
corporated in  the  historical  and  prophetical  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  pos&ib'e,  therefore, 
tnat  these  accounts  may  have  been  abridged  from  some  such  common  record,  but  there  is  no  histori- 
cal testimony  to  the  fact. 

(S.)  There  is  no  evidence  'hat  these  chapters  in  Isaiah  were  inserted  by  Ezra,  or  the  other  inspired 
men  who  collected  the  sacred  writings,  and  published  a  recension,  or  an  odition  id'  them  after  the 
return  from  B.v'  y!on.  That  there  was  such  a  work  performed  by  Ezra  and  his  contemporaries  is  the 
testimony  of  «L.# the  Jewish  historians.  See  Dr.  Alexander  on  the  canon  of  Scripture.  But  there  is 
no  historical  evidence  that  they  thus  introduced  into  the  writings  of  Isaiah  an  entire  historical  narra- 
tive from  the  previous  histories,  or  that  they  composed  this  history  to  be  inserted  h  ire.  It  is  done  no 
where  else.  And  had  it  been  done  on  this  occasion,  we  should  have  had  reason  to  expect  that  they 
would  have  inserted  historical  records  ofthe  fulfilment  of  all  the  other  prophecies  which  had  been 
uliilled.    We  should  have  looked,  therefore,  for  historical  statement;  of  the  downfall  of  Damascus 
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and  Syria ;  of  the  destruction  of  Samaria,  of  Moab,  of  Babylon,  and  of  Tyre,  as  proofs  of  the  fulfiimcn' 
of  the  predictions  of  Isaiah.  There  can  be  no  reason  why  the  account  of  the  destruction  of  Sen 
nacherib  should  have  been  singled  out  and  inserled  in  preference  to  others.  And  this  is  especial'] 
true  in  regard  to  Babylon.  The  prophecy  of  Isaiah  (ch.  xiii.  xiv.)  had  been  most  striking,  and  clea  j 
the  fulfilment  had  also  been  most  remarkable  ;  Ezra  and  his  contemporaries  must  have  felt  a  much 
deeper  interest  in  that  than  in  the  destruction  of  Sennacherib;  and  it  is  unaccountable,  therefore,  if 
they  inserted  this  narrative  respecting  Sennacherib,  that  they  did  not  give  us  a  /nil  account  also  of 
the  overthrow  of  Babylon  and  of  their  deliverance,  as  showing  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  on  that 
subject. 

(4  )  The  author  of  the  Books  of  Kings  is  unknown.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  these  looks, 
as  well  as  the  Books  of  Chronicles,  and  some  other  of  the  historical  books  of  the  O.d  Testament 
were  written  by  the  prophets  ;  or  at  least  compiled  and  arranged  by  some  inspired  man  from  histori- 
cal sketches  that  were  made  by  the  prophets.  To  such  sketches  or  narratives  we.  find  frequent  refer- 
ence in  the  books  themselves.  Thus  Nathan  the  prophet,  and  Ahijah  the  Shilonite,  and  lddo  tha 
seer,  recorded  the  acts  of  Solomon  (2  Chron.  ix.  29) :  thus  the  same  lddo  the  seer  and  Sheniaiah  the 
prophet  recorded  the  acts  of  Kehoboam  (2  Chron.  xii.  15) ;  thus  the  acts  of  Jehoshaphatwere  written 
in  the  Book  of  Jehu  (2  Chron.  xx.  31) ;  and  thus  Isaiah  wrote  the  acts  of  king  Uzziah  (2  Chion.  xxvi. 
22),  and  also  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chron.  xxxii.  32).  Many  of  these  historical  sketches  or  fragments  hav3 
not  come  down  to  us ;  but  all  that  was  essential  to  us  has  been  doubtless  incorporated  into  the  sacred 
narrative  and  transmitted  to  our  own  times.  It  is  not  improbable  that  many  of  these  histories  were 
mere  fragments  or  public  documents;  narratives  or  sketches  of  a  single  reign,  or  some  important  fact 
in  a  reign,  which  were  subsequently  revised  and  inserted  in  the  more  extended  history,  so  that,  alter 
all,  it  may  be  that  we  have  all,  or  nearly  all  of  those  fragments  incorporated  in  the  histories  which 
we  now  possess. 

(5.)  As  Isaiah  is  thus  known  to  have  written  some  portions  of  the  history  of  the  kings,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  his  history  would  be  incorporated  into  the  record  of  the  kings  by  whomsoever  that  record 
might  be  composed.  Indeed,  the  composition  of  the  entire  books  of  Kings  has  been  ascribed  by  many 
writers  to  Isaiah,  though  GrOfius  and  some  others  ascribe  it  to  Jeremiah.  The  general,  and  the 
probable  opinion  is.  however,  that  the  books  of  Kings  were  digested  into  their  present  form  by  Tzra. 
It  is  probable  therefore.  1  think,  that  Isaiah  wrote  tho  chapters  in  Kings  respecting  the  invasion  of 
Sennacherib  ;  that  trie  compiler  of  the  Books  of  Kings,  whoever  he  might  be,  adopted  the  fragment 
as  a  par!  or'h:s  history,  and  that  the  portion  which  we  have  here  in  Isaiah  is  the  same  fragment  re- 
vised, abridged  in  some  places,  and  enlarged  in  others,  lo  adapt  it  to  his  purpose  in  introducing  it  into 
hi.;  hook  ot  prophecy.  Hut  it  is  admitted  that  this  is  conjecture.  Every  consideration,  however,  must 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  this  is  the  work  of  Isaiah.    Ccmp.  the  Intro.  §5. 

The  portion  of  history  contained  in  these  chapters  differs  from  the  record  in  the  Kinrs  in  several 
respects.  There  is  no  difference  in  regard  to  the  historical  facts,  but  the  difference  has  respect  to  the 
fulness  of  the  narratives,  and  to  the  change  of  a  few  words.  The  most  material  difference  is  that  a 
few  .-entiMUH  s,  and  members  of  sentences,  arc  omitted  in  Isaiah  which  are  found  in  Kings.  These 
variations  will  be  noticed  in  the  exposition,  and  it  is  not  necessary  more  particularly  to  reter  lo  them 
here. 

The  xxxvith  chapter  contains  flic  following  parts,  or  subjects,  (i.)  Sennacherib,  having  taken 
most  of  the  strong  holds  of  Judea.  sent  Rabshakeh  with  a  great  force  to  besiege  Jerusalem,  and  to 
summon  it  to  surrender,  vs.  l,  2.  (ii.)  Hezekiah  sent  an  embassy  to  meet  with  Rabshakeh,  evidently 
to  induce  him  to  depart  from  the  city,  ver.  3.  (iii.)  This  embassy  Babshakeh  addressed  in  a  proud, 
insolent  and  taunting  speech,  reproaching  them  with  putting  their  trust  in  Egypt,  and  with  their 
feebleness,  and  assuring  them  that  Sennacherib  had  come  up  against  the  city  at  the  command 
of  JEHOVAH,  vs.  4—10.  (iv.)  The  Jewish  embassy  requested  Rabshakeh  to  speak  in  the  Aramean 
or  Syrian  language,  that  the  common  people  on  the  wall  might  not  hear,  ver.  11.  (v.)  To  this,  he 
replied  that  he  came  that  they  might  hear;  to  endeavour  to  draw  them  off  from  trusting  to  Hes-e 
kiah,  and  to  induce  them  to  submit  to  Sennacherib,  promising  them  abundance  in  the  land  to  which 
he  would  take  them,  vs.  12—20.  (vi.)  To  all  this,  the  embassy  of  Hezekiah  said  nothing,  but  re- 
turned as  they  had  been  instructed  into  the  city,  with  deep  expressions  of  sorrow  and  grief,  vs.  SI,  22. 


"VTOW  cit  came  to  pass  in  the 
J_^l  fourteenth  year  of  king 
Hezekiah,  that  Sennacherib  king 

c  2  Kings  18.  13,  &c.    2  Chron.  32.  1,  <tc. 

1.  In  the  fourteenth  year  of  Heze- 
kiah. Of  his  reign,  B.  C.  709.  IT  That 
Sennacherib.  Sennacherib  was  son  and 
successor  of  Shalmaneser,  king  of  As- 
syria, and  began  to  reign  A.  M.  3290, 
or  714  before  Christ,  and  reigned  ac- 
cording to  Calmet  but  four  years,  ac- 
cording to  Prideaux  eight  years,  and 
according  to  Gesenius  eighteen  years. 
The  immediate  occasion  of  this  war 
against  Judah  was  the  fact  that  Heze- 
kiah had  shaken  off  the  yoke  of  Assyria, 
by  which  his  father  Ahaz  and  the  ration 
aad   suffered   so   much    uider  Tiglath 


of  Assyria  came  up  against  all 
the  defenced  cities  of  Judah,  and 
took  them. 


Pileser,  or  Shalmaneser.  2  Kings  xviii. 
7.  To  reduce  Judea  again  to  subjection, 
as  well  as  to  carry  his  conquests  into 
Egypt,  appears  to  have  been  the  design 
of  this  celebrated  expedition.  He  rav- 
aged the  country,  took  the  strong  towns 
and  fortresses,  and  prepared  then  tc  lay 
siege  to  Jerusalem  itself.  Hezekiah,  how  - 
ever,  as  soon  as  the  army  of  Seraach- 
erib  had  entered  Judea,  prepared  to  put 
Jerusalem  into  a  state-  of  complete  de- 
fence. At  the  advice  of  his  counsellors 
he  stopped  the  waters  that  flowed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  city,  and  that  migh' 
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2  And    the    king    of  Assyria 
sent  Rabshakeh  from  Lachish  to 

furnish  refreshment  to  a  besieging  army  ; 
built  up  the  broken  walls ;  inclosed  one 
of  the  fountains  within  a  wall,  and  pre- 
pared shields  and  darts  in  abundance  to 
reptl  the  invader.  2  Chron.  xxxii.  2-5. 
Sennacherib,  seeing  that  all  hope  of 
easily  taking  Jerusalem  was  taken  away, 
apparently  became  inclined  to  hearken 
to  terms  of  accommodation.  Hezekiah 
sent  to  him  to  propose  peace,  and  to  ask 
the  conditions  on  which  he  would  with- 
draw his  forces.  He  confessed  his  error 
in  not  paying  the  tribute  stipulated  by 
his  father,  and  his  willingness  to  pay 
now  what  should  be  demanded  by  Sen- 
nacherib. Sennacherib  demanded  three 
hundred  talents  of  silver,  and  thirty 
talents  of  gold.  This  was  paid  by 
Hezekiah,  by  exhausting  the  treasury, 
and  by  stripping  even  the  temple  of  its 
gold.  2  Kings  xviii.  13-16.  It  was 
evidently  understood  in  this  treaty  that 
Sennacherib  was  to  withdraw  his  forces, 
and  return  to  his  own  land.  But  this 
treaty  he  ultimately  disregarded.  See 
Note  ch.  xxxiii.  8.  He  seems,  however, 
to  have  granted  Hezekiah  some  respite, 
and  to  have  delayed  his  attack  on  Je- 
rusalem until  his  return  from  Egypt. 
This  war  with  Egypt  he  prosecuted  at 
first  with  great  success,  and  with  a  fair 
prospect  of  the  conquest  of  that  country. 
But  having  laid  siege  to  Pelusium,  and 
having  spent  much  time  before  it  with- 
out success,  he  was  compelled  at  length 
to  raise  the  siege,  and  to  retreat.  Tir- 
hakah  king  of  Ethiopia  having  come  to 
the  aid  of  Sevcchus,  the  reigning  mon- 
arch of  Egypt,  and  advancing  to  the 
relief  of  Pelusium,  Sennacherib  was 
compelled  to  raise  the  siege,  and  re- 
treated to  Judea.  Here,  having  taken 
Lachish,  and  disregarding  his  compact 
with  Hezekiah,  he  sent  an  army  to  Je- 
rusalem under  Rabshakeh  to  lay  siege 
to  the  city.  This  is  the  point  in  the 
history  of  Sennacherib  to  which  the 
pnssnge  before  us  refers.  See  Pridcaux' 
Connection,  vol.  i.  p.  138-141,  Josephus 
Ant.  B.  x.  ch.  i.  Gesenius  in  loco,  and 
Robinson's  Calmet.  IT  All  the  defenced 
Hiics.     All  the  towns  on  the  way  to 


Jerusalem,  unto  king  Hezekiah, 
with  a  great  army  :  and  he  stood 

Egypt,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem. 
See  Notes  on  ch.  x.  28-32. 

2.  And  the  king  of  Assyria,  sem 
Rabshakeh.  In  2  Kings  xviii.  17,  it  is 
said  that  he  sent  Tartan,  and  Rabsaris, 
and  Rabshakeh.  In  regard  to  Tartan, 
sec  Note  ch.  xx.  1.  It  is  probable  that 
Rabshakeh  only  is  mentioned  in  Isaiah 
because  the  expedition  may  have  been 
mainly  under  his  direction,  or  more 
probably  because  he  was  the  principal 
speaker  on  the  occasion  to  which  he 
refers.  IF  From  Lachish.  This  was  a 
city  in  the  south  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
and  was  south-west  of  Jerusalem.  Josh. 
x.  23,  xv.  39.  It  was  situated  in  a 
plain,  and  was  the  seat  of  an  ancient 
Canaanitish  king.  It  was  rebuilt  and 
fortified  by  Rehoboam,  2  Chron.  xi.  9. 
It  was  in  some  respects  a  border  town, 
and  was  a  defence  against  the  incur- 
sions of  the  Philistines.  It  was  there- 
fore situated  between  Jerusalem  and 
Egypt,  and  was  in  the  direct  way  of 
Sennacherib  in  his  going  to  Egypt,  and 
on  his  return.  It  lay,  according  to 
Eusebius  and  Jerome,  seven  Roman 
miles  from  Eleutheropolis  towards  the 
south.  No  trace  of  the  town,  however, 
is  now  to  be  found.  See  Robinson's 
Biblical  Researches,  ii.  pp.  388,  389. 
IT  With  a  great  army.  Sennacherib 
remained  himself  for  a  time  at  Lachish, 
though  he  followed  not  long  after.  It 
is  probable  that  he  sent  forward  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  his  immense  army, 
retaining  only  so  many  forces  as  he 
judged  would  be  necessary  to  carry  on 
the  siege  of  Lachish.  In  2  Chron.  xxxii. 
9,  it  is  said  that  Sennacherib  while  he 
sent  his  servants  to  Jerusalem,  "  laid 
siege  to  Lachish  and  all  his  power  with 
him  ;"  but  this  must  mean  that  he  re- 
tained with  him  a  considerable  part  of 
his  army,  and  doubtless  all  that  con- 
tributed to  his  magnificence  and  splen- 
dour. The  word  "  power"  in  2  Chron. 
xxxii.  9,  means  also  "dominion"  (see 
the  margin),  and  denotes  all  the  insig- 
nia of  royalty  ;  and  this  might  have  been 
retained  while  a  considerable  part  of  his 
forces  had  been  sent  forward  to  Jenua* 
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by  the  conduit  of  the  upper  pool, 
in  the  highway  of  the  fuller's 
field. 

'3  Then  came  forth  unto  him 
Eliakim,  Hilkiah's  son,  which 
was  over  the  house,  and  Shebna 
the  'scribe,  and  Joah,  Asaph's 
Ron,  the  recorder. 

4  And  Rabshakeh  said  unto 
them,  Say  ye  now  to  Hezekiah, 
Thus  saith  the  great  king,  the 
king    of  Assyria,    What    confi- 

1  or,  seer  nary.  4  a  word  of  lips. 

5  or,  but  counsel  and  strength  are  for  the  war. 

lem.  ^  And  he  stood.  lie  halted  ;  he 
encamped  there  ;  he  intended  to  make 
that  the  point  of  attack.  IT  By  the  con- 
duit, &,c.     See  Notes  on  ch.  vii.  3. 

3.  Then  came  forth  unto  him.  Isaiah 
has  here  omitted  what  is  recorded  in  2 
Kings  xviii.  18,  that  Rabshakeh  and  his 
companions  "  called  to  the  king,"  and 
as  the  result  of  that  probably  Hezekiah 
Bent  out  Eliakim.  IT  Eliakim,  Ilil- 
kiah*s  son,  which  was  over  the  house. 
Respecting  Eliakim,  and  his  character, 
see  Notes  on  ch.  xxii.  20-25.  IF  And 
Shebna  the  scribe.  This  may  have 
been  some  other  man  than  the  one 
mentioned  in  ch.  xxii.  15.  He  is  there 
Baid  to  have  been  "  over  the  house,"  and 
it  is  stated  that  he  should  be  degraded 
from  that  ofiice  and  succeeded  by  Elia- 
kim. It  is  possible  however  that  Heze- 
kiah retained  him  as  scribe,  or  as  secre- 
tary. See  the  analysis  of  ch.  xxii.  15-25. 
*5T  And  Joah,  Asaph's  son,  the  recorder. 
The  chronicler ;  the  officer  to  whom 
was  intrusted  the  keeping  of  the  records 
of  state.  The  Hebrew  word  means  the 
remembrancer ;  him  by  whose  means 
former  events  might  be  recalled  and 
remembered,  perhaps  an  officer  such  as 
would  be  called  historiographer. 

4.  What  confidence.  What  is  the 
ground  of  ycur  confidence,  on  what  do 
you  trust  I  The  appellation  "  great  king" 
was  the  customary  title  of  lljn  kings  of 
the  Persians  and  Assyrians 

5.  /  say,  sayest  thou.  In  2  Kings 
tviii.  20,   this   is  v;  thou   sayest ;"  and 


dencc  is  this  wherein  thou  Lrust 
est? 

5  I  say,  sayest  thou  (but  thei} 
are  but  vain  *  words,)  SI  have 
counsel  and  strength  for  war? 
now,  on  whom  dost  thou  trust, 
that  thou  rcbellest  against  me  ? 

6  Lo,  thou  trustest  in  the  stafi 
of  this  broken  reed,  on  Egypt ; 
whereon  if  a  man  lean,  it  will  go 
into  his  hand,  and  pierce  it :  so 
is  Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt  to  all 
that  trust  in  him. 


thus  many  MSS.  read  it  here,  and 
Lowth  and  Noyes  have  adopted  that 
reading.  So  the  Syria c  reads  it.  But 
the  sense  is  not  affected  whichever  read- 
ing is  adopted.  It  is  designed  to  show 
to  Hezekiah  that  hi3  reliance,  either  on 
his  own  resources  or  on  Egypt,  was  vain. 
1T  But  they  are  but  vain  words.  Marg. 
as  in  the  Hebrew,  "  a  word  of  lips ;" 
that  is,  mere  words;  vain  and  empty 
boasting.  IT  On  whom  dost  thou  trust, 
that  thou  rcbellest  against  me  ?  Heze- 
kiah had  revolted  from  the  Assyrian 
power,  «nd  had  refused  to  pay  the  tribute 
which  had  been  imposed  on  the  Jews  in 
the  time  of  Ahaz.    2  Kings  xviii.  7. 

6.  Lo,  thou  trustest.  It  is  possible 
that  Sennacherib  might  have  been  ap- 
prised of  the  attempt  which  had  been 
made  by  the  Jews  to  secure  the  co- 
operation of  Egypt  (see  Notes  on  ch. 
xxx.  1-7,  xxxi.  1,  seq.),  though  he 
might  not  have  been  aware  that  the 
negotiation  was  unsuccessful.  IT  In  the 
staff  of  this  broken  reed.  The  same 
comparison  of  Egypt  with  a  broken 
reed,  or  a  reed  which  broke  while  they 
were  trusting  to  it,  occurs  in  Ezek.  xxix. 
6,  7.  Heeds  were  doubtless  used  often 
for  staves  as  they  are  now.  They  are 
light,  and  hollow,  with  long  joints.  Thrt 
idea  here  is,  that  as  a  slender  reed  would 
break  when  a  man  leaned  on  it,  and 
would  pierce  his  hand,  so  it  would  ba 
with  Egypt.  Their  reliance  would  giva 
way,  and  their  trusting  to  Egypt  would 
be  attended  with  injury  to  themsel-vesi 
Comp.  ch.  xxx.  5,  7,  xxxi.  3. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 


7  But  if  thou  say  to  me,  We 
trust  in  the  Lord  our  God  :  is  it 
not  he  whose  high  places  and 
whose  altars  Hezekiah  hath  tak- 
en away,a  and  said  to  Judah  and 
to  Jerusalem,  Ye  shall  worship 
before  this  altar  ? 

7.  But  if  thou  say  to  me.     If  you 

shall  make  this  plea,  that  you  believe 
Jehovah  will  protect  you  in  your  revolt. 
The  word  a  thou  "  here  refers  to  Heze- 
kiah, or,  to  the  ambassadors  speaking 
in  his  name.  In  2  Kings  xviii.  22,  it  is, 
"  but  if  ye  say  unto  me  ;"  that  is,  you 
ambassadors.  The  sense  is  substantially 
the  same.  IT  Is  it  not  ke,  &c.  This 
is  given  as  a  reason  why  they  should 
net  put  their  confidence  in  Jehovah. 
The  reason  is,  that  he  supposed  that 
Hezekiah  had  removed  all  the  altars  of 
Jehovah  from  all  parts  of  the  land,  and 
that  they  could  not  calculate  on  the 
protection  of  a  God  whose  worship  had 
been  abolished.  It  is  probable  that 
Sennacherib  and  Rabshakeh  had  heard 
of  the  reformation  which  had  been 
effected  by  Hezekiah  ;  of  his  destroying 
the  groves  and  altars  which  had  been 
consecrated  in  the  reign  of  his  father  to 
idolatry,  and  perhaps  of  the  fact  that  he 
had  even  destroyed  the  brazen  serpent 
which  Moses  had  made  and  which  had 
become  an  object  of  idolatrous  worship 
(2  Kings  xviii.  4),  and  he  may  have 
supposed  that  all  these  altars  and  groves 
had  been  devoted  to  Jehovah,  and  were 
connected  with  his  worship.  He  did 
not  seem  to  understand  that  all  that 
Hezekiah  had  done  was  only  to  estab- 
lish the  worship  of  Jehovah  in  the  land. 
f  High  places.  The  worship  of  idols 
was  usually  performed  in  groves  on  high 
Dlaces ;  or  on  the  tops  of  hills  and  moun- 
tains. It  seems  to  have  been  supposed 
that  worship  in  such  places  was  more 
acceptable  to  the  Deity.  Perhaps  it 
may  have  been  because  they  thus  seem- 
ed nearer  the  residence  of  the  gods  ;  or 
perhaps,  because  there  is  sublimity  and 
Bolemnity  in  such  places — a  stillness  and 
elevation  above  the  world  which  seem 
favourable  to  devotion.  See  1  Sam.  ix. 
12.  1  Chron.  xiii.  29.  1  Kings  iii.  4.  2 


8.  Now  therefore,  give  'pledg 
es,  I  pray  thee,  to  my  master  the 
king  of  Assyria,  and  I  will  give 
thee  two  thousand  dhorses,  if  thou 
be  able  on  thy  part  to  set  riders 
upon  them. 

a  2  KinRS  18.  4. 
1  or,  hostages.        d  Ph.  20.  7,  8.    Hos.  14.  3. 

Kings  xii.  2.  Chapels,  temples,  and 
altars  were  erected  on  such  places  (1 
Kings  xiii.  22.  2  Kings  xvii.  29),  and 
ministers  and  priests  attended  there  to 
officiate.  1  Kings  xii.  32.  2  Kings  xvii. 
32.  Even  the  kings  of  Judah,  not- 
withstanding the  expitss  prohibition  of 
Moses  (Deut.  xii.),  were  engaged  in 
such  acts  of  worship  (2  Kings  xii.  4, 
xiv.  4,  xv.  4,  35.  2  Chron.  xx.  33.  xv. 
17)  ;  and  Solomon  himself  sacrificed  in 
chapels  of  this  kind.  1  Kings  iii.  2. 
These  places  Hezekiah  had  destroyed  ; 
that  is,  he  had  cut  down  the  consecrated 
groves,  and  had  destroyed  the  chapels 
and  temples  which  had  been  erected 
there.  The  fact  that  Ahaz,  the  father 
of  Hezekiah,  had  been  distinguished  for 
worshipping  in  such  places  had  probably 
led  the  king  of  Assyria  to  suppose  that 
this  was  the  proper  worship  of  the  God 
of  the  Jews  ;  and  now  that  Hezekiah 
had  destroyed  them  all,  he  seems  to 
have  inferred  that  he  was  guilty  of  gross 
irreligion,  and  could  no  longer  depend 
on  the  protection  of  Jehovah.  H  And 
said  to  Judah  and  Jerusalem.  He  had 
commanded  them  to  worship  only  in 
Jerusalem,  at  the  temple.  This  was  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  law  of  Mojips 
but  this  seems  to  have  been  understood 
by  Sennacherib  as  in  fact  almost  or  rpite 
banishing  the  worship  of  Jehovah  from 
the  land.  Probably  this  was  said  to  alien 
ate  the  minds  of  the  people  from  Heze- 
kiah by  showing  them  that  he  had  tak- 
J  en  away  their  rights  and  privileges  of 
worshipping  God  where  they  chose. 

8.  Now,  therefore,  give  \ilcdge$. 
Marg.  hostages.  The  Hebrew  verb 
(2^5)  means  properly  to  mix  or  min- 
gle ;  then  to  exchange  commodities  by 
barter  or  traffic,  then  to  become  surety 
for  any  one,  to  exchange  with  him,  to 
stand  in   his  place ;  then   to  pledge,  tc 
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9  How  then  wilt  thou  turn 
away  the  face  of  one  captain  of 
the  least  of  mv  master's  servants, 
and  put  thy  trust  on  Egypt*  for 
chariots  and  for  horsemen  ? 


g  Jcr.  2.  36. 


pledge  one's  life,  or  to  give  security  of 
any  kind.  Here  it  is  used  in  a  spirit 
of  taunting  or  derision,  and  is  equiva- 
lent to  what  would  be  said  among  us, 
'  I  will  bet  you,  or  I  will  lay  a  wager, 
that  if  we  should  give  you  only  two 
thousand  horses,  ycu  could  not  find 
men  enough  to  ride  them,  or  men  that 
had  knowledge  of  horsemanship  enough 
to  guide  them.'  There  was  much  se- 
verity in  this  taunt.  The  Jews  hoped 
to  defend  themselves.  Yet  here  was  an 
immense  army  coming  up  to  lay  siege 
against  them.  What  hope  had  they  of 
defence  1  So  weak  and  feeble  were 
they,  that  Rabshakeh  said  they  could 
not  furnish  even  two  thousand  horse- 
men to  resist  all  the  host  of  the  Assyri- 
ans. There  was  also  doubtless  much 
truth  in  this  taunt.  It  was  not  per- 
mitted by  the  law  of  Moses  for  the  Jews 
to  keep  cavalry,  nor  for  their  kings  to 
mullinly  horses.  The  reason  of  this 
may  be  seen  in  the  Notes  on  ch.  ii.  7. 
Though  some  of  the  kings,  and  es- 
pecially Solomon  had  disregarded  this 
law  of  Moses,  yet  Hezekiah  had  en- 
deavoured to  restore  the  observance  of 
the  law,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  had 
no  cavalry,  and  that  the  art  of  horse- 
manship was  little  known  in  Jerusalem. 
As  the  Assyrians  prided  themselves  on 
their  cavalry,  they  consequently  looked 
with  contempt  on  a  people  who  were 
destitute  of  this  means  of  defence. 

9.  How  then  wilt  thou  turn  away 
the  face.  The  most  unimportant  cap- 
tain in  the  army  of  Assyria  commands 
more  horsemen  than  this,  and  how  can 
you  expect  to  oppose  even  him,  much 
more  how  can  you  be  able  to  resist  all 
the  mighty  army  of  the  Assyrian  ? 
H  One  captain  of  the  least.  The  word 
"captain"  here,  rns  .  construct  state 
from  J"*^?  ,  denotes  a  prefect  or  gov- 
ernor of  a  province  less  than  a  satrap, 
in  officer  who  was  under  the  satrap 


10  And  am  1  Jtow  come  up 
without  the  Lord  against  this 
land  to  destioy  it?  The  Lord 
fsaid  unto  me,  Go  up  against  this 
land,  and  destroy  it. 


i  ch.  S7.  23.     Amos  3.  6. 


and  subject  to  him.  It  is  applied  to  an 
officer  in  the  Assyrian  empire  (2  Kings 
xviii.  24)  ;  in  the  Chaldean  empire  (Jer, 
li.  23) ;  the  Persian  (Esth.  viii.  9,  ix. 
3)  ;  and  to  the  prefects  of  Judea  in  the 
time  of  Solomon,  1  Kings  x.  15.  The 
word  is  of  foreign  origin. 

10.  And  am  I  note  come  vp  icithout 
the  Lord.  Am  I  come  up  without  his 
permission  or  command  ?  Rabshakeh 
here  speaks  in  the  name  of  his  master  ; 
and  he  means  to  say  that  he  had  the 
express  command  of  Jehovah  to  inflict 
punishment  on  the  Jews.  It  is  possible 
that  there  had  been  conveyed  to  Sen- 
nacherib a  rumour  of  what  Isaiah  had 
said  (see  ch.  x.  5,  6,)  that  God  woula 
bring  the  Assyrians  upon  the  Jewish 
people  to  punish  them  for  their  sins,  and 
that  Rabshakeh  now  pleads  that  as  his 
authority,  in  order  to  show  them  that 
resistance  would  be  vain.  Or  it  may 
be  that  he  uses  the  name  Jehovah  here 
as  synonymous  with  the  name  of  God, 
and  means  to  say  that  he  had  been 
divinely  directed  to  come  up  in  that 
expedition.  All  the  ancient  warriors 
usually  consulted  the  gods  and  en- 
deavoured by  auguries  to  obtain  the 
divine  approbation  of  their  plans  of 
conquest,  and  Rabshakeh  may  mean 
simply  to  say  that  his  master  came  now 
under  the  divine  sanction  and  direction. 
Or  (which  is  more  probable)  he  mado 
use  of  this  as  a  mere  pretence  for  the 
purpose  of  influencing  the  people  who 
heard  him,  and  to  whom  he  said  he 
was  sent  (ver.  12),  in  order  to  alienate 
their  minds  from  Hezekiah,  and  to  in- 
duce them  to  surrender.  He  knew  that 
it  was  one  of  the  principles  of  the  Jews, 
however  little  they  regarded  it  in  prac- 
tice, to  yield  to  his  authority.  Wicked 
men  will  be  glad  to  plead  divine  au- 
thority for  their  purposes  and  plana 
when  they  can  have  the  subtest  pre- 
tence for  it. 
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11  Then  said  Eliakim,  and 
Shebna,  and  Joah,  unto  Rabsha- 
keh,  Speak,  I  pray  thee,  unto  thy 
servants  in  the  Syrian  language  ; 
for  we  understand  it :  and  speak 
not  to  us  in  the  Jews'  language, 
in  the  ears  of  the  people  that  are 
on  the  wall. 


11.  Speak,  I  pray  thee,  unto  thy 
servants  in  the  Syrian  language.  Heb. 
tTO^jjj ,  Aramean.  Aram,  or  Aramea, 
properly  meaning  a  high  region,  or  the 
highlands,  was  of  wider  extent  than 
Syria  proper,  and  comprehended  not 
only  Syria,  but  Mesopotamia.  It  usually 
denotes  however  Syria  proper,  of  which 
the  capital  was  Damascus.  The  lan- 
guage of  all  this  country  was  probably 
the  same — the  Syrian  or  Aramean,  a 
language  of  the  same  family  as  the 
Hebrew,  and  having  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  that  and  to  the  Chaldee.  This 
was  not  properly  the  language  of  As- 
syria, where  probably  a  dialect  com- 
posed of  the  language  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians  was  employed.  Bat  the  Syriac 
language  was  spoken  in  different  parts 
of  Assyria.  It  was  spoken  in  Mesopo- 
tamia, and  doubtless  in  some  of  the 
provinces  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  and 
might  be  presumed  to  be  understood  by 
Rabshakeh,  and  those  with  him.  The 
Jews  had  intercourse  with  the  Syrians, 
and  those  who  had  been  sent  out  by 
Hezekiah  had  learned  to  speak  that. 
It  is  not  probable  that  they  understood 
the  Medio-Persian  tongue  that  was 
spoken  by  the  Assyrians  usually.  The 
Syriac  or  Aramean  was  probably  the 
most  common  language  which  was 
spoken  in  that  region.  Its  knowledge 
prevailed  in  the  time  of  the  Saviour, 
and  was  that  which  he   usually  spoke. 

IT  In  the  Jems'  language,  iyW* . 
The  language  of  Judah.  It  is  remarka- 
ble that  they  did  not  call  it  the  Hebrew 
language.  But  there  might  have  been 
some  national  pride  in  regard  to  this. 
The  Hebrew  language  had  been  the 
common  language  of  all  the  Jews,  and 
had  been  spoken  by  those  of  the  king- 
•ol.  II. — 1* 


12  But  Rabshakeh  said,  IlatK 
romy  master  sent  me  to  thy  mas. 
ter  and  to  thee,  to  speak  these 
words  ?  hath  he  not  sent  me  to  the 
men  that  sit  upon  the  wall,  that 
they  may  eat  their  own  dung 
and  drink  their  own  piss  with 
you  ? 

m  Pa.  31.  13. 


dom  of  Israel  or  Samaria,  as  well  as  by 
those  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  But  after 
the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes  it  is  possible 
that  they  might  have  claimed  the  lan- 
guage as  their  own  and  regarded  the 
Hebrew — the  venerable  language  of  their 
fathers — as  belonging  to  them  peculiarly 
as  they  claimed  every  thing  that  was  sa- 
cred or  venerable  in  the  nation,  and  hence 
they  spoke  of  it  as  the  language  of  Judah. 
The  name  of  Judah  or  Jews,  which  i3 
derived  from  Judah,  was  after  the  re- 
moval of  the  ten  tribes  given  to  the  en- 
tire nation ;  a  name  which  is  retained 
to  the  present  time.  In  Isa.  xix.  18,  it 
is  called  the  language  of  Canaan  See 
Note  on  that  place.  ?  In  the  cars  of 
the  people  that  are  on  the  wall.  Thia 
conference  took  place  evidently  near  the 
city,  and  within  hearing  distance. 
Doubtless  the  people  of  the  city,  feeling 
a  curiosity  to  hear  the  message  of  the 
Assyrian,  crowded  the  walls.  The 
Jewish  ambassadors  were  apprehensive 
that  what  was  said  by  Rabshakeh  would 
alienate  their  minds  from  Hezekiah,  and 
requested  that  the  conference  might  be 
conducted  in  a  language  which  they 
could  not  understand. 

12.  Hath  my  master  sent  me  to  thy 
master  and  to  thee.  To  Hezekiah,  and 
to  you  alone.  A  part  of  my  purpose  ia 
to  address  the  people,  to  induce  them  to 
leave  Hezekiah,  and  to  offer  no  resist- 
ance to  the  Assyrian.  1T  To  the  men 
that  sit  on  the  wall,  &c.  The  mean- 
ing of  this  is,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city,  if  they  do  not  surrender,  will  be 
subjected  to  the  severest  evils  of  famine. 
If  they  did  not  surrender,  it  was  the 
j  purpose  of  the  Assyrian  to  lay  siege  to 
the  city,  and  to  reduce  it.  Bat  it  was 
often  the  work  of  years  to  reduce  and 
|  take    a    city.     Nebuchadnezzar    speut 
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13  Then  Rabshakeh  stood,  and 
cried  with  "a  loud  voice  in  the 
Jews'  language,  and  said,  Hear 

thirteen  years  before  Tyre,  and  the 
Greeks  employed  ten  in  reducing  an- 
cient Troy.  The  sense  here  is,  there- 
fore, that  unless  the  people  could  be 
induced  to  surrender  to  Sennacherib, 
they  would  be  subjected  to  all  the  hor- 
rors of  a  siege,  when  they  would  be 
reduced  to  the  most  deplorable  state  of 
necessity  and  want.  The  idea  in  the 
whole  verse  is  clearly  expressed  in  the 
parallel  place  in  2  Chron.  xxxii.  11  : 
"  Doth  not  Hezekiah  persuade  you  to 
give  over  yourselves  to  die  by  famine 
and  by  thirst,  saying  the  Lord  our  God 
sliall  deliver  us  out  of  the  hand  of  the 
king  of  Assyria  V — In  regard  to  the 
indelicacy  of  this  passage  we  may  ob- 
serve (1,)  that  the  Masorites  in  the 
Hebrew  text  have  so  pointed  the  words 
used,  that  in  reading  it  the  offensiveness 
would  be  considerably  avoided.  It  is 
common  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  when 
a  word  is  used  in  the  text  that  is  in- 
delicate, to  place  another  word  in  the 
margin,  and  the  vowel  points  that  be- 
long to  the  word  in  the  margin  are  ap- 
plied to  the  word  in  the  text,  and  the 
word  in  the  margin  is  thus  commonly 
read.  In  accordance  with  this  custom 
among  the  Jews,  it  is  evident  that  more 
delicacy  might  have  been  observed  by 
our  translators  in  this,  and  in  some 
other  places  of  the  Scriptures.  (2.)  The 
customs,  habits,  and  modes  of  expression 
of  people  in  different  nations  and  times, 
differ.  What  appears  indelicate  at  one 
time  or  in  one  country,  may  not  only  be 
tolerated,  but  common  in  another. 
Many  things  are  esteemed  indelicate 
among  us  which  are  not  so  in  polite  and 
refined  France  ;  many  expressions  are 
so  regarded  now  which  were  not  in  the 
time  when  the  Bible  was  translated  into 
Eng.ish.  Many  things  may  be  to  U3 
offensive  which  were  not  so  to  the 
Syrians,  the  Babylonians,  and  the  Jews  ; 
and  many  modes  of  expression  which 
are  common  now,  and  consistent  with 
all  our  notions  of  refinement,  may  ap- 
pear improper  in  some  other  period  of 
bt  world.     There  are  many  things  in 


ye  the  words  of  the  pgreat  king 
the  king  of  Assyria. 

n  P».  17.  10—13.        'p  Ps.  S2.  6,  7.    Dan.  4.  37. 

Shakspeare,  and  in  most  of  the  old 
English  writers,  which  cannot  now  be 
read  without  a  blush.  Yet  need  I  say 
that  those  expressions  will  be  heard 
with  unconcern  in  the  theatre  by  those 
whose  delicacy  is  most  offended  by 
some  expression  in  the  Bible  1  There 
are  things  infinitely  more  offensive  to 
delicacy  in  Byron,  and  Moore,  and  even 
Burns,  than  there  are  in  the  Scriptures  ; 
and  yet  are  these  not  read  without  a 
murmur  by  those  who  make  the  loudest 
complaints  of  the  slightest  departure 
from  delicacy  in  the  Bible  ?  (3.)  There 
is  another  remark  to  be  made  in  regard 
to  this.  Isaiah  is  not  at  all  responsible 
for  the  indelicacy  of  the  language  here. 
He  is  simply  an  historian.  He  did  not 
say  it ;  nor  is  he  responsible  for  it.  If 
there  is  indelicacy  in  it,  it  is  not  in  re- 
cording  it,  but  in  saying  it ;  and  the 
responsibility  is  on  Rabshakeh.  If 
Isaiah  undertook  to  make  a  record  of 
an  important  transaction,  what  right 
had  he  to  abridge  it,  or  contract  it,  or 
to  make  it  different  from  what  it  was  1 
(4.)  And  again.  It  was  of  importance 
to  give  the  true  character  of  the  attack 
which  was  made  on  Jerusalem.  The 
coming  of  Sennacherib  was  attended 
with  pride,  and  insolence,  and  blas- 
phemy ;  and  it  was  important  to  state 
the  true  character  of  the  transaction, 
and  to  record  just  what  was  said  and 
done.  Hence,  Isaiah  as  a  faithful  his- 
torian, recorded  the  coming  of  the 
Assyrians ;  the  expressions  of  their 
haughtiness,  insolence,  and  pride  ;  their 
vain-boasting,  and  their  reproaches  of 
Jehovah  ;  and  for  the  same  reason  he 
has  recorded  the  gross  and  indelicate 
language  which  they  used  to  add  to 
the  trials  of  the  Jews.  Let  him  who 
used  the  language,  and  not  him  who 
recorded  it,  bear  the  blame. 

13.  Then  Rabshakeh  stood.  Indi- 
cating the  posture  of  a  man  who  intend* 
to  speak  to  them  at  a  distance.  IT  And 
cried  with  a  loud  voice.  So  that  thosti 
on  the  wall  could  hear.  IT  The  icordt 
of  the  king,  &c.     Note  ver.  4. 
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14  Thus  saith  the  king,  Let 
not  Hezekiah  deceive  you  ;  for 
he  shall  not  be  able  to  deliver 
you. 

15  Neither  let  Hezekiah  make 
you  trust  in  the  Lord,  saying, 
The  Lord  will  surely  deliver  us  : 
this  city  shall  not  be  delivered 
into  the  hand  of  the  king  of  As- 
syria. 

r  P.s.  71.  10,  11. 

14.  Let  not  Hezekiah  deceive  yGU. 
By  inducing  you  to  put  your  trust  in 
Jehovah  or  in  himself,  or  with  promises 
that  you  will  be  delivered.  IT  Not  be 
able  to  deliver  you.  In  2  Kings  xviii. 
29,  it  is  added  "  out  of  his  hand  ;"  but 
the  sense  is  substantially  the  same. 

15.  Make  you  trust  in  the  Lord. 
Rabshakeh  knew  that  Hezekiah  was 
professedly  devoted  to  Jehovah,  and 
that  he  would  endeavour  to  induce  the 
people  to  trust  in  him.  The  Jews  had 
now  no  other  refuge  but  God,  and  as 
long  as  they  put  their  confidence  there, 
even  Rabshakeh  knew  that  it  was  ha- 
zardous to  attempt  to  take  and  destroy 
their  city.  It  was  his  policy,  therefore, 
first  to  endeavour  to  undermine  their 
reliance  on  God,  before  he  could  have 
any  hope  of  success. — The  enemies  of 
God's  people  cannot  succeed  in  their  de- 
signs against  them  until  they  can  un- 
settle their  confidence  in  Him. 

16.  Hearken  not  to  Hezekiah.  Do 
not  listen  to  his  entreaties  to  confide  in 
him,  and  in  Jehovah  ;  do  not  unite 
with  him  in  endeavouring  to  make  any 
resistance  or  opposition  to  us.  IT  Make 
nn  agreement  with  me  by  a  present. 
The  LXX  read  this,  Et  0ov\so6e  iv\oyn- 
Bnvai,  *  If  you  wish  to  be  blessed,  or 
happy,  come  out  to  me.'  The  Hebrew 
is  literally,  '  Make  with  me  a  blessing,' 
RS^S,  The  idea  of  its  being  done 
"  by  a  present "  is  not  in  the  Hebrew 
text.  The  word  '  blessing '  here  proba- 
bly means  the  same  as  peace.  *  Make 
peace  with  me,'  perhaps  because  peace 
was  regarded  as  a  blessing ;  and  per- 
haps the  word  is  used  with  a  reference 

o  one   of   the   significations  of  ^"j2, 


10  Hearken  not  to  Hezekiah; 
for  thus  saith  the  king  of  Assyria, 
Make  5an  agreement  with  me  by 
a  present,  and  come  out  to  me ; 
and  eat  ye  every  one  of  his  vine, 
and  every  one  of  his  fig-tree,  and 
drink  ye  every  one  the  waters  of 
his  own  cistern ; 

17  Until  "I  come  and  take  you 

5  with  me  a  blessing,  or,  seek  my  favour  by  a 
present, 
t  Zech.  3.  10.  u  Frov.  12.  10. 


which  is  to  kneel  down,  and  this  word 
may  refer  to  their  kneeling  down;  that 
is,  to  their  offering  allegiance  to  the 
king  of  Assyria.  The  former  is.  how- 
ever, the  more  probable  sense,  that  the 
word  means  peace,  because  this  was  an 
evident  blessing,  or  would  be  the  source 
of  rich  blessings  to  them.  It  is  not, 
however,  used  in  this  sense  elsewhere  in 
the    Bible.      The    Chaldee    renders   it, 

*  make  peace  (^"J^)  w^tn  me-'  ^  -^n^ 
come  out  to  me.  Surrender  yourselves 
to  me.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  he 
did  not  mean  thai  he  would  then  re- 
move them  from  their  city  and  country, 
but  he  demanded  a  surrender,  intending 
to  come  and  remove  them  at  some  other 
period,  ver.  17.  IT  And  eat  ye  every 
one  of  his  own  vine.  An  emblem  of 
safety,  when  every  man  might  be  per- 
mitted to  partake  of  the  fruit  of  his  own 
labour.  All  that  he  now  professed  to 
desire  was,  that  they  should  surrender 
the  city,  and  give  up  their  means  of  de- 
fence, and  then  he  would  leave  them  in 
security  and  quietness,  until  it  should 
please  his  master  to  come  and  remove 
them  to  a  land  as  fertile  as  their  own. 
IT  And  drink  ye  every  one.  Another 
emblem  of  security  and  happiness.  Thia 
promise  was  made  to  induce  them  tc 
surrender.  On  the  one  hand,  he  threat* 
ened  them  with  the  dreadful  evils  of 
famine  if  they  refused  and  allowed  their 
city  to  be  besieged  (ver.  12)  ;  and  on 
the  other  he  promised  them,  for  a  time 
at  least,  a  quiet  and  secure  residence  in 
their  own  city,  and  then  a  removal  to  a 
land  not  inferior  to  their  own. 

17.    Until  I  corne.     These    are  the 
words  of  the  king  of  Assyria  delivered 
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away  to  a  land  like  your  own 
land,  a  land  of  corn  and  wine,  a 
land  of  bread  and  vineyards. 

18  Beware  lest  Hezekiah  per- 
suade you,  saying,  The  Lord 
will  deliver  us.  'Hath  any  of 
the  gods  of  the  nations  delivered 
his  land  out  of  the  hand  of  the 
king  of  Assyria? 

10  Where  are  the  gods  of 
Hamath  and  Arphad  ?  where  are 

by  Rabshakeh.  It  was  proposed  that 
they  should  remain  safely  in  Jerusalem 
until  Sennacherib  should  himself  come 
and  remove  them  to  his  own  land.  He 
was  now  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Lachish 
(ver.  2) ,  and  it  ia  probable  that  he  purposed 
to  take  some  other  of  the  unsubdued 
towns  in  that  part  of  Palestine.  T  And 
take  you  away.  It  was  common  for 
conquerors  in  ancient  times  to  remove  a 
vanquished  people  from  their  own  coun- 
try. They  did  this  either  by  sending 
them  forth  in  colonies  to  people  some 
unsettled  region,  or  by  removing  the 
body  of  them  to  the  land  of  the  con- 
queror. This  was  done  for  various 
purposes.  It  was  sometimes  to  make 
slaves  of  them  ;  sometimes  for  the  pur- 
poses of  triumph ;  but  more  commonly 
to  secure  them  from  revolt.  In  this 
manner  the  ten  tribes  were  removed 
from  the  kingdom  of  Samaria  ;  and 
thus  also  the  Jews  were  carried  to  Ba- 
bylon. Suetonius  says  (ch.  xxi.)  of 
Augustus  that  he  removed  the  Suevi 
and  the  Sicambri  into  Gaul  and  sta- 
tioned them  on  the  Rhine.  The  same 
thing  was  also  practised  in  Egypt  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  the  people  from 
revolt.  Gen.  xlvii.  21.  IT  A  land  like 
your  own  land.  A  fertile  land,  abound- 
ing in  the  same  productions  as  your 
own.  IT  And  wine.  Palestine  was 
celebrated  for  the  vine.  The  idea  is, 
that  in  the  land  to  which  he  would  re- 
move them,  they  should  not  want. 

18.  Hath  any  of  tht  gods  of  the  na- 
tions, Sec.  This  is  said  to  show  them 
the  impossibility,  as  he  supposed,  of  being 
delivered  from  the  arm  of  the  king  of 
Assyria.     He  had  conquered  all  before 


the  gods  of  Sepharvaim  ?  ana 
have  they  delivered  Samaria  ov4, 
6of  my  hand  ? 

20  Who  are  they  among  als 
the  gods  cof  these  lands  that  have 
delivered  their  land  out  of  my 
hand,  that  the  L»rd  should  de- 
liver Jerusalem  out  of  my  hand  • 

21  But  they  held  their  peacp 
and  answered  him  not  a  word 

z  Dan.  3  15.  6  2  Kings  18.  10. 

C  ch   37.  18,  19.     45.  16,  17. 

him,  and  not  even  the  gods  of  the  na 
tions  had  been  able  to  rescue  the  landf 
where  they  were  worshipped  from  th$ 
hands  of  the  victorious  invader.  He 
inferred,  therefore,  that  Jehovah,  tht 
God  of  Palestine,  could  not  save  theii 
land. 

19.  Where  are  the  gods  of  Harrat'i 
&c.  In  regard  to  these  places  see 
Notes  on  ch.  x.  9-11.  1T  Where  are 
the  gods  of  Sepharvaim  ?  Sepharvaim 
was  probably  in  Mesopotamia.  Ptolemy 
mentions  a  city  there  of  the  name  oi 
Sipphara,  as  the  most  southern  city  oi 
Mesopotomia,  which  is  probably  the 
same.  It  is  evident  that  it  was  in  the 
vicinity  of  Hamath  and  Arphad,  an*' 
these  are  known  to  have  been  in  Meso- 
potamia. When  Shalmancser  carried 
Israel  away  captive  from  Samaria,  he 
sent  colonies  of  people  into  Palestine  in 
their  stead,  among  whom  were  the 
Sepharvaim.  2  Kings  xvii.  24,  31. 
TT  And  have  they  delivered  Samaria. 
Note  ch.  x.  11.  The  author  of  the 
Books  of  Chronicles  expresses  this  in  a 
more  summary  manner,  and  says  that 
Rabshakeh  joined  Jehovah  with  the 
gods  of  the  nations  in  the  same  lan- 
guage of  reproach :  "  And  he  spake 
against  the  God  of  Jerusalem,  as  against 
the  gods  of  the  people  of  the  earth, 
which  were  the  work  of  the  hands  of 
man."     2  Chron.  xxxii.  19. 

21.  But  they  held  their  peace .  He- 
zekiah had  commanded  them  not  to 
answer.  They  were  simply  to  hear 
what  Ralehakeh  had  to  propose,  and  to 
report  to  him,  that  he  might  decide  on 
what  course  to  pursue.  It  was  a  case 
also  in  whjeh  it  yvas  cysry  vyay  propel 
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for  the  king's  commandment  was, 
saying,  Answer  him  not.' 

22  Then   came    Eliakim    the 
son  of  Hilkiah,  that  was  over  the 

i  Prov.  £6.  4. 

'-hat  they  should  be  silent.  There  was 
so  much  insolence,  self-confidence,  blas- 
phemy, the  proposals  were  so  degrading, 
and  the  claims  were  so  arrogant,  that  it 
•.vas  not  proper  that  they  should  enter 
into  conference,  or  listen  a  moment  to 
the  terms  proposed.  Their  minds  also 
were  so  horror-stricken  with  the  lan- 
guage of  insolence  and  blasphemy,  and 
their  hearts  so  pained  by  the  circum- 
stances cf  the  city,  that  they  would  not 
feel  like  replying  to  him. — There  are 
circumstances  when  it  is  proper  to  main- 
tain a  profound  silence  in  the  presence 
of  revilers  and  blasphemers,  and  when 
we  should  withdraw  from  them,  and  go 
and  spread  the  case  before  the  Lord. 
This  was  done  her:  (ch.  xxxvii.  l),and 


household,  and  Shebna  t'iio  scribe., 
and  Joah  the  son  of  Asaph,  the 
recorder,  to  Hezekiah  with  thei* 
clothes  rent,  and  told  him  the 
words  of  Rabshakeh. 


the    result   showed   that   this   was  the 


of 


wisdom 


course 

22.  With  their  clothes  rent.  This 
was  a  common  mark  of  grief  among 
the  Jews.  See  2  Sam.  iii.  21.  1  Kings 
xxi.  27.  Jer.  xxxvi.  24.  Ezra  ix.  3. 
Job  i.  20,  ii.  12,  and  Notes  on  Matt.  xxvi. 
65.  Acts  xiv.  14.  The  causes  of  the.: 
griefs  were  the  insolence  and  arrogance 
of  Rabshakeh  ;  the  proposal  to  surren- 
der the  city ;  the  threatening  of  the 
siege  on  the  one  hand  and  of  the  re- 
moval on  the  other,  and  the  blasphemy 
of  the  name  of  their  God,  and  the  re- 
proach of  the  king.  All  these  things 
filled  their  hearts  with  grief,  and  they 
hastened  to  make  report  to  Hezekiah. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 


ANALYSIS. 

This  chapter  contains  a  continuation  of  the  historical  narrative  commenced  in  the  previous  chap 
ter.  Hezekiah  went  with  expressions  of  grief  to  :ho  temple,  to  spread  the  cause  of  his  d.sireaa  before 
the  Lord,  ver.  l.  He  sent  an  embassage  to  Isaiah  to  ask  his  counsel  in  the  time  of  the  general  dis- 
tress, vs.  2—3.  Isaiah  replied  that  he  should  not  be  afraid  of  the  Assyrian,  tor  that  he  should  soon  ba 
destroyed,  vs.  6, 7.  The  return  of  Rabshakeh  to  Sennacherib,  ver.  8.  Sennacherib  heard  that  Tir 
hakah  kin;:  of  Ethiopia  was  preparing  to  make  war  upon  him,  and  sent  another  embassy,  with  sub 
Etantially  the  same  message  as  the  former,  to  induce  him  to  surrender,  vs.  9—13.  Hezekiah  having 
read  the  letter  which  lie  sent,  went  again  to  the  temple,  and  spread  it  before  the  Lord,  ver  14.  His 
prayer  is  recorded,  vs.  15— -it).  Isaiah,  in  answer  to  his  prayer,  reproves  the  pride  and  arrogance  of 
Sennacherib,  and  gives  the  assurance  that  Jerusalem  fha II  be  safe,  and  that  the  Assyrian  shall  be 
destroyed,  ve.  '21— sb.  The  chapter  closes  with  an  account  of  the  destruction  of  the  army  of  the 
Assyrians,  and  the  death  of  Sennacherib,  vs.  36—33. 

1  And  'it  came  to  pass,  when  ;  himself  with  sackcloth,  and  went 
king  Hezekiah  heard  it,  that  he  |  "into  the  house  of  the  Lord. 
rent  whis    clothes,    and    covered  ;   H  Kings  i»,  i.  &e.     mJobi.sa.     nvcr.u. 


1.  When  king  Hezekiah  heard  it. 
Heard  the  account  of  the  words  of  Rab- 
shakeh, ch.  xxxvi.  22.  f  That  he  rent 
his  clothes.  Note  ch.  xxxvi.  22.  TT  He 
covered  himself  xcith  sackcloth.  See 
Note  ch.  iii.  24.  IT  And  went  into  the 
kense  cj  the  Lord.     Went  up  to  the 


temple  to  spread  out  the  case  before  Je- 
hovah (ver.  14).  This  was  in  accord- 
ance with  the  usual  habit  of  Hezekiah ; 
and  it  teaches  us  that  when  we  are  en- 
vironed with  difficulties  or  danger,  and 
when  the  name  of  our  God  is  blas- 
phemed, we  should  go  and  spread  otif 
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I  And  he  sent  Eliakim,  who 
was  o"  cr  the  household,  and 
SHebna  the  scribe,  and  the  eld- 
ers of  the  priests,  covered  with 
^sackcloth,  unto  Isaiah  the  pro- 
phet, the  son  of  Amoz. 

3  And  they  said  unto  him, 
Thus  saith  Hezekiah,  This  day 
is  a  day  of  "trouble,  and  of  re- 
buke/ and  of  2 blasphemy  ;  for 
the  children  are  ccme  to  the  birth, 


b  Joel  1. 13. 


CPs.  50.  13.     e  ch.  25.  8.  Re*    3.19. 
2  or,  provocation. 


our  feelings  before  God,  and  seek  his 
aid. 

2.  And  he  sent  Eliakim.     Note  ch. 
xxxvi.   3.     If   And    the   elders  of  the 
priests.     It  was  a  case  of   deep   im- 
portance, and  one  th»it  pertained  in  a 
special  manner  to  the  interests  of  reli- 
gion ;    and  he,  therefore,   selected  the 
most   respectable    embassage    that    he 
could  to  ^resent  the  case  to  the  prophet. 
1T    0>  vered  with   sackcloth.     Religion 
.ad  been  Insulted.     The  God  whom  the 
priests  served  had  been  blasphemed,  and 
the  very  temple  was  threatened,  and  it 
was  proper  that  the  priests  should  go 
with    the    habiliments     of    mourning. 
if  Unto  Isaiah.     It  was  customary  on 
occasions  of  danger  to  consult  prophets, 
as  those  who  had  direct  communication 
with  God,  and  seek  counsel  from  them. 
Thus  Balak  sent  messengers  to  Balaam 
to  consult  him  in  a  time  of  perplexity 
(Num.  xxii.  5  seq.)  ;  thus  Jehoshaphat 
and  the  king  of  Israel  consulted  Micaiah 
in  time  of  danger  from  Syria  (1  Kings 
xxii.  1-13)  ;  thus  Ahaziah,  when  sick, 
Bent  to  consult  Elijah  (2  Kings  i.  1-9) ; 
and  thus  Josiah  sent  an  embassage  to 
Hu.dah  the  prophetess  to  inquire  in  re- 
gard to  the  book  which  was  found  in 
the  temple  of  the  Lord,  2  Kings  xxii.  14. 
3.   This  is  a  day  of  rebuke.     This 
may  refer  either  to  the  reproaches  of 
Rabshakeh,  or  more    probably    to  the 
fact  that  Hezekiah  regarded  the  Loud 
as  rebuking  his  people  for  their  sins. 
The  word  which  is  here  used,  ?in3^  , 
means  more  properly  chastisement  or 
punishment.  Ps.  cxlix.  7.  Hos.  v.    9 


and  there  fis  not  strength  to  bring 
forth. 

4  It  may  be  the  Loud  thy  God 
will  hear  the  words  of  Rabshakeh, 
whom  the  king  of  Assyria  hia 
master  hatl  sent  to  reproach  ;'the 
living  God,  and  will  reprove  the 
words  wnich  the  Loud  thy  God 
hath  heard  :  wherefore  lift  up  thy 
nrayer  for  the  ^remnant  that  is 
Heft. 

tl.  51.  7,8. 


/  «.h.  C6.  9. 
k  Rom.  9.  27. 


h  vcr.  23.  25. 
3  found. 


IT  And  of  blasphemy.  Marg.  "  or  pro- 
vocation." The  word  here  used,  ""^M  , 
means  properly  reproach  or  contumely ; 
and  the  sense  is,  that  God  and  his  cause 
had  been  vilified  by  Rabshakeh,  and  it 
was  proper  to  appeal  to  him  to  vindi- 
cate the  honour  of  his  own  name,  ver. 
4.  If  For  the  children  are  come,  &,c. 
The  meaning  of  this  figure  is  plain. 
There  was  the  highest  danger,  and  need 
of  aid.  It  was  as  in  childbirth  in  which 
the  pains  had  been  protracted,  the 
strength  exhausted,  and  where  there 
was  moot  imminent  danger  in  regard  to 
the  mother  and  the  child.  So  Heze- 
kiah said  there  was  the  most  imminent 
danger  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem.  They 
had  made  all  possible  preparations  for 
defence.  And  now,  in  the  most  criti- 
cal time,  they  felt  their  energies  ex- 
hausted, their  strength  insufficient  for 
their  defence,  and  they  needed  the  in- 
terposition of  God. 

4.  It  may  be  the  Lord  thy  God.  The 
God  whom  thou  dost  serve,  and  in 
whose  name  and  by  whose  authority 
thou  dost  exercise  the  prophetic  office. 
1f  Will  hear  the  words.  Will  come 
forth  and  vindicate  himself  in  regard  to 
the  language  of  reproach  and  blasphemy 
which  has  been  used.  See  a  similar 
use  of  the  word  "  hear  "  in  Ex.  ii.  24, 
in.  7.  "if  To  reproach  the  living  God. 
The  revilings  of  Rabshakeh  were  really 
directed  against  the  true  God.  The  re- 
proach of  the  "  living  God  "  consisted 
in  comparing  him  to  idols,  rind  Baying 
that  he  was  no  more  able  to  defend  Je- 
'  rusalem   than  the  Idol  gods  had   been 
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5  So  the  servants  of  king 
Hezekiah  came  to  Isaiah. 

6  And  Isaiah  said  unto  them, 
Thus  shall  ye  say  unto  your 
master,  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Be 
not  afraid'  of  the  words  that  thou 
hast  heard,  wherewith  the  serv- 
ants of  the  king  of  Assyria  have 
blasphemed  me. 

7  Behold  I  wall  4send   a  blast 

Ich.  43.  1,2.     51.  12,  13. 
4  or,  put  a  spirit  into  him,  1  Kings  22,  23. 

able  to  defend  their  lands.  See  Note 
ch.  xxxvi.  18.  The  phrase  "  the  living 
God "  is  often  applied  to  Jehovah  in 
contradistinction  from  idols  which  were 
mere  blocks  of  wood  or  stone.  IT  For 
the  remnant  that  is  left.  For  those 
who  survive  ;  or  probably  for  those  parts 
of  the  land,  including  Jerusalem,  that 
have  not  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  As- 
syrian. Sennacherib  had  taken  many 
towns,  but  there  were  many  also  that 
had  not  yet  been  subdued  by  him. 

6.  Wherewith  the  servants,  <Scc.  Heb. 

The  youth,  or  the  young  men  (*Vj)23). 

The  word  properly  denotes  boys,  youths, 
young  men  ;  and  is  used  here  probably 
by  way  of  disparagement,  in  contradis- 
tinction from  an  embassy  that  woukl  be 
truly  respectable  made  up  of  aged  men. 
IT  Have  blasphemed  me.  God  regard- 
ed these  words  as  spoken  against  him- 
self, and  he  would  vindicate  his  own 
iionour  and  name. 

7.  Behold,  I  tcill  send  a  blast  upon 
him."     Marg.  "  put  a  spirit  into  him." 

The  word  rendered  "  blast,"  H*n  ,  is 
commonly  rendered  spirit.  It  may  de- 
note breath,  air,  soul,  or  spirit.  There 
is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  word  is 
here  used  in  the  sense  of  blast  of  wind, 
as  our  translators  seem  to  have  sup- 
posed. The  sense  is  probably,  '  I  will 
infuse  into  him  a  spirit  of  fear,  by 
which  he  shall  be  alarmed  by  the  rumour 
which  he  shall  hear,  and  rr'um  to  his 
own  land.'  The  word  is  often  used  in 
this  sense.  Comp.  1  Sam.  xvi.  14.  See 
also  Isa.  xxxi.  8,  9.  Gesenius  under- 
stands it  her©  in  the  sense  of  will  or  dis- 
position.    '  I  will   change  his  will  or 


upon  him ;  and  he  shall  hear  a 
rumour,  and  return  to  his  own 
land ;  and  I  will  cause  him  to 
fall  by  the  sword  in  his  own 
land. 

8  So  Rabshakeh  returned,  and 
found  the  king  of  Assyria  war- 
ring against  Libnah  :°  for  he  had 
heard  that  he  was  departed  from 
'Lachish. 

0  Num.  33.  20,  21.     Josh.  91.  13.    2  Chron.  21.  10. 

q  Josh.  10.  31—34. 

disposition,  so  that  he  will  return  to  his 
own  land.'  H  And  he  shall  hear  a 
rumour.  The  rumour  or  report  here  re- 
ferred to,  was  doubtless  that  respecting 
Tirhakah  king  of  Ethiopia,  ver.  9.  It 
was  this  which  would  alarm  him,  and 
drive  him  in  haste  from  the  cities  which 
he  was  now  besieging,  and  be  the  means 
of  expelling  him  from  the  land.     ^  And 

1  will  cause  him,  ccc.  This  is  said  in 
accordance  with  the  usual  statements  in 
the  Scriptures,  that  all  events  are  under 
God's  providential  control.  Comp.  Note 
on  ch.  x.  5,  6.  IT  By  the  sword  in  his 
own  land.     See  Note  on  ver.  38. 

8.  So  Rabshakeh  returned.  Return- 
ed from  Jerusalem  to  the  camp  of  his 
master.  He  had  received  no  answer  to 
his  insulting  message  (ch.  xxxvi.  21)  ; 
he  saw  there  was  no  prospect  that  the 
city  would  surrender  ;  and  he  therefore 
returned  again  to  the  camp.  IT  And 
found  the  king  of  Assyria  warring 
against  Libnah.  He  had  departed  from 
Lachish.  Why  he  had  done  this  is  un- 
known. It  is  possible  that  he  had 
taken  it,  though  this  is  not  recorded 
any  where  in  history.  Or  it  is  possible 
that  he  had  found  it  impracticable  to 
subdue  it  as  speedily  as  he  had  desired, 
and  had  withdrawn  from  it  for  the  pur- 
pose of  subduing  other  places  that 
would  offer  a  more  feeble  resistance. 
Libnah  was  a  city  in  the  south  of  Judah 
(Josh.  xv.  42),  given  to  the  priests,  and 
declared  a  city  of  refuge.  1  Chron.  vi. 
54,  57.  Eusebius  and  Jerome  say  it 
was  in  the  district  of  Eleutheropolis. 
Calmet.  It  was  about  ten  miles  to  the 
northwest  of  Lachish.  This  city  was 
taken  by  Joshua,  and  all  its  inhabitants 
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9  And  he  heard  say  concern- 
ing Tirhakah  king  of  Ethiopia, 
He  is  come  forth  to  make  war 
with  thee :  and  when  he  heard 
it,  he  sent  messengers  to  Heze- 
kiah.  saying, 

10  Thus  shall  ye  speak  to 
Hezekiah  king  of  Judah,  saying, 
Let  not  thy  God  in  whom  thou 


trustest     deceive    thee,    sc 


ym 


B> 


put  to  the  sword.  After  taking  this, 
Joshua  next  assaulted  and  took  Lachish. 
Josh.  x.  29-32. 

9.  And  he  heard  say.     The  report  or 
r.anour  referred  to  in  ver.  7.     In  what 
way  he  heard  this  is  not  intimated.     It 
is  probable  that  the  preparations  which 
Tirhakah  had  made  were  well  known 
to  the  surrounding  regions,  and  that  he 
was  already  on  his  march  against  Sen- 
nacherib.      IT  Tirhakah.      This   king, 
who  by  Eusebius  and  by  most  ancient 
writers,  is  called  Tapaxds,  Tarakos,  was 
a  celebrated  conqueror,  and  had  subdued 
Egypt   to   himself.      lie   reigned    over 
Egypt  eighteen  years.     When  Senna- 
cherib marched  into  Egypt,  Sevechus  or 
Sethon  was  on  the  throne.     Sennache-  j 
rib  having  laid  siege  to  Pelusiam,  Tir-  ' 
hakah  came  to  the  aid  of  the  city,  and 
in  consequence  of  his  aid,  Sennacherib 
was  compelled   to  raise  the  siege  and 
returned  to  Palestine,  and  laid  siege  to 
Lachish.      Tirhakah   succeeded   Seve- 
chus in  Egypt,  and  was  the  third  and 
last  of  the  Ethiopian  kings  that  reigned 
over  that  country.     He  probably  took 
advantage  of  the  dislracted   state  that 
succeeded  the  death  of  Sevechus,  and 
secured   the  crown  for  himself.     This 
was,  however,  after  the  death  of  Senna- 
cherib.    The  capital  which  he  occupied 
was  Thebes.     See  Prideaux's  Connec- 
tion vol.  i.  pp.  141, 145, 149.  Ed.  1815. 
As  he  was  celebrated  as  a  conqueror, 
und  as  he  had  driven  Sennacherib  from 
Pelusium  and  from  Egypt,  we  may  see 
the  cause  of  the  alarm  of  Sennacherib 
when  it   was   rumoured  that   he   was 
about  to  follow  him  into  Palestine,  and 
to  make  war  on  him  there.     IT  He  is 
tifme  forth.     He  has  made  preparations, 


Jerusalem  shall  not  be  given 
into  the  hand  of  the  king  of  As- 
syria. 

11  Behold,  thou  hast  heard 
what  the  kings  of  Assyria  have 
done'  to  all  lanas,  by  destroying 
them  utterly ;  and  shalt  thou  be 
delivered  ? 

12  Have  the  gods  of  the   na- 

sch.  n.  ir. 

and  is  on  his  way.  1f  He  sent  messen- 
gers., &C  With  letters  or  despatches, 
ver.  14.  Hezekiah  was  probably  igno- 
rant of  the  approach  of  Tirhakah,  or  at 
all  events  Sennacherib  would  s.ppose 
that  he  was  ignorant  of  it  ;  and  ki  Sen- 
nacherib knew  that  there  would  be  no 
hope  that  Hezekiah  would  yiell  if  he 
knew  that  Tirhakah  was  approaching 
to  make  war  on  him,  he  seema  to  have 
resolved  to  anticipate  the  intelligence, 
and  to  see  if  it  were  possible  to  induce 
him  to  surrender.  He,  therefore,  sent 
substantially  the  same  message  as  be- 
fore, and  summoned  him  to  capitulate. 

10.  Let  not  thy  God  deceive  thee. 
The  similar  message  which  had  been 
sent  by  Rabshakeh  (ch.  xxxvi.  14,  15) 
had  been  sent  mainly  to  the  people  to 
induce  them  not  to  put  confidence  in 
Hezekiah,  as  if  he  would  deceive  them 
by  leading  them  to  rely  on  the  aid  of 
Jehovah.  As  that  had  failed,  he,  as  a 
last  resort,  sent  a  similar  message  to 
Hezekiah  himself,  designed  to  alienate 
his  mind  from  God,  and  assuring  him 
that  resistance  would  be  vain.  To 
convince  him,  he  referred  him  (vs.  11- 
13)  to  the  conquests  of  the  Assyrians, 
and  assured  him  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  resist  a  nation  that  had  subdued 
so  many  others.  He  had  it  not  in  his 
power  to  add  Egypt  to  the  list  of  sub- 
dued kingdoms,  or  it  would  have  been 
done. 

11.  And  shalt  thou  he  delivered? 
How  will  it  be  possible  for  you  to  stand 
out  against  the  conquerors  of  the  world  \ 

12.  My  fathers.  My  predecessor* 
on  the  throne.  IT  Gozan.  This  was  a 
region  or  country  in  the  northern  part 
of  Mesopotamia,  and  on  the  river  Cha- 
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'.ions  delivered  them  which  my 
fathers  have  destroyed,  as  Gozan," 

V  2  Kings  17.  6.  18.  11.  w  Gen   12.  4.  28.  10. 

x  Amoe  l.  5. 


boras.  There  was  a  river  of  the  name 
Gozan  in  Media,  which  ran  through  the 
province  a&tl  gave  it  its  name.  The 
'iver  fell  probably  into  the  Chaboras. 
This  region  is  known  to  have  been 
under  the  dominion  of  Assyria,  for 
Shalmaneser,  when  he  had  subdued  the 
ten  tribes,  carried  them  away  beyond 
the  Euphrates  to  a  country  bordering  on 
the  river  Gozan.  2  Kings  xvii.  6.  Ac- 
cording to  Gesenius,  the  river  which  is 
referred  to  is  the  Chaboras  itself.  He 
translates  the  passage  in  2  Kings  xvii. 
6,  thus,  "  And  placed  them  in  Chaleitis 
(Halah),  and  on  the  Chabor  (Habor)  a 
river  of  Gozan,  and  in  the  cities  of  the 
Medes."  According  to  this,  the  river 
was  the  Chaboras,  the  Chabor  of  Eze- 
kicl,  and  the  region  was  situated  on  the 
Chaboras.  This  river  falls  into  the 
Euphrates  from  the  East.  Ptolemy  calls 
the  region  lying  between  the  Chaboras 
and  Laocoras  by  the  name  of  Gauzan- 
itis,  which  is  doubtless  the  same  as  the 
Hebrew  Gozan.  Gozan  is  usually  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  cities  of 
Mesopotamia.  1  Chron.  v.  26.  2  Kings 
xix.  42.  H  And  Haran.  This  was  a 
city  of  Mesopotamia,  to  which  Abra- 
ham went  after  he  left  Ur  of  the  Chal- 
dees.  His  father  died  here  ;  and  from 
this  place  he  was  called  to  go  into  the 
land  cf  promise.  Gen.  xi.  31,32.  Comp. 
Note  Acts  vii.  4.  It  is  now  called 
Harran  and  is  situated  in  36°  52'  N. 
lat.  and  39°  5'  E  Long,  in  a  flat  and 
sandy  plain,  and  is  only  peopled  by  a 
few  wandering  Arabs  who  select  it  as 
the  place  of  residence  on  account  of  ihe 
delicious  waters  it  contains.  It  belong- 
ed by  conquest  to  the  Assyrian  empire,  j 
?  And  Eezeph.  According  to  Abulfeda 
there  were  many  towns  of  this  name. 
One,  however,  was  more  celebrated  than 
the  others,  and  is  probably  the  one  here 
referred  to.  It  was  situated  about  a 
day's  journey  west  of  the  Euphrates, 
and  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  by  the 
name  of  'P^c-a/m,  JResapha.  IT  And  the 
children  of  Eden.    Eden  was  evidently 


and  Haran,19  and  Rezeph,  and  the 
children  of  Eden*  which  were  in 

Telassar  ? 

a  country  well  known  in  the  time  of 
Isaiah,  and  was  doubtless  the  tract 
within  which  man  was  placed  when  he 
was  created.  The  garden  or  Paradise 
was  in  Eden,  and  was  not  properly 
itself  called  Eden.  Gen.  ii.  8.  It  is 
probable  that  Eden  was  a  region  or 
tract  of  country  of  considerable  extent. 
Its  situation  ha3  been  a  subject  of  anx- 
ious inquiry.  It  is  not  proper  here  to 
go  into  an  examination  of  this  subject. 
It  is  evident  from  the  passage  before  us 
that  it  was  either  in  Mesopotamia  or  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  that  country,  since 
it  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  cities 
and  towns  of  that  region.  It  is  men- 
tioned by  Ames  (B.  C.  787)  as  a  coun- 
try then  well  known,  and  as  a  part  of 
Syria,  not  far  from  Damascus. 

I  will  break  also  the  bar  of  Damascus, 

And  cut  oil'  the  inhabitant  from  the  plain  of  Aven, 

And  him  thatholdeth  the  sceptre  from  the  houst 

of  Eden. 
And  the  people  of  Syria  shall  go  into  captivity  to 

Kir, 
Saith  the  Lord.  Amos  i.  5. 

In  Isa.  Ii.  3,  Eden  is  referred  to  as  a 
country  well  known  and  as  distinguish- 
ed for  its  fertility. 

For  JEHOVAH  shall  comfort  Zion  ; 

He  will  comfort  all  her  waste  places. 

And  he  will  make  her  wilderness  like  Eden, 

And  her  desert  l.ke  the  gardens  of  JEHOVAH. 

Thus  also  in  Ezek.  xxvii.  23,  we  find 
Eden  mentioned  in  connection  with 
Haran  and  Canneh.  Canneh  was  pro- 
bably the  same  as  Calneh  (Gen.  x.  10), 
the  Calno  of  Isaiah  (Isa.  x.  9),  and  was 
doubtless  situated  in  Mesopotamia,  since 
it  is  joined  with  cities  that  are  known 
to  have  been  there.  Comp.  also  Ezek. 
xxxi.  9,  16,  18.  All  those  passages 
demonstrate  that  there  was  such  a 
country,  and  prove  also  that  it  was 
either  in  Mesopotamia  or  in  a  country 
adjacent  to  Mesopotamia.  It  is  not, 
however,  possible  now  to  designate  its 
exact  boundaries.  H  In  Telassar.  This 
place  is  nowhere  else  mentioned  in  the 
Scriptures.  Nothing,  therefore,  is  known 
of  its  situation.  The  connection  de« 
mantis  that  it  should  be  in  Mesopotamia 
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13  Where  is  the  king  of  Ha- 
math,y  and  the  king  of  Arphad, 
and  the  king  of  the  tuty  of  Sep- 
harvaim,  Hena,  and  lvah  ? 

14  And  Hezekiah  received  the 
letter  from  the  hand  of  the  mes- 
sengers, and  read  it :  and  Heze- 
kiah went  up  "unto  the  house  of 
the  Lord,  and  spread  it  before 
the  Lord. 

y  ch.  19.  Jer.  49.  23.  a  ver.  1.  Joel  2.  17—20. 
d  Ex.  25.  22.     Ps.  30.  1.  99.  1.  e  ch.  43.  10,  11. 

The  names  of  ancient  places  were  so 
often  lost  or  changed  that  it  is  often  im- 
possible to  fix  their  exact  locality. 

13.  The  king  of  Hamath.  Note  ch. 
xxxvi.  19.  IT  Hena,  and  lvah.  Hena 
is  mentioned  in  2  Kings  xviii.  34,  xix. 
13.  It  was  evidentiy  in  Mesopotamia, 
and  was  probably  the  same  which  was 
afterwards  called  Ana,  situated  near  a 
ford  of  the  Euphrates.  The  situation 
of  lvah  is  not  certainly  known.  It  was 
under  the  Assyrian  dominion,  and  was 
one  of  the  places  from  which  colonists 
were  brought  to  Samaria.  2  Kings  xvii. 
&4,  31.  Michaelis  supposes  that  it  was 
between  Bcrytus  and  Tripoli,  but  was 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Assyrians. 

14.  And  Hezekiah  received  the  let- 
ter. Heb.  letters,  in  the  plural.  It  is 
not  mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  em- 
bassy (ver.  9)  that  a  letter  was  sent, 
but  it  is  not  probable  that  an  embassage 
would  be  sent  to  a  monarch  without  a 
written  document.  IT  Went  up  into 
the  house  of  the  Lord.  The  temple, 
ver.  1.  TT  And  spread  it  before  the 
Lord.  Perhaps  unrolled  the  document 
there,  and  spread  it  out ;  or  perhaps  it 
means  simply  that  he  spread  out  the 
contents  of  the  letter,  that  is,  made  men- 
tion of  it  in  his  prayer.  Hezekiah  had 
no  other  resource.  He  was  a  man  of 
God  ;  and  in  his  trouble  he  looked  to 
God  for  aid.  He,  therefore,  before  he 
formed  any  plan  went  up  to  the  temple, 
and  laid  his  case  before  God.  What  an 
example  for  all  monarchs  and  rulers ! 
And  what  an  example  fb*  all  the  people 
>f  God  in  times  of  perplexity  ! 

16.  O  Lord  of  hosts.     Note  ch.  i.  9. 


15  And  Hezekiah  prayed  unto 
the  Lord,  saying, 

16  O  Lord  of  hosts,  God  of 
Israel,  that  dwellcst  dbetween  the 
cherubims,  thou  'art  the  God, 
even  thou  •'alone,  of  all  the  king- 
doms of  the  earth ;  thou  hast 
made  heaven  and  earth. 

17  Incline  ethine  ear,  O  Lord, 
and  hear ;  open  thine   eyes,A  O 


/P8. 

g  Dan.  9.  13. 


10. 
h  Job  36.  7. 


IT  That  dwcllest  between  the  cherubim. 
On  the  cherubim  see  Note  on  ch.  xiv. 
13.  The  reference  here  is  doubtless  to 
the  fact  that  the  symbol  of  the  divine 
presence  in  the  temple — the  Shechinah 

(from  *\~'&  shakhun  to  dwell, to  inhabit ; 
so  called  because  it  was  the  symbol  of 
God's  dwelling  with  his  people  or  in- 
habiting the  temple) — rested  on  the 
cover  of  the  ark  in  the  temple.  Hence 
God  is  frequently  represented  as  dwelling 
between  the  cherubim.  Ex.  xxv.  22. 
Ps.  lxxx.  1,  xcix.  1.  On  the  whole 
subject  of  the  cherubim  the  reader  may 
consult  an  article  in  the  Quarterly  Chris- 
tian Spectator  for  September,  1836. 
IT  Thou  art  the  God.  The  only  God, 
ch.  xliii.  10,  11.  IT  Even  thou  alone. 
There  is  none  besides  thee — a  truth 
which  is  often  affirmed  in  the  Scriptures. 
Ps.  lxxxvi.  10.  Deut.  xxxii.  39.  1  Cor. 
viii.  4.  IT  Thou  hast  made  heaven  and 
earth.  It  was  on  the  ground  of  this 
power  and  universal  dominion  that 
Hezekiah  pleaded  that  God  would  inter- 
pose. 

17.  Incline  thine  ear.  This  is  evi- 
dently language  taken  from  what  occurs 
among  men.  When  they  are  desirous 
of  hearing  distinctly,  they  incline  the 
ear  or  apply  it  close  to  the  speaker. 
Similar  language  is  not  unfrequently 
used  in  the  Scriptures  as  applicable  to 
God.  2  Kings  xix.  16.  Ps.  lxxxvi.  1, 
xxxi.  2,lxxxviii.2.  Dan.  ix.  18.  If  Open 
thine  eyes.  This  is  similar  language 
applied  to  God,  derived  from  the  fact 
that  when  we  wish  to  see  an  object  the 
eyes  are  fixed  upon  it.  Comp.  Job  xiv. 
3,  xxvii.  19.     IT  And  hear  nil  the  word* 
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Lord,  and  sec  ;  and  hear  all  the 
words  of  Sennacherib,  which  hath 
sent  to  reproach  the  living  God. 

18  Of  a  truth,  Lord,  the  kings 
of  Assyria  have  laid  waste  all  the 
•nations,  and  their  countries, 

19  And  have  7cast  their  gods 
into  the   fire :  for   they    were  no 


6  lanth. 


That  is,  attend  to  their  words,  and  in- 
flict suitable  punishment.  This  was  the 
burden  of  the  prayer  of  Hezekiah,  that 
God  would  vindicate  his  own  honour, 
and  save  his  name  from  reproach. 
*X  Which  he  hath  sent.  In  the  letters 
which  he  had  sent  to  Hezekiah,  as  well 
as  the  words  which  he  had  sent  to  the 
people  by  Rabshakeh,  ch.  xxxvi.  18-20. 
%  To  reproach  the  living  God.  Note 
ver.  4. 

18.  Of  a  truth.  It  is  as  he  has  said, 
that  all  the  nations  have  been  subjected 
to  the  arms  of  the  Assyrian.  He  now 
intends  to  add  Jerusalem  to  the  number 
of  vanquished  cities  and  kingdoms,  and 
to  boast  that  he  has  subdued  the  nation 
under  the  protection  of  Jehovah,  as  he 
had  done  the  nations  under  the  protec- 
tion of  idol  gods.  IT  Have  laid  waste 
all  the  nations.  Hcb.  as  in  the  margin, 
all  the  lands.  But  this  is  evidently  an 
elliptical  form  of  expression  meaning  all 
the  inhabitants  or  people  of  the  lands. 
In  2  Kings  xix.  17,  it  is  thus  expressed  : 
"  The  kings  of  Assyria  have  destroyed 
the  nations  and  their  lands." 

19.  And  have  cast  their  gods  into 
the  fire.  This  appears  to  have  been  the 
usual  policy  of  the  Assyrians  and  Baby- 
lonians. It  was  contrary  to  the  policy 
which  the  Romans  afterwards  pursued, 
for  they  admitted  the  gods  of  other  na- 
tions among  their  own,  and  even  allow- 
ed them  to  have  a  place  in  the  Pantheon. 
Their  design  stems  not  to  have  been  to 
alienate  the  feelings  of  the  vanquished, 
but  to  make  them  feel  that  they  were  a 
part  of  the  same  people.  They  suppos- 
ed that  a  vanquished  people  would  be 
conciliated  with  the  idea  that  their  gods 
were  admitted  to  participate  in  the 
honours  of  those  which  were  worship- 


gods,  but  *the  work  of  men'a 
hands,  wood  and  stone ;  there- 
fore they  have  destroyed  them. 

20  Now,  therefore,  O  Lord 
our  God,  save  us  from  his  hand, 
that  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth 
may  know  "that  thou  art  the 
Lord,  even  thou  only. 

k  Ps.  113,  4.  &C.      ch.  40.  19,  20.     41.  7.     44.  9,  &3. 
oPs.  46.  10.     ch.  42.  8. 

ped  by  the  conquerors  of  the  world 
But  the  policy  of  the  Eastern  conquerors 
was  different.  They  began  usually  by 
removing  the  people  themselves  whom 
they  had  subdued,  to  another  land. 
Note  ch.  xxxvi.  17.  They  thus  intend- 
ed to  alienate  their  minds  as  much  as 
possible  from  their  own  country.  They 
laid  every  thing  waste  by  fire  and  sword, 
and  thus  destroyed  their  homes,  and  all 
the  objects  of  their  attachment  They 
destroyed  their  temples,  their  groves, 
and  their  household  gods.  They  well 
knew  that  the  civil  policy  of  the  nation 
was  founded  in  religion,  and  that  to 
subdue  them  effectually  it  was  necessary 
to  abolish  their  religion.  Which  was 
the  wisest  policy,  may  indeed  admit  of 
question.  Perhaps  in  each  case  the 
policy  was  well  adapted  to  the  particular 
end  which  was  had  in  view.  1T  Foi 
they  were  no  gods.  They  were  not 
truly  gods,  and  therefore  they  had  no 
power  of  resistance,  and  it  was  easy  to 
destroy  them. 

20.  That  all  the  kingdoms  of  tht 
earth  may  know.  Since  he  has  been 
able  to  subdue  all  others ;  and  since 
Judea  alone,  the  land  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Jehovah,  would  be  saved,  all 
the  nations  would  know  that  it  could 
not  be  by  the  power  of  an  idol.  The 
desire  of  Hezekiah,  therefore,  was  not 
primarily  that  of  his  own  personal  safety 
or  the  safety  of  his  kingdom.  It  was 
that  Jehovah  might  vindicate  his  great 
and  holy  name  from  reproach,  and  that 
the  world  might  know  that  he  was  the 
only  true  God.  A  supreme  regard  to 
the  glory  of  God  influenced  this  pious 
monarch  in  his  prayers,  and  we  have 
here  a  beautiful  model  of  the  object 
which  we  should  have  in  view  when  w« 
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21  Then  Isaiah  the  son  of 
Amoz  sent  unto  Hezekiah,  say- 
ing, Thus  saith  the  Lord  God 
;>f  Israel,  Whereas  thou  hast 
prayed  6to  me  against  Sennach- 
erib king  of  Assyria : 

22  This  is  the  word  which  the 
Lord  hath  spoken  concerning 
him  ;  The  virgin,  the  daughter  of 
Zion,    hath    despised  dthee,    and 

l  Prov.  15  29.    Luke  13.  1.       d  Ps.  31.  13.  15.  1,  2. 

come  before  God.  It  is  not  primarily 
that  we  may  be  saved  ;  it  is  not,  as  the 
leading  motive,  that  our  friends,  or  that 
the  world  may  be  saved  ;  it  is  that  the 
name  of  God  may  be  honoured.  This 
motive  of  prayer,  is  one  that  is  with 
great  frequency  presented  in  the  Bible. 
Comp.  eh.  xlii.  8,  xliii.  10,  13,  25. 
Deut.  xxxii.  39.  Ps.  lxxxiii.  18,xlvi.  10. 
Neh.  ix.  6.  Dan.  ix.  18,  19.— Perhaps 
there  could  have  been  furnished  no  more 
striking  proof  that  Jehovah  was  the 
true  God,  than  would,  be  by  the  defeat 
of  Sennacherib.  No  other  nation  had 
been  able  to  resist  the  Assyrian  arms. 
The  great  power  of  that  empire  was  now 
concentrated  in  the  single  army  of  Sen- 
nacherib. He  was  coming  with  great 
confidence  of  success.  He  was  ap- 
proaching the  city  devoted  to  Jehovah — 
the  city  where  the  temple  was,  and  the 
city  and  people  that  were  every  where 
understood  to  be  under  his  protection. 
The  affairs  of  the  world  had  arrived  at 
a  crisis ;  and  the  time  had  come  when 
the  great  Jehovah  could  strike  a  blow 
which  would  be  felt  on  all  nations,  and 
carry  the  terror  cf  his  name,  and  the 
report  of  his  powei  throughout  the  earth. 
Perhaps  this  was  one  of  the  main  motives 
of  the  destruction  of  that  mighty  army. 
God  intended  that  his  power  should  be 
felt,  and  that  inonarchs  and  people  that 
arrayed  themselves  against  him,  and 
blasphemed  him,  should  have  a  striking 
demonstration  \\at  he  was  God,  and 
that  none  of  the  devices  of  his  enemies 
could  succeed. 

21.  IVlter eas \  thou  hast  prayed.  Be- 
cans?  thou  hast  come  to  me  instead  of  re- 
lying on  thy  own  resources  and  sirengih. 


laughed  thee  to  scorn  ;  the  daugh* 
ter  of  Jerusalem  hath  shaken  he* 
head  at  thee. 

23  Whom  hast  thou  reproach- 
ed and  blasphemed  ?  and  against 
whom  hast  thou  exalted  thy  voice, 
and  lifted  up  thine  eyes  on  high  ? 
even  against  the  Holy  One  of 
Israel. 

24  By  8thy  servants  hast  thou 

3  the  hand  of  thy. 

In  2  Kings  xix.  20,  it  is,  "  That  which 
thou  hast  prayed  to  me  against  Senna- 
cherib, king  of  Assyria,  I  have  heard." 

22.  The  virgin  ,the  daughter  of  Zion, 
Jerusalem.  See  Note  ch.  i.  8.  Comp. 
Note  ch.  xxiii.  12.  The  parallelism  in 
this  and  the  following  verses  shows  that 
the  poetic  form  of  speech  is  here  intro- 
duced. II  Ha  si  despised  thee.  That 
is,  it  is  secure  from  thy  contemplated 
attack.  The  idea  is,  that  Jerusalem 
would  exult  over  the  ineffectual  attempts 
of  Sennacherib  to  take  it,  and  over  his 
complete  overthrow.  IT  Hath  laughed 
thee  to  scorn.  Will  make  thee  an  ob- 
ject of  derision.  IT  Hath  shaken  her 
head  at  thee.  This  is  an  indication  of 
contempt  and  scorn.  Comp.  Ps.  xxii.  7, 
cix.  25.  Jer.  xviii.  16.  Zeph.  ii.  15.  Matt, 
xxvii.  39. 

23.  Whom  hast  thou  reproached. 
Not  an  idol.  Not  one  who  has  no 
power  to  take  vengeance,  or  to  defend 
the  city  under  his  protection,  but  the 
living  God.  *S  Exalted  thy  voice.  That 
is,  by  thy  messenger.  Thou  hast  spo- 
ken in  a  loud,  confident  tone  ;  in  the 
language  of  reproach  and  threatening. 
IT  And  lifted  up  thine  eyes  on  high. 
To  lift  up  the  eyes  is  an  indication  of 
haughtiness  and  pride.  He  had  evinced 
arrogance  in  hi3  manner,  and  he  wae 
yet  to  learn  that  it  was  against  the 
living  and  true  God. 

24.  By  thy  servants.  Heb.  By  the 
hand  of  thy  servants.  That  is,  by 
Rabshakeh,  ch.  xxxvi.,  and  by  those 
whom  he  had  now  sent  to  Hezekiah 
with  letters,  vs.  9,  14.  IT  And  host 
said.  Isaiah  does  not  here  quote  tha 
precise  words  which  Rabfjuakeh  or  th* 
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reproached  the  Lord,  and  hast 
said,  By  the  multitude  of  my 
chariots  am  I  come  up  to  the 
height  of  the  mountains,  to  the 
sides  of  Lebanon  ;  and  I  will  cut 
down  the  stall  cedars  thereof,  and 

C  talln&ss  of  the  cedars  thereof,  and  the  choice 
of  the  Jir-  trees  thereof 

other  messengers  had  used,  but  quotes 
the  substance  of  what  had  been  uttered, 
and  expresses  the  real  feelings  and  in- 
tentions of  Sennacherib.  IT  By  the 
multitude  of  my  chariots.  The  word 
chariots  here  denotes  war -chariots. 
See  Notes  ch.  ii.  7,  lxvi.  20.  IT  To  the 
height  of  the  mountains.  Lebanon  is 
here  particularly  referred  to.  Chariots 
were  commonly  used,  as  cavalry  was,  in 
plains.  But  it  is  probable  that  Lebanon 
was  accessible  by  chariots  drawn  by 
horses.  V  To  the  sides  of  Lebanon. 
On  the  situation  of  Lebanon  see  Notes 
chs.  x.  34,  xxix.  17.  Sennacherib  is 
represented  as  having  carried  desolation 
to  Lebanon,  and  as  having  cut  down  its 
stately  trees.  See  Note  ch.  xxxiii.  9. 
t  I  will  cut  down  the  tall  cedars  there- 
of. Marg.  the  tallness  of  the  cedars 
thereof.  The  boast  of  Sennacherib  was 
that  he  would  strip  it  of  its  beauty  and 
ornament ;  that  is,  that  he  would  lay  the 
land  waste.  IT  And  the  choice  fir-trees 
thereof.  See  Note  ch.  xiv.  8.  The 
LXX  render  it  "  the  beauty  of  the  cy- 
press, vTrapicTtrov."  The  word  here  de- 
notes the  cypress,  a  tree  resembling  the 
white  cedar.  It  grew  on  Lebanon,  and 
together  with  the  cedar  constituted  its 
glory.  Its  wood,  like  that  of  the  cedar, 
was  employed  for  the  floors  and  ceilings 
of  the  temple.  1  Kings  v.  22,  24,  vi.  15, 
34.  It  was  used  for  the  decks  and 
sheathing  of  ships,  Ezek.  xxvii.  5 ;  for 
spears,  Neh.  ii.  4 ;  and  for  musical  in- 
struments, 2  Sam.  vi.  5.  IT  The  height 
of  his  border.  The  extreme  retreats  ; 
the  farthest  part  of  Lebanon.  In  2  Kings 
xix.  23,  it  is,  "  I  will  enter  the  lodgings 
of  his  borders  ;"  perhaps  referring  to  the 
fact  that  on  the  ascent  to  the  top  of  the 
mountain  there  was  a  place  for  the  re- 
pose of  travellers ;  a  species  of  inn  or 
taravansera  which  bounded  the  usuul 


the  choice  fir-trees  thereof:  and 
I  will  enter  into  the  height  cf  hia 
border,  and  the  forest  °of  hia 
Carmel. 

25  I  have  digged,  and   drunk 
water  ;  and  with  the  sole  of  my 

6  or,  and  his  fruitful  field. 

attempts  of  persons  to  ascend  the  moun- 
tain. Such  a  lodging  place  on  the  sides 
or  tops  of  mountains  which  are  frequent- 
ly ascended  is  not  uncommon.  IT  And 
the  forest  of  his  Carmel.  On  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  Carmel,  see  Note  ch. 
xxix.  17.  Here  it  means,  as  in  that 
passage,  a  rich,  fertile,  and  beautiful 
country.  It  is  known  that  Lebanon 
was  covered  on  the  top,  and  far  down 
the  sides,  with  perpetual  snow.  But 
there  was  a  region  lying  on  its  sides, 
between  the  snow  and  the  base  of  the 
mountain,  that  was  distinguished  for 
fertility,  and  that  was  highly  cultivated. 
This  region  produced  grapes  in  abun- 
dance ;  and  this  cultivated  part  of  the 
mountain  thick  set  with  vines  and  trees 
might  be  called  a  beautiful  grove.  This 
was  doubtless  the  portion  of  Lebanon 
which  is  here  intended.  At  a  distance, 
this  tract  on  the  sides  of  Lebanon  ap- 
peared doubtless  as  a  thicket  of  shrubs 
and  trees.  The  phrase  "  garden-forest," 
will  probably  express  the  sense  of  the 
passage.  "  After  leaving  Baalbec,  and 
approaching  Lebanon,  towering  walnut- 
trees,  either  singly  or  in  groups,  and  a 
rich  carpet  of  verdure,  the  offspring  of 
numerous  streams,  give  to  this  charming 
district  the  air  of  an  English  park,  ma- 
jestically bordered  with  snow-tipped 
mountains.  At  Deir  el  Akmaar  the 
ascent  begins — winding  among  dwarf 
oaks,  hawthorns,  and  a  great  variety  of 
shrubs  and  flowers.  A  deep  bed  of  snow 
had  now  to  be  crossed,  and  the  horsea 
sunk  cr  slipped  at  every  moment.  To 
ride  was  impracticable,  and  to  walk 
dangerous,  for  the  melting  snow  pene- 
trated our  boots,  and  our  feet  were 
nearly  frozen.  An  hour  ari  a  hal. 
brought  us  to  the  cedars."     Hogg. 

25.  I  have  digged.     That  is..  I  have 
digged  wells.  This  was  regarded  amon# 
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feet  have  I  dried  up  till  the  rivers  |  of  the  7besieged  places. 

7  or,  fenced  and  closed. 


eastern  nations  as  an  important  achieve- 
ment. It  wa3  difficult  to  find  water, 
tven  by  digging,  in  sandy  deserts  ;  and 
in  a  country  abounding  with  rocks,  it 
was  an  enterprise  of  great  difficulty  to 
sink  a  well.  Hence  the  possession  of  a 
well  became  a  valuable  property,  and 
was  sometimes  the  occasion  of  conten- 
tion between  neighboring  tribes.  Gen. 
xxvi.  20.  Hence  also  to  stop  up  the 
wells  of  water,  by  throwing  in  rocks  or 
sand,  became  one  of  the  most  obvious 
ways  of  distressing  an  enemy,  and  was 
often  resorted  to.  Gen.  xxvi.  15,  18. 
2  Kings  iii.  19,  25.  To  dig  wells,  or  to 
furnish  water  in  abundance  to  a  people, 
became  also  an  achievement  which  was 
deemed  worthy  to  be  recorded  in  the 
history  of  kings  and  princes.  2  Chron. 
xxvi.  10.  Many  of  the  most  stupendous 
and  costly  of  the  works  of  the  Romans 
in  the  capital  of  their  empire,  and  in  the 
principal  towns  of  their  provinces,  con- 
sisted in  building  aqueducts  to  bring 
water  from  a  distance  into  a  city.  An 
achievement  like  this  I  understand 
Sennacherib  as  boasting  he  had  per- 
formed ;  that  he  had  furnished  water 
for  the  cities  and  towns  of  his  mighty 
empire  ;  that  he  had  accomplished  what 
was  deemed  so  difficult,  and  what  re- 
quired so  much  expense,  as  digging 
wells  for  his  people  ;  and  that  he  had 
secured  them  from  being  stopped  up  by 
his  enemies  so  that  he  and  his  people 
drank  of  the  water  in  peace.  Gesenius, 
however,  understands  this  as  a  boast 
that  he  had  extended  the  bounds  of  his 
empire  beyond  its  original  limits,  and 
unto  regions  that  were  naturally  desti- 
tute of  water,  and  where  it  was  neces- 
sary to  dig  wells  to  supply  his  armies. 
Rosenmuller  understands  it  as  saying : 
"  I  have  passed  over,  and  taken  posses- 
sion of  foreign  lands."  Drusius  regards 
it  as  a  proverbial  saying,  meaning  '  I 
have  happily  and  successfully  accom- 
plished all  that  I  have  undertaken,  as 
he  who  digs  a  well  accomplishes  that 
which  he  particularly  desires.'  Vitringa 
regards  it  as  saying, '  that  to  A\g  wells, 
and  to  drink  the  water  of  them,  is  to 


enjoy  the  fruit  of  our  labours,  to  ba 
successful  and  happy.'  But  it  seems  ta 
me  that  the  interpretation  above  sug- 
gested, and  which  I  have  not  found  in 
any  of  the  commentators  before  me,  ia 
the  correct  exposition.  IT  And  drunk 
water.  In  2  Kings  xix.  24,  it  is, "  I 
have  drunk  strange  waters  ■"  that  is, 
the  waters  of  foreign  lands.  I  have 
conquered  them,  and  have  dug  wells  iis 
them.  But  the  sense  is  not  materially 
changed.  IT  And  with  the  sole  of  my 
feet.  Expressions  like  this,  denoting 
the  desolations  of  a  conqueror,  are  found 
in  the  classic  writers.  Perhaps  the  idea 
there  is,  that  their  armies  were  so  nu- 
merous that  they  drank  up  all  the 
waters  in  their  march — a  strong  hyper- 
bole to  denote  the  number  of  their 
armies,  and  the  extent  of  their  desola- 
tions when  even  the  waters  failed  be- 
fore them.  Thus  Claudian  (de  hello 
Getico  526,)  introduces  Alaric  as  boast- 
ing of  his  conquests  in  the  same  ex- 
travagant manner,  and  in  language 
remarkably  similar  to  this : 

Cum  cesserit  omrsis 
Obsequiis  nutura  meis.    Subsidere  nostris 
Sub  pedibua  montes  ;  arescere  vidimus  umneB— 
Fregi  Alpes,  galeisque  Padum  victricibus  hausi. 

So  Juvenal   (Sat.  x.  176),  speaking  o 
the  dominion  of  Xerxes,  says : 

*        *        *        credimus  altos 

Defeeisse  amr.es,  epotaque  tlumina  Medo 

Praiidenic. 

The  boast  of  drying  up  streams  with 
the  sole  of  the  foot  is  intended  to  con- 
vey the  idea  that  he  had  not  only  sup- 
plied water  for  his  own  empire  by 
digging  wells,  but  that  he  had  cut  off 
the  supplies  of  water  from  the  others 
against  whom  he  had  made  war.  The 
idea  perhaps  is,  that  if  such  an  army  aa 
his  was,  should  pass  through  the  streams 
of  a  country  that  they  should  invade; 
and  should  only  take  away  the  water 
that  would  adhere  to  the  sole  or  the 
hollow  of  the  foot  on  their  march,  it 
would  dry  up  all  the  streams.  It  ia 
strong  hyperbolical  language,  and  is  de- 
signed to  indicate  the  number  of  tha 
forces  which  were  under  his  commanc 
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26  Hast  thou  not  heard  8long 
ago  how  I  have  done  it ;  and  of 
ancient  times  that  I  have  formed 
it  1  now  have  I  ^brought  it  to 
pass,  that  thou  shouldest  be  to 

8  or,  how  I  have  made  it  long  ago,  and  formal  it 
of  ancient  times?  should  I  now  bring  i:  to  be 
laid  waste,  and  defenccd  cities  to  be  ruinous 
hacp3? 

g  ch.  10.  5, 6. 

IT  Of  the  besieged  places.  Marg. 
"  fenced,  or  closed."  The  word  render- 
ed rivers,  "^ISt  ,  may  denote  canals,  or 
artificial  streams,  such  as  were  common 
in  Egypt.  In  ch.  xix.  6  it  is  rendered 
"  brooks,"  and  is  applied  to  the  artificial 
canals  of  Egypt.  See  Note  on  that 
place.  The  word  here  rendered  "  be- 
sieged places,"  "fiSTa  mCitzor,  may  mean 
distress,  straitness,  Deut.  xxviii.  53 ; 
siege,  Ezek.  iv.  2.  7  ;  mound,  bulwark, 
intrenchment,  Deut.  xx.  20  ;  or  it  may 
be  a  proper  name  for  Egypt,  being  one 
of  the  forms  of  the  name  °?"!^E  Mitz- 
raim,  or  Egypt.  The  same  phrase 
occurs  in  ch.  xix.  6,  where  it  means 
Egypt  (see  Note  on  that  place),  and 
such  should  be  regarded  as  its  meaning 
here.  It  alludes  to  the  conquests  which 
Sennacherib  is  represented  as  boasting 
that  he  had  made  in  Egypt,  that  he  had 
easily  removed  obstructions,  and  destroy- 
ed their  means  of  defence.  Though  he 
had  been  repulsed  before  Pelusium  by 
Tirhakah  king  of  Ethiopia  (see  Note 
ch.  xxxvi.  1),  yet  it  is  not  improbable 
that  he  had  taken  many  towns  there, 
and  had  subdued  no  small  part  of  the 
country  to  himself.  In  his  vain  boast- 
ing, he  would  strive  to  forget  his  re- 
pulse, and  would  dwell  on  the  ease  of 
conquest,  and  the  facility  with  which  he 
had  removed  all  obstructions  from  his 
way.  The  whole  language  of  the  verse, 
therefore,  is  that  of  a  proud  and  haughty 
Oriental  prince,  desirous  of  proclaiming 
his  conquests,  and  forgetting  his  morti- 
fying defeats. 

26.  Hast  thou  not  heard.     This  is  j 
evidently  the  language  of  God  addressed 
to  Sennacherib.     It  is  designed  to  state 
to  him  that  he  was  under  his  control ; 
that  this  was  the  reason  (ver.  27)  why  j 


lay  waste  defenoed  cites  into 
ruinous  heaps. 

27  Therefore  their  inhabitants 
were  'of  small  power,  they  were 
dismayed  and  confounded :  they 
were  as  the  grass  of  the  field,  and 
as  the  green  herb ;  as  the  grass 

9  short  cfliand. 

the  inhabitants  of  the  nations  had  been 
unable  to  resist  him ;  that  he  was  en- 
tirely in  hia  hands  (ver.  28)  ;  and  that 
he  would  control  him  as  he  pleased  (ver. 
29).  IT  Long  agohow  I  have  done  it. 
You  boast  that  all  this  is  by  your  own 
counsel  and  power.  Yet  I  have  done 
it ;  i.  e.  I  have  purposed,  planned,  ar- 
ranged it  long  ago.  Comp.  ch.  xxii.  11. 
tf  That  thou  shouldest  be  to  lay  wast;. 
I  have  raised  you  up  for  this  purpose, 
and  you  have  been  entirely  under  my 
control.     See  Note  ch.  x.  5. 

27.  Therefore.  Not  because  you 
have  so  great  power ;  but  because  I 
have  rendered  them  incapable  of  resist- 
ing you.  IF  Were  of  small  power. 
Heb.  •  short  of  hand  ;'  they  were  feeble, 
imbecile,  unable  to  resist  you.  tf  They 
were  dismayed.  Heb.  "  they  were  bro- 
ken and  ashamed.'  Their  spirits  sank  ; 
they  were  ashamed  of  their  feeble  pow- 
ers of  resistance  ;  and  they  submitted  to 
the  ignominy  of  a  surrender.  1F  They 
were  as  the  grass  of  the  field.  The 
same  idea  is  expressed  by  Sennacherib 
himself  in  ch.  x.  15,  though  under  a 
different  image.  See  Note  on  that  verse. 
The  idea  here  is,  as  the  grass  of  the 
field  offers  no  resistance  to  the  march 
of  an  army,  so  it  was  with  the  strongly 
fortified  towns  in  the  way  of  Sennach- 
erib. IT  As  the  grass  on  the  house-tops. 
In  eastern  countries  the  roofs  of  houses 
are  always  fiat.  They  are  made  of  a 
mixture  of  sand,  gravel,  or  earth  ;  and 
on  the  houses  of  the  rich  there  is  a 
firmly  constructed  flooring  made  of 
coals,  chalk,  gypsum,  and  ashes  made 
hard  by  being  beaten,  or  rolled.  On 
these  roofs  spears  of  wheat,  baney,  or 
grass  sometimes  spring  up,  but  they  are 
soon  withered  by  the  heat  of  the  sun. 
Ps.  exxix.  6-8.     The  idea  here,  there- 
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on  the  house-tops,  and  as  corn 
blasted  before  it  be  grown  up. 

28  But  I  know  thy  2abode,  and 
thy  going  out,  and  thy  coming  in, 
and  thy  rage  against  me. 

29  Because  thy  rage  against 
me,  and  thy  tumult,  is  come  up 
into  mine  ears ;  therefore  will  I 
put  my  hook  'in  thy  nose,  and  my 
bridle  in  thy  lips,  and  I  will  turn 

2  or.  sitting.       i  ch.  36.  28.    Ezek.  3S.  4. 

fore,  is  that  of  the  greatest  feebleness. 
His  enemies  were  not  simply  like  the 
grass  in  the  field,  but  they  were  like  the 
thin,  slender,  and  delicate  blade  that 
sprung  up  in  the  little  earth  on  the  roof 
of  a  house,  where  there  was  no  room  for 
the  roots  to  strike  down,  and  where  it 
soon  withered  beneath  the  burning  sun. 
IF  As  corn  blasted  before  it  is  grown 
up.  Before  it  acquires  any  strength. 
The  idea  in  all  these  phrases  is  substan- 
tially the  same — that  they  were  incapa- 
ble of  offering  even  the  feeblest  resist- 
ance. 

28.  But  I  know.  The  language  of 
God.  '  I  am  well  acquainted  with  all 
that  pertains  to  you.  You  neither  go 
out  to  war,  nor  return,  nor  abide  in  your 
capital  without  my  providential  direc- 
tion.' See  Notes  ch.  x.  5,  6,  7.  IT  Thy 
abode.  Marg.  Sitting.  Among  the 
Hebrews,  sitting  down,  rising  up,  and 
going  out,  were  phrases  to  describe  the 
whole  of  a  man's  life  and  actions.  Comp. 
Deut.  vi.  7,  xxviii.  6.  Ps.  exxi.  8.  1 
Kings  iii.  7.  God  here  says  that  he 
knew  the  place  where  he  dwelt,  and  he 
was  able  to  return  him  again  to  it,  ver. 
29.  IT  And  thy  rage  against  me.  See 
ver.  4. 

29.  Because  thy  rage  and  thy  tumult. 
Or  rather,  thy  pride,  thy  insolence,  thy 
vain  boasting.  V  Therefore  will  I  put 
my  hook  in  thy  nose.  This  is  a  mo«t 
striking  expression  denoting  the  com- 
plete control  which  God  had  over  the 
haughty  monarch,  and  his  ability  to 
direct  him  as  he  pleased.  The  lan- 
guage is  taken  from  the  custom  of  put- 
ting a  ring  or  hook  in  the  nose  of  a  wild 
animal  for  the  purpose  of  governing  and 


Ihee  back  by  the  way  by  which 
thou  earnest. 

30  And  this  shall  he  a  si£cn 
unto  thee,  Ye  shall  eat  this  year 
such  as  groweth  of  itself;  and 
the  second  year  that  which 
springeth  of  the  same ;  and  in 
the  third  year  sow  ye,  and  reap, 
and  plant  vineyards,  and  eat  the 
fruit  thereof. 


guiding  it.  The  most  violent  animals 
may  be  thus  completely  governed,  and 
this  is  often  done  with  those  animals 
that  are  fierce  and  untameable.  The 
Arabs  often  pursue  this  course  in  regard 
to  the  camel,  and  thus  have  it  under 
entire  control.  A  similar  image  is  used 
in  respect  to  the  king  of  Egypt,  Ezek. 
xxix.  4.  The  idea  is,  that  God  would 
control  and  govern  the  wild  and  am- 
bitious spirit  of  the  Assyrian,  and  that 
with  infinite  ease  he  could  conduct  him 
again  to  his  own  land.  IT  And  ivy  bridle. 
Note  ch.  xxx.  28.  IT  And  I  will  turn 
thee  back.     See  ver.  37. 

SO.  And  this  shall  be  a  sign  unto 
thee.  It  is  evident  that  the  discourse 
here  is  turned  from  Sennacherib  to 
Hezekiah.  Such  transitions,  without 
distinctly  indicating  them,  are  common 
in  Isaiah.  God  had  in  the  previous 
verses,  in  the  form  of  a  direct  personal 
address,  foretold  the  defeat  of  Sennach- 
erib, and  the  confusion  of  his  plan3. 
He  here  turns  and  gives  to  Hezekiah 
the  assurance  that  Jerusalem  would  be 
delivered. — On  the  meaning  of  the  word 
sign,  see  Note  on  ch.  vii.  14.  Com- 
mentators have  been  much  perplexed  in 
the  exposition  of  the  passage  before  ua 
to  know  how  that  which  was  to  occur 
one,  two,  or  three  years  after  the  event, 
could  be  a  sign  of  the  fulfilment  of  the 
prophecy.  Many  have  supposed  that 
the  year  in  which  this  was  spoken  was 
a  Sabbatic  year,  in  which  the  lands  were 
not  cultivated,  but  were  suffered  to  lie 
still  (Lev.  xxxv.  2-7)  ;  and  that  the 
year  following  was  the  year  of  Jubileef 
in  which  also  the  lands  were  if  remain 
uncultivated.      They  suppose  that  th« 
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idea  is,  that  the  Jews  might  be  assured 
that  they  would  not  experience  the  evils 
of  famine  whieh  they  had  anticipated 
from  the  Assyrians,  because  the  divine 
promise  gave  them  assurance  of  sjpply 
in  the  Sabbatic  year,  and  in  the  year 
of  Jubilee,  and  that  although  their  fields 
nad  been  laid  waste  by  the  Assyrian, 
yet  their  wants  would  be  supplied,  until 
on  the  third  year  they  would  be  per- 
mitted in  quietness  to  cultivate  their 
land,  and  that  this  would  be  to  them  a 
sign,  or  a  token  of  the  divine  inter- 
position. But  to  this  there  arc  two 
obvious  objections.  (1.)  There  is  not 
the  slightest  evidence  that  the  year  in 
which  Sennacherib  besieged  Jerusalem 
was  a  Sabbatic  year,  or  that  the  follow- 
ing year  was  the  Jubilee.  No  mention 
is  made  of  this  in  the  history,  nor  is  it 
possible  to  prove  it  from  any  part  of  the 
sacred  narrative.  (2.)  It  is  still  difficult 
to  see,  even  if  it  were  so,  how  that  which 
was  to  occur  two  or  three  years  after 
the  event,  could  be  a  sign  to  Hezekiah 
then  of  the  truth  of  what  Isaiah  had 
predicted.  RosenmUller  suggests  that 
the  two  years  in  which  they  are  men- 
tioned as  sustained  by  the  spontaneous 
production  of  the  earth  were  the  two 
years  in  which  Judea  had  been  already 
ravaged  by  Sennacherib,  and  that  the 
third  year  was  the  one  in  which  the 
prophet  was  now  speaking,  and  that  the 
prediction  means  that  in  that  very  year 
they  would  be  permitted  to  sow  and 
reap. — In  the  explanation  of  the  passage 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  word  sign 
is  used  in  a  variety  of  significations.  It 
may  be  usrd  as  an  indication  of  any 
thing  unseen,  Gen.  i.  14  ;  or  as  a  mili- 
tary ensign,  Num.  ii.  2  ;  or  as  a  sign 
of  something  future,  an  omen,  Isa.  viii. 
18  ;  or  as  a  token,  argument,  proof, 
Gen.  xvii.  2.  Ex.  xxxi.  13.  It  may  be 
used  as  a  sign  or  token  of  the  truth  of  a 
prophecy;  that  is,  when  some  minor 
•.went  furnishes  a  proof  that  the  whole 
■vrophecy  would  be  fulfilled.  Ex.  iii.  12. 
I  Sam.  ii.  34,  x.  7,  9.  Or  it  may  be 
used  as  a  wonder,  a  prodigy,  a  miracle. 
Deut.  iv.  34.  vi.  22.  In  the  case  before 
us,  it  seems  to  mean  that,  in  the  events 
predicted  here,  Hezekiah  would  have  a 
%oken  or  argument  'liat  the  land  was 
vcl.  u.-~2 


completely  freed  from  the  invasion  of 
Sennacherib.  Though  a  considerable 
part  of  his  army  would  be  destroyed  ; 
though  the  monarch  himself  would  be 
compelled  to  flee,  yet  Hezekiah  would 
not  from  that  fact  alone  have  the  as- 
surance that  he  would  not  rally  his 
forces,  and  return  to  invade  the  land. 
There  would  be  every  inducement  aris- 
ing from  disappointment  and  the  rage 
of  defeat  for  him  to  do  it.  To  compose 
the  mind  of  Hezekiah  in  regard  to  this, 
this  assurance  was  given,  that  the  land 
would  be  quiet,  and  that  the  fact  that  it 
would  remain  quiet  during  the  remain' 
der  of  that  year,  and  to  the  third  year, 
would  be  a  sign,  or  demonstration  that 
the  Assyrian  army  was  entirely  with' 
drawn,  and  that  all  danger  of  an  inva- 
sion was  at  an  end.  The  sign,  there- 
fore, does  not  refer  so  much  to  the  pastt 
as  to  the  security  and  future  prosperity 
which  would  be  consequent  thereon.  It 
would  be  an  evidence  to  them  that  the 
nation  would  oe  safe,  and  would  be 
favoured  with  a  high  degree  of  pros- 
perity. See  vs.  31,  32.  It  is  possible 
that  this  invasion  took  place  when  it 
was  too  late  to  sow  for  that  year,  and 
that  the  land  was  so  ravaged  that  > 
could  not  that  year  be  cultivated.  The 
harvests  and  the  vineyards  had  been 
destroyed  ;  and  they  would  be  dependent 
on  that  which  the  earth  had  spontane- 
ously produced  in  those  parts  which  had 
been  untitled.  As  it  was  now  too  late 
to  sow  the  land,  they  would  be  depen- 
dent in  the  following  year  on  the  same 
scanty  supply.  In  the  third  year,  how- 
ever, they  might  cultivate  their  fields 
securely,  and  the  former  fertility  would 
be  restored.  T  Such  as  groweth  of 
itself.  The  Hebrew  word  here,  fi^BG  > 
denotes  grain  produced  from  the  kernels 
of  the  former  year,  without  new  sead# 
and  without  cultivation.  This,  it  is 
evident,  would  be  a  scanty  supply  ;  but 
we  are  to  remember  that  the  land  had 
been  ravaged  by  the  army  of  the  Assy- 
rian. 1T  That  which  springeth  of  the 
same.  The  word  here  used,  OTV.!? 
in  the  parallel  passage  in  2  Kings  xix. 
29,  ©"TO ,  denotes  that  which  grows 
of  itself  the  third   year   after   sowing. 
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31  And  4the  remnant  that  is 
escaped  of  the  house  of  Judah 
shall  again  take  root  downward, 
and  bear  fruit  upward. 

32  For  out  of  Jerusalem  shall 
go  forth  a  remnant,  and  5they 
that  escape  out  of  mount  Zion : 

4  :\e.  escaping  of  the  house  of  Judah  tliat  re- 
maincih. 

This  production  of  the  third  year  would 
be  oi'  course  more  scanty  and  less  val- 
cable  than  in  the  preceding  year,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Jews 
would  be  subjected  to  a  considerable 
extent  to  the  evils  of  want.  Still,  as  the 
land  would  be  quiet ;  ns  the  people  would 
be  perm  "ed  to  live  in  peace  ;  it  would 
be  a  sign  o  them  that  the  Assyrian  was 
finally  and  entirely  withdrawn,  and  that 
they  might  return  in  the  third  year  to 
the  cultivation  of  their  land  with  the 
assurance  that  this  much-dreaded  in- 
vasion was  not  again  to  be  feared. 
IT  And  in  the  third  year.  Then  you 
may  resume  your  agricultural  operations 
with  the  assurance  that  you  shall  be  un- 
disturbed. Your  two  years  of  quiet 
shall  have  been  a  full  demonstration  to 
you  that  the  Assyrian  sliall  not  return, 
and  you  may  resume  your  employments 
writh  the  assurance  that  all  the  evils  of 
the  invasion,  and  all  apprehension  of 
danger,  are  at  an  end. 

31.  And  the  remnant  that  is  escaped. 
See  the  margin.  Those  that  are  left 
of  the  Jews.  The  ten  tribes  had  becu 
carried  away  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  of 
Judah  had  been  reduced  by  want,  and 
by  the  siege  of  Lachish,  Libnah,  &c.  It 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Sennacherib 
could  have  invaded  the  land,  and  spread 
desolation  for  so  long  a  time,  without 
diminishing  the  number  of  the  people. 
The  promise  in  the  passage  is,  that 
those  who  were  left  should  flourish  and 
increase.  The  land  should  be  at  rest ; 
and  under  the  administration  of  their 
wise  and  pious  king  their  number  would 
De  augmented,  and  their  happiness  pro- 
moted. H  Shall  again  take  root 
iownward.     Like  a,  tree  that  had  been 


the  zeal  of  the  Loio  of  hosts  s.iall 
do  this. 

33  Therefore  thus  saith  tho 
Lord  concerning  the  king  of  As- 
syria, He  shall  not  come  into  this 
city,  nor  shoot  an  arrow  there, 
nor  come  before  it  with  7shields, 
nor  cast  a  bank  against  it. 


5  the  escaping. 


7  shit' d. 


prevented  by  any  cause  from  growing 
or  bearing  fruit.  A  tree,  to  bear  well, 
must,  be  in  a  soil  where  it  can  strike  its 
roots  deep.  The  sense  is,  that  all  ob- 
structions to  their  growth  and  prosperity 
would  be  removed. 

32.  Shall  go  forth  a  remnant.  The 
word  remnant  means  that  which  is  left ; 
and  docs  not  of  necessity  imply  that  it 
should  be  a  small  portion.  No  doubt  a 
part  of  the  Jews  were  destroyed  in  the 
invasion  of  Sennacherib,  but  the  assur- 
ance is  here  given  that  a  portion  of  them 
would  remain  in  safety,  and  that  they 
would  constitute  that  from  which  the 
future  prosperity  of  the  state  would  arise. 
IT  And  they  that  escape.  Marg.  The 
escaping,  i.  e.  the  remnant.  1  The 
zeal.     See  Note  on  ch.  ix.  7. 

33.  He  shall  not  come  into  this  city. 
Sennacherib  encamped  probably  on  the 
northeast  side  of  the  city,  and  his  army 
was  destroyed  there.  See  Notes  on  ch. 
x.  28,  seq.  IF  Nor  shoot  an  arrow  there. 
That  is,  nor  shoot  an  arrow  within  the 
walls  of  the  city.  1T  Nor  come  before  it 
with  shields.  See  Note  ch.  xxi.  5.  The 
meaning  here  is,  that  the  army  should 
not  be  permitted  to  come  before  the  city 
defended  with  shields, and  prepared  with 
the  means  of  attack  and  defence.  IT  Nor 
cast  a  bank  against  it.  A  mound  ;  a 
pile  $f  earth  thrown  up  in  the  manner 
of  a  fort  to  defend  the  assailants,  or  to 
give  them  an  advantage  in  attacking  the 
walls.  Sieges  were  conducted  by  throw- 
ing up  banks  or  fortifications,  behind 
which  the  army  of  attack  could  be  se- 
cure to  carry  on  their  operations.  Tow- 
ers filled  with  armed  men  were  also  con- 
structed, covered  with  hides  and  other 
impenetrable  materials,  which  could  be 
made  to  approach  the  walls,  and  from 
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34  By  the  way  that  he  came, 
by  the  same  shall  he  return,  and 
shall  not  come  into  this  city,  saith 
the  Lord. 

35  For  I  "will  defend  this  city 
to  save  it  for  mine  own  sake,  and 
for  my  servant  David's  sake. 

n  ch.  38.  6.    Jer.  17.  25,  26. 

which   those   who   were   within   could 
safely  conduct  the  attack. 

34.  By  the  way  that  he  came.  Ver. 
29.  Comp.  ver.  37.  IT  And  shall  not 
come  into  this  city.  Ver.  33.  Comp. 
ch.  xxix.  6-8. 

35.  For  I  will  defend  this  city. 
Notwithstanding  all  that  Hezekiah  had 
done  to  put  it  in  a  posture  of  defence 
(2  Chron.  xxxii.  1,  seq.)  still  it  was 
Jehovah  alone  who  could  preserve  it. 
IT  For  mine  own  sake.  God  had  been 
reproached  and  blasphemed  by  Sen- 
nacherib. As  his  name  and  power  had 
been  thus  blasphemed,  he  says  that  he 
.vould  vindicate  himself,  and  for  the 
honour  of  his  own  insulted  majesty  would 
save  the  city.  IT  And  for  my  servant 
David's  sake.  On  account  of  the  pro- 
mise which  he  had  made  to  him  that 
there  should  not  fail  a  man  to  sit  on  his 
throne,  and  that  the  city  and  nation 
should  not  be  destroyed  until  the  Messiah 
should  appear.  See  Ps.  cxxxii.  10-18. 

36.  Then  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
went  forth.  This  verse  contains  the 
record  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
events  which  have  occurred  in  history. 
Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  ex- 
plain the  occurrence  which  is  here  re- 
corded, and  to  trace  the  agencies,  or 
means  which  God  employed.  It  may 
be  observed  that  the  use  of  the  word 
"angel"  here  does  not  determine  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  done.  So  far 
as  the  word  is  concerned,  it  might  have 
been  accomplished  either  by  the  power 
of  an  invisible  messenger  of  God — a 
spiritual  being  commissioned  for  this 
purpose  ;  or  it  might  have  been  by  some 
second  causes  under  the  direction  of  an 
angel — as  the  pestilence,  or  a  storm  and 
tempest ;  or  it  might  have  been  by  some 
agents  sent  by  God  whatever  they  were 
»  -ths    storm,    the    pestilence,  or    the 


36  Then  pthe  ungel  of  tlie  Lord 
went  forth,  and  smote  in  the 
camp  of  the  Assyrians  an  hun- 
dred and  four-score  and  five 
thousand :  and  when  they  arose 
early  in  the  morning,  behold, 
they  were  all  dead  corpses. 

p  ch.  to.  12,  &c. 

simoom  to  which  the  name  angel  might 
have   been  applied.     The  word  angel 

(t|^53?  from  7^P  to  send)  means  pro- 
perly one  sent,  a  messenger,  from  a 
private  person,  Job  i.  14  ;  from  a  king, 

1  Sam.  xvi.  19,  xix.  11,  14,  20.  Then 
it  means  a  messenger  of  God,  and  is 
applied    (1,)  to  an  angel,  Ex.  xxiii.  20, 

2  Sam.  xiv.  16,  and  often ;  (2,)  to  a 
prophet,  Hagg.  i.  13.  Mai.  iii.  1  ;  (3,) 
to  a  priest,  Eccl.  v.  5.  Mai.  ii.  7.  The 
word  may  be  applied  to  any  messenger 
sent  from  God,  whoever  or  whatever 
that  may  be.  Thus  in  Ps.  civ.  4,  the 
winds  are  said  to  be  his  angels,  or 
messengers  : 

Who  maketh  the  winds  (nin^H)  his  angeU 

0,,W%»)s 

The  flaming  fire  his  ministers. 

The  general  sense  of  the  word  is  that 
of  ambassador,  messenger,  one  sent  to 
bear  a  message,  to  execute  a  commis- 
sion, or  to  perform  any  work  or  service. 
It  is  known  that  the  Jews  were  in  the 
habit  of  tracing  all  events  to  the  agency 
of  invisible  beings  sent  forth  by  God  to 
accomplish  his  purposes  in  this  world. 
There  is  nothing  in  this  opinion  that  ia 
contrary  to  reason  ;  for  there  is  no  more 
improbability  in  the  existence  of  a  good 
angel  than  there  is  in  the  existence  of  a 
good  man,  or  in  the  existence  of  an  evil 
spirit  than  the?e  is  in  the  existence  of  a 
bad  man.  And  there  is  no  more  im- 
probability in  the  supposition  that  God 
employs  invisible  and  heavenly  messen 
gers  to  accomplish  his  purposes  thar 
there  is  that  he  employs  man.  What- 
ever, therefore,  were  the  means  used  in 
the  destruction  of  the  Assyrian  army, 
there  is  no  improbability  in  the  opinion 
that  they  were  under  the  direction  of  a 
celestial  agent  sent  forth  to  accompisfc 
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the   purpose.      The    chief  suppositions 
which  have  been  made  of  the  means  of 
that  destruction  are  the  following :  (1.)  It 
has  been  supposed  that  it  was  by  the 
direct  agency  of  an  angel,  without  any 
second  causes.     But  this  supposition  has 
/lot  been  generally  adopted.     It  is  con- 
trary to  the  usual  modes  in  which  God 
directs   the  affairs  of  the  world.     His 
purposes   are  usually   accomplished  by 
some  second  causes,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  usual  course  of  events.     Calvin 
supposes  that  it  was  accomplished  by 
the  direct  agency  of  one  or  more  angels 
sent  forth  for  the  purpose.     (2.)  Some 
have  supposed  that  it  was  accomplished 
by  Tirhakah  king  of  Ethiopia,  who  is 
supposed   to  have  pursued  Sennacherib, 
and  to  have  overthrown  his  army  in  a 
single  night  near  Jerusalem.     But  it  is 
sufficient  to   say  in  reply  to  this,  that 
there  is  not  the  slightest  historical  evi- 
dence to  support  it ;   and  had  this  been 
the  mode,  it  would  have  been  so  record- 
"d,and  the  fact  would  have  been  stated. 
(3.)    It   has   been  attributed   by  some, 
among  whom  is  Prideaux,  (Connexions, 
vol.  i.  p.  143,)  and  J.  E.  Faber,  (Notes 
on  Harmer's  Observations,  Part.  i.  p.  65,) 
to  the  hot  pestilential  w"nd  which  often 
prevails  in  the  East,  and  which  is  often 
represented  as  suddenly  destroying  tra- 
vellers,   and   indeed    whole    caravans. 
This  wind,  called  sam,  simum,  samiel, 
or  simoom,  has  been  usually  supposed  to 
be  poisonous,  and  almost  instantly  de- 
structive to  life.     It  has  been  described 
by  Mr.  Bruce,  by  Sir  R.  K.  Porter,  by 
Niebuhr,  and  by  others.     Prof.  Robin- 
son has  examined  at  length  t<he  supposi- 
tion  that  the  Assyrian  army  was  de- 
stroyed by  this  wind,  and  has  stated  the 
results  of   the  investigations  of  recent 
travellers.     The  conclusion  to  which  he 
comes  is,  that  the  former  accounts  of 
the    effects    of    this    wind   have    been 
greatlv  exaggerated,  and   that  the  de- 
struction of  the  army  of  the   Assyrians 
cannot  be  attributed  to  any  such  cause. 
See  the  article  "  Winds,"  in  his  Edi- 
tion  of    Calmct's   Dictionary.     Burck- 
nardt  says  of  this  wind,  whose  effects 
have  been  regarded  as  so  poisonous  and 
destructive,    "I    am    perfectly    con- 
hnced  that  ail  the  stories  which  travel- 


lers, or  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  of 
Egypt  and  Syria,  relate  of  the  semoum 
of  the  desert  are  greatly  exaggerated^ 
and    I   never   could  hear  of  a  s:\glb 

WELL    AUTHENTICATED    INSTANCE    of  it-3 

having  proved  mortal  to  either  man  or 
beast"      Similar   testimony   has    been 
given  by  other  modern  travellers ;  though 
it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  testimony 
is  rather  of  a  negative   character,  and 
does  not  entirely  destroy  the  possibility 
of  the  supposition  that  this  so  often  de- 
scribed  pestilential  wind  may  in  some 
instances  prove  fatal.     It  is  not,  how- 
ever, referred  to  in    the  Scripture   ac- 
count of  the  destruction  of  Sennacherib ; 
and  whatever  may  be  true  of  it  in  the 
deserts  of  Arabia  or  Nubia,  there  is  no 
evidence  whatever  that  such  poisonous 
effects  are  ever  experienced  in  Pales- 
tine.    (4.)  It  has  been  attributed  to  a 
storm  of  hail,  accompanied  with  thun- 
der and  lightning.     This  is  the  opinion 
of  Vitringa,  and  seems  to  accord  with 
the  descriptions  which  are  given  in  the 
prophecy  of  the  destruction  of  the  army 
in  chs.  xxix.  6,  xxx.  30.     To  this  opin- 
ion, as  the  most  probable,  I  have  been 
disposed   to  incline  ;  for  although  these 
passages  may  be  regarded  as  figurative, 
yet  the  more  natural  interpretation  is  to 
regard  them  as  descriptive  of  the  event. 
We  know  that  such  a  tempest  might  be 
easily  produced  by  God,  and  that  violent 
tornadoes   are   not    unfrequent   in    the 
East.     One  of  the   plagues   of  Egypt 
consisted  in  such  a  tremendous  storm  of 
hail  accompanied  with  thunder,  when 
"  the  fire  ran  along  the  ground,"  so  that 
"  there  was  hail  and  fire  mingled  with 
the  hail,"  and  so  that  "  the  hail  smote 
throughout  all  the  land  of  Egypt  all  that 
was  in  the  field,  both  man  and  heast." 
Ex.  ix.  22-25.     This  description,  in  its 
terror,  its  suddenness,  and  its  ruinous 
effects,  accords   more  nearly  with  the 
account  of  the   destruction  of  Senna- 
cherib than  any  other  which  has  been 
made.     See  Notes  on  ch.  xxx.  30,  for  a 
remarkable  description  of  the  effect  of  a 
storm   of  hail.     (6.)  It  has  been  sup- 
posed by  many  that  it  was  accomplished 
by  the  pestilence.     'Kris  is  the  accoun* 
which  Josephus  gives  (Ant.  B.  x.  ch.  1 
§  5)  ;  and  is  the  supposition  which  has 
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37  So    Sennacherib    king  of 
Assyria  departed,  and  went  and 

Deen  adopted  by  Rosenmiiller,  Doederlin, 
Michaelis,  Hensler,  and  many  others. 
But  there  are  two  objections  to  this  sup- 
position. One  is,  that  it  does  not  well 
accord  with  the  description  of  the  pro- 
phet (chs.  xxix.  6,  xxx.  30) ;  and  the 
other,  and  more  material  one  is,  that  the 
plague  does  not  accomplish  its  work  so 
suddenly.  This  was  done  in  a  single 
night ;  whereas,  though  the  plague  ap- 
pears suddenly,  and  has  been  known  to 
destroy  whole  armies,  yet  there  is  no  re- 
corded instance  in  which  it  has  been 
so  destructive  in  a  few  hours  as  in  this 
case.  It  may  be  added,  also,  that  the 
plague  does  not  often  leave  an  army  in 
the  manner  described  here.  One  hun- 
dred and  eighty-five  thousand  were  sud- 
denly slain.  The  survivors,  if  there 
were  any,  as  we  have  reason  to  sup- 
pose (ver.  37);  fled,  and  returned  to 
Nineveh.  There  is  no  mention  made 
o(  any  who  lingered,  and  who  remained 
sick  among  the  slain.  Nor  is  there  any 
apprehension  mentioned,  as  having  ex- 
isted among  the  Jews,  of  going  into  the 
camp,  and  stripping  the  dead,  and  bear- 
ing the  spoils  of  the  army  into  the  city. 
Had  the  army  been  destroyed  by  the 
plague,  such  is  the  fear  of  the  contagion 
in  countries  where  it  prevails,  that  no- 
thing would  have  induced  them  to  en- 
danger the  city  by  the  possibility  of  in- 
troducing the  dreaded  disease.  The 
account  leads  us  to  suppose  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  immediately 
sallied  forth  and  stripped  the  dead,  and 
bore  the  spoils  of  the  army  into  the  city. 
See  Notes  ch.  xxxiii.  4,  24.  On  the 
whole,  therefore,  the  most  probable  sup- 
position seems  to  be,  that,  if  any  secon- 
dary causes  were  employed,  it  was  the 
agency  of  a  violent  tempest — a  tempest 
of  mingled  hail  and  me,  which  suddenly 
descended  upon  the  mighty  army. 
Whatever  was  the  agent,  however,  it 
was  the  hand  of  God  that  directed  it. 
It  was  a  mo3t  fearful  exhibition  of  his 
power  and  justice ;  and  it  furnishes  a 
most  awful  threatening  to  proud  and 
haughty  blasphemers  and  revilers,  and  a 
strong  ground  of  assurance  to  the  right- 


returned,  and  dwelt  at  Nino- 
veh. 

eous  that  God  will  defend  them  in  time* 
of  peril. 

It  may  be  added,  that  Herodotus  has 
given  an  account  whicn  was  undoubt- 
edly derived  from  some  rumour  of  the 
entire  destruction  of  the  Assyrian  army. 
He  says  (B.  ii.  ch.  141)  that  when  Sen- 
nacherib was  in  Egypt  and  en-gaged  in 
the  siege  of  Pelusium,  an  Egyptian 
priest  prayed  to  God,  and  God  heard 
his  prayer,  and  sent  a  judgment  upon 
him.  "  For,"  says  he,  "  a  multitude 
of  mice  gnawed  to  pieces  in  one  night 
both  the  bows  and  the  rest  of  the  ar- 
mour of  the  Assyrians,  /ind  that  it  was 
on  that  account  that  the  king,  when  he 
had  no  bows  left,  drew  off  his  army 
from  Pelusium."  This  is  probably  a 
corruption  of  the  history  which  we  have 
here.  At  all  events,  the  account  in  He- 
rodotus does  not  conflict  with  the  main 
statement  of  Isaiah,  but  is  rather  a  con- 
firmation of  that  statement,  that  the 
army  of  Sennacherib  met  with  sudden 
discomfiture.  IT  And  when  they  arose. 
At  the  time  of  rising  in  the  morning  ; 
when  the  surviving  part  of  the  army 
arose,  or  when  the  Jews  arose,  and 
looked  toward  the  camp  of  the  Assy- 
rians. 

37.  So  Sennacherib  departed.  Pro- 
bably with  some  portion  of  his  army 
and  retinue  with  him,  for  it  is  by  no 
means  probable  that  the  whole  army 
had  been  destroyed.  In  2  Chron.  xxxii. 
21,  it  is  said  that  the  angel  "  cut  off  all 
the  mighty  men  of  valour,  and  the 
leaders  and  captains  in  the  camp  of  the 
king  of  Assyria."  His  army  was  thus 
entirely  disabled,  and  the  loss  of  so 
large  a  part  of  it,  and  the  consternation 
produced  by  their  sudden  destruction, 
would  of  course  lead  him  to  abandon 
the  siege.  IT  Went  and  returned. 
Went  from  before  Jerusalem  and  re- 
turned to  his  own  land.  IT  And  dwelt 
at  Nineveh.  How  long  he  dwelt  there 
is  not  certainly  known.  Berosus,  the 
Chaldean,  says  it  was  "  a  little  while." 
See  Jos.  Ant.  B.  x.  ch.  i.  §  5.  Nine- 
veh was  on  the  Tigris,  and  was  the 
capital  of  Assyria.     For  an  account  oi 
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38  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  he 
was  worshipping  in  the  house  of 
Nisroch  his  god,  that  Adramme- 
lech  and  Sharezer  his  sons  smote 


its  site,  and  its  present  situation,  see 
"  the  American  Biblical  Repository  "  for 
Jan.  1837,  pp.  139-159. 

38.  As  he  was  worshipping.     Per- 
haps this  time  was  selected  because  he 
might   be   then    attended   with   fewer 
guards,  or  because  they  were  able  to 
surprise  him  without  the  possibility  of 
his   summoning  his  attendants  to    his 
rescue.     IT  In  the  house.     In  the  tem- 
ple.    V  Of  Nisroch  his  god.     The  god 
whom  he  particularly  adored.      Gese- 
nius  supposes   that  the  word  Nisroch 
denotes   an   eagle,  or  a   great  eagle. 
The    eagle  was  regarded  as  a  sacred 
bird  in  the  Persian  religion,  and  was  the 
symbol  of  Ormuzd.     This  god  or  idol 
had  been  probably  introduced  into  Nine- 
veh from  Persia.     Among  the  ancient 
Arabs   the    eagle    occurs    as   an   idol. 
Josephus   calls   the    idol   Araskes ;  the 
author  of  the   book  of  Tobit   calls  it 
Dagon.     Vitringa  supposes  that  it  was 
the  Assyrian  Bel,  and  was  worshipped 
under  the    figure  of  Mars,  the  god  of 
war.     More  probably  it  was  the  figure 
of  the  eagle,  though  it  might  have  been 
regarded  as  the  god  of  war.     V  That 
Adrammelech  and  Sharezer  his  sons 
smote  him  with  the  sword.     What  was 
the  cause  of  this  rebellion  and  parricide 
is   unknown.     These  two  sons  subse- 
quently became,  in  Armenia,  the  heads 
of  two   celebrated   families  there,   the 
Arzerunii,  and  the  Genunii.     See  Jose- 
phus  Ant.   B.  x.,  ch.  i.,   §  5,    Note. 
%  And  they  escaped.     This  would  lead 
us  to  suppose  that  it  was  some  private 
matter  which  led  them  to  commit  the 
parricide,  and  that  they  did  not  do  it 
with  the  expectation  of  succeeding  to 
the  crown,     f  Into  the  land  of  Arme- 
nia.    Heb.  as  in  the  margin,  Ararat. 
The  Chaldee  renders  this,  "  the  land  of 
t'snj?  Kardoo" — that   is,  Kardianum, 


"him  with  the  sword  ;  and  thev 
escaped  into  the  land  of  'Arme- 
nia: and  Esarhaddon  his  son 
reigned  in  his  stead. 

a  ch.  n.  9—12.  l  Ararat. 

or,  the  mountains  of  the  Kurds.  The 
modern  Koordistan  includes  a  consi- 
derable part  of  the  ancient  Assyria  and 
Media,  together  with  a  large  portion 
of  Armenia.  This  expression  is  gene- 
rally substituted  for  Ararat  by  the  Sy- 
riac,  Chaldee,  and  Arabic  translators, 
when  they  do  not  retain  the  original 
word  Ararat.  It  is  a  region  among 
the  mountains  of  Ararat  or  Armenia. 
The  Syriac  renders  it  in  the  same  way 

i^o9f£9  of  Kurdoxja — the  Kurds.  The 

LXX  render  it,  "  into  Armenia."     Je- 
rome says  that "  Ararat  was  a  champaign 
region  in  Armenia,  through  which  the 
Araxes  flowed,  and  was  of  considerable 
fertility."     Ararat  was  a  region  or  pro- 
vince in  Armenia,  near  the  middle  of 
the  country  between  the  Araxes  and  the 
lakes  Van   and  Oroomiah.     It  is  still 
called  by  the  Armenians  Ararat.     On 
one  of  the  mountains  in  this  region  the 
ark  of  Noah  rested.     Gen.  viii.  4.     The 
name   Ararat   belongs  properly  to  the 
region  of  country,  and  not  to  any  parti- 
cular mountain.     For  an  account  of  this 
region,  see  Sir  R.  K.  Porter's  Travels, 
vol.  i.  p.  178  seq. ;  Smith  and  Dwight's 
Researches  in  Armenia,  vol.  ii.  p.  73, 
seq.,  and  Morier's  Second  Journey,  p. 
312.     For   a   very  interesting  account 
of  the  situation  of  Ararat,  including  a 
description  of  an  ascent  to  the  summi 
of  the  mountain  which  bears  that  name, 
see    the  Biblical  Repository  for  April; 
1836,  pp.  390-416.     "  The  origin  of  the 
name  Armenia  is  unknown.     The  Ar- 
menians call  themselves  after  their  fabu- 
lous  progenitor   Haig,  and  derive  the 
name   Armen   from  the  son  of  Haig, 
Armenag.     They  are  probably  a  tribe 
of  the  ancient  Assyrians  ;  their  language 
and  history  speak  alike  in  favour  of  it. 
Their    traditions   say    ilso    that   Haig 
came  from  Babylon." 
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ANALYSIS    OF    THE    CHAPTER. 

This  chapter  contains  the  record  of  an  important  transaction  which  occurred  in  the  time  of  I.aiah 
juul  in  wh.ch  he  was  deeply  interested— the  dangerous  sickness,  and  the  remarkab'8  recovery  of 
Hezekiah.  It  is  introduced  here,  doubtless,  because  the  account  was  drawn  up  by  Isaiah  (s*t 
Analysis  of  ch.  xxxvi.) ;  and  because  it  records  his  agency  at  an  important  crisis  of  the  history.  A 
record  of  the  same  transaction,  evidently  from  the  same  hand,  occurs  in  2  Kings  xx.  1—11.  But  lha 
account  differs  more  than  the  records  in  the  two  previous  chapters.  It  is  abridged  in  Isaiah  by 
omitting  what  is  recorded  in  Kings  in  ver.  4,  and  in  the  close  of  ver.  6.  it  is  transport  i  in  the  state- 
ment which  occurs  in  regard  to  the  application  cf  the  "  lump  of  figs  ;"  and  it  13  tma/ged  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  record  which  Hezekiah  made  of  his  sickness  and  recovery,  vs.  9—20. 

The  contents  of  the  chapter  are  (l,)  the  statement  of  the  dangerous  sickness  of  Hezekiah,  and  th6 
messaga  of  God  to  him  by  the  prophet,  ver.  1;  (2,)  the  prayer  which  Hezekiah  offered  lor  his  re- 
covery, vsr.  3;  (3,)  the  assurance  which  God  gave  to  him  by  the  prophet  that  his  days  should  ho 
!eng;hened  out  fifteen  years,  and  tht;  sign  given  to  confirm  it  by  the  retrocession  of  the  shadow  on 
the  sun-dial  of  Ahaz,  vs.  5 — 8;  (4,)  the  record  which  Hezekiah  made  in  gratitude  to  God  lor  h-s  re- 
covery, vs.  9 — 20 ;  and  (5,)  the  statement  of  the  maimer  in  wh'ch  his  recovery  was  effected,  vs.  21,  22. 


1  In  cthose  days  was  Hezekiah 
sick  unto  death.  And  Isaiah  the 
prophet,  the  son  of  Amoz,  came 
unto   him,  and    said    unto    him, 

1.  In  those  days.  That  is,  his  sick- 
ness commenced  about  the  period  in 
which  the  army  of  Sennacherib  was 
destroyed.  It  has  been  made  a  question 
whether  the  sickness  of  Hezekiah  was 
before  or  after  the  invasion  of  Senna- 
cherib. The  most  natural  interpreta- 
tion certainly  is,  that  it  occurred  after  that 
invasion,  and  probably  at  no  distant  pe- 
riod. The  only  objection  to  this  view 
is  the  statement  in  ver.  G,  that  God 
would  deliver  him  out  of  the  hand  of 
the  king  of  Assyria,  which  has  been 
understood  by  many  as  implying  that  he 
was  then  threatened  with  the  invasion. 
But  this  may  mean  simply  that  he  would 
be  perpetually  and  finally  delivered 
from  his  hand ;  that  he  would  be  secure 
in  that  independence  from  a  foreign 
yoke  which  he  had  long  sought  (2  Kings 
xviii.  7)  ;  and  that  the  Assyrian  should 
not  be  able  again  to  bring  the  Jews  into 
subjection.  See  Notes  ch.  xxxvii.  30, 
31.  Comp.  Note  on  ver.  6.  Jerome 
supposes  that  it  was  brought  upon  him 
lest  his  heart  shouM  be  elated  with  ihe 
signal  triumph,  and  in  order  that,  in.  his 
circumstances,  he  might  be  kept  hum- 
ble. Josephus  says  that  the  sicfcnes3 
occurred  soon  after  the  destruction  of 
the  army  of  Sennacherib.  Ant.  B.  x. 
ch.  ii.  §  1.  Prideaux  places  his  sick- 
less  before   the  invasion  ot  the  Assy- 


Thus  saith  the  Lord,2  Set  thine 
house  in  order  :  for  thou  shalt  die, 
and  not  live. 

c  2  Kings  20.  1,  &c.    2  Chron.  32.  24. 
2  Give  charge  concerning  thy  hjuse. 

rians.  Connex.  vol.  i.  p.  137.  IT  Was 
sick.  What  was  the  exact  nature  of 
this  sickness  is  not  certainly  known. 
In  ver.  21  it  is  said  that  it  was  "  a 
boil,"  and  probably  it  was  a  pestilen- 
tial boil.  The  pestilence  or  plague 
is  attended  with  an  eruption  or  boil. 
"  No  one,"  says  Jahn,  "  ever  recovered 
from  the  pestilence  unless  the  boil  of 
the  pestilence  came  out  upon  him,  and 
even  then  he  could  not  always  be  cured." 
Archaol.  §  190.  The  pestilence  was, 
and  is  still,  rapid  in  its  progress.  It 
terminates  the  life  of  those  who  are  af- 
fected with  it  almost  immediately,  and 
at  the  farthest  within  three  or  four  days. 
Hence  we  see  one  ground  of  the  alarm 
of  Hezekiah.  Another  cause  of  his 
anxiety  was,  that  he  had  at  this  time  no 
children,  and  consequently  he  had  reason 
to  apprehend  that  his  kingdom  would 
be  thrown  into  contention  by  conflicting 
strifes  for  the  crown.  IT  Unto  death. 
Ready  to  die  ;  with  a  sickness  which  in 
the  ordinary  course  would  terminate  his 
life.  1T  Set  thine  house  in  order.  Ileb, 
'  Give  command  ("^)  to  thy  house,'  i.  e. 
to  thy  family.  If  you  have  any  direc- 
tions to  give  in  regard  to  the  succession 
to  the  crown,  or  in  regard  to  domestis 
and  private  arrangements,  let  it  be  done 
soon.     Hezekiah  was  yet  in  middle  life- 
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He  came  to  the  throne  when  he  was 
*wenty-five  years  old  (2  Kings  xviii.  2), 
and  he  had  now  reigned  about  fourteen 
years.  It  is  possible  that  he  had  as  yet 
made  no  arrangements  in  regard  to  the 
succession,  and  as  this  was  very  impor- 
tant to  the  peace  of  the  nation,  Isaiah 
was  sent  to  him  to  apprize  him  of  the 
Necessity  of  leaving  the  affairs  of  his 
kingdom  so  that  there  should  not  be 
anarchy  when  he  should  die.  The  di- 
rection, also,  may  be  understood  in  a 
more  general  sense  as  denoting  that  he 
was  to  make  whatever  arrangements 
might  be  necessary  as  preparatory  to  his 
death.  We  see  here  (1)  the  bold- 
ness and  fidelity  of  a  man  of  God. 
Isaiah  was  not  afraid  to  go  in  and  freely 
tell  even  a  monarch  that  he  must  die. 
The  subsequent  part  of  the  narrative 
would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  until  this 
announcement  Hezekiah  did  not  regard 
himself  as  in  immediate  danger.  It  is 
evident  here,  that  the  physician  of  He- 
tekiah  had  not  informed  him  of  it — 
perhaps  from  the  apprehension  that  his 
disease  would  be  aggravated  by  the  agi- 
tation of  his  mind  on  the  subject.  The 
duty  was,  therefore,  left,  as  it  is  often,  to 
a  minister  of  religion — a  duty  which 
even  many  ministers  are  slow  to  per- 
form, and  which  many  physicians  are 
reluctant  to  have  performed.  (2.)  No 
danger  is  to  be  apprehended  commonly 
from  announcing  to  those  who  are  sick 
their  true  condition.  Friends  and  rela- 
tives are  often  reluctant  to  do  it,  for  fear 
of  agitating  and  alarming  them.  Phy- 
sicians often  prohibit  them  from  know- 
ing their  true  condition,  under  the  ap- 
prehension that  their  disease  may  be 
aggravated.  Yet  here  was  a  case  in 
which  pre-eminently  there  might  be 
danger  from  announcing  the  danger  of 
death.  The  disease  was  deeply  seated. 
It  was  making  rapid  progress.  It  was 
usually  incurable.  Nay,  there  was  here 
a  moral  certainty  that  the  monarch 
would  die.  And  this  was  a  case,  there- 
fore, which  particularly  demanded,  it 
would  seem,  that  the  patient  should  be 
kept  quiet,  and  free  from  alarms.  But 
God  regarded  it  as  of  great  importance 
that  he  should  know  his  true  condition, 
fct<i  the  r-rophet  was  directed  to  go  to 


him  and  faithfu.ly  to  state  it,     Physi* 
cians   and    friends    often    err   in    this. 
There  is  no  species  of  cruelty  greater 
than  to  suffer  a  friend  to  lie  on  a  dying 
bed  under  a  delusion.     There  is  no  sin 
more  aggravated  than  that  of  designedly 
deceiving  a  dying  man,  and  flattering 
him  with   the  hope  of  recovery  when 
there  is  a  moral  certainty  that  he  wiL' 
not,  and  cannot  recover.     And  there  ia 
evidently  no  danger  to  be  apprehended 
from  communicating  to  the  sick  their 
true  condition.     It  should  be  done  ten- 
derly, and  with  affection  ;  but  it  should 
be   done  faithfully.     I  have  had  many 
opportunities  of  witnessing   the   effect 
of  apprizing  the  sick  of  their  situation, 
and  of  the   moral   certainty  that  they 
must  die.     And  I  cannot  now  recall  an 
instance   in  which   the    announcement 
has  had  any  unhappy  effect  on  the  dis- 
ease.    Often,  on  the  contrary,  the  effect 
is  to  calm  the  mind,  and  to  lead  the 
dying  to  look  up  to  God,  and  peacefully 
to  repose  on  him.     And  the  effect  of 
that  is  always  salutary.     Nothing  is 
more  favourable  for  a  recovery  than  a 
peaceful,  calm,  heavenly  submission  to 
God ;  and  the  repose  and  quiet  which 
physicians  so  much  desire  their  patientg 
to  possess,  is  often  best  obtained  by  se- 
curing confidence  in  God,  and  a  calm 
resignation  to  his  will.     (3.)  Everyman 
with  the  prospect  of  death  before  him 
should  set  his  house  in  order.     Death  is 
an  event  which  demands  preparation — ■ 
a  preparation  which  should  not  be  de- 
ferred to  the  dying  moment.     In  view 
of  it,  whether  it  comes  sooner  or  later, 
our  peace  should  be  made  with  God  and 
our  worldly  affairs  so  arranged  that  wa 
can  leave  them  without  distraction,  and 
without  regret.     IT  For  thou  shaU  die 
and  not  live.     Thy  disease  is  incurable. 
It  is  a  mortal,  fatal  disease.     The  He- 
brew is, '  for  thou  art  dead  '  (^"?)  ;  that 
is,  you  are  a  dead  man.     A  similar  ex- 
pression  occurs  in  Gen.  xx.  3,  in  the 
address  which  God  made  to  Abimelech : 
"  Behold  thou  art   a  dead  man  on  ac- 
count of  the   woman  which  thou  hast 
taken."     We  have  a  similar  phrase  in 
our  language,  when  a  man  is  wounded, 
and  when  he  says  '  I  am  a  dead  man. 
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2  Then  Hezekiah  turned  his  j  have  walked  before  thee  in  truth, 
face  toward  the  wall,  and  prayed    and  with    a    perfect    heart,   and 


unto  the  Lord, 

3  And  said,  Remember  'now, 
O  Lord,  I  beseech  thee,  how  I 

e  Neh.  13,  14.    Kex  6. 10. 

This  is  all  that  we  are  required  to  un- 
derstand here,  that  according  to  the 
usual  course  of  the  disease,  he  must 
die.  It  is  evident  that  Isaiah  was  not 
acquainted  himself  with  the  secret  in- 
tention of  God ;  nor  did  he  know  that 
Hezekiah  would  humble  himself,  and 
plead  with  God  ;  nor  that  God  would  by 
a  miracle  lengthen  out  his  life. 

2.  Then  Hezekiah  turned  his  face 
toward  the  wall.  The  wall  of  the 
room  in  which  he  was  lying.  He  was 
probably  lying  on  a  couch  next  the  wall 
of  his  room.  Eastern  houses  usually 
have  such  couches  or  ottomans  running 
along  on  the  sides  of  the  room  on  which 
they  recline,  and  on  which  they  lie 
when  they  are  sick.  Hezekiah  proba- 
bly turned  his  face  to  the  wall  in  order 
that  his  emotion  and  his  tears  might 
not  be  seen  by  the  bystanders,  or  in 
order  that  he  might  compose  himself  the 
better  for  devotion.  His  prayer  he 
wished,  doubtless,  to  be  as  secret  as  pos- 
sible. The  Chaldee  renders  this, "  turn- 
ed his  face  to  the  wall  of  the  house  of 
the  sanctuary  ;"  that  is,  of  the  temple, 
so  that  it  might  appear  that  he  prayed 
toward  the  temple.  Thus  Daniel  when 
in  Babylon  is  said  to  have  prayed  with 
his  windows  opened  towards  Jerusalem. 
Dan.  vi.  10.  The  Mohammedans  pray 
every  where  with  their  faces  turned  to- 
ward Mecca.  But  there  is  no  evidence  in 
the  Hebrew  text  that  Hezekiah  prayed  in 
that  manner.  The  simple  idea  is,  that 
he  turned  over  on  his  couch  toward  the 
wall  of  his  room,  doubtless,  for  the 
greater  privacy,  and  to  hide  his  deep 
emotion. 

3.  And  said,  Remember  now,  0  Lord, 
7"  beseech  thee.  The  object  which  He- 
zekiah desired  was  evidently  that  his 
life  might  be  spared,  and  that  he  might 
not  be  sudd«nly  cut  off.  He,  therefore, 
makes  mention  of  the  former  course  of 
his  life,  not  vith  ostentation,  or  rs  a 

vol.  u. — 2* 


have  done  that  which  is  good  in 
thy  sight :  and  Hezekiah  wepl 
4 sore. 

4  with  great  weeping. 


ground  of  his  acceptance  or  justification, 
but  as  a  reason  why  his  life  should  not 
be  cut  off.  He  had  not  lived  as  many 
of  the  kings  of  Israel  had  done.  He  had 
not  been  a  patron  of  idolatry.  He  had 
promoted  an  extensive  and  thorough 
reformation  among  the  people.  He  had 
exerted  his  influence  as  a  kir.g  in  the 
service  of  Jehovah,  and  it  was  his  pur  • 
pose  still  to  do  it ;  and  he,  therefore 
prayed  that  his  life  might  be  spared  i  i 
order  that  he  might  carry  forward  an  I 
perfect  his  plans  for  the  reformation  ci 
the  people,  and  for  the  establishment 
of  the  worship  of  Jehovah.  IT  How  1 
have  walked.  How  I  have  lived.  Life, 
in  the  Scriptures,  is  often  represented  as 
a  journey,  and  a  life  of  piety  is  repre- 
sented as  walking  with  God.  See  Gen. 
v.  24,  vi.  9.  1  Kings  ix.  4,  xi.  33. 
IT  In  truth.  In  the  defence  and  main- 
tenance of  the  truth,  or  in  sincerity. 
IT  And  with  a  perfect  heart.  With  a 
heart  sound,  sincere,  entire  in  thy  ser- 
vice. This  had  been  his  leading  aim  j 
his  main,  grand  purpose.  He  had  not 
pursued  his  own  ends,  but  his  whole 
official  royal  influence  had  been  on  the 
side  of  religion.  This  refers  to  his 
public  character  rather  than  to  his  pri- 
vate feelings.  For  though,  as  a  man,  he 
might  be  deeply  conscious  of  imperfec- 
tion ;  yet  as  a  king,  his  influence  had 
been  wholly  on  the  side  of  religion,  and 
he  had  not  declined  from  the  wiys  of 
God.  IT  And  have  done  that  which  is 
good.  This  accords  entirely  with  the 
account  which  is  given  of  him  in  2  Kings 
xviii.  3-5.  IT  And  Hezekiah  wept  sore. 
Marg.  as  in  the  Heb.  "  with  great 
weeping."  Josephus  (Ant.  B.  x.  ch.  ii. 
§  1)  says,  that  the  reason  why  Hezekiah 
was  so  much  affected  was  that  he  was 
then  childless,  and  saw  that  he  was 
about  to  leave  the  government  wiihout 
a  successor.  Others  suppose  that  it  was 
because  his  death  would  be  constr:3d 
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4  T^ien  came  the  word  of  the 
Lord  *.o  Isaiah,  saying, 

5  (Jo  and  say  to  Hezekiah, 
Thu<?  saith  the  Lord,  the  God  of 
David  thy  father,  I  have  heard 
thy  prayer,  I  have  seen  thy  tears : 

by  his  enemies  as  a  judgment  of  God 
for  his  stripping  the  temple  of  its  orna- 
ments. 2  Kings  xviii.  16.  It  is  possi- 
ble that  §e\cral  things  may  have  been 
combined  in  producing  the  depth  of  his 
grief.  In  his  song,  or  in  the  record 
which  he  made  to  express  his  praise  to 
God  for  his  recovery,  the  main  reason 
of  hia  fciief  which  he  suggested  was,  the 
fact  that  he  was  in  danger  of  being  cut 
off  in  the  midst  of  his  days ;  that  the 
blessings  of  a  long  life  were  likely  to  be 
denied  him.  See  vs.  10,  11,  12.  We 
have  here  an  instance  in  which  even  a 
good  man  may  be  surprised,  alarmed, 
distressed,  at  the  sudden  announcement 
that  he  must  die.  The  fear  of  death  is 
natural ;  and  even  those  who  are  truly 
picas  are  sometimes  alarmed  when  it 
cones. 

4.  Then  came  the  word  of  the  Lord. 
In  the  parallel  place  in  2  Kings  xx.  4, 
it  is  said,  "And  it  came  to  pass,  afore 
Isaiah  was  gone  out  into  the  middle 
court,  that  the  word  of  the  Lord  came 
unto  him."  That  is,  the  message  of  God 
came  to  Isaiah  before  he  had  left  Heze- 
kiah ;  or  as  soon  as  he  had  offered  his 
prayer.  This  circumstance  is  omitted 
by  Isaiah  on  the  revision  of  his  narra- 
tive which  we  have  before  us.  But 
mere  is  no  contradiction.  In  this  place 
it  is  implied  that  the  message  came  to 
him  soon,  or  immediately. 

5.  The  God  of  David  thy  father.  Da- 
vid is  mentioned  here,  probably,  because 
Hezekiah  had  a  strong  resemblance  to 
him  (2  Kings  xviii.  3),  and  because  a 
long  and  happy  reign  had  been  granted 
to  David ;  and  also  because  the  promise 
had  been  made  to  David  that  there 
should  not  fail  a  man  to  sit  on  his  throne. 
See  Note  ch.  xxxvii.  35.  As  Hezekiah 
resembled  David,  God  promised  that  his 
reign  should  be  lengthened  out ;  and  as 
he  perhaps  was  then  without  a  son  and 
successor,  God  promised  him    a  longer 


behold,     will  add  unto  thy  days 
fifteen  years. 

6  And  I  will  deliver  thee  and 
this  city  out  of  the  hand  of  the 
king  of  Assyria :  and  I  will  de- 
fend this  city. 

life  with  the  prospect  that  he  might  have 
an  heir  who  should  succeed   him  on  the 
throne.     IT  Behold,  I  will  add  unto  thy 
days  fifteen  years.     This  is  perhaps  the 
only   instance   in  which  any   man   has 
been   told  exactly   how  long  he  would 
live.     Why  God  specified  the  t  me,  can- 
not now  be  known.     It  was,  however,  a 
full  answer  to  the  prayer  of  Hezekiah,  and 
the  promise  is  a  full  demonstration  that 
God  is  the  hearer  of  prayer,  and  that  he 
can  answer  it  at  once. — We  learn  here, 
that  it  is  right  for  a  friend  of  God  to  pray 
for  life.     In  times  of  sickness,  and  even 
when  there  are  indications  of  a  fatal  dis- 
ease, it  is  not  improper  to  pray   that  the 
disease  may  be  removed,  and  the  life  pro- 
longed .     If  the  desire  be  to  do  good  ;  to 
advance  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  to  benefit 
others  ;  or  to  perfect  some  plan  of  bene- 
volence which  is  begun,  it  is  not  impro- 
per to  pray  that  God  would  prolong  the 
life.     Who  can   tell  but  that  he  often 
thus  spares  useful  lives  when  worn  down 
with  toil,  and  when  the  frame  is  appar- 
ently sinking  to  the  grave,  in  answer  to 
prayers  1      He  does   not  indeed   work 
miracles  as  he  did  in  the  case  of  Hez  e- 
kiah,  but  he   may    direct  to   remedies 
which  had  not  before  occurred  ;  or  he 
may  himself  give  a  sudden  and  unlooked 
for  turn  to  the  disease,  and  restore  the 
sufferer  again  to  health. 

6.  And  I  will  deliver  thee  and  this 
city.  The  purport  of  this  promise  is, 
that  he  and  the  city  should  be  finally  and 
entirely  delivered  from  all  danger  of  in- 
vasion from  the  Assyrians.  It  might  be 
apprehended  that  Sennacherib  would 
collect  a  large  army,  and  return  ;  or  that 
his  succeessor  would  prosecute  the  war 
which  he  had  commenced.  But  the  as- 
surance here  is  given  to  Hezekiah  that 
he  had  nothing  more  to  fear  from  the  As- 
syrians. See  Notes  ch.  xxxvii.  35,  xxxi. 
4,  5.  In  the  parallel  place  in  2  Kings  xx. 
6  it  is  added, "  I  will  defend  this  city  fof 
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7  And   this    shall   he  a    sign 
unto  thee   from   the   Lord,  that 

the  Lokd  will  do  this  thing  that 
he  hath  spoken ; 

8  Behold,  I  will  bring  again 
the  shadow  of  the  degrees,  which 

mine  own  sake,  and  for  my  servant  Da- 
vid's sake."  In  the  parallel  passage  also 
in  2  Kings  xx.  7,  8,  there  is  inserted  the 
statement  which  occurs  in  Isaiah  at  the 
end  of  the  chapter,  vs.  21, 22.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  those  two  verses  more  appropri- 
ately come  in  here.  Lowth  conjectures 
that  the  abridger  of  the  history  omitted 
those  verses,  and  when  he  had  transcrib- 
ed the  song  of  Hezekiah,  he  saw  that 
they  were  necessary  to  complete  the 
narrative,  and  placed  them  at  the  end  of 
the  chapter  with  proper  marks  to  have 
them  inserted  in  the  right  place,  which 
marks  were  overlooked  by  transcribers. 
It  is,  however,  immaterial  -where  the 
statement  is  made ;  and  it  is  now  im- 
possible to  tell  in  what  manner  the  trans- 
position occurred. 

7.  And  this  shall  be  a  sign  unto 
thee.  That  is,  a  sign,  or  proof  that 
God  would  do  what  he  had  promised, 
and  that  Hezekiah  would  recover  and  be 
permitted  to  go  again  to  the  temple  of 
the  Lord,  ver.  22.  2  Kings  xx.  8.  On 
the  meaning  of  the  word  "  sign "  see 
Notes  ch.  vii.  11,  14.  Comp.  Note  ch. 
xxxvii.  30.  The  promise  was,  that  he 
Bhould  be  permitted  to  go  to  the  temple 
in  three  days.     2  Kings  xx.  5. 

8.  Behold,  I  will  bring  again  the 
shade  w.  The  shadow,  or  shade  which 
is  made  by  the  interception  of  the  rays 
of  the  sun  bj  '.he  gnomon  on  the  dial. 
The  phrase  "  bring  again  "  (Heb.  ^^ 
means  to  cause  to  return  (Hiph  from 
-IVa  to  return)  ;  that  is,  I  will  cause  to 
retrograde,  or  bring  back.  LXX,  '  I 
will  turn  back,'  cTpi^u.  Few  subjects 
have  perplexed  commentators  more  than 
this  account  of  the  sun-dial  of  Ahaz. 
The  only  other  place  where  a,  sun-dial 
is  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  is  in  the 
parallel  place  in  2  Kings  xx.  9, 10,  where 
the  account  is  somewhat  more  full,  and 
the    nature  of  the  miracle  more  fully 


is  gone  down  in  the  sun-dial  'of 
Ahaz,  ten  degrees  backward. 
So  the  sun  returned  ten  decrees, 
by  which  degrees  it  was  gona 
down . 


/ch.  7.11.  U. 


1  degrees  ly,  or,  with  the  sun. 


represented :  "  This  sign  shalt  thou 
have  of  the  Lord,  that  the  Lord  will  do 
the  thing  which  he  hath  spoken : — Shall 
the  shadow  go  forward  ten  degrees,  or 
go  back  ten  degrees  1  And  Hezekiah 
answered,  It  is  a  light  thing  for  the 
shadow  to  go  down  ten  degrees ;  nay, 
but  let  the  shadow  return  backward  ten 
degrees."  That  is,  it  would  be  in  the 
usual  direction  which  the  shadow  takes, 
for  it  to  go  down,  and  there  would  rx< 
less  that  would  be  decisive  in  the  mira- 
cle. He  therefore  asked  that  it  might 
be  moved  backward  from  its  common 
direction,  and  then  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that  it  was  from  God.  2  Kings 
xx.  11  :  "  And  Isaiah  the  prophet  cried 
unto  Jehovah,  and  he  brought  the 
shadow  ten  degrees  backward,  by  which 
it  had  gone  down  in  the  dial  of  Ahaz." 
ff  The  shadow  of  the  degrees.  Tha* 
is,  the  shadow  made  on  the  degrees  ;  en 
indicated  by  the  degrees  on  the  dial 
But  there  has  been  much  difficulty  in 
regard    to   the   meaning   of   the    word 

degrees.  The  Hebrew  word  l"1-??^ 
from  f!S9  to   ascend,  to  go  up,  means 

properly  an  ascent ;  a  going  up  from  a 
lower  to  a  higher  region  ;  then  a  step 
by  which  one  ascends,  applied  to  the 
steps  on  a  stair-case,  &c.  1  Kings  x.  19. 
Ezek.  xl.  26,  31,  34.  Hence  it  may  be 
applied  to  the  ascending  or  descending 
figures  or  marks  on  a  dial  designating 
the  ascent  or  descent  of  the  sun  ;  or  the 
ascent  or  descent  of  the  shadow  going 
up  or  down  by  steps  or  hours  marked 
on  its  face.  The  wosd  is  applied  to  a 
dial  nowhere  else  but  here.  Joscphus 
understands  this  as  referring  to  the  steps 
in  the  house,  or  palace  of  Ahaz.  '.'  Ho 
desired  that  he  would  make  the  shadow 
of  the  sun  which  he  had  already  made 
to  go  down  ten  steps  in  his  house,  to 
return  again  to  the  same  p^ace  and  to 
make  it  as  it  was  before  j"  by  which  he 
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evidently  regarded  Hezekiah  as  request- 
ing that  the  shadow  which  had  gone 
down  on  the  steps  of  the  palace  should 
return  to  its  place  ten  steps  backward. 
It  is  possible  that  the  time  of  day  may 
have  been  indicated  by  the  shadow  of 
the  sun  on  the  steps  of  the  palace,  and 
that  this  may  have  constituted  what  was 
called  the  s>un-dial  of  Ahaz ;  but  the 
more  probable  interpretation  is  that 
which  regards  the  dial  as  a  distinct  and 
separate  contrivance.  The  LXX  render 
it  by  the  word  steps,  yet  understanding 
it  as  Josephus  does,  dvafia6noi$  tov  oXkov 
tov  irarpog  gov — the  steps  of  the  house  of 
thy  father.  IT  Which  is  gone  down  on 
the  sun-dial  of  Ahaz:  Marg.  "  de- 
grees by,  or  with  the  sun."  Heb.  liter- 
ally, '  which  has  descended  on  the  steps, 
or  degrees  of  Ahaz  by,  or  with  the  sun,' 
OBtt?3 ;  that  is,  by  means  of  the  sun, 
or  caused  by  the  progress  of  the  sun. 
The  shadow  had  gone  down  on  the 
dial  by  the  regular  course  of  the  sun. — 
Ahaz  was  the  father  of  Hezekiah  ;  and 
it  is  evident  from  this,  that  the  dial  had 
been  introduced  by  him,  and  had  been 
used  by  him  to  measure  time.  There 
is  no  mention  of  any  instrument  for 
Keeping  time  in  the  Bible  before  this, 
nor  is  it  possible,  perhaps,  to  determine 
the  origin  or  character  of  this  invention, 
or  to  know  where  Ahaz  obtained  it. 
Perhaps  all  that  can  be  known  on  the 
subject  has  been  collected  by  Calmet,  to 
whose  article  [Dial]  in  his  Dictionary, 
and  to  the  Fragments  of  Taylor  appen- 
ded to  his  Dictionary  (Fragments  ii.  cii.) 
the  reader  may  be  referred  for  a  more 
full  statement  on  this  subject  than  is 
consistent  with  the  design  of  these 
Notes.  The  mention  of  the  Dial  does 
not  occur  before  the  time  of  Ahaz,  who 
lived  B.  C.  726 ;  nor  is  it  certainly 
known  that  even  after  his  time  the  Jew3 
generally  divided  their  time  by  hours. 
The  word  hour  (xalpiKSi)  occurs  first  in 
Tobit ;  and  it  has  been  supposed  that 
the  invention  of  dials  came  from  beyond 
the  Euphrates.  Herod.  Lib.  ii.  c.  109. 
But  others  suppose  that  it  came  from  the 
Phenicians,  and  that  the  first  traces  of  it 
are  discoverable  in  what  Homer  says 
.Odyss.  xv.  402)  of  "an  island  called 
Syria  1/ing  above  Ortygia,  where  the 


revolutions  of  the  sun  are  observed." 
The  Phenicians  are  supposed  tc  have 
inhabited  this  island  of  Syria,  ana  it  is, 
therefore,  presumed  that  they  left  there 
this  monument  of  their  skill  in  astrono- 
my. About  three  hundred  years  after 
Homer,  Pherecydes  set  up  a  sun-dial  in 
the  same  island  to  distinguish  the  hours. 
The  Greeks  confess  that  Anax inlander, 
who  lived  B.  C.  547,  under  the  reign 
of  Cyrus,  first  divided  time  by  hours, 
and  introduced  sun-dials  among  them. 
This  was  during  the  time  of  the  cap- 
tivity at  Babylon.  Anaximander  trav- 
elled into  Chaldea,  and  it  is  not  im- 
probale  that  he  brought  the  dial  from 
Babylon.  The  Chaldeans  were  early 
distinguished  for  their  attention  to  as- 
tronomy, and  it  is  probable  that  it  was 
in  Babylon  that  the  sun-dial,  and  the 
division  of  the  day  into  hours,  was  first 
used,  and  that  the  knowledge  of  that 
was  conveyed  in  some  way  from  Chal- 
dea to  Ahaz. — Interpreters  have  differed 
greatly  in  regard  to  the  form  of  the  sun- 
dial used  by  Ahaz,  and  by  the  ancientr 
generally.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  and 
Jerome  believed  it  was  a  stair-case  so 
disposed  that  the  sun  showed  the  hour3 
on  it  by  the  shadow.  This,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  the  opinion  of  Josephus  ;  and 
this  opinion  has  been  followed  by  many 
others.  Others  suppose  it  was  an  obe- 
lisk or  pillar  in  the  middle  of  a  smooth 
pavement  on  which  the  hours  were  en- 
graved, or  on  which  lines  were  drawn 
which  would  indicate  the  hours.  Gro- 
tius,  in  accordance  with  the  opinion  ot 
Rabbi  Elias  Chomer,  describes  it  thus 
"  It  was  a  concave  hemisphere,  in  the 
midst  of  which  was  a  globe,  the  shadow 
of  which  fell  upon  several  lines'engraved 
on  the  concavity  of  the  hemisphere 
these  lines  they  say  were  eight-and 
twenty  in  number."  This  descriptioo 
accords  nearly  with  the  kind  of  dia^ 
which  the  Greeks  called  scapha,  a  boat 
or  hemisphere,  the  invention  of  which 
the  Greeks  ascribed  to  a  Chaldean 
named  Berosus.  Vitruv.  Lib.  ix.  cap.  9. 
See  the  plate  in  Taylor's  Calmet,  "  Sun- 
dial of  Ahaz"  (fig.  1  and  2).  Berosua 
was  a  priest  of  Belus  in  Babylon,  and 
lived  indeed  perhaps  three  hundred 
vears  after  Ahaz ;  but  trnre  is  no  ne 
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cessity  of  supposing  that  he  was  the 
inventor  of  the  dial.  It  is  sufficient  to 
suppose  that  he  was  repuu  d  to  be  the 
first  who  introduced  it  into  Greece.  He 
went  from  Babylon  to  Greece,  where  he 
taught  astronomy  first  at  Cos,  and  then 
at  Athens,  where  one  of  his  dials  is  still 
shown.  Herodotus  expressly  says  (lib. 
i.  c.  109),  "the  pole,  the  gnomon,  and 
the  division  of  tne  day  into  twelve  parts, 
the  Greeks  received  from  the  Baby- 
lonians." This  sun-dial  was  portable  ; 
it  did  not  require  to  be  constructed  for  a 
particular  spot  to  which  it  should  be 
subsequently  confined  ;  and  therefore 
one  ready-made  might  have  been 
brought  from  Babylon  to  Ahaz.  That 
he  had  commerce  with  these  countries 
appears  by  his  alliance  with  Tiglath- 
pileser.  2  Kings  xvi.  7,  8.  And  that 
Ahaz  was  a  man  who  was  desirous  of 
availing  himself  of  foreign  inventions 
and  introducing  them  into  his  capital, 
appears  evident  from  his  desire  to  have 
an  altar  constructed  in  Jerusalem,  simi- 
lar to  the  one  which  he  had  seen  in 
Damascus.  2  Kings  xvi.  10.  The  dial 
is  now  a  well-known  instrument,  the 
principle  of  which  is,  that  the  hours  are 
marked   on  its  face  by  a  shadow  cast 


from  the  sun  by  a  gnomon.  Inoraerto 
the  understanding  of  this  miracle,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
form  of  the  ancient  dial.  It  will  be 
understood  by  a  reference  to  any  dial, 
and  would  have  been  substantially  the 
same  whatever  was  the  form  of  the 
instrument.  The  essential  idea  is,  that 
the  shadow  of  the  gnomon  which  thus 
indicated  a  certain  degree  or  hour  of  the 
day,  was  made  to  go  back  ten  degrees 
or  places.  It  may  conduce,  however,  to 
the  illustration  of  this  subject  to  have 
before  the  eye  a  representation  of  the 
usual  form  of  the  ancient  dial,  and  1 
therefore  annex  three  forms  of  diab 
which  have  been  discovered.  "  The 
engraving  represents,  1,  a  concave  dial 
of  white  marble,  found  at  Civita,  in  the 
year  17G2;  2,  another  concave  dial, 
found  at  mount  Tusculum,  near  Rome, 
in  1726  ;  3,  a  compound  dial,  preserved 
in  the  Elgin  collection  in  the  British 
Museum.  It  was  found  at  Athens, 
supposed  to  have  been  used  in  marking 
the  hours  on  one  of  the  crossways  of  the 
city.  The  first  two  are  considered  to 
resemble,  if  indeed  they  be  not  identical 
with  the  famous  dial  of  Ahaz." 


Bin]     1    Concave  dial  of  white  marble,  found  at  Civita,  in  1T62.    2.  Ditto,  found  at  mount  Tueeuil  a 
near  Rome,  in  17^6.    3.  Compound  dial,  preserved  in  the  Klein  collection,  British  Museum 
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9  The    writing    of  Hczckiah 
king  of  Judah,  when  he  had  been 

In  regard  to  this  miracle,  it  seems 
mly  necessary  to  observe  that  all  that 
.s  indispensable  to  be  believed  is,  that 
the  shadow  on  the  dial  was  made  sud- 
denly to  recede  from  any  cause.  It  is 
«viJent  that  this  may  have  been  accom- 
plished in  several  ways.  It  may  have 
t>eer.  by  arresting  the  motion  of  the 
panh  in  its  revolutions,  and  causing  it 
to  retiograde  on  its  axis  to  the  extent 
indicated  by  the  return  of  the  shadow, 
or  it  may  have  been  by  a  miraculous 
bending,  or  inclining  of  the  rays  of  the 
sun.  As  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
event  was  observed  elsewhere  ;  and  as 
it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  the 
earth  was  arrested  in  its  motion,  and 
that  the  whole  frame  of  the  universe 
was  adjusted  to  this  change  in  the 
movement  of  the  earth,  it  is  most  proba- 
ble that  it  was  an  inclination  of  the  rays 
of  the  sun  ;  or  a  miraculous  causing  of 
the  shadow  itself  to  recede.  This  is  the 
whole  statement  of  the  sacred  writer, 
and  this  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  be 
supposed.  What  Hezekiah  desired  was 
a  miracle  ;  a  sign  that  he  should  recover. 
That  was  granted  The  retrocession 
of  the  shadow  in  this  sudden  manner 
was  not  a  natural  event.  It  could  be 
caused  only  by  God  ;  and  this  was  all 
that  was  needed.  A  simple  exertion  of 
divine  power  on  the  rays  of  the  sun 
which  rested  on  the  dial,  deflecting 
those  rays,  would  accomplish  the  whole 
result.  It  may  be  added  that  it  is  not 
recorded,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  subject  to  suppose, 
that  the  bending  of  the  rays  was  perma- 
nent, or  that  so  much  time  was  lost. 
The  miracle  was  instantaneous,  and  was 
satisfactory  to  Hezekiah,  though  the 
rays  of  the  sun  casting  the  shadow  may 
have  again  been  soon  returned  to  their 
regular  position,  and  the  shadow  restored 
to  the  place  in  which  it  would  have  been 
had  it  not  been  interrupted.  No  infidel, 
therefore,  can  object  to  this  statement, 
unless  he  can  prove  that  this  could  not 
oe  done  by  Him  who  made  the  sun,  and 
who  is  Himself  the  fountain  of  power. 
\F  By  which  degrees  it  was  gone  down. 


sick,  and 
sickness : 


was  recovered   of  his 


Ey  the  sarn*  steps,  or  degrees  on  which 
the  shadow  had  descended.  So  the 
LXX  express  it ;  "  so  the  sun  reascend- 
ed  the  ten  steps  by  which  the  shadow 
had  gone  down."  It  was  the  shadow 
on  the  dial  which  had  gone  down.  The 
sun  was  ascending,  and  the  consequence 
was,  of  course,  that  the  shadow  on  a 
vertical  dial  would  descend.  The  "  sun" 
here  means,  evidently,  the  sun  as  it 
appeared ;  the  rays,  or  the  shining  of 
the  sun.  A  return  of  the  shadow  was 
effected  such  as  would  be  produced  by 
the  recession  of  the  sun  itself. 

9.  The  writing  of  Hezekiah.  This 
is  the  title  to  the  following  hymn — a 
record  which  Hezekiah  made  to  cele- 
brate the  goodness  of  God  in  restoring 
him  to  health.  The  writing  itself  is 
poetry,  as  is  indicated  by  the  parallelism, 
and  by  the  general  structure.  It  is  in 
many  respects  quite  obscure ;  an  ob- 
scurity perhaps  arising  from  the  brevity 
and  conciseness  which  are  apparent  in 
the  whole  piece.  It  is  remarkable  that 
this  song  or  hymn  is  not  found  in  the 
parallel  passage  in  the  Book  of  Kings. 
The  reason  why  it  was  omitted  there, 
and  inserted  here,  is  unknown.  It  is 
possible  that  it  was  drawn  up  for  Heze- 
kiah by  Isaiah,  and  that  it  is  inserted 
here  as  a  part  of  his  composition,  though 
adopted  by  Hezekiah,  and  declared  to 
be  his,  that  is,  as  expressing  the  grati- 
tude of  his  heart  on  his  recovery  from 
his  disease.  It  was  common  to  compose 
an  ode  or  hymn  of  praise  on  occasion 
of  deliverance  from  calamity,  or  any  re- 
markable interposition  of  God.  See 
Notes  ch.  xii.  1,  xxv.  1,  xxvi.  1.  Many 
of  the  Psalms  of  David  were  composed 
on  such  occasions,  and  were  expressive 
of  gratitude  to  God  for  deliverance  from 
impending  calamity.  The  hymn  or 
song  is  composed  of  two  parts.  In  the 
first  part  (vs.  10-14)  Hezekiah  describes 
his  feelings  and  his  fears  when  he  was 
suffering,  and  especially  the  apprehen- 
sion of  his  mind  at  the  prospect  ot 
death ;  and  the  second  part  (vs.  15-20) 
expresses  praise  to  God  for  his  good 
ness. 
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10  I  said,  Ain  the  cutting  off  of 
my  days,  I  shall  go  to  the  gates 
of  the  grave  :  I  am  deprived  of 
the  residue  of  my  years. 

h  Job  7,  7.  &c.    Ps.  77.  3..  &c. 

10.  /  said.  Probably  the  words 
"  I  said "  do  not  imply  that  he  said  or 
spoke  this  openly,  or  audibly ;  but  this 
was  the  language  of  his  heart,  or  the 
substance  of  his  reflections.  IT  In  the 
cutting  off  of  my  days.  There  has  been 
considerable  diversity  of  interpretation 
in  regard  to  this  phrase.  Vitringa  ren- 
ders n,  as  our  translators  have  done. 
Rosenmuller  renders  it, "  in  the  meridian 
of  my  days."    The  LXX,  £jhr&>  wpsi  t£>v 


t  of  n 


bucp&v  ftov,  *  in  the  height  oT  my  days,' 
where  they  evidently  read  h£*lH  instead 
of  ^ISTI  by  the  change  of  a  single  letter. 
Aquila,  and  the  Greek  interpreters 
generally,  rendered  it  "  in  the  silence 
of  my  days."     The  word  here  used  in 

Hebrew  ("^l)  denotes  properly  still- 
ness, quiet,  rest ;  and  Gesenius  renders 
it  •*  in  the  quiet  of  my  days."  Accord- 
ing to  him  the  idea  is,  •  now  when  I 
might  have  rest ;  when  I  am  delivered 
from  my  foes  ;  when  I  am  in  the  midst 
of  my  life,  of  my  reign,  and  of  my  plans 
of  usefulness,  I  must  die.'  The  sense 
is,  doubtless,  that  he  was  about  to  be 
cut  off  in  middle-life,  and  when  he  had 
every  prospect  of  usefulness,  and  of 
happiness  in  his  reign,  f  /  shall  go 
to  the  gates  of  the  grave.  Heb.  '  gates 
of  sheol.'  On  the  meaning  of  the  word 
sheol,  and  the  Hebrew  idea  of  the  de- 
scent to  it  through  gates,  see  Notes  on 
chs.  v.  14,  xiv.  9.  The  idea  is,  that  he 
must  go  down  to  the  regions  of  the 
dead,  and  dwell  with  departed  shades. 
See  Note  on  ver.  11.  H  The  residue 
of  my  years.  Those  which  I  had  hoped 
to  enjoy  ;  of  which  I  had  a  reasonable 
prospect  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events, 
^t  is  evident  that  Hezekiah  had  looked 
forward  to  a  long  life,  and  to  a  prosper- 
ous and  peaceful  reign.  This  was  the 
means  which  God  adopted  to  show  him 
the  impropriety  of  his  desire,  and  to  turn 
nim  more  entirely  to  his  service,  and  to 
i  preparation  for  death.  —Sickness  often 


111  said,  I  shall  not  see  the 
Lord,  even  the  Lord,  in  Athe  land 
of  the  living  :  I  shall  behold  man 
no  more  with  the  inhabitants  of 
the  world. 

k  Ps.  S7.  13. 

has  this  effect  on  the  minds  of  good 
men. 

11.  I  shall  not  see  the  Lord.    In  the 
original  the  Hebrew  which  is  rendered 

"  Lord"  is  not  Jehovah  but  S^  FF  Jah, 
Jah.  On  the  meaning  of  it,  see  Note 
ch.  xii.  2.  Comp.  Note  ch.  vii.  14. 
The  repetition  of  the  name  here  denotea 
emphasis  or  intensity  of  feeling— the 
deep  desire  which  he  had  to  see  Jeho- 
vah in  the  land  of  the  living,  and  the 
intense  sorrow  of  his  heart  at  the  idea 
of  being  cut  o-fffrom  that  privilege.  The 
idea  here  is,  that  Hezekiah  felt  that  he 
would  not  be  spared  to  enjoy  the  tokens 
of  divine  favour  on  earth  ;  to  reap  the 
fruits  of  the  surprising  and  remarkable 
deliverance  from  the  army  of  Sennach- 
erib ;  and  to  observe  its  happy  results  in 
the  augmenting  prosperity  of  the  people, 
and  in  the  complete  success  of  his  plans 
of  reformation.  H"  /  shall  behold  man 
no  more.  I  shall  see  the  living  no  more  ; 
I  shall  die,  and  go  among  the  dead. 
He  regarded  it  as  a  privilege  to  live, 
and  to  enjoy  the  society  of  his  friends 
and  fellow  worshippers  in  the  temple — 
a  privilege  from  which  he  felt  that  he 
was  about  to  be  cut  off.  TT  With  the 
inhabitants  of  the  world.  Or  rather 
"  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the  land 
of  stillness  ;"  that  is,  of  the  land  of  shades, 
sheol.  He  would  not  there  see  man  as 
he  saw  him  on  earth,  living  and  active, 
but  would  be  a  shade  in  the  land  of 
shades  ;  himself  still,  in  a  world  of  still- 
ness. *  I  shall  be  associated  with  them 
there,  and  of  course  be  cut  off  from  the 
privileges  of  the  society  of  living  men.' 
The  Hebrew  word  rendered  world, 
^.r!)  is  from  ^ri  to  cease,  to  leave  off, 
to  desist ;  to  become  languid,  flaccid, 
pendulous.  It  then  conveys  the  Idea 
of  leaving  off,  of  resting,  of  being  still. 
Job  iii.  17,  xiv.  6.  Judges  v.  6.  I&a^ii. 
22.  Hence  the  idea  of frailty  Ps.  xxxix. 
5 ;  and  hence  the  word  here  denotei 
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12  Mine  age  is  d«parted,  and    day  even  to  night  wilt  thou  mak€ 
is  removed  from  me  as  a  shep-  j  an  end  of  me. 
herd's  tent:  I  have  cut  off  like  a         13  I    reckoned    till    morning, 
weaver  my  life ;  he  will  cut  me  j  that,  as  a  lion,  so  will   he   break 
off  8with   pining  sickness :  from    all  my  bones :  from  day  even  to 

2  or,  from  the',  thrum. 


probably  the  place  of  rest,  the  region  of 
the  dead,  and  is  synonymous  with  the 
land  of  silence,  such  as  the  grave  and 
the  region  of  the  dead  are  in  contra- 
distinction from  the  hurry  and  bustle  of 
this  world.     Our  translation  seems  to 

have  been  made  as  if  the  word  was  *?T\ 
life,  life -time  ;  hence  the  world.  Ps. 
xlix.  2,  xvii.  14.  The  Vulgate  renders 
it,  "  habitatorcm  quietis."  The  LXX 
simply,  "  I  shall  behold  man  no  more." 

12.  Mine  age.  The  word  "it*  which 
is  here  used,  means  properly  the  revolv- 
ing period  or  circle  of  human  life.  The 
parallelism  seems  to  demand,  however, 
that  it  should  be  used  in  the  sense  of 
dwelling  or  habitation,  so  as  to  corres- 
pond with  the  "  shepherd's  tent."  Ac- 
cordingly, Lowth  and  Noyes  render  it 
habitation.  So  also  do  Gesenius  and 
Rosenmuller.  The  Arabic  word  has 
this  signification  ;  and  the  Hebrew  verb 

^W  also  means  to  dwell,  to  remain,  as 
in  the  Chaldee.  Here  the  word  means 
a  dwelling,  or  habitation  ;  that  is,  a  tent, 
as  the  habitations  of  the  Orientals  were 
mostly  tents.  IF  Is  departed.  5>'&3 . 
The  idea  here  is,  that  his  dwelling  was 
to  be  transferred  from  one  place  to 
another  as  when  a  tent  or  encampment 
was  broken  up  ;  that  is,  he  was  about  to 
cease  to  dwell  on  the  earth,  and  to  dwell 
in  the  land  of  silence,  or  among  the 
dead.  IT  From  me  as  a  shepherd's  tent. 
As  suddenly  as  the  tent  of  a  shepherd  is 
taken  down,  folded  up,  and  transferred 
to  another  place.  There  is  doubtless 
the  idea  here  that  he  would  continue  to 
exist,  but  in  another  place,  as  the  shep- 
herd would  pitch  his  tent  or  dwell  in 
another  place.  He  was  to  be  cut  off 
from  the  earth,  but  he  expected  to  dwell 
among  the  dead.  The  whole  passage 
conveys  the  idea  that  he  expected  to 
fiMiell  in  another  state — as  the  shepherd 
'I wells  in  another  place  whea  he  strikes 


his  tent,  and  it  is  removed.  IT  I  have 
cut  off  like  a  weaver  my  life.  This  is 
another  image  designed  to  express  sub- 
stantially the  same  idea.  The  sense  is, 
as  a  weaver  takes  his  web  from  the 
loom  by  cutting  the  warp,  or  the  threads 
which  bind  it  to  the  beam,  and  thu3 
loosens  it  and  takes  it  away,  so  his  life 
was  to  be  cut  off.  When  it  is  said  "  I 
cut  off,"  ^r^Sp,  the  idea  is,  doubtless, 

I  am  cut  'off;  or  my  life  is  cut  off. 
Hezekiah  here  speaks  of  himself  as  the 
agent,  because  he  might  have  felt  that 
his  sins  and  unworthiness  were  the 
cause.  Life  is  often  spoken  of  as  a  web 
that  is  woven,  because  an  advance  is 
constantly  made  in  filling  up  the  web, 
and  because  it  is  soon  finished  and  is 
then  cut  off.  IT  He  will  cut  me  off. 
God  was  about  to  cut  me  off.  IT  With 
pining  sickness.  Marg.  "  From  the 
thrum."  Lowth,  "  from  the  loom." 
The  word  •"&*?  means  properly,  some- 
thing hanging  down  or  pendulous  ;  any 
thing  pliant,  or  slender.  Hence  it  de- 
notes hair  or  locks.  Cant.  vii.  G.  Here 
it  seems  to  denote  the  threads  or  thrums 
which  tied  the  web  to  the  weave r'a 
beam.  The  image  here  denotes  the 
cutting  off  of  life  as  the  weaver  cuts  his 
web  out  cf  the  loom,  or  as  he  cuts  off 
thrums.  The  word  never  mean3  sick- 
ness. IT  From  day  even  to  night.  That 
is,  in  the  space  of  a  single  day,  or  be- 
tween morning  and  night — as  a  weaver 
with  a  short  web  accomplishes  it  in  a 
single  day.  The  disease  of  Hezekiah 
was  doubtless  the  pestilence  ;  and  the 
idea  is,  that  God  would  cut  him  off 
speedily,  as  it  were  in  a  single  day. 
*F  Wilt  thou  make  an  end  of  me.  Ileb. 
Wilt  thou  perfect  or  finish  me  ;  that  is, 
v/ilt  thou  take  my  life. 

13.  I  reckoned.  There  has  been  con- 
siderable variety  in  interpreting  this  ex- 
pression.    The  LXX  render  it,  "  I  v,  r* 
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night  wilt  thou  make  an  end  of 
me. 

14  Like  a  crane,  or  a  swallow, 
so  did  I  chatter ;  I  did  mourn  'as 

given  up  in  the  morning  as  to  a  lion. 
The  Vulgate  renders  it,  "  I  hoped  until 
morning ;"  and  in  his  commentary, 
Jerome  says  it  means,  that  as  Job  in  his 
trouble  and  anguish  (ch.  vii.  4)  sustain- 
ed himself  at  night  expecting  the  day, 
and  in  the  daytime  waiting  for  the 
night,  expecting  a  change  for  the  better, 
eo  Hezekiah  waited  during  the  night 
expecting  relief  in  the  morning.  He 
knew,  says  he,  that  the  violence  of  a 
burning  fever  would  very  soon  subside, 
and  he  thus  composed  himself,  and 
calmly  waited.  So  Vitringa  renders  it, 
"  I  composed  my  mind  until  the  morn- 
ing."    Others   suppose   that   the   word 

here  used,  ^^^J  j  means,  '  I  made 
myself  like  a  lion,'  that  is,  in  roaring. 
But  the  more  probable  and  generally 
adopted  interpretation  is,  *  I  looked  to 
God,  hoping  that  the  disease  would  soon 
subside,  but  as  a  lion  he  crushed  my 
bones.  The  disease  increased  in  vio- 
lence, and  became  past  endurance. 
Then  I  chattered  like  a  swallow,  and 
mourned  like  a  dove,  over  the  certainty 
that  I  must  die.' — Our  translators  by 
inserting  the  word  "  that"  have  greatly 
marred  the  sense,  as  if  he  had  reckoned 
or  calculated  through  the  night  that  God 
would  break  his  bones,  or  increase  the 
violence  of  the  disease,  whereas  the 
reverse  was  true.  He  hoped  and  ex- 
pected that  it  would  be  otherwise,  and 
with  that  view  he  composed  his  mind. 
1T  As  a  lion  so  will  he  break  all  my 
hones.  This  should  be  in  the  past  tense. 
1  He  [God]  did  crush  all  my  bones.' 
The  connection  roquires  this  construc- 
tion. The  idea  is,  that  as  a  lion  crush- 
es the  bones  of  his  prey,  producing  great 
pain  and  sudden  death,  so  it  was  with 
God  in  producing  great  pain  and  the 
prospect  of  sudden  death.  T  From  day 
even  to  night,  &c.  Note  ver.  12.  Be- 
tween morning  and  night.  That  is, 
his  pain  =?o  resembled  the  crushing  of  all 
the  bones  of  an  animal  by  the  lion,  that 
he  could  no'  hope  to  survive  the  da  v. 


a  dove:  mine  eyes  fail  with  look- 
ing upward  :  O  Lord,  I  am  op- 
pressed ;  6 undertake  for  me. 

I  ch.  59.  11.  6  or,  ease  Trie. 

14.  Like  a  crane.  The  word  used 
here  (O'lO)  denotes  usually  a  horse. 
The  Rabbins  render  it  here  a  crane. 
Gesenius  translates  it  a  swallow ;  and 
in  his  Lexicon  interprets  the  word  which 
is  translated  a  swallow  ("1*52?)  to  mean 
circling,  making  gyrations ;  and  the 
whole  phrase,"  as  the  circling  swallow." 
The  Syriac  renders  this,"  as  the  chatter- 
ing swallow."  The  Vulgate,  "  as  the 
young  of  the  swallow."  The  LXX  simply 
"  as  the  swallow."  That  two  birds  are  in- 
tended here,  or  that  some  fowl  is  denoteu 
by  the  word  "I'lMJ  is  manifest  from  Jer.  viii. 
7,  where  it  is  mentioned  as  distinct  from 
the  WO— the  crane— ITO!  &1D1 .  Or 
the  meaning  of  the  words  Bochart  may 
be  consulted.  Hieroz.  Lib.  i.  T.  ii.  ]». 
602.  It  is  probable  that  the  swallow 
and  the  crane  are  intended.  The 
swallow  is  well  known,  and  is  remarka- 
ble for  its  twittering.  The  crane  is  also 
a  well  known  bird  with  long  limbs  made 
to  go  in  the  wrater.  Its  noise  may  be 
expressive  of  grief.  IF  So  did  I  chatter. 
Peep,  or  twitter.  See  Note  on  ch.  viii. 
19.  The  idea  here,  is  doubtless  that  of 
pain  that  was  expressed  in  sounds  re- 
sembling that  made  by  birds — a  broken; 
unmeaning,  unintelligible  sighing ;  ot 
quick  breathing,  and  moaning.  IT  /  did 
mourn  as  a  dove.  The  dove  from  its 
plaintive  sound  is  an  emblem  of  grief.  It 
is  so  used  inch.  lix.  11.  The  idea  is  that 
of  the  lonely  or  solitary  dove  that  is  la- 
menting or  mourning  for  its  companion. 

"  Just  as  the  lonely  dove  laments  its  mate." 

IT  Mine  eyes  fail.  The  word  here  used 
(^"l)  means  properly  to  hang  down,  io 
swing  Lke  the  branches  of  the  willow  ; 
then  to  be  languid,  feeble,  weak.  Ap- 
plied to  the  eye,  it  means  that  it  lan- 
guishes and  becomes  weak.  IT  With 
looking  upward.  To  God,  for  relief 
and  comfort.  He  had  looked  so  lon£, 
and  so  intensely  toward  heaven  /or  aid. 
that  his  eyes  became  weak,  acr1  feeble. 
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15  What  shall  I  say  ?  ho  hath 
both  spoken  unto  me,  and  him- 
self hath  done  it :  I  shall  go  softly 
all  my  years  in  the  bitterness  of 
my  soul. 

IT  O  Lord,  I  am  oppressed.  This  was 
his  language  in  his  affliction.  He  was 
Bo  oppressed  and  borne  down  that  he 
cried  to  God  for  relief.  IT  Undertake 
for  me.  Marg.  ease  me.  The  word 
(^*j5)  more  properly  means,  to  become 
surety  for  hiin.  See  it  explained  in  the 
Note  on  ch.  xxxvi.  8.  Here  it  means, 
be  surety  for  my  life  ;  give  assurance 
that  I  shall  be  restored  ;  take  rne  under 
thy  protection.  See  Ps.  cxix.  122 :  '*  Be 
surety  for  thy  servant  for  good." 

15.  What  shall  I  say  ?  This  lan- 
guage seems  to  denote  surprise  and 
gratitude  at  unexpected  deliverance.  It 
is  the  language  of  a  heart  that  is  over- 
flowing, and  that  wants  words  to  ex- 
press its  deep  emotions.  In  the  previous 
verse  he  had  described  his  pain,  anguish, 
and  despair.  In  this  he  records  the 
sudden  and  surprising  deliverance  which 
God  had  granted  ;  which  was  so  great 
that  no  words  could  express  his  sense 
of  it.  Nothing  could  be  more  natural 
than  this  language ;  nothing  would 
more  appropriately  express  the  feelings 
of  a  man  who  had  been  suddenly  re- 
stored to  health  from  dangerous  sick- 
ness, and  brought  from  the  borders  of 
the  grave.  IT  He  hath  both  spoken  unto 
me.  That  is,  he  has  promised.  So  the 
word  is  often  used.  Deut.  xxvi.  17. 
Jer.  iii.  19.  He  had  made  the  promise 
by  the  instrumentality  of  Isaiah,  ver. 
5,  6.  The  promise  related  to  his  re- 
covery, to  the  length  of  his  days,  and  to 
his  entire  deliverance  from  the  hands 
of  the  Assyrians.  H  And  himself  hath 
done  it.  He  himself  has  restored  me 
according  to  his  promise,  when  no  one 
else  could  have  done  it.  IT  /  shall  go 
Moftly.  Lowth  renders  this,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Vulgate,  "  Will  I  reflect." 
Cut  the  Hebrew  will  not  bear  this  con- 
struction. The  word  here  used  («T^) 
occurs  in  but  one  other  place  in  the 
Bible.  Fs.  xlii.  4  :     "I  went  with  them 


16  O  Lord,  by  these  things 
men  mlive,  and  in  all  these  things 
is  the  life  of  my  spirit :  so  wilt 
thou  recover  me,  and  make  me 
to  live. 

m  Matt.  4.  4. 

t(  the  house  of  God  ;"  i.  e.  I  went  with 
tl  em  in  a  sacred  procession  to  the  house 
of  God;  I  went  with  a  solemn,  calm, 
slow  pace.  The  idea  here  is,  *  I  will 
go  humbly,  submissively  all  my  life  ;  I 
will  walk  in  a  serious  manner,  remem- 
bering that  I  am  travelling  to  the  grave ; 
I  will  avoid  pride,  pomp,  and  display  ;  I 
will  suffer  the  remembrance  of  my  sick- 
ness and  of  God's  mercy  to  produce  a 
calm,  serious,  thoughtful  demeanor  all 
my  life.'  This  is  the  proper  effect  of 
sickness  on  a  pious  mind,  and  it  is  its 
usual  effect.  And  probably  one  design 
of  God  was  to  keep  Hezekiah  from  the 
ostentatious  parade  usually  attendant  on 
his  lofty  station  ;  from  being  elated  with 
his  deliverance  from  the  Assyrian  ;  from 
improper  celebrations  of  that  deliverance 
by  revelry  and  pomp  ;  and  to  keep  him 
in  remembrance,  that  though  he  was  a 
monarch  yet  he  was  a  mortal  man,  and 
that  he  held  his  life  at  the  disposal  of 
God.  IT  In  the  bitterness  of  my  soul. 
I  will  remember  the  deep  distress,  the 
bitter  sorrows  of  my  sickness,  and  my 
surprising  recovery  ;  and  will  allow  the 
remembrance  of  that  to  diffuse  serious- 
ness and  gratitude  over  all  my  life. 

16.  0  Lord,  by  these  things  men  live. 
The  design  of  this  and  the  following 
verses  is  evidently  to  set  forth  the  good- 
ness of  God,  and  to  celebrate  his  praise 
for  what  he  had  done.  The  phrase 
"  these  things,"  refers  evidently  to  the 
promises  of  God  and  their  fulfilment ; 
and  the  idea  is,  that  men  are  sustained 
in  the  land  of  the  living  only  by  such 
gracious  interpositions  as  he  had  expe- 
rienced. It  was  not  because  mea  had 
any  power  of  preserving  their  pwn  lives, 
but  because  God  interposed  in  time  of 
trouble,  and  restored  to  health  when 
there  was  no  human  prospect  that  they 
could  recover.  IT  And  in  all  these  things. 
In  these  promises,  and  in  the  divine  in- 
terposition.    V  Is  the  life  of  my  spirit. 
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17  Behold,  8for  peace  I  had 
great  bitterness ;  but  thou  hast 
sin  love  to  my  soul  delivered  it 
from  the  pit  °of  corruption  :  for 
thou  hast  cast  all  my  sins  behind 
thy  back. 

18  For  the  grave  'cannot 
praise  thee;  death  cannot  cele- 

8  or,  on  my  peace  came. 

9  loved  my  soul  from  the  pit. 

I  am  alive  in  virtue  only  of  these  things. 
V  So  wilt  thou  recover  me.  Or  so  hast 
t.hou  recovered  me  ;  that  is,  thou  hast 
restored  me  to  health. 

17.  Behold,  for  peace.  That  is,  in- 
stead of  the  health,  happiness,  and  pros- 
perity which  I  had  enjoyed,  and  which 
I  hope  still  to  enjoy.  IT  /  had  great 
bitterness.  Heb.  "  Bitterness  to  me, 
bitterness  f  an  emphatic  expression  de- 
noting intense  sorrow.  IT  But  thou 
hast  in  love  to  my  soul.  Marg.  "  loved 
my  soul  from  the  pit."  The  word  which 
occurs  here  (frp^tt)  denotes  properly  to 
join,  or  fasten  together ;  then  to  be  at- 
tached to  any  one  ;  to  be  united  ten- 
derly ;  to  embrace.  Here  it  means  that 
God  had  loved  him,  and  had  thus  deli- 
vered his  soul  from  death.  IT  Delivered 
it  from  the  pit  of  corruption.  The 
word  rendered  corruption,  "^S  ,  denotes 
consumption,  destruction,  perdition.  It 
may  be  applied  to  the  grave,  or  to  the 
deep  and  dark  abode  of  departed  spirits ; 
and  the  phrase  here  is  evidently  sy- 
nonymous with  sheol,  or  hades.  The 
grave,  or  the  place  for  the  dead  is  often 
represented  as  a  pit — deep  and  dark — 
to  which  the  living  descend.  Job  ami. 
16,  xxxiii.  18,  24,  28,30.  Ps.  xxviii.  1, 
xxx.  3,  lv.  23,  lxix.  15,  lxxxviii.  4. 
Comp.  Note  Isa.  xiv.  15,  19.  IT  For 
thou  hast  cast  all  my  sins  behind  thy 
back.  Thou  hast  forgiven  them  ;  hast 
ceased  to  punish  me  on  account  of  them. 
This  shows  that  Hezekiah,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  sentiment  every  where 
felt  and  expressed  in  the  Bible,  regarded 
his  suffering  as  the  fruit  of  sin. 

18.  For  the  grave  cannot  praise  thee. 
The  Hebrew  word  here  is  sheol.  It  is 
jjut  by  metonymy  here  for  those  who 
Me  in  the  grave,  that  is,  for  the  dead. 


brate  thee  :  they  that  go  down 
into  the  pit  cannot  hope  for  thy 
truth. 

19  The  living,  the  living,  he 
shall  praise  thee,  as  J  do  this 
day  :  the  father  rto  the  children 
shall  make  known  thy  truth. 

20  The    Lord    was  ready   to 

0  Ps.  10.  2        q  Ps.  6.  5.         r  Ps.  78.  3,  4. 

The  word  praise  here  refers  evidently  to 
the  public  and  solemn  celebration  of  the 
goodness  of  God.  It  is  clear,  1  think, 
that  Hezekiah  had  a  belief  in  a  future 
state,  or  that  he  expected  to  dwell  with 
"  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  of  silence  " 
(ver.  11)  when  he  died.  But  he  did 
not  regard  that  state  as  one  adapted  tc 
the  celebration  of  the  public  praises  of 
God.  It  was  a  land  of  darkness  ;  an 
abode  of  silence  and  stillness ;  a  place 
where  there  was  no  temple,  and  no  pub- 
lic praise  such  as  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to.  A  similar  sentiment  is  ex- 
pressed by  David  in  Ps.  vi.  5 : 

For  ia  death  there  is  no  remembrance  of  thee  : 
In  the  grave  who  shall  give  thee  thanks  ? 

In  regard  to  the  Jewish  conceptions  ot 

the  state  of  the  dead  see  Notes  on  ch. 

xiv.   15,  19.     IT  Cannot   hope  for  thy 

truth.     They  are  shut  out  from  all  the 

means  by  which  thy  truth  is  brought  to 

the  mind,  and  the  offers  of  salvation  are 

presented.     Their   probation   is  at   an 

end  ;  their  privileges  are  closed  ;  their 

destiny  is  sealed  up.     The  idea  is,  it  is 

a  privilege  to  live  because  this  is  a  world 

where  the  offers  of  salvation  are  made, 

and  where  those  who  are  conscious  of 

guilt  may  hope  in  the  mercy  of  God. 

19.  The  living,  the  living.  An  em- 
phatic or  intensive  form  of  expression, 
as  in  vs.  11,  17.  Nothing  would  ex- 
press his  idea  but  a  repetition  of  the 
word,  as  if  the  heart  was  full  of  it. 
IT  The  father  to  the  cliildren.  On« 
generation  of  the  living  to  another. 
The  father  shall  have  so  deep  a  sense 
of  the  goodness  of  God  that  he  shall 
desire  to  make  it  known  to  his  children 
and  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  it  in 
the  earth. 

20.  The  Lord  was  ready  to  save  me. 
He  was  prompt,  quick  to  save  me.     Ha 
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save  me :  therefore  we  will  sing 
my  songs  to  the  stringed  instru- 
ments, all  the  days  of  our  life  in 
the  house  of  the  Lord. 

21  For  Isaiah  had  said,  Let 
them  take  a  lump  of  figs,  and  lay 

did  not  hesuate  or  delay.  IT  Therefore 
ice  will  sing  my  songs.  That  is,  my 
family  and  nation.  The  song  of  Heze- 
kiah  was  designed  evidently  not  as  a 
mere  record,  but  to  be  used  in  celebrat- 
ing the  praises  of  God,  and  probably  in  a 
public  manner  in  the  temple.  The  res- 
toration of  the  monarch  was  a  fit  occa- 
sion for  public  rejoicing  ;  ar.d  it  is  pro- 
bable thai  this  ode  was  composed  to  be 
used  by  the  company  of  singers  that  were 
employed  constantly  in  the  temple.  tf  To 
the  stringed  instruments.  We  will  set 
it  to  music,  and  will  use  it  publicly. 
See  Notes  on  ch.  v.  12. 

21.  For  Isaiah  had  satd.  In  the 
parallel  place  in  Kings  the  statement  in 
these  two  verses  is  introduced  before  the 
account  of  the  miracle  on  the  sun-dial, 
and  before  the  account  of  his  recovery. 
2  Kings  xx.  7,  8.  The  order  in  which 
it  is  introduced,  however,  is  not  mate- 
rial.    IT  Let  them  take  a  lump  of  figs. 

The  word  here  used — ^l'^? — denotes  a 
round  cake  of  dried  figs  pressed  toge- 
ther in  a  mass.  1  Sam.  xxv.  18.  Figs 
were  thus  pressed  together  for  preserva- 
tion, and  for  convenience  of  convey- 
ance.    IT  And  lay  it  for  a  plaster.     The 

word  here  used,  F^B  ,  denotes  properly 
to  rub,  bruise,  crush  by  rubbing  ;  then  to 
rub  in,  to  anoint,  to  soften.  Here  it 
means  they  were  to  take  dried  figs  and 
lay  them  softened  on  the  ulcer.     T  On 

the  boil.     "C^T^l  •     This  word  means 


it  for  a  plaster  upon  me  boil,  and 
he  shall  recover. 

22  Hezekiah  also  had  said, 
What  is  the  sign  that  I  shall  also 
go  up  to  the  house  aof  the  Lord  I 

a  r».  84.  2. 

a  burning  sore  or  an  inflamed  ulcer. 
Ex.  ix.  9,  11.  Lev.  xiii.  18-20.  The 
verb  in  Arabic  means  to  be  hot,  in- 
flamed ;  to  ulcerate.  The  noun  is  used 
to  denote  a  species  of  black  leprosy,  in 
Egypt  called  Elephantiasis,  distinguish- 
ed by  the  black  scales  with  which  the 
skin  is  covered,  and  by  the  swelling  of 
the  legs.  Here  it  probably  denotes  a 
pestilential  boil ;  an  eruption,  or  inflamed 
ulceration  produced  by  the  plague,  that 
threatened  immediate  death.  Jerome 
says  that  the  plaster  of  figs  was  medi- 
cinal, and  adapted  to  reduce  the  inflam- 
mation and  restore  health.  There  is  no 
improbability  in  the  supposition  ;  noi 
does  any  thing  in  the  narrative  prohibit 
us  from  supposing  that  natural  means 
might  have  been  used  to  restore  him. 
The  miracle  consisted  in  the  arrest  of  the 
shade  on  the  sun-dial,  and  in  the  an- 
nouncement of  Isaiah  that  he  would  re- 
cover. Thut  figs  when  dried  were  used 
in  the  Materia  Medica  of  the  ancients 
is  asserted  by  both  Pliny  and  Celsus. 
See  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist,  xxiii.  7,  Celsus, 
v.  2,  quoted  by  Lowth. 

22.  Hezekiah  also  had  said.  What 
evidence  or  proof  have  I  that  I  shall  be 
restored,  and  permitted  to  go  to  the 
temple.  The  miracle  on  the  sun-dial 
was  wrought  in  answer  to  this  request, 
and  as  a  demonstration  that  he  should 
yet  be  permitted  to  visit  the  temple  of 
God.     See  Note  on  ver.  7. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 


ANALYSIS. 

Thi«  short  cnaptor  completes  the  historical  part  of  Isaiah.  The  same  record  occurs  with  eoriM 
■light  changes  in  2  Kings  xx.  12—21.  Comp.  the  Introduction  to  ch.  x.\xvi.  The  chapter  is  composed 
if  tha  following  parts.  (1.)  The  statement  that  the  knuj  of  Uabylon  sent  an  embassage  to  Hezekuii 
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to  congratulate  him  on  his  recovery,  ver.  1.  This  embassage  contemplated  also  an  it  qairy  ij£o  tha 
Iruth  of  the  report  in  regard  to  the  miracle  on  the  sundial.  2  Chron.  xxxii.  31.  U.)  Hezekiah  shewed 
Ihem  all  his  treasures  in  an  ostentatious  and  improper  manner,  ver.  2.  This  was  permitted  in  ordef 
that  he  mijiht  be  tried,  and  miqht  know  all  that  was  in  hia  own  heart,  and  not  be  lilted  up  with  pnde. 
and  with  the  conviction  of  his  own  righteousness.  2  Chron.  xxxii.  31.  (3.)  Isaiah  is  sent  with  a 
message  to  Hezekiah  to  inquire  what  he  had  done,  and  who  those  ambassadors  were,  vs.  4,  5. 
(4.)  He  is  directed  to  deliver  the  solemn  message  of  God  that  Jerusalem  should  be  taken,  and  that  aL 
Its  inhabitants  and  til  its  treasures  should  be  carried  to  Babylon— the  place  whence  those  ambassa- 
iors  came,  vs.  5— 7.  (5.)  Hezekiah  expresses  submission  to  the  just  sentence  and  purpose  of  God, 
tod  jrratitude  that  it  should  not  occur  in  his  days,  ver.  8. 


1  At  cthat  time  Merodach- 
Kladan,  the  son  of  Baladan  king 
}f  Babylon,   sent   letters    and  a 

c  2  Kings  20. 12,  &c. 

1.  At  that  time.  That  is,  soon  after 
his  recovery ;  or  after  he  had  amassed 
great  wealth,  and  was  surrounded  with 
the  evidences  of  prosperity.  2  Chron. 
xxxii.  27-31.  TT  Merodach-baladan, 
the  son  of  Baladan  king  of  Babylon. 
In  the  parallel  place  in  2  Kings  xx.  12, 
this  name  is  written  Berodach-baladan, 
by  a  change  of  a  single  letter.  Proba- 
bly the  name  was  written  and  pro- 
nounced both  ways.  Merodach  was  an 
idol  of  the  Babylonians,  Jer.  1.  2. 
"  Babylon  is  taken,  Bel  is  confounded, 
Merodach  is  confounded."  This  idol,, 
according  to  Gesenius,  was  probably  the 
planet  Mars,  or  Mars  the  god  of  war. 
To  this  god,  as  well  as  to  Saturn,  the 
ancient  Semitic  nations  offered  human 
sacrifices.  See  Gesenius's  Lex.  and 
Coram,  in  loco.  The  word  Baladan  is 
also  a  compound  word,  and  means  Bel 
is  his  lord.  The  name  of  this  idol, 
Merodach,  was  often  incorporated  into 
the  proper  names  of  kings,  and  of  others. 
Thus  we  have  the  names  Evil-Mero- 
dach,  Messi-Mordachus,  Sisimordachus, 
Mardocentes,  Sec.  In  regard  to  the 
statement  of  Isaiah  in  this  verse,  no 
small  degree  of  difficulty  has  been  felt 
by  commentators,  and  it  is  not  until 
quite  recently  that  the  difficulty  has 
been  removed,  and  it  has  been  done  in 
a  manner  to  furnish  an  additional  and 
most  striking  demonstration  of  the  en- 
tire and  minute  accuracy  of  the  sacred 
narrative.  The  diificuly  arose  from 
Bever.il  circumstances.  (1.)  This  king 
of  Babylon  is  nowhere  else  mentioned 
in  sacred  history.  (2.)  The  kingdom 
of  Assyria  was  yet  flourishing,  and  Ba- 
'on  was  one  of  its  dependencies. 
Arf  only  nine  years  before,  Salmanas- 


present  to  Hezekiah  :  for  he  had 
heard  that  he  had  been  sick,  and 
was  recovered. 

sar  the  Assyrian  monarch  is  said  to 
have  transported  the  inhabitants  of  Ba- 
bylon to  other  parts  (2  Kings  xvii.  24\ 
and  Manasseh,  not  many  years  after, 
was  carried  captive  to  Babylon  by  the 
king  of  Assyria.  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  11. 
These  instances  incontestably  prove  that 
at  the  time  of  Hezekiah,  Babylon  was 
dependent  on  the  Assyrian  kings.  Who, 
then, it  is  asked,  was  this  Merodach-bala- 
dan king  of  Babylon  ]  If  he  was  gov- 
ernor of  that  city,  how  could  he  send  an 
embassy  of  congratulation  to  the  Jewish 
sovereign,  then  at  war  with  his  liege 
lord  ?  The  canon  of  Ptolemy  gives  U3 
no  king  of  this  name,  nor  does  his  chro- 
nology appear  reconcilable  with  sacred 
history. 

"  In  this  darkness  and  doubt,"  says 
Dr.  Wiseman,  "  we  must  have  conti- 
nued, and  the  apparent  contradiction  of 
this  text  to  other  passages  would  have 
remained  inexplicable,  had  not  the  pro- 
gress of  modern  Oriental  study  brought 
to  light  a  document  of  the  most  vene- 
rable antiquity.  This  is  nothing  less 
than  a  fragment  of  Berosus,  preserved  in 
the  chronicle  of  Eusebius.  This  inter- 
esting fragment  informs  us,  that  after 
Sennacherib's  brother  had  governed  Ba- 
bylon, as  Assyrian  viceroy,  Acises  un- 
justly possessed  himself  of  the  supreme 
command.  After  thirty  days  he  was 
murdered  by  Merodach-baladan,  who 
usurped  the  sovereignty  for  six  months, 
when  he  was  in  turn  killed,  and  waa 
succeeded  by  Elibus.  But  after  three 
years,  Sennacherib  collected  an  army, 
gave  the  usurper  battle,  conquered,  and 
took  him  prisoner.  Having  once  more 
reduced  Babylon  to  his  obedience,  he 
left   his  son    Ascordan,  the    Esarhad* 
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2  And  Hezckiah  was  glad  of 
ihem,  and  shewed  them  the  house 
of  his  8precious  things,  the  silver, 
and  the  gold,  and  the  spices,  and 
the  precious  ointment,  and  all  the 


or,  spiccry. 


doii    of  Scripture,  as    governor  of  the 
city." 

The  only  objection  to  this  statement, 
or  to  the  entire  consistency  of  this  frag- 
ment with  the  Scripture  narrative  is, 
that  Isaiah  relates  the  murder  of  Senna- 
cherib, and  the  succession  of  Esarhad- 
don  before  Merodach-baladan's  embassy 
to  Jerusalem.  But  to  this  Gesenius  has 
well  replied,  that  this  arrangement  is 
followed  by  the  prophet  in  order  to  con- 
clude the  history  of  the  Assyrian  mo- 
narch, which  has  no  further  connection 
with  the  subject,  so  as  not  to  return  to  it 
again. 

By  this  order,  also,  the  prophecy  of 
his  murder  is  more  closely  connected 
with  the  history  of  its  fulfilment.  Isa. 
xxxvii.  7  ;  comp.  ver.  38.  And  this  so- 
lution, which  supposes  some  interval  to 
have  elapsed  between  Sennacherib's  re- 
turn to  Nineveh,  and  his  death,  is  ren- 
dered probable  by  the  words  of  the  text 
itself  "  He  went  and  returned,  and 
dxoelt  in  Nineveh  ;  and  it  came  to 
pass,"  &.c.     Isa.  xxxvii.  37,  38. 

Thus  we  have  it  certainly  explained 
how  there  was  a  king,  or  rather  a  usur- 
per in  Babylon  at  the  time  when  it  was 
really  a  provincial  city  of  the  Assyrian 
empire.  Nothing  was  more  probable 
than  that  Merodach-baladan,  having 
Beized  the  throne,  should  endeavour  to 
unite  himself  in  league  and  amity  with 
the  enemies  of  his  master,  against 
whom  he  had  revolted.  Hezekiah,  who, 
no  less  than  himself,  had  thrown  off  the 
Assyrian  yoke,  and  was  in  powerful  al- 
liance with  the  king  of  Egypt,  would  be 
his  first  resource.  No  embassy,  on  the 
other  hand,  could  be  more  welcome  to 
the  Jewish  monarch  who  had  the  com- 
mon enemy  in  his  neighbourhood,  and 
•vho  would  be  glad  to  see  a  division 
hiade  in  his  favour  by  a  rebellion  ill  the 
very  heart  of  that  enemy's  kingdom. 
Hence   arose   that  excessive   attention 


house  of  his  6armour,  and  all  that 
was  found  in  his  treasures  :  them 
was  nothing  in  his  house,  nor  in 
all  his  dominion,  that  Hezekiah 
shewed  them  not. 

6  vessels,  or,  instruments,  or,  jewels. 

which  he  paid  to  the  envoys  of  th<? 
usurper,  and  which  so  offended  Isaiah, 
or  rather  God,  who,  as  a  consequence, 
threatened  the  Babylonian  captivity. 
See  Dr.  Wiseman's  Lectures  on  Science 
and  Revealed  Religion,  pp.  369-371. 
Ed.  And.  1837.  IT  Sent  letters.  The 
LXX  add,  "  and  ambassadors,"  kal  zpcif 
/?£<?.  IT  And  a  present.  It  was  custo- 
mary among  the  Orientals,  as  it  is  now, 
to  send  a  valuable  present  when  one 
prince  sent  an  embassage  for  any  pur- 
pose to  another.  It  is  stated  in  2  Chron. 
xxxii.  31,  that  one  object  of  their  coming 
was  to  make  inquiry  '*  of  the  wonder 
that  was  done  in  the  land  ;"  that  is,  of 
the  miracle  in  regard  to  the  retrocession 
of  the  shadow  on  the  sun-dial  of  Ahaz. 
It  is  well  known  that,  from  the  earliest 
periods,  the  Babylonians  and  Chaldeans 
were  distinguished  for  their  attention  to 
astronomy.  Indeed,  as  a  science,  astro- 
nomy was  first  cultivated  on  the  plains 
of  Chaldea  ;  and  there  the  knowledge 
of  that  science  was  scarcely  surpassed 
by  any  of  the  ancient  nations.  The 
report  which  they  had  heard  of  this  mira- 
cle would,  therefore,  be  to  them  a  mat- 
ter of  deep  interest  as  an  astronomical 
fact,  and  they  came  to  make  inquiry  into 
the  exact  truth  of  the  report. 

2.  And  Hezekiah  teas  glad  of  them. 
Possibly  he  regarded  himself  as  flattered 
by  an  embassage  from  so  great  a  dis- 
tance, and  so  celebrated  a  place  as  Ba- 
bylon. It  is  certain  that  he  erred  in 
some  way  in  regard  to  the  manner  in 
which  he  received  them,  and  especially 
in  the  ostentatious  display  which  he 
made  of  his  treasures.  2  Chron.  xxxii. 
31.  IT  And  showed  them  the  house  oj 
his  precious  things.  The  LXX  render 
this,  "the  house  of  Nechotha,"  ve^0at 
retaining  the  Hebrew  word.  The  mar- 
gin renders  it,  "  spicery."  The  Hebrew 
word,  iiribJ  ,  properly  means,  according 
to  Gesenius,  a  contusion,  a  breaking  ta 
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3  Then  came  Isaiah  the  pro- 
phet unto  king  Hezekiah,  and 
said  unto  him,  What  said  these 
men  ?   and    from    whence    came 


pieces  ;  hence  aromatic  powder ,  or  spices 
reduced  to  powder,  and  then  any  kind 
of  aromatics.  Hence  the  word  here 
ma)-1  mean  '  the  house  of  his  spices,'  as 
\quila,  Symm.,  and  the  Vulgate  trans- 
late it ;  or  a  treasury,  a  storehouse,  as 
the  Chaldee  and  the  Syriac  here  render 
it.  It  was  undoubtedly  a  treasure  or 
storehouse  ;  but  it  may  have  taken  its 
name  from  the  fact,  that  it  was  mainly 
employed  as  a  place  in  which  to  keep 
spices,  unguents,  and  the  various  kinds 
of  aromatics  which  were  used  either  in 
public  worship,  or  for  the  purposes  of 
luxury.  IT  The  silver  and  the  gold. 
Possibly  Hezekiah  may  have  obtained 
no  small  quantity  of  silver  and  gold 
from  what  was  left  in  the  camp  of  the 
Assyrians.  It  is  certain  that  after  he 
was  delivered  from  danger  he  was  sig- 
nally prospered,  and  became  one  of  the 
most  weaithy  and  magnificent  monarchs 
of  the  east.  2  Chron.  xxxii.  27,  28 : 
*•'  And  Hezekiah  had  exceeding  much 
riches  and  honour  ;  and  he  made  himself 
treasuries  for  silver  and  for  gold,  and  for 
precious  stones,  and  for  spices,  and  for 
shields,  and  for  all  manner  of  pleasant 
jewels  ;  storehouses  also  for  the  increase 
of  corn,  and  wine,  and  oil ;  and  stalls 
for  all  manner  of  beasts,  and  cotes  for 
flocks."  A  considerable  part  of  this 
wealth  arose  from  presents  which  were 
made  to  him,  and  from  gifts  which  were 
made  for  the  service  of  the  temple. 
2  Chron.  xxxii.  23.  IT  And  the  precious 
ointment.  Used  for  anointing  kings 
and  priests.  Or  more  probably  the  oint- 
ment here  referred  to  was  that  which 
was  in  more  common  use,  to  anoint  the 
body  after  bathing,  or  when  they  were 
to  appear  in  public.  IT  And  all  the 
house  of  his  armour.  Marg.  vessels, 
or  instruments,  or  jeicels.     The  word 

\3    denotes  any   article  of   furniture, 

itensil,  or  vessel ;  any  trapping,  instru- 
ment, or  tool  ;  and  any  implement  of 
*  ur,  weapon,  or  arms.     Probably  il  here 


they  unto  thee  ?  And  Hezekiah 
said,  They  are  come  from  a  far 
country  unto  me,  even  from  Baby- 
lon. 


refers  to  the  latter,  and  denotes  shields, 
swords,  spears,  such  as  were  used  in 
war,  and  such  as  Hezekiah  had  pre- 
pared for  defence.  The  phrase  is  equi- 
valent to  our  word  arsenal.  Comp. 
2  Chron.  xxxii.  27.  Solomon  had  an 
extensive  arsenal  of  this  description 
(1  Kings  x.  16,  17),  and  it  is  probable 
that  these  were  regarded  as  a  part  of 
the  necessary  defence  of  the  kingdom. 
V  Nor  in  all  his  dominion.  Every 
thing  that  contributed  to  the  de- 
fence, the  wealth,  or  the  magnificence 
of  his  kingdom  he  showed  to  them. 
The  purpose  for  which  Hezekiah  thus 
showed  them  all  that  he  had,  was  evi- 
dently display.  In  2  Chron.  xxxii.  25, 
it  is  stated  that  "  Hezekiah  rendered  not 
again  according  to  the  benefit  done  unto 
him,  for  his  heart  was  lifted  up  ;"  and 
in  ver.  31,  it  is  said,  that  in  regard  to 
this  transaction,  "  God  left  him,  to  try 
him,  that  he  might  know  all  that  was 
in  his  heart."  The  result  showed  how 
much  God  hates  pride,  and  how  cer- 
tainly he  will  punish  all  forms  of  osten- 
tation. 

3.  Then  came  Isaiah.  Isaiah  was 
accustomed  to  declare  the  will  of  God 
most  freely  to  monarchs.  See  ch.  vii. 
IT  What  said  these  men  ?  What  pro- 
position have  they  made  ?  What  is  the 
design  of  their  coming  ? — It  is  implied 
in  the  question  that  there  had  been  some 
improper  communication  from  them. 
To  this  question  Hezekiah  returned  no 
answer.  IT  And  from  whence  came 
they.  It  wls  doubtless  known  in  Jeru- 
salem that  ambassadors  had  come,  but 
it  would  not  be  likely  to  be  known  from 
what  country  they  had  come.  1T  From 
afar  country.  Probably  this  was  said 
in  order  to  pailiate  and  excuse  his  con- 
duct, by  intimating  to  the  prophet  that 
it  was  proper  to  show  respectful  atten- 
tion to  foreigners,  and  that  he  had  done 
nothing  more  than  was  demanded  by 
the  laws  of  hospitality  and  kindness. 
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4  Then  said  he,  What  have 
they  seen  in  thine  house  ?  And 
Hezekiah  answered,  All  that  is 
in  mine  house  have  they  seen ; 
there  is  nothing  among  my  trea- 
sures that  I  have  not  shewed 
rhem. 

5  Then  said  Isaiah  to  Heze- 

/  Prov.  23.  5. 

4.  What  have  they  seen.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  fact  that  Hezekiah  had 
showed  them  the  treasures  of  his  king- 
dom was  known  in  Jerusalem.  Such  a 
f>ct  would  be  likely  to  attract  attention, 
and  to  produce  inquiry  among  the  peo- 
ple into  the  cause.  IT  All  that  is  in 
mine  house.  Here  was  the  confessions 
of  a  frank,  an  honest,  and  a  pious  man. 
There  was  no  concealment ;  no  dis- 
guise. Hezekiah  knew  that  he  was 
dealing  with  a  man  of  God — a  man  too 
to  whom  he  had  been  under  great  obli- 
gations. He  knew  that  Isaiah  had 
come  commissioned  by  God,  and  that  it 
would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to  conceal 
any  thing.  Nor  does  he  seem  to  have 
wished  to  make  any  concealment.  If 
he  was  conscious  that  what  he  had  done 
had  been  improper  he  was  willing  to 
confess  it ;  and  at  any  rate  he  was  will- 
ing that  the  exact  truth  should  be  known. 
Had  Hezekiah  been  like  Ahaz,he  might 
have  spurned  Isaiah  from  his  presence 
as  presenting  improper  inquiries  But 
Hezekiah  was  accustomed  to  regard 
with  respect  the  messengers  of  God,  and 
he  was  therefore  willing  to  submit  his 
whole  conduct  to  the  divine  adjudication 
and  reproof.  Piety  makes  a  man  will- 
ing that  all  that  he  has  done  should  be 
known.  It  saves  him  from  double-deal- 
ing and  subterfuges,  and  a  disposition  to 
make  vain  excuses  ;  and  it  inclines  him 
to  fear  God,  to  respect  his  ambassadors, 
and  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  eternal 
truth. 

5.  Hear  the  word  of  the  Lord  of 
hosts.  Hear  what  the  Mighty  God  that 
rules  in  heaven  says  of  this.  This  is  an 
instance  of  great  fidelity  on  the  part  of 
the  prophet.  He  felt  himself  sent  from 
God  in  a  solemn  manner  to  rebuke  sin 
in  a  monarch,  and  a  pious  monarch.    It 


kiah,  Hear  the  word  of  the  Lord 
of  hosts. 

6  Behold,  the  days  Fcome,  tha* 
all  that  is  in  thine  house,  and 
that  which  thy  fathers  have  laid 
up  in  store  until  this  day,  shall 
be  carried  ho  Babylon  :  nothing 
shall  be  left,  saith  the  Lord. 


g  Jcr.  20.  5. 


h-2  Kings  25.  6,  Ac. 


is  an  instance  that  strikingly  resembles 
the  boldness  and  faithfulness  of  Nathan 
when  he  went  to  David  and  said,  "  Thou 
art  the  man."     2  Sam.  xii.  7. 

6.  Behold,  the  days  come.  The  cap- 
tivity of  the  Jews  hi  Babylon  commenced 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  after 
this  prediction.  Comp.  Jer.  xx.  5. 
IT  That  all  that  is  in  thine  house.  That 
is,  all  the  treasures  that  are  in  the  trea- 
sure-house,ver.  2.  TF  And  that  which  thy 
fathers  have  laid  up  in  store.  In 
2  Kings  xviii.  15,  16,  we  are  told  that 
Hezekiah,  in  order  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  king  of  Assyria,  had  cut  off  even 
the  ornaments  of  the  temple,  and  taken 
all  the  treasures  which  were  in"  the  king's 
house."  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
there  might  have  been  other  treasures 
which  had  been  accumulated  by  the  kings' 
before  him  which  he  had  not  touched. 
IT  Nothing  shall  be  left.  This  was 
literally  fulfilled.  See  2  Chron.  xxxvi. 
18.  It  is  remarkable,  says  Vitringa, 
that  this  i3  the  first  intimation  that  the 
Jews  would  be  carried  to  Babylon — the 
first  designation  of  the  place  where  they 
would  be  so  long  punished  and  oppressed. 
Micah  (iv.  10),  a  contemporary  of  Isaiah, 
declares  the  same  thing,  but  probably 
this  was  not  before  the  declaration  here 
made  by  Isaiah.  Moses  had  declared 
repeatedly,  that,  if  they  were  a  rebellious 
people,  they  should  be  removed  from 
their  own  to  a  foreign  land  ;  but  he  had 
not  designated  the  country.  Lev.  xxvi. 
33,  34.  Deut.  xxviii.  G4-67,  xxx.  3 
Ahijah.in  the  time  of  Jerobam  (1  Kings 
xiv.  15),  had  predicted  that  they  should 
be  carried  "  beyond  the  river,"  i.  e.  the 
Euphrates  ;  and  Amos  (v.  27)  had  said 
that  God  would  carry  them  "  into  cap- 
tivity beyond  Damascus."  But  all  these 
predictions  were  now  conoentiated  on 
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T  And  of  thy  sons  that  shall 
issue  from  thee,  which  thou  shalt 
oeget,  shall  they  take  away ; 
and  "they  shall  be  eunuchs  in  the 
palace  of  the  king  of  Babylon. 

«  fulfilled,  Dan.  1.  2—7. 

Babylon ;  and  it  was  for  the  first  time 
distinctly  announced  by  Isaiah  that  that 
was  to  be  the  land  where  they  were  to 
Buffer  so  long  and  so  painful  a  captivity. 

7.  And  of  thy  sons.  Thy  posterity. 
See  Note  Matt.  i.  1.  V  Which  shall 
issue  from  thee.  Of  the  royal  family. 
The  captivity  at  Babylon  occurred  more 
than  a  hundred  years  after  this,  and  of 
course  those  who  were  carried  there 
were  somewhat  remote  descendants 
of  Hezekiah.  IT  And  they  shall  be 
'•unuchs.  The  word  here  used,  S*,l3'HO 
sdrislm,  denotes  properly  and  strictly 
eunuchs,  or  such  persons  as  were  accus- 
tomed to  attend  on  the  harems  of  Orien- 
tal monarchs.  Est.  ii.  3, 14, 15.  These 
persons  were  also  employed  often  in 
various  offices  of  the  court  (Est.  i.  10, 12, 
15),  and  hence  the  word  often  means  a 
minister  of  court,  a  court-officer,  though 
not  literally  an  eunuch.  Gen.  xxxvii.  6, 
xxxix.  1.  It  is  not  easy,  however,  to 
tell  when  the  word  is  to  be  understood 
literally,  and  when  not.  The  Targura 
understands  it  of  those  who  should  be 
nurtured,  or  become  great  in  the  king- 
dom of  Babylon.  That  the  Jews  were 
advanced  to  seme  offices  of  trust  and 
uower  in  Babylon,  is  evident  from  the 
case  of  Daniel,  i.  2-7.  It  is  by  no 
means  improbable,  also,  that  the  king 
of  Babylon  would  have  a  pride  in  hav- 
ing among  the  attendants  at  his  court, 
or  even  over  the  harem,  the  descendants 
of  the  once  magnificent  monarchs  of  the 
Jews. 

8.  Good  is  the  word  of  the  Lord. 
The  sense  cf  this  is,  '  I  acquiesce  in 
this ;  I  perceive  that  it  is  right ;  I  see  in 
it  evidence  of  benevolence  and  good- 
ness." The  grounds  of  his  acquiescence 
eeern  to  have  been,  (.1,)  the  fact  that  he 
saw  tha  t  it  was  just.  He  felt  that  lie  h ad 
Binned,  and  that  lie  had  made  an  im- 
proper display  of  Jv.s  treasures,  and  de- 

vol.  ti. — 3 


8  Then  said  Hezekiah  to  Isai- 
ah, "Good  is  the  word  of  the 
Loud  which  thou  hast  spoken  ; 
he  said  moreover,  For  there  shall 
be  peace  and  truth  in  my  days. 

o  1  Sam.  3.  18. 


served  to  be  punished.  (2.)  He  felt  that 
the  sentence  was  mild  and  merciful.  It 
was  less  than  he  deserved,  and  less  than 
he  had  reason  to  expect.  (3.)  It  waa 
merciful  to  him,  and  to  his  kingdom  at 
that  time.  God  was  not  coming  forth 
to  cut  him  off,  or  to  involve  him  in  any 
more  calamity.  (4.)  His  own  reign  and 
life  were  to  be  full  of  mercy  still.  He 
had  abundant  cause  of  gratitude,  there- 
fore, that  God  wa3  dealing  with  him  in 
so  much  kindness.  It  cannot  be  shown 
that  Hezekiah  was  regardless  of  his  pos- 
terity, or  unconcerned  at  the  calamity 
which  would  come  upon  them.  All 
that  the  passage  fairly  implies  is,  that  he 
saw  that  it  was  right ;  and  that  it  waa 
proof  of  great  mercy  in  God  that  the 
punishment  was  deferred,  and  was  not, 
as  in  the  case  of  David  (2  Sam.  13,  14, 
seq ),  to  be  inflicted  in  his  own  time. 
The  nature  of  the  crime  of  Hezekiah  is 
more  fully  stated  in  the  parallel  passage 
in  the  Book  of  Chronicles  xxxii.  25,  26, 
30,31.  IT  For  there  shall  be  peace. 
My  kingdom  shall  not  be  disturbed 
during  my  reign  with  a  foreign  invasion. 
1T  And  truth.  The  truth  of  God  shall 
be  maintained ;  his  worship  shall  be 
kept  up  ;  his  name  shall  be  honoured. 
1T  In  my  days.  During  my  reign.  He 
inferred  this  because  Isaiah  had  said 
(ver.  7)  that  his  posterity  would  be 
carried  to  Babylon.  He  was  assured, 
therefore,  that  these  calamities  would 
not  come  in  his  own  time.  We  may 
learn  from  this,  (1.)  That  we  should 
submit  to  God  when  he  punishes  us.  If 
we  have  right  feelings  we  shall  always 
see  that  we  deserve  all  that  we  are  called 
to  suffer.  (2.)  In  the  midst  of  severest 
judgments  we  may  find  so77ie  evidence 
of  mercy.  There  are  some  considera- 
tions on  which  the  mind  may  fix  that 
will  console  it  with  the  evidence  of  the 
compassion  of  God,  and  that  will  net 
only  make  it  submissive,  but  fill  it  witit 
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gratitude.  (3.)  We  should  accustom  |  mercies  spared  to  us,  as  well  as  at  those 
ourselves  to  such  views  of  the  divine  |  which  are  taken  away  ;  and  we  should 
dealings,  and  should  desire  to  find  in  hold  to  the  belief,  as  an  unwavering 
them  the  evidence  of  goodness  and  principle  from  which  we  are  never  to 
mercy,  and  not  the  evidence  of  wrath  !  depart,  that   God  is  good,  supremely 


and  severity.  It  is  of  infinite  impor- 
tance that  we  should  cherish  right  views 
of  God ;  and  should  believe  that  he  is 
holy,  good,  and  merciful.  To  do  this,  we 
should,  feel  that  we  deserve  all  that  we  suf- 


and  wholly  good.  Then  our  minds 
will  have  peace.  Then  with  Hezekiab 
we  may  say,  "  Good  is  the  word  of  Je- 
hovah." Then  with  the  suffering  Re- 
deemer of  the    world  we   n.ay  always 


fer ;  we  should  look  at  what  we  might  I  say,  "  Not  my  will,  but  thij  e  be  done 
have  endured;  we  should  look  at  the  '  Luke  xx;".  42. 


GENERAL  INTRODUCTION  TO  CHAPTERS  XL.— LXVI. 

It  is  admitted,  on  all  hands,  that  the  second  part  of  Isaiah,  com- 
prising the  prophecies  which  commence  at  the  fortieth  chapter,  anu 
which  continue  to  the  end  of  the  book,  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  most 
sublime,  and  to  us  the  most  important  part  of  the  Old  Testament.  In 
the  previous  portions  of  his  prophecies,  there  was  much  that  was  local 
and  temporary.  Indeed  ail,  or  nearly  all,  that  occurs  from  ch.  i.  to  ch. 
xxxix.  had  direct  and  immediate  reference  to  the  times  in  which  the 
prophet  lived,  or  was  suggested  by  the  events  which  occurred  in  those 
times.  Not  unfrequently,  indeed,  there  were  prophecies  respecting 
the  Messiah's  coming  (chs.  ii.  iv.  vii.  ix.  xi.  xxxv.),  but  the  primary 
reference  was  to  events  that  were  then  occurring,  or  which  were  soon 
to  occur,  and  which  were  local  in  their  character.  And  though  the 
mind  of  the  prophet  is  carried  forward  by  the  laws  of  prophetic  sug- 
gestion (see  Introduction  §  7.  III.  (3),  and  he  describes  the  times  of  the 
Messiah,  yet  the  immediate  and  primary  reference  of  those  prophecies 
is  to  Judea,  or  to  the  kingdoms  and  countries  in  the  vicinity  of  Judea, 
with  which  the  Jews  were  in  various  ways  connected. 

In  this  portion  of  the  prophecy,  however,  there  is  little  that  is  local 
and  temporary.  It  is  occupied  with  a  prophetic  statement  of  events 
which  were  tc  occur  long  after  the  time  of  the  prophet;  and  which 
would  be  of  interest  not  only  to  the  Jewish  nation,  but  to  the  whole 
human  family.  It  is  a  beautiful  and  glowing  description  of  occurren- 
ces in  which  men  of  the  present  and  of  all  subsequent  times,  will  have 
as  deep  an  interest  as  they  who  have  lived  at  any  former  period.  In 
deed  it  is  not  improbable  that  as  the  world  advances  in  age.  the  in- 
terest in  this  portion  of  Isaiah  will  increase  :  and  that  as  the  gospel  is 
earned  around  the  globe,  the  beauty  and  accuracy  of  these  descriptions 
will  be  more  clearly  seen  and  highly  appreciated  ;  and  that  nations 
will  yet  derive  their  highest  consolations,  and  see  the  clearest  proof 
of  the  inspiration  of  the  sacred  volume,  from  the  entire  correspondence 
between  this  portion  of  Isaiah  and  the  events  which  are  yet  to  gladden 
the  world.     There  is  no  portion  of  the  Old  Testament   where  there  in 
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co  grapnic  and  clear  a  description  of  the  times  of  the  Messiah.  None 
of  the  other  prophets  linger  so  long,  and  with  such  apparent  delight, 
on  the  promised  coming  of  the  Prince  of  Peace ;  on  his  character  and 
work  ;  on  the  nature  of  his  instructions,  and  the  manner  of  his  recep- 
tion ;  on  the  trials  of  his  life,  and  the  painful  circumstances  of  hia 
death  ;  on  the  dignity  of  his  nature,  and  on  his  lowly  and  humble 
character ;  on  the  prevalence  of  his  religion,  and  on  its  transforming 
and  happy  effects  ;  on  the  consolations  which  he  would  furnish,  and 
on  the  fact  that  his  religion  woum  bear  light  and  joy  around  the  world. 
Lovvth  supposes  that  this  prophecy  was  uttered  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  reign  of  Hezekiah.  A  more  probable  supposition  is  that  of 
Hengstenberg,  that  it  was  uttered  in  the  times  of  Manasseh.  I  have 
endeavoured  to  show  (Intro.  §  2)  that  Isaiah  lived  some  time  during 
the  reign  of  Manasseh.  According  to  this  supposition,  there  was  pro- 
oably  an  interval  of  some  twelve  or  fourteen  years  between  the  close 
of  the  predictions  in  the  first  part,  and  those  which  occupy  this  portion 
of  the  book.  Manasseh  was  a  cruel  prince  ;  and  his  reign  was  cruel. 
See  Intro.  §  3.  It  was  a  time  of  the  prevalence  of  idolatry  and  sin. 
In  this  state  of  things,  it  is  probable  that.  Isaiah,  who  was  then  of  great 
age,  withdrew  almost  entirely  from  the  public  functions  of  the  pro- 
phetic work,  and  sought  personal  consolation,  and  endeavoured  to 
furnish  comfort  for  the  pious  portion  of  the  nation,  in  the  contempla- 
tion  of  the  future.  In  this  period,  I  suppose,  this  portion  of  the  pro- 
phecy was  conceived  and  penned.  Isaiah,  in  the  close  of  the  previous 
part  of  the  prophecies  (ch.  xxxix.  7),  had  distinctly  announced  that 
the  nation  would  be  carried  to  Babylon.  He  saw  that  the  crimes  of 
the  monarch  and  of  the  nation  were  such  as  would  certainly  hasten 
this  result.  He  had  retired  from  the  public  functions  of  the  prophetic 
office,  and  given  himself  up  to  the  contemplation  of  happier  and  purer 
times.  He,  therefore,  devoted  himself  to  the  task  of  furnishing  conso- 
lation for  the  pious  portion  of  the  nation,  and  especially  of  recording 
prophetic  descriptions  which  would  comfort  the  Jews  when  they  should 
be  held  in  long  captivity  in  Babylon.  We  have  seen  (Notes  on  ch. 
xiii.  and  xiv.)  that  Isaiah  had  before  this  laid  the  foundation  for  these 
consolations  by  the  assurance  that  Babylon  and  its  mighty  power 
would  be  entirely  destroyed,  and,  of  course,  that  the  Jewish  people 
could  not  be  held  always  in  bondage  there.  In  this  part  of  the  pro- 
phecy (chs.  xl. — Ixvi.)  his  object  is  to  give  more  full  and  specific  conso- 
lations. He  therefore  places  himself,  in  vision  (see  Intro.  §  7,  I.  (4) 
in  the  midst  of  the  future  scenes  which  he  describes,  and  states  dis- 
tinctly and  fully  the  grounds  of  consolation.  These  topics  of  consola- 
tion would  arise  from  two  sources — both  of  which  he  presents  at  great 
length  and  with  great  beauty.  The  first  is,  that  the  nation  wouid  be 
delivered  from  its  long  and  painful  captivity.  This  was  the  primary 
thing  to  be  done,  and  this  was  needful  in  order  to  furnish  to  them 
consolation.  He  places  himself  in  that  future  time.  He  sees  his  own 
nation  borne  to  a  distant  land,  according  to  his  own  predictions ;  seea 
them  sighing  in  their  hard  bondage  ;  and  sees  the  city  and  the  temple 
where  they  once  worshipped  the  God  of  their  lathers  laid  in  ruins,  and 
all  their  pleasant  things  laid  waste  (ch.  Ixiv.  11),  and  the  people  dis- 
pirited and  sad  in  their  long  and  painful  captivity.     He  predicts  tha 
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close  of  that  captivity,  and  speaks  of  it  as  present  to  his  view.     He 
consoles  the  people  by  the  assurance  that  it  was  coming  to  an  end  ; 
names  the  monarch — Cyrus — by  whom  their  oppressors  were  to  be 
punished,  and  by  whom  they  were  to  be  restored  to  their  own  land  ; 
and  describes  in  the  most  beautiful  and  glowing  imagery  their  certain 
return.     The  second  source  of  consolation  is  that  which  relates  to  the 
coming  of  a  far  more  important  deliverer  than  Cyrus,  and  to  afar  more 
'important  redemption  than  that  from  the  captivity  at  Babylon.     By 
the  laws  of  prophetic  suggestion,  and  in  accordance   with  the  usual 
manner  of  Isaiah,  his  mind  is  carried  forward  to  much  more  momentous 
events.     The  descriptions  of  the  prophet  insensibly  change  from  the 
immediate  subject  under  contemplation  to  the  far  more  important  events 
connected  with  the  coming  and  work  of  the  Messiah.     This  was  the 
common  rule  by  which  the  mind  of  Isaiah  acted  ;  and  it  is  no  wonder, 
therefore,  that  an  event  so   strikingly  resembling  the  deliverance  of 
man  from  the  bondage  of  sin  by  the  Messiah  as  was  the  deliverance 
from  the  captivity  of  Babylon,  should  have  been  suggested  by  that, 
and  that  his  thoughts  should  pass  rapidly  from  one  to  the  other,  and 
the  one  be  forgotten  in  the  other.     The  eye  of  the  prophet,  therefore, 
glances  rapidly  from  the  object  more  immediately  in  view  in  the  fu- 
ture, to  the  object  more  remote ;  and  he  regards  the  return  from  the 
Babylonish  captivity  as  introductory  to  a  far  more  important  deliver- 
ance.    In  the  contemplation  of  that  more  distant  event,  therefore,  he 
becomes  wholly  absorbed  ;  and  from  this  he  derives  his  main  topics 
of  consolation.     He  sees  the  author  of  redemption  in  various  scenes — 
now  as  a  sufferer,  humble,  poor,  and  persecuted  ;  and  now  the  more 
distant  glories  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom  rise  to  view.     He  sees  him 
raised  up  from  the  dead  ;  his  empire  extend  and  spread  among  the 
Gentiles  ;  kings  and  princes  from  all  lands  coming  to  lay  their  offerings 
at  his  feet;  the  distant  tribes  of  men  come  bending  before  him,  and 
his  religion  of  peace  and  joy  diffusing  its  blessings  around  the  world. 
In  the  contemplation  of  these  future  glories,  he  desires  to  furnish  con- 
eolation  for  his  afflicted  countrymen  in  Babylon,  and  at  the  same  time 
0  demonstration  of  the  truth  of  the  oracles  of  God,  and  of  the  certain 
prevalence  of  the  true  religion,  which  should  impart  happiness  and 
peace  in  all  future  times. 

The  character  of  the  period  when  this  portion  of  the  prophecy  was 
delivered,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  uttered,  as  well 
as  the  object  which  the  prophet  had  in  view,  may  account  for  some 
remarkable  features  in  it  which  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  attentive  reader. 
(1.)  The  name  of  the  prophet  does  not  occur.  It  may  have  been  de- 
signed that  the  consolation  should  be  furnished  rather  by  the  nature 
of  the  truth,  than  by  the  name  or  authority  of  the  man.  When  ad- 
dressing monarchs,  and  when  denouncing  the  vices  and  crimes  of  tho 
age  his  name  is  mentioned  (comp.  chs.  vii.  and  xxxviii.)  ;  the  au- 
thority under  which  he  acted  is  stated  ;  and  he  utters  his  warnings  ill 
the  name  of  Jehovah.  Here  he  presents  simple  truth,  in  a  case  where 
it  is  to  be  presumed  that  his  prophetic  authority  and  character  were 
already  sufficiently  established.  (2.)  There  is  less  of  fire  and  im- 
petuosity ;  less  of  severity  and  abruptness  of  manner,  in  this  than  in 
the  former  prophecies.     Isaiah    was  now  an  old  man,  and  his  style. 
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anc  maimer  of  thinking  and  ofutttrance  would  be  natural!}  mellowed 
by  age.  His  object,  also,  was  not  leproof  so  much  as  consolation  ;  it 
was  not,  as  formerly,  to  denounce  judgment,  but  to  speak  of  comfort. 
It  was  not  to  rebuke  kings  and  nobles  for  their  crimes,  and  to  rouse  the 
nation  to  a  sense  of  its  danger ;  it  was  to  mitigate  the  woes  of  those  in 
bondage,  and  to  furnish  topics  of  support  to  those  who  were  groaning 
in  captivity  far  from  the  temple  of  their  God,  and  from  the  sepulchres 
of  their  fathers.  The  language  of  the  second  part  is  more  gentle  and 
(lowing  ;  more  tender  and  mild.  There  is  exquisite  beauty  and  finish, 
and  occasionally  there  are  bursts  of  the  highest  sublimity  ;  but  there 
is  not  the  compression  of  thought,  and  the  struggling  as  it  were  for 
utterance,  which  there  often  is  in  the  former  part.  There,  the  pro- 
phetic impulse  is  like  waters  pent  up  between  projecting  rocks  and 
hills,  it  struggles  and  bursts  forth  impetuously  and  irresistibly  ;  in  this 
portion  of  the  prophecy  it  is  like  the  placid  stream — the  full-flowing, 
majestic  river — calm,  pure,  deep,  and  sublime.  There  are,  indeed, 
characteristics  of  the  same  style,  and  of  the  same  author,  but  it  is  in 
different  circumstances,  and  with  a  different  object  in  view.  Homer 
in  the  Odyssey  has  been  compared  to  the  sun  when  setting  with  full 
orb  but  with  diminished  brightness  ;  in  the  Iliad  to  the  sun  in  his  me- 
ridian. Isaiah  in  this  part  of  his  prophecies  resembles  the  sun  shining 
with  steady  and  pure  effulgence  without  a  cloud  ;  in  the  former  part 
he  resembles  the  sun  when  it  bursts  through  clouda  in  the  darkened 
heavens — the  light  struggling  through  the  openings  in  the  sky,  and 
amidst  the  thunders  that  roil  and  echo  along  the  hills  and  vales. 
(3.)  The  portion  which  follows  (chs.  xl. — lxvi.)  is  a  single  prophecy, 
apparently  uttered  at  one  time,  and  having  one  great  design.  The 
former  part  consists  of  a  number  of  independent  and  separate  pre- 
dictions, some  of  them  very  brief,  and  having  no  immediate  connection 
with  each  other.  Here  all  is  connected,  and  the  same  design  is  kept 
steadily  and  constantly  in  view.  His  beautiful  descriptions  roll  on,  to 
use  one  of  his  own  images,  ';  like  a  river,"  or  the  "  waves  of  the  sea." 
(4.)  Almost  every  thing  which  occurs  in  the  prophecy  relates  to  that 
which  was  to  be  fulfilled  long  after  the  time  of  Isaiah.  Occasionally 
there  is  a  slight  allusion  to  the  prevalence  of  idolatry  in  his  own  time, 
but  there  is  no  express  mention  of  the  events  which  were  then  occur- 
ring. He  does  not  mention  his  own  circumstances;  he  does  not  allude 
to  the  name  of  the  monarch  who  lived  when  he  wrote.  He  seems  to 
have  forgotten  the  present,  and  to  live  and  act  in  the  scenes  of  the 
distant  future.  He,  therefore,  speaks  as  if  he  were  among  the  exiled 
Jews  in  Babylon  when  their  long  captivity  was  about  to  come  to  an 
end  ;  he  exhorts,  rebukes,  administers  comforts,  as  if  they  were  present 
and  as  if  he  were  directly  addressing  them.  He  speaks  of  the  life, 
sufferings,  and  death  of  the  Messiah  also,  as  events  which  he  saw,  and 
seeks  personal  consolation  and  support  amidst  the  prevailing-  crimes 
and  calamities  of  his  own  times,  in  the  contemplation  of  future  scenes. 
It  will  be  seen,  from  what  has  been  said,  and  from  the  examina- 
tion of  the  prophecy  itself,  that  it  possesses  a  decidedly  evangelical 
character.  Indeed  this  is  so  clear  and  apparent  that  many  have 
maintained  that  the  primary  reference  is  to  the  Messiah,  and  that  ii 
had  no  relation  to  the  return  from  the  captirity  at  Babylon.     Such  wa* 
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the  opinion  of  (he  learned  Vitringa.  Even  Grotius,  ofwhomithai 
been  said  that  while  Cocceius  foun..  '  Christ  every  where,  he  founa 
him  nowhere,"  admits  that  the  prophecy  has  an  obvious  reference  to 
the  Messiah.  His  words  are,  Cum  autem  omnia  Dei  beneficia  umbram 
in  se  contineant  eoruin  quae  Christus  praestitit,  turn  praecipue  ista 
omnia  quae  deinceps  ab  Esaia  praenunciabuntur,  verbis  saepissime  a 
Deo  sic  directis,  ut  simplicius  limpidiusque  in  res  Christi,  qitam  in 
Was.  quas  primo  signijicare  Esaias  voluit,  convenirent.  Indeed,  it  is 
impossible  to  read  this  portion  of  the  prophecy  without  believing  that 
.t  had  reference  to  the  Messiah,  and  that  it  was  designed  to  furnish 
consolation  from  the  contemplation  of  his  glorious  reign.  That  there 
was  a  primary  reference  to  the  return  from  the  captivity  at  Babylon,  I 
shall  endeavour  to  show  as  we  advance  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
prophecy.  But  it  will  also  be  seen  that  though  the.  prophet  begins 
with  that,  he  ends  usually  with  a  contemplation  of  the  Redeemer; 
that  these  events  seem  to  have  lain  so  near  each  other  in  the  beautiful 
field  of  prophetic  vision,  that  the  one  naturally  suggested  the  other ; 
and  that  the  description  passes  from  the  former  object  to  the  latter,  so 
that  the  contemplation  of  the  person  and  work  of  the  Messiah  and 
of  the  triumphs  of  his  gospel  become  the  absorbing  theme  of  Irs  glow 
ing  language.     See  the  Introduction,  §  7. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

ANALYSIS. 

I.  The  subject  of  the  whole  prophecy  (chs.  xl.— Ixvi.)  is  introduced  in  vs.  I,  2.  The  general  design 
is,  to  comfort  the  afflicted  and  oppressed  people  of  God.  They  are  contemplated  as  in  Babylon,  and 
as  near  the  close  of  the  exile.  Jerusalem  is  regarded  as  in  ruins  (comp.  chs.  xliv.  26 — 28,  li.  3,  !:i.  9, 
lviii.  12) ;  the  land  is  waste  and  desolate  (lxiii.  18) ;  the  city  and  the  temple  are  destroyed,  Ixiv.  iO,  11. 
Their  captivity  is  about  to  end  and  the  people  about  to  be  restored  to  their  own  land,  chs.  xliv.  28,  lviii. 
12,  lx.  10,  lxv.  9.  In  this  situation,  the  prophet  is  directed  to  address  words  of  consolation  to  the  op- 
pressed and  long-captive  Jews,  and  to  assure  them  that  their  calamities  are  about  to  close.  Jerusa- 
lem—now  in  ruins— was  to  be  assured  that  the  end  of  her  desolation  was  near,  for  that  ?ji  ample 
punishment  had  been  taken  for  all  her  sins. 

II.  The  prophet  next  represents  the  deliverance  under  an  image  taken  from  the  march  of  earthly 
kings,  vs.  3— 8.  The  voice  of  a  herald  is  heard  in  the  wilderness  making  proclamation,  that  every 
obstacle  should  be  remo  'ed  that  JEHOVAH  might  return  to  Zion  conducting  his  people.  As  he  had 
conducted  them  from  th  j  land  of  Egypt,  so  he  was  about  to  conduct  them  from  Babylon,  and  to  ap- 
pear again  in  Jerusalem  and  in  the  temple.  Between  Babylon  and  Jerusalem  there  was  an  immense 
tract  of  country  which  was  a  pathless  desert.  Through  this  land  the  people  would  naturally  be  con- 
ducted ,  and  the  voice  of  the  herald  is  heard  demanding  that  a  highway  should  be  made— in  the 
manner  of  a  herald  who  preceded  an  army,  and  who  required  valleys  to  be  filled,  and  roads  to  be  con- 
structed, over  which  the  monarch  and  his  army  might  pass  with  ease  and  safety.  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  main  thing  here  is  not  that  the  people  should  return,  and  a  way  bo  made  for  them,  but  that 
JEHOVAH  was  about  to  return  to  Jerusalem,  and  that  the  pathway  should  be  made  for  him.  lie  was 
to  be  their  leader  and  guide,  and  this  was  the  principal  source  of  comfort  in  their  return.  In  this,  the 
Holy  Spirit,  who  directed  and  inspired  the  prophet,  purposely  suggests  ianguage  that  would  be  ap- 
plicable to  a  far  more  important  event,  when  the  herald  of  the  Messiah  should  announce  his  coming. 
The  main  thing  which  the  voice  was  to  cry  is  represented  in  vs.  6—8.  That  was,  that  JEHOVAH 
was  faithful  to  his  promises,  and  that  his  predictions  would  be  certainly  fulfilled.  Every  thins;  else 
would  fadeaway— the  grass  would  wither,  the  flower  would  fail,  and  lhe  people  would  die— but  the 
word  of  JEHOVAH  would  be  unfading,  and  this  would  be  manifest  alike  in  the  release  of  the  people 
from  Babylon,  and  in  the  coming  of  the  Messiah 

III.  The  messenger  that  brought  these  {dad  tidings  to  Jerusalem,  is  exhorted  to  announce  the  happj 
news  to  the  remaining  cities  of  J  udah— to  go  to  an  eminence — to  lift  up  the  voice— and  to  proclaim 
that  their  God  had  come,  ver.  9. 

IV.  In  vs.  10,  11,  the  assurance  is  given  that  he  would  come  "  with  a  strong  hand  '—almighty  and 
ible  to  save  ;  he  would  come  as  a  tender  and  gentle  shepherd,  regarding  especially  the  weaK  and 
feeble  of  his  people— language  alike  applicable  to  God  who  should  conduct  the  ,'ipople  from  exile  to 
lieir  own  land,  and  to  the  Messiah  ;— though  more  strikingly,  and  completely  fulfilled  in  the  latter. 
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V.  The  mention  of  the  omnipotence  of  JEHOVAH,  who  was  aboul  to  foocuct  his  i»eopIe  to  theit 
<wn  land,  leads  the  prophet  into  a  most  sublime  description  of  his  power,  majesty,  and  glory,  the 
ob.<5ct  of  which  seems  to  be  to  induce  them  to  put  entire  confidence  in  him,  vs.  12—17.  God  mea- 
sures the  waters  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand  ;  he  metes  out  the  heavens  with  a  span  ;  he  measures  the 
rhirt  of  the  earth;and  weighs  the  mountains,  ver.  12.  None  has  counselled,  or  can  counsel  him  ;— 
his  understanding  is  superior  to  that  ofall  creatures,  vs.  13,  14,  The  nations  before  him  are  as  a  drop 
*jf  a  bucket,  and  as  the  smnll  dust  of  the  balance,  and  as  nothing,  vs.  15,  17.  All  the  vast  forest"  of 
_,ebanon,  and  all  the  beasts  that,  roam  there,  would  not  be  sufficient  to  constitute  a  burnt  offering 
lhat  should  be  a  proper  expression  of  his  majesty  and  glory,  ver.  16. 

VI.  Kiom  this  statement  of  the  majesty  and  glory  of  God,  the  prophet  shows  the  absurdity  of  at- 
tempting to  form  an  image  or  likeness  of  God,  and  the  certainty  that  all  who  trusted  in  idols  should 
be  destroyed  as  the  stubble  i3  swept  away  by  the  whirlwind,  vs.  18—25. 

VII.  It  f!Wlo\vs  also,  if  God  is  so  great  and  glorious,  that  the  people  should  put  confidence  in  him. 
vs.  26—31.  They  should  believe  that  he  was  able  to  save  them  ;  they  should  wait  on  him  who  alone 
could  renew  their  strength,  vs.  26—3!.  The  entire  scope  and  design  of  the  chapter,  therefore,  is,  tc 
induce  them  to  put  their  reliance  in  God,  who  was  about  to  come  to  vindicate  his  people,  and  who 
wouldassuredly  accomplish  all  his  predictions  and  promises.  The  argument  is  a  most  beautiful  one  ; 
and  the  language  is  unsurpassed  in  sublimity. 


1  Comfort  7ye,  comfort  ye  my 
people,  saith  your  God. 

2  Speak  ye  3comfortably  to  Je- 

q  Heb.  6.  17,  18.  3  to  the  heart. 

1.  Comfort  ye,  comfort  ye  my  people. 
This  is  the  exordium,  or  the  general 
subject  of  this  and  the  following  chap- 
ters. The  commencement  is  abrupt,  as 
often  happens  in  Isaiah  and  the  other 
prophets.  The  scene  where  this  vision 
is  laid  is  in  Babylon  ;  the  time  near  the 
close  of  the  captivity.  The  topic,  or 
main  subject  of  the  consolation,  is  stated 
in  the  following  verse — that  that  cap- 
tivity was  about  to  end,  and  that  brighter 
and  happier  days  were  to  succeed  their 
calamities  and  their  exile.  The  exhor- 
tation to  "  comfort"  the  people  is  to  be 
understood  as  a  command  of  God  to 
those  in  Babylon  whose  office  or  duty  it 
would  be  to  address  them — that  is,  to 
the  ministers  of  religion,  or  to  the  pro- 
phets. The  Targum  of  Jonathan  thus 
renders  it :  "  Ye  prophets,  prophecy 
consolations  concerning  my  people." 
The  LXX  render  it,  "  Comfort  ye,  com- 
fort ye  my  people,  saith  God.  O  priests, 
Bpeak  to  the  heart  of  Jerusalem,  comfort 
her."  The  design  of  Isaiah  is,  doubtless, 
to  furnish  that  which  should  be  to  them 
a  source  of  consolation  when  amidst  the 
deep  distress  of  their  long  captivity  ;  to 
furnish  an  assurance  that  the  captivity 
was  about  to  end,  and  that  brighter  and 
happier  times  were  to  ensue.  The  ex- 
hortation or  command  is  repeated,  to 
give  intensity  or  emphasis  to  it,  in  the 
usual  manner  in  Hebrew,  where  empha- 
eis  is  denoted  by  the  repetition  of  a 
word.  The  word  rendered  comfort 
(from  ErT3  ndhkdm)  meang  properly  to 


rusalem,  and  cry  unto  her  that  her 
4 warfare  is  accomplished,  that 
her  iniquity  is  pardoned  ;   for  she 


4  or,  appointed  time. 


draw  the  breath  forcibly,  to  sigh,  pant, 
groan  ;  then  to  lament,  or  grieve,  Jer. 
xv.  6.  Ps.  xc.  13  ;  then  to  comfort,  or 
console  one's  self,  Gen.  xxxviii.  12; 
then  to  take  vengeance  ;  comp.  Note 
Isa.  i.  24.  All  the  forms  of  the  word,  and 
all  the  significations,  indicate  deep  emo- 
tion, and  the  obtaining  of  relief  either 
by  repenting,  or  by  taking  vengeance, 
or  by  administering  the  proper  topics  of 
consolation.  Here  the  topic  of  consola- 
tion is,  that  their  calamities  were  about 
to  come  to  an  end,  in  accordance  with 
the  unchanging  promises  of  a  faithful 
God,  ver.  8  ;  and  is  thus  in  accordance 
with  what  is  said  in  Heb.  vi.  17,  18. 
IT  My  people.  The  people  of  God.  He 
regarded  those  in  Babylon  as  his  people  ; 
and  he  designed  also  to  adduce  such 
topics  of  consolation  as  would  be  adapted 
to  comfort  all  his  people  in  all  ages. 
IT  Saith  your  God.  The  God  of  those 
whom  he  addressed — the  God  of  the 
prophets  or  ministers  of  religion  whose 
office  was  to  comfort  the  people.  We 
may  remark  here,  that  it  is  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  ministerial  office  to 
administer  consolation  to  the  people  of 
God  in  affliction  ;  to  exhibit  to  them  his 
promises  ;  to  urge  the  topics  of  religion 
which  are  adapted  to  sustain  them  ;  and 
especially  to  uphold  and  cheer  them  with 
the  assurance  that  their  trials  will  soon 
come  to  an  end,  and  will  all  terminate 
in  complete  deliverance  from  sorrow  and 
calamity  in  heaven. 

2.  Speak  yccomj 'or tally.  Heb  -5'55- 
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hath    received    of    the    Lord's 

as  in  the  margin,  "  to  the  heart."  The 
heart  is  the  seat  of  the  affections.  It  is 
Ihere  that  sorrow  and  joy  are  felt.  We 
are  oppressed  there  with  grief,  and  we 
speak  familiarly  of  being  pained  at  the 
heart,  and  of  being  of  a  glad,  or  merry 
heart.  To  speak  "  to  the  heart,"  is  to 
speak  in  such  a  way  as  to  remove  the 
troubles  of  the  heart ;  to  furnish  conso- 
lation and  joy.  It  means  that  they  were 
not  merely  to  urge  such  topics  as  should 
convince  the  understanding,  but  such 
also  as  should  be  adapted  to  minister 
consolation  to  the  heart.  So  the  word 
is  used  in  Gen.  xxxiv.  3 :  "  And  hi3 
soul  clave  unto  Dinah — and  he  loved 
the  damsel,  and  spake  kindly  (Heb.  to 
the  heart)  of  the  damsel."  Gen.  1.  21  : 
"  And  he  comforted  them,  and  spake 
kindly  unto  them."  Heb.  to  their  hearts. 
See  also  2  Chron.  xxxii.  6.  "ft  To  Je- 
rusalem. The  direction  is  not  merely 
to  speak  to  the  people  in  Babylon,  but 
also  to  comfort  Jerusalem  itself  lying  in 
ruins.  The  general  direction  is,  there- 
fore, that  the  entire  series  of  topics  of 
consolation  should  be  adduced — the 
people  were  to  return  from  their  bon- 
dage, and  Jerusalem  was  to  be  rebuilt, 
and  the  worship  of  God  to  be  restored. 
IT  And  cry  unto  her.  In  the  manner 
of  a  crier  ;  or  one  making  public  and 
loud  proclamation  ;  comp.  vs.  3,  9.  Je- 
rusalem is  here  personified.  She  is 
addressed  as  in  ruins,  and  as  about  to 
be  rebuilt,  and  as  capable  of  consolation 
from  this  promise.  IT  That  her  war- 
fare is  accomplished.  LXX,  "  That 
her  humiliation,  ra^iVwo-ic,  is  accom- 
plished." The  Hebrew  word,  N23  , 
warfare,  properly  means  an  army,  or 
host,  comp.  Note  ch.  i.  9,  and  is  usually 
applied  to  an  army  going  forth  to  war, 
or  marshalled  for  battle.  2Sam.viii.  1G, 
x.  7.  It  is  then  used  to  denote  an  ap- 
Dointed  time  of  service  ;  the  discharge 
■>f  a  duty  similar  to  an  enlistment,  and 
is  applied  to  the  services  of  the  Levites 
in  the  tabernacle.  Num.  iv.  23  :  "  All 
vhat  enter  in  to  perform  the  service  (Heb. 
to  war  the  warfare),  to  do  the  work  in 
2ie    tabernacle    of  the    congregation." 


hand  double    *for    all    her    sins. 

s  ch.  lxi.  7. 

Comp.  Num.  viii.  24,  25.  Henc-;  it  ia 
applied  to  human  life  contemplated  as  a 
warfare,  or  enlistment,  involving  hard 
service  and  calamity ;  an  enlistment 
from  which  there  is  to  be  a  discharge  by 
death. 

Is  there  not  a  set- time  (Heb.  a  xoarfart".  to  m\n 

upon  earth  ? 
Are  not  his  days  as  the  days  of  an  hireiincT 

Job  vii.  1. 
But  if  a  man  die — shall  he  indeed  live  again? 
All  the  days  of  my  appointed  time  I  Heb.  t.vj 

warfare]  will  I  wait, 
Till  my  change  come.  Job  xiv.  14. 

Comp.  Dan.  x.  1.  The  word  then 
means  hard  service,  such  as  soldiers  en- 
dure ;  an  appointed  time  which  they  are 
to  serve  ;  an  enlistment  involving  hard- 
ships, toil,  privation,  danger,  calamity. 
In  this  sense  it  is  applied  here  to  Jeru- 
salem— to  the  trials,  calamities,  desola- 
tions to  which  she  was  subjected  for  her 
sins,  and  which  were  to  endure  a  defi- 
nite and  fixed  time — like  the  enlistment 
of  an  army.  That  time  was  now 
coming  to  an  end,  and  to  be  succeeded 
by  a  release,  or  discharge.  Vitringa, 
who  supposes  that  this  refers  primarily 
and  solely  to  the  times  of  the  Messiah, 
regards  this  as  meaning  that  the  definite 
time  of  the  legal  economy,  a  time  of 
toil,  and  of  vexatious  and  troublesome 
ceremonies,  was  about  to  end  by  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah.  But  the  more 
correct  interpretation  is,  probably,  that 
which  supposes  that  there  was  a  primary 
reference  to  the  long  and  painful  cap- 
tivity of  the  Jews  in  Babylon.  IT  That 
her  iniquity.  The  iniquity,  or  sin,  here 
referred  to,  is  that  long  series  of  acts  •  f 
rebellion,  corruption,  and  idolatry,  with 
which  the  Jewish  people  had  been 
chargeable,  and  which  had  rendered 
their  captivity  necessary.  As  a  nation, 
that  sin  was  now  expiated,  or  removed 
by  their  protracted  punishment  in  Baby- 
lon. It  was  a  sufficient  expression  of  the 
Divine  displeasure  at  their  national  of- 
fences, and  God  was  satisfied  (ns^a) 
with  it,  and  could  consistently  restore 
them  to  their  land,  and  to  their  former 
privileges.  The  whole  language  here 
has  respect  to  national,  and  not  to  indi* 
vidual  offences.    IT  Is  pardoned.    Vulg 
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*  Dimissa  est  iniquitag  illrur-,."  LXX, 
AeAurat  dvrrjs  h  ajiapTia—*  her  sin  is  loosed, 
dissolved,  remitted.  The  word  pardon 
does  not  quite  express  the  meaning  of 

the  word  in  the  original — ^"j? .     The 

word   f"1^    ratzd,   properly  means  to 

delight  in  any  person  or  thing  ;  to  take 
pleasure  in  ;  then  to  receive  graciously, 
or  favourably  ;  to  delight  in  sacrifices 
and  offerings,  Ps.  li.  18.  Job  xxxiii.  26. 
Ezek.  xx.  40  ;  and  in  the  Hiphil  conj. 
to  satisfy,  or  pay  off,  i.  e.  to  cause  to  be 
satisfied,  or  pleased  ;  and  then  in  Pass. 
to  be  satisfied,  to  be  paid  off,  to  be 
pleased  or  satisfied  with  an  expiation,  or 
with  an  atonement  for  sins,  so  as  to  de- 
light in  the  person  who  makes  it.  Here 
it  means  not  strictly  to  pardon,  but  it 
means  that  they  had  endured  the  na- 
tional punishment  which  God  saw  to 
be  necessary ;  they  had  served  out  the 
long  and  painful  enlistment  which  he 
had  appointed,  and  now  he  was  satisfied, 
and  took  delight  in  restoring  them  to 
their  own  land.  It  does  not  refer  to 
the  pardon  of  men  in  consequence  of 
the  atonement  made  by  the  Lord  Jesus ; 
but  it  may  be  used  as  an  illustration 
of  that,  when  God  is  satisfied  with  that 
atonement ;  and  when  he  has  pleasure 
or  delight  in  setting  the  soul  free  from 
the  bondage  of  sin,  and  admitting  the 
sinner  to  his  favour — as  he  had  delight 
here  in  restoring  his  people  to  their  own 
land.  IT  For  she  hath  received.  Jeru- 
salem had  now  been  desolate  for  almost 
seventy  years,  on  the  supposition  that 
this  relates  to  the  period  near  the  close 
of  the  exile,  and  that  was  regarded  as 
an  ample  or  full  expression  of  what  she 
ought  to  suffer  for  her  national  offences. 
IT  Of  the  Lord's  hand.  From  the 
hand,  or  by  the  agency  of  Jehovah. 
Whoever  were  the  instruments,  her  suf- 
ferings were  to  be  regarded  as  his  ap- 
pointment. IT  Double  for  all  her  sins. 
The  word  rendered  "  double,"  t^S2  , 
hi  the  dual  form  from  *33  a  doubling, 
and  occurs  iv  Job  xli.  13  : 

Who  wiii  rip  up  the  coverine  of  his  armour? 
Againet  the  doubling-  of  his  nostrils  who  will  ad 
vance  ?  aixiJ. 


And  in  xi. 
vol.  n.- 


And  that  he  would  unfold  to  them  the  sccra'ts  ot 

wisdom. 
That  they  are  double  to  that  which  :s ; 

that  is,  there  are  double-folds  to  God's 
wisdom,  or  the  wisdom  of  God  is  com- 
plicated, inexplicable.  Gesenius.  The 
word  in  Job  means  "  conduplieations, 
folds,  complications,  mazes,  intric -icies." 
Good.  Here  the  word  has,  do.xbtless, 
its  usual  and  proper  meaning,  aid  de- 
notes double,  twice  as  much;  end  the 
expression  may  denote  that  God  had 
inflicted  on  them  double  that  which  had 
been  usually  inflicted  on  rebellious  na- 
tions, or  on  the  nation  before  for  ns  sins. 
Or  the  word  may  be  used  to  lenote 
abundance,  and  the  prophet  may  design 
to  teach  that  they  had  been  amply,  or 
abundantly  punished  for  their  crimes. 
"  That  is,"  says  Grotius,  "  as  much  as 
God  judged  to  be  sufficient."  "  Double, 
here,"  says  Calvin,  "  is  to  be  received 
for  large  and  abundant."  Some  have 
supposed  (see  Rosenmiiller,  who  ap- 
proves of  this  interpretation)  that  the 
word  "  sins "  here  means  the  punish- 
ment of  sins,  and  that  the  word  double 
refers  to  the  mercies  or  favours  which 
they  were  about  to  receive,  or  which 
God  had  purposed  to  confer  on  them. 
So  Lowth  understands  it ;  and  renders 

the  word  '"'^h?  shall  receive,  in  the 
future : 

That  she  shall  receive  at  the  h.-tnd  of  JEHOVAH 
[.Blessing-]  double  to  the  punishment  of  a!i  her 
sins. 

But  though  it  was  true  that  their  favours 
on  their  return,  in  the  hope  of  the  Mes- 
siah, and  in  their  renovated  privileges, 
would  be  far  more  numerous  than  their 
sufferings  had  been,  yet  this  does  not  so 
well  suit  the  connection,  where  the  pro- 
phet is  giving  a  reason  why  they  should 
be  released  from  their  bondage,  and  re- 
stored to  the  privileges  of  their  own 
land.  That  reason  manifestly  i.«,  that 
they  had  suffered  what  was  regarded  by 
Jehovah  as  an  ample  expression  of  his 
displeasure  for  their  national  offences. 
It  does  not  refer  to  individual  sinners  ; 
nor  to  any  power  which  they  have  to 
make  atonement  for  their  sips  :  nor  does 
it  refer  to  the  atonement  made  by  tlie 
Messiah.  Eut  it  may  be  remarked,  by 
th>  way,  that  in  the  sufferings  of  the 
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3  The  "voice  of  him  that  crieth 
in  the  wilderness,  Prepare  vye  the 

w  Matt  3.  3. 

Redeemer  there  has  been  ample  satisfac- 
tion for  the  sins  of  his  people.  The 
Chaldee  interpreter  understands  this  as 
Rosenmiiller  does,  that  the  word  "  dou- 
ble "  refers  to  the  mercies  which  they 
had  received :  "  Because  she  has  re- 
ceived a  cup  of  consolation  from  the 
presence  of  the  Lord,  as  if,  13 XS  ,  she 
had  been  smitten  twofold  for  all  her 
pins," 

3.  The  voice  of  him  that  crieth. 
Lowth  and  Noyes  render  this,  "  a  voice 
crieth,"  and  annex  the  phrase  "  in  the 
wilderness"  to  the  latter  part  of  the 
sentence : 

A.  voice  crieth  ,  "  In  the  wilderness  prepare  ye 
the  way  of  JEHOVAH." 

The  Hebrew,  fiOip  bip  ,  will  bear  this 
construction,  though  the  Vulgate  and 
the  LXX  render  it  as  in  our  common 
version.  The  sense  is  not  essentially 
different,  though  the  parallelism  seems 
to  require  the  translation  proposed  by 
Lowth.  The  design  is  to  state  the 
source  of  consolation  referred  to  in  the 
previous  verses.  The  time  of  the  exile 
at  Babylon  was  about  to  be  completed. 
Jehovah  was  about  to  conduct  his  peo- 
ple again  to  their  own  country  through 
the  pathless  wilderness,  as  he  had  for- 
merly conducted  them  from  Egypt  to 
the  land  of  promise.  i  The  prophet, 
therefore,  represents  himself  as  hearing 
the  voice  of  a  herald,  or  a  forerunner  in 
the  pathless  waste,  giving  direction  that 
a  way  should  be  made  for  the  return  of 
the  people.  The  wh»le  scene  is  repre- 
sented as  the  march,  or  return  of  Jeho- 
vah at  the  head  of  his  people  to  the 
land  of  Judea.  The  idea  is  taken 
from  the  practice  of  Eastern  monarcli3, 
who,  whenever  they  entered  on  a  jour- 
ney or  an  expedition,  especially  through 
a  barren  and  unfrequented  or  inhospitable 
country,  sent  harbingers,  or  heralds,  be- 
fore them  to  prepare  the  way.  To  do 
this,  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  pro- 
vide supplies,  and  make  bridges,  or  find 
fording  places  over  the  streams  ;  to  level 
hills,  and  construct  causeways  over  val- 
leys, or  fill  them  up  ;  and  'o  make  a  way 


way  of  the  Lord,  make  straight  in 

the  desert  a  highway  for  our  God. 

v  Mai.  3.  i. 


through  the  forest  which  might  lie  in 
their  intended  line  of  march.  This  was 
necessary,  because  these  contemplated 
expeditions  often  involved  the  necessity 
of  marching  through  countries  where 
there  were  no  public  highways  that 
would  afford  facilities  for  the  passage 
of  an  army.  Thus  Arrian  (Hist.  liv. 
cap.  30)  says  of  Alexander,  "  He  now 
proceeded  to  the  river  Indus,  the  army  " 
i.  e.  >';  arpana,  a  part  of  the  army,  or  an 
army  sufficient  for  the  purpose  "  going 
before,  which  made  a  way  for  him,  for 
otherwise  there  would  have  been  no 
mode  of  passing  through  that  region." 
"  When  a  great  prince  in  the  East," 
says  Paxton,  "  sets  out  on  a  journey,  it 
is  usual  to  send  a  party  of  men  before 
him  to  clear  the  way.  The  state  of 
those  countries  in  every  age,  wher& 
roads  are  almost  unknown,  and  from 
want  of  cultivation  in  many  places  over- 
grown with  brambles  and  other  thorny 
plants,  which  renders  travelling,  espe- 
cially with  a  large  retinue,  incommo- 
dious, requires  this  precaution.  The 
emperor  of  Hindostan,  in  his  progress 
through  his  dominions,  as  described  in 
the  narrative  of  Sir  Thomas  Roe's  em- 
bassy to  the  court  of  Delhi,  was  pre- 
ceded by  a  very  great  company,  sent  be- 
fore him  to  cut  up  the  trees  and  bushes, 
to  level  and  smooth  the  road,  and  pre- 
pare their  place  of  encampment.  We 
shall  be  able,  perhaps,  to  form  a  more 
clear  and  precise  idea  from  the  account 
which  Diodorus  gives  of  the  marches 
of  Semiramis,  the  celebrated  queen  of 
Babylon,  into  Media  and  Persia.  In 
her  march  to  Ecbatane,"  says  the  histo- 
rian, "  she  came  to  the  Zarcean  moun- 
tain, which  extending  many  furlonga, 
and  being  full  of  craggy  precipices  and 
deep  hollows,  could  not  be  passed  with- 
out taking  a  great  compass.  Being 
therefore  desirous  of  leaving  an  ever- 
lasting memorial  of  herself,  as  well  as 
of  shortening  the  way,  she  ordered  the 
precipices  to  be  digged  down,  and  the 
hollows  to  be  filled  up  ;  and  at  a  great 
expense  she  made  a  shorter  and  mora 
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expeditious  road  ;  which  to  this  day  is 
called  from  her  the  road  of  Semiramis. 
Afterward  she  went  into  Persia,  and  all 
the  other  countries  of  Asia  subjected  to 
ner  dominion,  and  wherever  she  went, 
Bhe  ordered  the  mountains  and  preci- 
pices to  be  levelled,  raised  causeys  in 
the  plain  country,  and  at  a  great  ex- 
pense made  the  wa\s  passable."  The 
writer  of  the  apocryphal  Boole  of  Baruch, 
refers  to  the  same  subject  by  the  same 
images :  "  For  God  hath  appointed  that 
every  high  hill,  and  banks  of  long  con- 
tinuance, should  be  cast  down,  and  val- 
leys filled  up,  to  make  even  the  ground, 
that  Israel  may  go  safely  in  the  glory 
of  God."  Chap.  v.  7.  It  is  evident 
that  the  primary  reference  of  this  pas- 
sage was  to  the  exiles  in  Babylon,  and 
to  their  return  from  their  long  captivity, 
to  the  land  of  their  fathers.  The  ima- 
gery, the  circumstances,  the  design  of 
the  prophecy,  all  seem  to  demand  such 
an  interpretation.  At  the  same  time  it 
is  as  clear,  I  apprehend,  that  the  prophet 
was  inspired  to  use  language,  of  design, 
which  should  appropriately  express  a 
more  important  event,  the  coming  of  the 
forerunner  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  work 
which  he  should  perform  as  preparatory 
to  his  advent.  There  was  such  a  striking 
similarity  in  the  two  events,  that  they 
could  be  grouped  together  in  the  same 
part  of  the  prophetic  vision  or  picture  ; 
the  mind  would  naturally,  by  the  laws 
of  prophetic  suggestion  (Intro.  §  7,  III. 
(3),  glance  from  one  to  the  other,  and 
the  same  language  would  appropriately 
and  accurately  express  both.  Both 
could  be  described  as  the  coming  of  Je- 
hovah to  bless  and  save  his  people  ; 
both  occurred  after  a  long  state  of  deso- 
lation and  bondage — the  one  a  bondage 
in  Babylon,  the  other  in  sin  and  national 
declension.  The  pathless  desert  was 
literally  to  be  passed  through  in  the  one 
instance  ;  in  the  other,  the  condition  of 
the  Jews  was  that  which  was  not  un- 
aptly likened  to  a  desert — a  condition 
in  regard  to  real  piety  not  unlike  the 
Btate  of  a  vast  desert  in  comparison 
with  fruitful  fields.  "  It  was,"  says 
Lowth,  "  in  this  desert  country,  desti- 
tute at  that  time  of  all  religious  cultiva- 
tion, in  true  pietj-  and  works  unfruitful, 


that  John  was  sent  to  prepare  the  way 
of  the  Lord  by  preaching  repentance." 
That  this  passage  has  a  reference  to 
John  as  the  forerunner  of  the  Messiah, 
is  evident  from  Matt.  iii.  3,  where  it  i3 
applied  to  him,  and  introduced  by  this 
remark :  "  For  this  is  he  that  was  spoken 
of  by  the  prophet  Esaias,  Baying,  The 
voice,"  &c.  See  also  John  i.  23.  The 
events  were  so  similar,  in  their  main 
features,  that  the  same  language  would 
describe  both.  John  was  nurtured  in 
the  desert,  and  passed  his  early  life 
there,  until  he  entered  on  his  public 
work.  Luke  ii.  80.  He  began  to 
preach  in  a  mountainous  country  lying 
east  of  Jerusalem,  and  sparsely  inhabited, 
and  which  was  usually  spoken  of  as  a 
desert  or  wilderness  (Matt.  iii.  1) ;  and 
it  was  here  that  his  voice  was  heard  an- 
nouncing the  coming  of  the  Messiah, 
and  that  he  pointed  him  to  his  own  fol- 
lowers. John  i.  28,  29.  ^  In  the  ivil- 
derness.  Babylon  was  separated  from 
Judea  by  an  immense  tract  of  country 
which  was  one  continued  desert.  A 
large  part  of  Arabia,  called  Arabia  De- 
serta,  was  situated  in  this  region.  To 
pass  in  a  direct  line, therefore,  from  Ba- 
bylon to  Jerusalem,  it  was  necessary  to 
go  through  this  desolate  country.  It 
was  here  that  the  prophet  speaks  of 
hearing  a  voice  commanding  the  hills  to 
be  levelled,  and  the  valleys  filled  up, 
that  there  might  be  a  convenient  high- 
way for  the  people  to  return.  Comp. 
Notes  on  ch.  xxxv.  8-10.  1T  Prepare  ye 
the  way.  This  was  in  the  form  of  the 
usual  proclamation  of  a  monarch  com- 
manding the  people  to  make  a  way  for 
him  to  pass.  Applied  to  the  return  of 
the  exile  Jews,  it  means  that  the  com- 
mand of  God  had  gone  forth  that  all 
obstacles  should  be  removed.  Applied 
to  John,  it  means  that  the  people  were 
to  prepare  for  the  reception  of  the  Mes- 
siah ;  that  they  were  to  remove  all  in 
their  opinions  and  conduct  which  would 
tend  to  hinder  his  cordial  reception,  or 
which  wrouid  prevent  his  success  among 
them,  IT  Of  the  Lord.  Of  Jehovah. 
Jehovah  was  the  leader  of  his  people, 
and  was  about  to  conduct  them  to  their 
own  land.  The  march,  therefore,  was 
regarded  as  that  of  Jehovah,  a?  a  mon* 
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4  Every  valley  shall  be  ex- 
alted, and  every  mountain  and 
hill  shall  be  made  low  :  and  the 

arch  or  king,  at  the  head  of  his  people, 
conducting  them  to  their  own  country  ; 
and  to  prepare  the  way  of  Jehovah  was, 
therefore,  to  prepare  for  his  march  at 
the  head  of  his  people.  Applied  to  the 
Messiah,  it  means  that  God  was  about 
to  come  to  his  people  to  redeem  them. 
This  language  naturally  and  obviously 
implies,  that  he  whose  way  was  thus  to 
be  prepared  was  Jehovah,  the  true  God. 
So  it  was  undoubtedly  in  regard  to  him 
who  was  to  be  the  leader  of  the  exile 
Jews  to  their  own  land,  since  none  but 
Jehovah  could  thus  conduct  them.  And 
if  it  be  admitted  that  the  language  has 
also  a  reference  to  the  Messiah,  then  it 
demonstrates  that  he  was  appropriately 
called  Jehovah.  That  John  the  Baptist 
had  such  a  view  of  him,  is  apparent 
from  what  is  said  of  him.  Thus,  John 
i.  15,  he  says  of  him  that,  "  he  was  be- 
fore" him — which  was  not  true  unless 
he  had  an  existence  previous  to  his 
birth  ;  he  calls  him,  ver.  18,  "  the  only- 
begotten  Son,  which  is  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Father  ;"  and  in  ver.  34  he  calls  him 
"  the  Son  of  God."  Comp.  John  x.  30, 
33,  36.  In  ch.  iii.  31,  he  says  of  him, 
"  he  that  cometh  from  above  is  above 
all  ; — he  that  cometh  from  heaven  is 
above  all."  Though  this  is  not  one 
of  the  most  direct  and  certain  proof- 
texts  of  the  divinity  of  the  Messiah,  yet 
it  is  one  which  may  be  applied  to  him 
when  that  divinity  is  demonstrated  from 
other  places.  It  is  not  one  that  can  be 
used  with  absolute  certainty  in  an  argu- 
ment on  the  subject  to  convince  those 
who  deny  that  divinity — since  even  on 
the  supposition  that  it  refers  to  the  Mes- 
siah, it  may  be  said  plausibly,  and  with 
some  force,  that  it  may  mean  that  Jeho- 
vah was  about  to  manifest  himself  by 
means  of  the  Messiah  ;  yet  it  is  a  pas- 
sage which  tho3e  who  are  convinced  of 
me  divinity  of  Christ  from  other  sources, 
will  apply  without  hesitation  to  him  as 
descriptive  of  his  rank,  and  confirmatory 
of  his  divinity.  IT  Make  straight. 
Make  a  straight  or  direct  road  ;  one  that 
•hould   conduct  at  once  to  their  land. 


crooked  'shall  be  made 

6 and  the  rough  places  Tplain. 


straight^ 


X  C  45.  2. 


6  or,  a  straight  place, 
nlace. 


7  or,  -plain 


The  Chaldee  renders  this  verse,  "  Pre- 
pare a  way  before  the  people  of  Jeho- 
vah ;  make  in  the  plain  ways  before  the 
congregation  of  our  God."  IT  A  high- 
way.    See  Note  on  ch.  xxxv.  8. 

4.  Every  valley  shall  be  exalted. 
That  is,  every  valley,  or  low  piece  of 
ground,  shall  be  filled  up  so  as  to  make 
a  level  highway,  as  was  done  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  march  of  armies.  This 
verse  is  evidently  designed  to  explain 
what  is  intended  in  ver.  3,  by  preparing 
the  way  for  Jehovah.  Applied  to  the 
return  of  the  Jews  from  Babylon,  it 
means  simply  that  the  impassable  val- 
leys were  to  be  filled  up  so  as  to  make 
a  level  road  for  their  journey.  If  applied 
to  the  work  of  John,  the  forerunner  of 
the  Messiah,  it  means  that  the  nation 
was  to  be  called  on  to  put  itself  in  a  state 
of  preparation  for  his  coming,  and  foi 
the  success  of  his  labours  among  them. 
Vitringa,  and  others,  have  endeavoured 
to  specify  what  particular  moral  qualities 
in  the  nation  are  meant  by  the  "  valley," 
by  the  "  mountain  and  hill,"  and  by  the 
"crooked"  and  "rough  places."  But 
the  illustrations  arc  such  as  cannot  be 
demonstrated  to  be  referred  to  by  the 
prophet.  The  general  sense  is  plain. 
The  language,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
taken  from  the  march  of  a  monarch  at 
the  head  of  his  army.  The  general  idea 
is,  that  all  obstructions  were  to  be  re- 
moved, so  that  the  march  would  be  with- 
out embarrassment.  As  applicable  to 
the  work  of  John  also,  the  language 
means  in  general,  that  whatever  theie 
was  in  the  opinions,  habits,  conduct  ;  in 
the  pride,  self-confidence,  and  irreligion 
of  the  nation  that  would  prevent  bis 
cordial  reception,  was  to  be  removed. 
TT  Every  mountain  and  hill.  The)  shall 
be  dug  down  so  as  to  make  the  jo.  rney 
easy.  All  obstructions  were  to  be  re- 
moved. IT  And  the  crooked.  The  word 
here  used,  -p9  is  usually  rendered  crook- 
ed ;  but  perhaps  not  by  any  good  au- 
thority. The  verb  2pS>  usually  denote* 
to  be  behind;    iO  come  from  behind; 
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5  And  the  glory  of  the  Lord  I 
shall  be  revealed,  and  all  flesh  | 
shall  see  it  together :  for  the  j 
mouth  of  the  Lord  hath  spoken  it.  I 

6  The  voice  said,  Cry.     And 

or  as  Gesenii.s  supposes,  to  be  elevated  j 
like  a  mound,  arched  like  a  hill  or 
tumulus,  and  is  hence  applied  to  the 
heel  from  the  figure.  See  Kos.  xii.  4. 
Gen.  xxv.  2G.  According  to  this,  the 
word  would  denote  properly  a  hill, 
mound,  or  acclivity,  which  would  put 
hack  those  who  attempted  to  ascend. 
IT  Shall  be  made  straight.  Marg.  "  A 
straight  place."  The  Hebrew  word 
TiUJ^E)  denotes  properly  evenness,  a 
level  region,  a  plain.  The  hilly  places 
would  be  reduced  to  a  level.  IT  And 
the  rough  places.  Those  which  are 
hard,  bound  up,  stony,  difficult  to  pass. 
Such  as  abounded  with  rocks  and  preci- 
pices, and  which  presented  obstructions 
to  a  journey.  Such  places  abounded  in 
the  region  lying  between  Palestine  and 
Babylon.  IT  Plain.  Marg.  "  A  plain 
place."  A  smooth,  level  plain. 
/  5.  And  the  glory  of  the  Lokd.  The 
phrase  here  means  evidently  the  majesty, 
power,  or  honour  of  Jehovah.  He  would 
display  his  power,  and  show  himself  to 
be  a  covenant-keeping  God,  by  deliver- 
ing his  people  from  their  bondage,  and 
reconducting  them  to  their  own  land. 
This  glory  and  faithfulness  would  be. 
showrn  in  his  delivering  them  from  their 
captivity  in  Babylon  ;  and  it  would  be 
still  more  illustriously  shown  in  his  send- 
ing the  Messiah  to  accomplish  the  de- 
liverance of  his  people  in  later  days. 
"iT  And  all  flesh.  All  men.  The  word 
flesh  is  often  used  to  denote  human  na- 
ture, or  mankind  in  general.  Gen.  vi. 
12.  Ps.  lxv.  3,  cxlv.  21.  The  idea  is, 
that  the  deliverance  of  his  people  would 
be  such  a  display  of  the  Divine  inter- 
position, so  that  ail  nations  would  dis- 
cern the  evidences  of  his  power  and 
pdory.  But  there  is  a  fullness  aed  a  | 
richness  in  the  language  which  shows  I 
that  it  is  not  to  be  confined  to  that  event.  I 
It  is  more  strikingly  applicable  to  the  i 
advent  of  the  Messiah — and  to  the  fact 
tha.  through  him  the  glory  of  Jehovah 


he  said,  What  shall  1  cry  ?  Al 
*flesh  is  grass,  and  all  the  goodli- 
ness  thereof  is  as  the  flower  of  the 
field. 

z  Ps.  10.  15.    Ja.  1.  10,  II. 

would  be  manifest  to  all  nations.  Rosen* 
miiller  supposes  that  this  should  be  trans- 
lated, 

And  all  flesh  shall  see  together 

That  the  mouth  of  JEHOVAH  halh  spoken  it. 

The  Hebrew  will  bear  this  construction, 
but  there  is  no  necessity  for  departing 
from  the  translation  in  the  common  ver- 
sion. The  LXX  add  here  the  words 
"  salvation  of  God,"  so  as  to  read  it, 
"  and  all  flesh  shall  see  the  salvation 
of  God,"  and  this  reading  has  bet.;^ 
adopted  in  Luke  iii.  6  ; — or  it  may  be 
more  probable  that  Luke  (iii.  4,  5,  6,) 
has  quoted  from  different  parts  of  Isaiah, 
and  that  he  intended  to  quote  that  part, 
not  from  the  version  of  the  LXX,  but 
from  Isa.  Iii.  10.  Lowth  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  LXX  proposes  to  restore 
these  words  to  the  Hebrew  text.  But 
the  authority  is  insufficient.  The  Vul- 
gate, the  Chaldee,  the  Syriac,  and  the 
Hebrew  MSS.  concur  in  the  reading  of 
the  present  Hebrew  text,  and  the  au- 
thority of  the  Septuagint  is  altogether 
insufficient  to  justify  a  change,  t  For 
the  mouth  of  ihe  Lord.  The  strongest 
possible  confirmation  that  it  would  be 
fulfilled.  See  Note  ch.  xxxiv.  1G.  The 
idea  is,  that  God  had  certainly  promised 
their  deliverance  from  bondage ;  and 
that  his  interposition,  in  a  manner  which 
should  attract  the  attention  of  all  nations, 
was  certainly  purposed  by  him.  Few 
events  have  ever  more  impressively 
manifested  the  glory  of  God  than  the 
redemption  of  his  people  from  Babylon  ; 
none  has  occurred,  or  will  ever  occur, 
that  will  more  impressively  demonstrate 
his  gloiy,  wisdom,  and  faithfulness,  than 
the  redemption  of  the  woild  by  the 
Messiah. 

G.  The  voice  said.  Or  rather  '  a 
voice.'  Isaiah  represents  himself  here 
again  as  hearing  a  voice.  The  word 
"  the "  introduced  in  our  translation 
mars  the  sense ,  inasmuch  as  it  leads  to 
the  supposition  that  it  was  the  voice  <* 
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111 s  same  person  or  criei  referred  to  in 
ver.  3.  But  it  is  different.  That  was 
the  voice  of  a  crier  or  herald,  proclaim- 
ing that  a  way  was  to  be  open  in  the 
desert.  This  is  introduced  for  a  differ- 
ent purpose.  It  is  to  proclaim  distinctly 
that  while  every  thing  else  was  fading 
and  transitory,  the  promise  of  God  was 
firm  and  secure.  Isaiah,  therefore, 
represents  himself  as  hearing  a  voice 
lequiring  the  prophets  (so  the  Chaldce) 
to  make  a  proclamation.  An  inquiry 
was  at  once  made,  what  shouM  be  the 
nature  of  the  proclamation.  The  answer 
was,  that  all  flesh  was  grass,  &c.  He 
had  (ver.  3-5)  introduced  a  herald  an- 
nouncing that  the  way  was  to  be  pre- 
pared for  their  return.  He  now  intro- 
duces another  voice  with  a  distinct 
message  to  the  people,  that  God  was 
faithful,  and  that  his  promises  would  not 
fail.  A  voice,  a  command  is  heard,  re- 
quiring those  whose  duty  it  was,  to 
make  proclamation.  The  voice  of  God  ; 
the  Spirit  speaking  to  the  prophets, 
commanded  them  to  cry.  II  And  he 
said.  Lowth  and  Noyes  read  this, 
"And  I  said."  The  LXX  and  the 
Vulgate  read  it  also  in  this  manner  in 
the  first  person.  Two  manuscripts  ex- 
amined by  Kennicott  also  read  it  in  the 
first  person.  Houbigant,  Hensler,  and 
Doederlin  adopt  this  reading.  But  the 
authority  is  not  sufficient  to  justify  a 
change  in  the  Hebrew  text.  The  Syriac 
and  Chaldee  read  it  as  it  is  in  the  pre- 
sent Hebrew  text,  in  the  third  person. 
The  sense  is,  that  the  person,  or  prophet 
to  whom  the  command  came  to  make 
proclamation,  made  answer,  '  What 
shall  be  the  nature  of  my  proclamation  V 
It  is  equivalent  to  saying, '  It  was  an- 
swered ;'  or  if  Isaiah  is  the  person  to 
whom  the  voice  is  represented  as  com- 
ing, it  means  that  he  answered  ;  and 
is,  therefore,  equivalent  to  the  reading 
in  the  LXX  and  Vulgate,  and  adopted 
by  Lowth.  This  is  the  probable  suppo- 
sition, that  Isaiah  represents  himself  as 
hearing  the  voice,  and  as  expressing  a 
willingness  to  make  proclamation,  but 
rs  waiting  to  know  ichai  he  was  to 
proclaim.  IT  All  jlesh.  This  is  the 
answer  ;  or  this  is  what  he  was  to  pro- 
claim.    The  genei  al   design  or   scope 


of  the  answer  was,  that  he  was  to  pro* 
claim  that  the  promise  of  "ehovaii  wai 
secure  and  firm  (ver.  8),  and  that  there- 
fore God  would  certainly  come  to  de- 
liver them.  To  make  this  more  im- 
pressive by  way  of  contrast,  he  states 
that  all  men  are  weak  and  feeble  like 
the  grass  that  is  soon  withered. — The 
expression  does  not  refer  particularly  to 
the  Jews  in  Babylon,  or  to  any  single 
nation  or  class  of  people,  but  to  all  men, 
in  all  places,  and  at  all  times.  All 
princes,  nobles,  and  monarchs ;  all  ar- 
mies and  magistrates  are  like  grass, 
and  will  soon  pass  away.  On  the  one 
hand,  they  would  be  unable  to  accom- 
plish what  was  needful  to  be  done  in 
the  deliverance  of  the  people  ;  and  on 
the  other,  their  oppressors  had  no  power 
to  continue  their  bondage,  since  they 
were  like  grass,  and  must  soon  pass 
away.  But  Jehovah  was  ever-endur- 
ing, and  was  able  to  fulfil  all  his  pur- 
poses. 1T  Is  grass.  It  is  as  feeble, 
weak,  and  as  easily  consumed  as  the 
grass  of  the  field.  A  similar  sentiment 
is  found  in  Ps.  ciii.  15,  16: 

As  for  man,  his  days  are  as  grass  ; 
As  a  flower  of  the  field  so  he  ilourisheth  ; 
For  the  wind  pas.setii  over  it,  and  it  is  gone, 
And  the  place  thereof  shall  know  it  no  more. 

See  also  James  i.  10,  11.  The  passage 
in  Isaiah  is  evidently  quoted  by  Peter, 
1  Epis.  i.  24,  25 :  "  All  flesh  is  as  grass, 
and  all  the  glory  of  man  as  the  flower 
of  grass.  The  grass  withereth,  and  the 
flower  thereof  falleth  away:  but  the 
word  of  the  Lord  endureth  for  ever; 
and  this  is  the  word  which  by  the  gos- 
pel  is  preached  unto  you" — a  passage 
which  proves  that  Isaiah  had  reference 
to  the  times  of  the  Messiah  in  the  place 
before  us.  IF  And  all  the  goodliness 
thereof.  The  word  rendered  "  goodli 
ness,"  "JOri ,  denotes  properly,  kindness, 
love,  good  will, mercy,  favour.  Here  it  is 
evidently  used  in  the  sense  of  elegance, 
comeliness,  beauty.  The  LXX  render 
it  Sd^a,  and  so  does  Peter,  ch.  i.  24. 
Applied  to  grass,  or  to  herbs,  it  denotes 
the  flower,  the  beauty,  the  comeliness. 
Applied  to  man,  it  means  that  which 
makes  him  comely  and  vigorous — r 
health,  energy,  beauty;  talent,  wisdom. 
His  vigour  is  soon  gone ;   his  beauty 
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7  The  grass  withereth,  the 
flower  fadeth,  because  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  bloweth  upon  it : 
surely  the  people  is  grass. 

fades  ;  his  wisdom  ceases  ;  and  he  falls, 
like  the  flower,  to  the  dust.  The  idea 
is,  that  the  plans  of  man  must  be  tem- 
porary ;  that  all  that  appears  great  in 
him  must  be  like  the  flower  of  the  field  ; 
but  that  Jkiiovah  endures,  and  his  plans 
reach  from  age  to  age,  and  will  cer- 
tainly be  accomplished.  This  important 
truth  was  to  be  proclaimed,  that  the  people 
might  be  induced  not  to  trust  in  man,  but 
put  their  confidence  in  the  arm  of  God. 
7.  The  grass  withereth.  Soon  withers. 
Its  beauty  is  soon  gone.  IT  The  flower 
fadeth.  Soon  fades  ;  or  fades  when 
the  wind  of  Jehovah  passes  over  it.  So 
it  is  also  with  man.  He  loses  his 
vigour,  and  dies  at  once  when  Jehovah 
takes  away  his  strength  and  beauty. 
/IT  Because  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  blow- 
eth vpon  it.  This  should  be  rendered, 
undoubtedly,  '  when  the  wind  of  Jeho- 
vah bloweth  upon  it.'  The  word  spirit 
nere  does  not  suit  the  connection,  and 
does  not  express  the  idea  of  the  prophet. 
The  word  HT"I  rudhh,  means,  properly, 
breath — a  breathing,  or  blowing ;  and 
5s  often  used  indeed  to  denote  spirit; 
soul,  life.  But  it  often  means  a  breath 
of  wind  ;  a  breeze  ;  air  in  motion  ;  Job 
xli  8.  Jer.  ii.  24*  xiv.  6.  It  is  applied 
to  the  cool  breeze  which  springs  up  in 
the  evening,  Gen.  iii.  8.  Comp.  Cant, 
ii.  17,  iv.  6.  I*,  sometimes  means  a 
strong  and  violent  wind,  Gen.  viii.  1. 
Isa.  vii.  2,  xli.  16  ;  and  also  a  tempest, 
or  hurricane,  Job.  i.  19,  xxx.  15.  Isa. 
xxvii.  8. — The  'wind  of  Jehovah' 
means  that  which  Jehovah  sends,  or 
causes  ;  and  the  expression  here  refers, 
doubtless,  to  the  hot  or  poisonous  east 
winds  which  blow  in  Oriental  countries, 
and  which  wither  and  dry  up  every 
thing  before  them.  Comp.  Jonah  iv.  8./ 
IT  Surely  the  people  is  grass.  Lowth 
reads  this,  "  this  people  ;"  referring  to 
the  Jewish  nation.  So  the  Syriac, 
Perhaps  it  refers  to  the  people  of  Baby- 
lon.  (so  Rosenmiiller),  and  means  that 
mighfv   people   would  fade  away  like 


8  The  "grass  withereth,  the 
flower  fadeth  :  but  the  word  bof 
our  God  shall  stand  for  ever. 

a  1  Pet.  l.  24,  25.  b  Mark  13.  31. 

grass.  But  the  more  probable  interpre- 
tation is  that  which  regards  it  as  refer- 
ring to  all  people,  and  of  course  inclu- 
ding the  Jews  and  the  Babylonians 
The  sense,  according  to  this  view  is, 
'  all  nations  shall  fade  away.  All  human 
power  shall  cease.  But  the  promise  of 
Jbhovah  shall  survive.  It  shall  be  un- 
changing amidst  all  revolutions ;  it 
shall  survive  all  the  fluctuations  wh_'jch 
thall  take  place  among  men.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  trusted  with  unwavering 
reliance.' — To  produce  that  reliance 
was  the  object  of  the  proclamation. 
On  this  passage  descriptive  of  the  state 
of  man  the  reader  will  at  once  be  re- 
minded of  tbe  beautiful  language  of 
Shakspearr* : 

This  is  the  state  of  man  !    Today  ho  put3  forth 
The  tender  leaves  of  hope  ;  to  morrow  blossoms, 
And  hears  his  blushing  honours  thick  upon  him  ; 
The  third  day  comes  a  frost,  a  killing  frost, 
And  when  he  thinks,  pood  easy  man,  full  surely 
His  greatness  isa  ripening,  nips  his  root, 
And  then  he  falls,— 

— never  to  hope  again. 

Hen.  VIII.  Act.  ii.  Sc.  2. 

In  the  following  passage  from  Tasso  the 
same  image  is  adopted  : 

The  gentle  budding  rose  (quoth  he)  behold. 

That  first  scant  peeping  forth  with  virgin  beams, 
Half  ope,  half  shut,  her  beauties  doth  up-fold 

In  their  dear  leaves,  and  less  seen  fairer  seems, 
And  after  spreads  them  forth  more  broad  and 
bold. 

Then  languishes  and  dies  in  last  extremes. 
So  in  the  passing  of  a  day  doth  pass 

The  bud  and  blossom  of  the  life  of  man, 
Nor  e'er  doth  flourish  more,  but,  like  the  grass 

Cut  down,  becometh  withered,  pale,  and  wan. 
Fairfax,  Edit.  Windsoi,  1817. 

8.  The  grass  withereth,  &c.  This  ig 
repeated  from  the  former  verse  for  the 
sake  of  emphasis,  or  strong  confirma- 
tion. IT  But  the  word  of  our  God. 
The  phrase  "  word  of  our  God,"  refers 
either  to  hi9  promise  to  be  the  protector 
and  deliverer  of  his  people  in  their  cap- 
tivity ;  or,  in  general,  means  that  all  hia 
promises  shall  be  firm  and  unchanging. 
^  Shall  stand  for  ever.  Amidst  all  re- 
volutions among  men,  his  promise  shall 
be  firm.  It  shall  not  only  live  amidst 
the  changes  of  dynasties,  and  the  revo- 
lutions of  empires,  but  it  shall  coutinvt 
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9  O  8Zion,  that  bringest  cood 

tidings,  get  thee  up  into  the  high 
mountain ;  O  Jerusalem,  sthat 
bringest  good  tidings,  lift  up  thy 

for  ever  and  ever.  This  is  designed  for 
support  to  an  afflicted  and  oppressed 
people  ;  and  it  must  have  been  to  them, 
in  their  bondage,  the  source  of  high 
consolation.  But  it  is  equally  so  now. 
Amidst  all  the  changes  on  earth ;  the 
revolutions  of  empires  ;  the  vanishing 
of  kingdoms,  God  is  the  same,  and  his 
promises  are  unfailing.  We  see  the 
grass  wither  at  the  return  of  autumn,  or 
in  the  drought  ;  we  see  the  flower  of  the 
field  lose  its  beauty,  and  decay  ;  we  see 
man  rejoicing  in  his  vigour  and  his  health, 
cut  down  in  an  instant ;  we  see  cities 
fall,  and  kingdoms  lose  their  power  and 
vanish  from  among  nations,  but  God 
changes  not.  He  presides  in  all  these 
revolutions,  and  sits  calm  and  unmoved 
amidst  all  these  changes.  Not  one  of 
his  promises  shall  fail  ;  and  at  the  end 
of  all  the  changes  which  human  things 
shall  undergo,  Jehovah,  the  God  of  his 
people,  will  be  the  same. 

9.  O  Zion,  that  bringest  good  tidings. 
This  is  evidently  the  continuance  of 
what  the  "voice"  said,  or  of  the  an- 
nunciation which  was  to  give  joy  to  an 
afflicted  and  oppressed  people.  There 
has  been,  however,  much  diversity  of 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the 
passage.  The  margin  renders  it,  "  Thou 
that  tellest  good  tidings  to  Zion," 
making  Zion  the  receiver,  and  not  the 
publisher  of  the  message  that  was  to 
convey  joy.  The  Vulgate  in  a  similar 
way  renders  it,  "  Ascend  a  high  moun- 
tain, thou  who  bringest  good  tidings  to 
Zion,"  qui  evangclizas  Zion.  So  the 
Chaldee,  understanding  this  as  an  ad- 
dress to  the  prophet,  as  in  ver.  1,  "As- 
cend a  high  mountain,  ye  prophets,  who 
bring  glad  tidings  to  Zion."  SoLowth, 
Noyes,  Gesenius,  Grotius,  and  others. 

The  word  *"'"?.'&- ^  ,  from  "K?52  basdr, 
means  cheering  with  good  tiding?  ;  an- 
nouncing good  news  ;  bearing  joyful  in- 
telligence. It  is  a  participle  in  the  fe- 
minine gender ;  and  is  appropriately 
applicable  to  some  one  that  bears  good 


voice  with  strength  ;  lift  it  up, 
be  not  afraid  :  sav  unto  the  cities 
of  Judah,  Behold  your  God! 

8  or,  thou  that  teVest  good  tidings  to  Zion. 

9  or,  thou  that  tellest  good  tidings  to  Jerusalem 

tidings  to  Zion,  and  not  to  Zion  as  ap- 
pointed to  bear  glad  tidings.  Lowth 
supposes  that  it  is  applicable  to  some 
female  whose  office  it  was  to  announce 
glad  tidings,  and  says  that  it  was  the 
common  practice  for  females  to  engage 
in  the  office  of  proclaiming  good  news. 
On  an  occasion  of  a  public  victory,  or 
rejoicing,  it  was  customary  says  he,  for 
females  to  assemble  togethe.  and  to  cele- 
brate it  with  songs,  and  dances,  and  re- 
joicings ;  and  he  appeals  to  the  instance 
of  Miriam  and  the  chorus  i){  women 
(Ex.  xv.  20,  21),  and  to  the  instance 
where,  after  the  victory  of  David  over 
Goliath,  "  all  the  women  came  out  of 
the  cities  of  Israel  singing  and  dancing 
to  meet  Saul."  1  Sam.  xviii.  7.  But 
there  are  objections  to  this  interpreta- 
tion. (1.)  If  this  was  the  sense,  the 
word  would  have  been  in  the  plural 
number,  since  there  is  no  instance  in 
which  a  female  is  employed  alone  in 
this  service  ;  and  (2,)  it  was  not,  ac- 
cording to  this,  the  office  of  the  female 
to  announce  good  tidings,  or  to  commu- 
nicate a  joyful  message,  but  to  cclebra.lt. 
some  occasion  of  triumph,  or  victory. 
Grotius  supposes  that  the  word  is  "  femi- 
nine in  its  sound,  but  common  in  its 
signification  ;"  and  thus  denotes  any 
whose  office  it  was  to  communicate 
glad  tidings.  Gesenius  (Cornm.  in  loc.]1 
says,  that  the  feminine  form  here  is  used 
in  a  collective  sense  for  d^tSSE  in  the 
plural ;  and  supposes  that  it  thus  refer* 
to  the  prophets,  or  others  who  wera  tr> 
announce  the  glad  tidings  to  Zion.  Vi- 
tringa  coincides  with  our  translation 
and  supposes  that  the  sense  is,  that  Zion 
was  to  make  proclamation  to  the  other 
cities  of  Judah  of  the  deliverance  ;  thai 
the  news  was  first  to  be  communicated 
to  Jerusalem,  and  that  Jerusalem  was 
intrusted  with  the  office  of  announcing 
this  to  the  other  cities  of  the  land  ;  and 
that  the  meaning  is,  that  the  gospel  was 
to  be  preached  first  at  Jerusalem,  and 
then  from  Jerusalem  as  a  centre  to  th" 
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10  Behold,  the  Lord  God  will 
'come  with  strong  hand,  and  bis 
arm  shall  rule  for  him  ;    behold, 


other  cities  of  the  land,  agreeably  to 
Luke  xxiv.  49.  In  tbil  view,  also, 
Hengstenberg  coincides.  Christol.  vol. 
i.  424.  But  that  the  former  interpreta- 
iion,  which  regards  Zion  as  the  receiver, 
and  not  the  promulgator,  of  the  intelli- 
gence, is  the  true  one,  is  apparent,  I 
think, from  the  following  considerations: 
(1.)  It  is  that  which  is  the  obvious  and 
most  correct  construction  of  the  He- 
brew. (2.)  It  is  that  which  is  found  in 
the  ancient  versions.  (3.)  It  accords 
with  the  design  of  the  passage.  The 
main  scope  of  the  passage  is  not  to  call 
upon  Jerusalem  to  make  known  the 
glad  tidings,  but  it  is  to  convey  the  good 
news  to  Jerusalem  ;  to  announce  to  her, 
lying  desolate  and  waste,  that  her  hard 
service  was  at  an  end,  and  that  she  was 
to  be  blessed  with  the  return  of  happier 
and  better  times.  See  ver.  2.  It  would 
be  a  departure  from  this,  to  suppose  that 
the  subject  was  diverted  in  onler  to  give 
Jerusalem  a  command  to  make  the  pro- 
clamation to  the  other  cities  of  the 
land — to  say  nothing  of  the  impropriety 
of  calling  on  a  city  to  go  up  into  a  high 
mountain,  and  to  lift  up  its  voice.  On 
the  meaning  of  the  word  Zion,  see  I 
ch.  i.  8.  "IT  Get  thee  up  into  a  high 
mountain.  You  who  make  this  procla- 
mation to  Zion.  It  was  not  uncommon 
in  ancient  times,  when  a  multitude  were 
to  be  addressed,  or  a  proclamation  to  be 
made,  for  the  crier  to  go  into  a  moun- 
tain, where  he  could  be  seen  and  heard. 
Thus  Jotham,  addressing  the  men  of 
Shechem,  is  said  to  have  gone  and 
"stood  on  the  top  of  Mount  Gerizim, 
and  lifted  up  his  voice."  Judges  ix.  7. 
Comp.  Matt.  v.  1.  The  sense  is,  that 
the  messengers  of  the  joyful  news  to 
Zion  were  to  make  themselves  distinctly 
beard  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  city, 
and  of  the  land.  IT  Lift  up  thy  voice. 
As  wl.;h  a  glad  and  important  message. 
Do  not  deliver  the  message  as  if  you 
Were  afraid  that  it  should  be  heard.  It 
is  one  of  joy  ;  and  it  should  be  delivered 
In  a  clear,  decided,  animated  manner, 


his  reward  bls  with  him,  and  *hifl 
work  before  him. 

1  or,  against  the  strong,  h  Rev.  22.  J2. 

Sor,  neanpetuejor  his  xcorka. 

as  if  it  were  important  that  it  should  be 
heard.  IT  With  strength.  Aloud 
with  effort ;  with  power.  Comp.  ch. 
xxxv.  3,  4.  IT  Lift  it  up.  Lift  up  the 
voice.  The  command  is  repeated  to 
denote  emphasis.  The  mind  is  full  of 
the  subject ;  and  the  prophet  repeats  the 
command,  as  a  man  often  does  when 
his  mind  is  full  of  an  idea.  The  com- 
mand to  deliver  the  message  of  God 
with  animation,  earnestness  and  ze_l  is 
one  that  is  not  unusual  in  Isaiah.  It 
should  be  delivered  as  if  it  were  true, 
and  as  if  it  were  believed  to  be  true. 
This  will  not  justify,  however,  boister- 
ous preaching,  or  a  loud  and  unnatural 
tone  of  voice — alike  offensive  to  good 
taste,  injurious  to  the  health,  and  de- 
structive of  the  life  of  the  preacher. — It 
is  to  be  remarked,  also,  that  this  com- 
mand to  lift  up  the  voice,  appertains  to 
the  glad  tidings  of  the  gospel,  and  not  to 
the  terrors  of  wrath  ;  to  the  proclama- 
tion of  mercy,  and  not  to  the  denuncia- 
tion of  wo.  The  glad  tidings  of  salva- 
tion should  be  delivered  in  an  animated 
and  ardent  manner  ;  the  future  punish- 
ment of  the  wicked  in  a  tone  serious, 
solemn,  subdued.  IT  Say  unto  the  cities 
of  Judah.  Not  to  Jerusalem  only,  but 
to  all  the  cities  of  the  land.  They  were 
alike  to  be  blessed  on  the  return  from 
the  captivity — alike  in  the  preaching 
of  the  gospel.  IT  Behold  your  God  i 
Lo !  your  God  returns  to  the  city,  the 
temple,  and  the  land  !  Lo  !  he  cornea 
(Note  v?r.  3),  conducting  his  people  aa 
B  king  to  their  land !  Lo  !  he  will 
come — under  the  Messiah  in  future 
times — to  redeem  and  save  !  What  a 
glad  announcement  was  this  to  the  deso- 
late and  forsaken  cities  of  Judah ! 
What  a  glad  announcement  to  the  wide 
world,  '  Lo !  God  has  come  to  redeem 
and  save  ;  and  the  desolate  world  shah 
be  visited  with  his  salvation,  and  smile 
in  his  mercy  through  the  Messiah  !' 

10.  Behold,  the  Lord  Godicill  come. 
Note  ver.  3.  Applied  to  the  condition 
of  the  Jews  in  exile,  this  means  that 
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G<!  d  would  come  to  deliver  them.  Ap- 
plied to  the  times  of  the  Messiah,  it 
means  that  God  would  manifest  him- 
self in  a  powerful  manner  as  mighty 
to  save.  ?  With  strong  hand.  ptPia  . 
Margin,  "  Against  the  strong."  So 
Vitringa  and  others  understand  it ;  and 
regard  it  as  referring  to  the  mighty 
enemies  of  the  people  of  God,  or  as 
Vitringa  particularly  supposes,  to  the 
great  foe  of  God  and  his  people — the 
prince  of  darkness — the  devil.  Lowth 
also  translates  it  in  this  manner,"  against 
the  strong  one."  The  LXX  render  it, 
IxetA  iixyyogt  with  strength.  This  is  the 
more  probable  meaning — that  the  Lord 
would  come  with  the  manifestation  of 
strength  and  power,  able  to  subdue  and 
vanquish  all  the  enemies  of  his  people, 
and  to  effect  their  complete  and  final 
calvation.  IT  And  his  arm.  The  arm 
is  a  symbol  of  strength,  because  it  is  by 
that  that  we  accomplish  our  purposes  ; 
by  that  a  conqueror  slays  his  enemies  in 
Dattle,  &c.  Thus  Ps.  x.  15:  "Break 
thou  the  arm  of  the  wicked  ;"  i.  e. 
diminish  or  destroy  his  power.  Ezek. 
xxx.  21  :  '  I  have  broken  the  arm 
of  Pharaon  king  of  Egypt."  Comp. 
Jcr.  xlviii.  25.  Thus  it  is  said  of  God, 
Ps.  lxxxix.  13 :  "  Thou  hast  a  mighty 
arm,"  and  Ps.  xcviii.  1 :  "  His  holy  arm 
hath  gotten  him  the  victory."  Comp. 
Ex.  vi.  6.  The  metaphor  is  takeu  from 
the  act  of  stretching  out  the  arm  to  fight 
in  battle,  where  the  arm  is  the  effective 
instrument  in  subduing  an  enemy. 
IT  Shall  rule  for  him.  Lowth  renders 
the  phrase,  i?  Id,  "  for  him,"  "  over 
him :" 

"  And  his  arm  shall  prevail  over  him  ;" 

that  is,  over  the  strong  and  mighty  foe. 
The  LXX  render  it,  pera  xvpiai — with 
dominion.  But  the  meaning  seems  to 
be,  '  God  is  mighty  by  himself;  his 
power  resides  in  his  own  arm  ;  he  is  not 
dependent  on  others ;  he  will  accom- 
plish the  deliverance  in  such  a  manner 
the  H  shall  be  seen  that  he  did  it  alone  ; 
and  he  shall  rule  for  himself,  without 
any  aid,  and  so  that  it  shall  be  manifest 
that  he  is  the  sovereign.'  In  the  deli- 
verance of  his  people  from  their  captivity, 
Vie  so  directed  it,  that  it  was  manifest 


that  he  was  their  deliverer  and  sove- 
reign ;  and  in  the  redemption  of  man, 
the  same  thing  is  apparent,  that  the  arm 
of  God  effects  the  deliverance,  and  that 
it  is  his  own  power  that  establishes  the 
dominion.  IT  Behold,  his  reward  is 
with  him.  He  will  be  ready  to  confer 
the  appropriate  reward  on  his  own  peo- 
ple. The  idea  seems  to  be  taken  from 
the  custom  of  a  conqueror,  who  distri- 
butes rewards  among  his  followers  and 
soldiers  after  a  signal  victory.  This 
was  always  done  in  ancient  wars,  ap- 
parently because  it  seemed  to  be  an  act 
of  justice  that  those  who  had  gained  the 
victory  should  share  also  in  the  result, 
and  this  participation  of  the  booty  was  a 
stimulus  to  future  effort,  as  well  as  a 
compensation  for  their  valour.  The  re- 
wards distributed  consisted  generally  of 
that  which  was  taken  from  the  con- 
quered ;  gold  and  silver,  and  raiment, 
as  well  as  captives  or  slaves.  See  Gen. 
xlix.  7.  Ex.  xv.  9.  1  Sam.  xxx.  26 ; 
and  particularly  Judges  v.  30 : 

Have  they  not  sped? 

Have  they  not  divided  the  prey ; 

To  every  man  a  damsel  or  two ; 

To  Sisera  a  prey  oi'divers  colours, 

A  prey  of  divers  colours  of  needle-work, 

Of  divers  colors  ot  needle  work  on  both  sicca. 

Meet  for  the  necks  ol'them  that  take  the  spoil? 

The  idea  here  is,  (1.)  That  Jehovah 
would  bestow  appropriate  rewards  on 
his  people.  (2.)  That  tney  would  be 
conferred  on  his  coming,  and  not  be  de- 
layed. (3.)  That  it  should  be  done  by 
the  hand  of  God  himself.  This  lan- 
guage was  applicable  to  the  interposi- 
tion of  God  to  save  his  people  from 
their  long  exile,  and  the  "  reward" 
would  be  ample  in  the  restoration  to 
their  own  land,  and  the  re-establishmen. 
of  his  worship.  It  is  applicable  in  a 
higher  sense  to  the  coming  of  the  Mes- 
siah to  bless  the  world.  His  reward 
was  with  him.  He  blessed  his  faithfu1 
followers  on  earth  ;  he  will  bless  them 
more  abundantly  in  heaven.  It  will  be 
assuredly  applicable  to  him  when  lie 
shall  come  to  gather  his  people  to  him- 
self in  the  great  and  last  day,  and  the 
language  before  us  is  used  with  refer- 
ence to  that.  Rev.  xxii.  12 :  "  And  be- 
hold, I  come  quickly;  and  my  reward 
is  with  me,  to  give  every  man  according 
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11  He  shall  feed  his  flock  like 
a  shepherd  ;  dhe  shall  gather  the 
lambs  with  his   arm,  and   carry 

d  Ps.  23.  l.  John  10.  11. 

aa  his  work  shah  be."  IT  And  his  work. 
Marg.  "  Recompense  for  his  work." 
The  margin  here  is  the  correct  render- 
ing. The  Hebrew  word  strictly  indeed 
denotes  work,  labour,  business ;  but  it 
also  denotes  the  wages  for  work.  Lev. 
xix.  13.  Ps.  cix.  20. 

11.  He  shall  feed  his  flock.  In  the 
previous  verse  the  fact  had  been  asserted 
that  God  would  come  to  subdue  his 
foes,  and  to  reward  his  people.  ,  In  this 
verse,  the  mild  and  gentle  character  of 
his  government  over  his  people  is  pre- 
dicted. It  would  not  be  that  of  a  con- 
queror over  vanquished  subjects  ;  but  it 
would  be  mild  and  tender,  like  that  of  a 
Bhepherd  who  carries  the  lambs  which 
are  unable  to  walk  in  his  own  arms, 
and  gently  leads  along  the  feeble  and 
the  delicate.  The  word  translated 
"shall  feed,"  i"1^"^  ,  denotes  more  than 
our  word  feed  at  present.  It  refers  to 
all  the  care  of  a  shepherd  over  his  flock ; 
and  means  to  tend,  to  guard,  to  govern, 
to  provide  pasture,  to  defend  from  dan- 
ger, as  a  shepherd  does  his  flock.  It  is 
often  applied  in  the  Scriptures  to  God, 
represented  as  the  tender  shepherd,  and 
especially  to  the  Redeemer.  Ps.  xxiii. 
1.  Ezek.  xxxiv.  23.  John  x.  14.  Heb. 
xiii.  20.  1  Pet.  ii.  25,  v.  4.  It  is  often 
applied  to  a  leader  or  a  ruler  of  a  peo- 
ple. 2  Sam.  v.  2,  vii.  7.  Jer.  xxxii.  2. 
Thus  Homer  often  uses  the  phrase,  xoijrqv 
\a-2v — shepherds  of  the  people,  to  de- 
note a  ruler,  or  monarch.  Here  it  de- 
notes that  God  would  evince  towards 
his  people  the  same  tender  care,  guar- 
dianship and  protection,  which  a  shep- 
herd shows  for  his  flock.  IT  He  shall 
gather  the  lambs  with  his  arm.  This  is  a 
most  beautiful  expression,  denoting  the 
sare  of  God  the  Saviour  for  the  feeblest 
and  weakest  of  his  people,  and  for  the 
young  and  feeble  in  years  and  piety. 
A  similar  thing  is  often  done  by  a  shep- 
herd. The  tender  lamb,  unable  to  keep 
n)  with  the  flock,  becomes  weary  and 
*_*hausted  ;  and  the  shepherd  naturally 


them  in  his  bosom,  and  shall  gen* 


tly    lead 
young. 


those    that   4are    with 


4  or,  give.  suck. 
■        .  ii^ 

takes  it  in  his  arms  and  carries  it.  S  uch 
a  shepherd  as  this  Virgil  beautifully 
describes : 

En,  ipse  capellas 
Protenus  asger  ago  :  lianc  etiam  vix,  Tity re.  ihl  co : 
IIic  inter  densas  corylos  modo  nainque  gemelloSi 
Spem  gregis,  Ah  !  silice  in  nuda  connixu  rehquet 

Eclog.  i.  12. 

Lo  !  I  ray  goats  urge  fainting  o'c  the  mead  ; 
This,  feebler  than  the  rest,  \»  si.  ;>ains  1  lead. 
Yean'd  mid  yon  herd.-  upon  the  flinty  plain, 
Iter  dying  twins,  my  flock's  lute  hope,  remain 
Wrangham. 

IT  And  shall  gently  lead.  Marg.  "  Or 
give  suck."  This  is  the  more  cor- 
rect translation.  It  denotes  the  dams 
of  the  flock  that  would  be  easily  exhaust- 
ed by  being  overdriven,  and  of  which 
there  was,  therefore,  especial  care  ne- 
cessary. Thus  Jacob  says  to  his  brother 
Esau,  Gen.  xxxiii.  13 :  "  The  flocks  and 
the  herds  giving  suck  to  their  young  are 
with  me,  and  if  they  should  be  over- 
driven all  the  flock  will  die,"  Of  the 
necessity  of  such  care  and  attention  there 
is  abundant  evidence,  and  indeed  it  is 
manifest  at  a  glance.  Dr.  Shaw,  speak- 
ing of  the  exposure  of  the  flocks  in  Syria, 
says  :  "  The  greatest  skill  and  vigilance, 
and  even  tender  care  are  required  in 
the  management  of  such  immense  flocks 
as  wander  on  the  Syrian  plains.  Their 
prodigious  numbers  compel  the  keepers 
to  remove  them  too  frequently  in  search 
of  fresh  pastures,  which  proves  very  de- 
stuctive  to  the  young  that  have  not 
strength  to  follow."  The  following  ex- 
tract from  Anderson's  Tour  through 
Greece  will  also  serve  to  illustrate  this 
passage  :  "  One  of  the  great  delights  in 
travelling  through  a  pastoral  country,  is 
to  see  and  feel  the  force  of  the  beantiful 
imagery  in  the  Scriptures,  borrowed 
from  pastoral  life.  All  day  long  the 
shepherd  attends  his  flock,  leading-  them 
into  *  green  pastures,'  near  fountains  oj 
water,  and  chooses  a  convenient  place 
for  them  to  '  rest  at  noon.'  At  night  he 
drives  them  near  his  tent ;  and,  if  there 
is  danger,  encloses  them  in  the  fold. 
They  know  his  voice,  and  follow  him, 
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12  Who  hath  measured  the 
waters  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand, 
and  meted  out  heaven  with  a 
span,  and  comprehended  the  dust 

When  travelling,  he  tenderly  watches 
over  them,  and  carries  such  as  are  ex- 
hausted in  his  arms.  Such  a  shepherd 
is  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  No  descrip- 
tion could  more  beautifully  describe  the 
character  of  the  Redeemer.  In  the 
New  Testament,  he  is  often  described 
as  a  kind  and  tender  shepherd,  and  re- 
garding the  welfare  of  all  his  flock,  and 
as  ready  to  give  his  life  for  them.  John 
x.  7,  9,  10,  11,  14,  15.  Heb.  xiii.  20. 
1  Pet.  ii.  25,  v.  4.  We  are  here  also 
strikingly  reminded  of  the  solemn  com- 
mand which  he  gave  to  Peter,  evincing 
his  tender  regard  for  his  flock,  "  Feed 
my  lambs :"  "  Feed  my  sheep."  John 
xvi.  15-17.  It  proves  in  regard  to  the 
Redeemer,  (1.)  That  his  nature  is  mild, 
and  gentle,  and  tender.  (2.)  That  he 
has  a  kind  regard  for  all  his  flock,  and 
will  consult  the  real  interest  of  all,  as  a 
shepherd  does  of  his  flock.  (3.)  That 
he  has  a  special  solicitude  for  the  feeble 
and  infirm,  and  that  they  will  be  the 
objects  of  his  tender  care.  (4.)  That 
he  feels  a  particular  solicitude  for  the 
young.  He  knows  their  feebleness ;  he 
is  acquainted  with  their  temptations  ;  he 
sees  the  importance  of  their  being  trained 
up  with  care  ;  and  he  looks  with  deep 
interest,  therefore,  on  all  the  efforts  made 
to  guard  them  from  the  ways  of  sin, 
and  to  train  them  up  for  his  service. 
Comp.  Note  ch.  xlii.  3. 

12/  Who  hath  measured.  The  ob- 
ject in  this  and  the  following  verses  to 
ver.  26,  is  to  show  the  greatness,  power, 
and  majesty  of  God,  by  strong  contrast 
with  his  creatures,  and  more  especially 
with  idols.  Perhaps  the  prophet  de- 
signed to  meet  Mnd  answer  an  implied 
objection :  that  the  work  of  deliverance 
was  so  great  that  it  could  not  be  accom- 
plished. The  answer  was,  that  God 
had  made  all  things ;  that  he  was  infi- 
nitely great ;  that  he  had  entire  control 
Over -all  the  nations;  and  that  he  could, 
therefore,  remove  all  obstacles  out  of  the 
Way,  and  accomplish  his  great  and  gra- 


of  the  earth  in  a  'measure,  and 
weighed  the  mountains  in  scaler 
and  the  hills  in  a  balance  ? 


2  tierce. 


cious  purposes.  By  man  it  could  not  b<? 
done  ;  nor  had  idol  gods  any  power  to 
do  it ;  but  the  Creator  and  upholder  of 
all  could  effect  this  purpose  with  Infinite 
ease.  At  the  same  time  that  the  argil 
ment  here  is  one  that  is  entirely  conclu- 
sive, the  passage,  regarded  as  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  power  and  majesty  of  God, 
is  one  of  vast  sublimity  and  grandev ; 
nor  is  there  any  portion  of  the  sacred 
volume  that  is  more  fitted  to  impress 
the  mind  with  a  sense  of  the  majesty 
and  glory  of  Jehovah.  The  question, 
"  who  hath  measured,"  is  designed  to 
imply  that  the  thing  referred  to  here 
was  that  which  had  never  been  done, 
and  could  never  be  done  by  man  ;  and 
the  argument  is,  that  although  that 
which  the  prophet  predicted  was  a  work 
which  surpassed  human  power,  yet  it 
could  be  done  by  that  God  who  had 
measured  the  waters  in  the  hollow  of 
his  hand.  The  word  "  waters "  here 
refers  evidently  to  the  vast  collection  of 
waters  in  the  deep — the  mighty  ocean, 
together  with  all  the  waters  in  the  run- 
ning streams,  and  in  the  clouds.  See 
Gen.  i.  6,  where  the  firmament  is  said 
to  have  been  made  to  divide  the  watera 
from  the  waters.  A  reference  to  the 
waters  above  the  heavens  occurs  in  Ps. 
cxlviii.  4 : 

Praise  him  ye  heavens  of  heavens, 

And  ye  waters  that  be  above  the  heavens. 

And  in  Prov.  xxx.  4,  a  similar  descrip- 
tion of  the  power  and  majesty  of  God 
occurs : 

Who  hath  gathered  the  wind  in  his  fists  ? 
Who  hath  bound  the  waters  in  a  garment? 
Who  hath  established  all  the  ends  of  the  earth? 

And  in  Job  xxvi.  8 : 

He  bindeth  up  the  waters  in  his  thick  clouds  ; 
And  the  cloud  is  not  rent  undur  them. 

The  word  waters  here,  therefore,  may 
include  all  the  waters  on  the  earth,  and 
in  the  sky.  The  words,  u  the  hollow 
of  his  hand,"  mean  properly  the  hand 
as  it  is  closed  forming  a  hollow  or  a 
cavity  by  which  water  can  be  token  up. 
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13  Who    'hath    directed    the 

t  Rom.  li.  34.  8  man  of  his  counsel. 

The  idea  is,  that  Cod  can  take  up  the 
vast  oceans,  and  all  the  waters  in  the 
lakes,  streams  and  clouds,  in  the  palm 
of  his  hand,  as  we  take  up  the  smallest 
qu  ntity  in  ours.  *tf  And  meted  out 
heaven.  The  word  rendered  "  meted," 
i.  e.  measured  (V2),  means  properly  to 
etand  erect,  to  set  up,  or  make  erect ;  to 
found,  fit,  adjust,  dispose,  form,  create. 
It  usually  has  the  idea  of  fitting  or  dis- 
posing. The  word  span  (^T:a)  denotes 
the  space  from  the  end  of  the  thumb  to 
the  end  of  the  middle  finger,  when  ex- 
tended— usually  about  nine  inches. 
The  idea  is,  that  Jehovah  was  able  to 
compass  or  grasp  the  heavens,  though  so 
vast,  as  one  can  compass  or  measure  a 
small  object  with  the  span.  What  an 
illustration  of  the  vastness  and  illimita- 
ble nature  of  God !  *T  And  compre- 
hended. And  measured — ^3  from  "?i3  , 
to  hold  or  contain.  1  Kings  viii.  27  : 
"  Lo,  the  heavens,  and  the  heavens  of 
heavens  cannot  contain  thee."  IF  The 
dust  of  the  earth.  All  the  earth  ;  all 
the  dust  that  composes  the  globe.  TT  In 
a  measure.  ftWS?,  Properly  three ; 
and  then  the  third  part  of  any  thing. 
Jerome  supposes  that  it  means  the  three 
fingers,  and  that  the  sense  is,  that  God 
takes  up  all  the  dust  of  the  earth  in  the 
first  three  fingers  of  the  hand.  But  the 
more  probable  signification  is,  that  the 
word  denotes  that  which  was  the  third 
part  of  some  other  measure,  a3  of  an 
ephah,  or  bath.  In  Ps.  lxxx.  5  the  word 
is  used  to  denote  a  large  measure: 

Thou  feedest  them  with  the  bread  of  tsars, 
4,nd  givest  them  tear3  lo  drink  in  great  measure 

The  idea  is,  that  God  is  so  great  that  he 
can  measure  ail  the  dust  of  the  earth  a3 
easily  as  we  can  measure  a  small  quan- 
tity of  grain  with  a  measure.  IT  And 
weighed  the  mountains  in  scales.  The 
idea  here  is  substantially  the  same.  It 
is,  that  God  is  so  mighty  that  he  can 
■s'eigli  the.  lofty  mountains,  as  we  weigh 
a  ligh  object  in  scales,  or  in  a  balance  ; 
and  perhaps,  also,  that  he  has  disposed 


Spirit  of  the  Lord,  or  lehig  8his 
counsellor  hath  taught  him  ? 

them  on  the  earth  as  if  he  had  weighed 
them  out,  and  adapted  them  to  their 
proper  places  and  situations.  Through- 
out this  entire  passage,  there  is  not  only 
the  idea  of  majesty  and  power  in  God, 
but  there  is  also  the  idea  that  he  has 
fitted  or  adjusted  every  thing  by  his 
wisdom  and  power,  and  adapted  it  to 
the  condition  and  wants  of  his  creatures. 

13.  Who  hath  directed.  This  pas- 
sage is  quoted  by  Paul  in  Rom.  xi.  34, 
and  referred  to  by  him  in  1  Cor.  ii.  16. 
The    word    rendered    "  directed "  here 

("l?*^)  i-s  me  same  which  is  used  in  the 
previous  verse,"  and  meted  out  heaven.'* 
The  idea  here  is,  •  Who  has  fitted,  or 
disposed  the  mind  or  spirit  of  Jehovah  1 
What  superior  being  has  ordered,  in- 
structed, or  disposed  his  understanding? 
Who  has  qualified  him  for  the  exercise 
of  his  wisdom,  or  for  the  formation  and 
execution  of  his  plans  1"  The  sense  is, 
God  is  supreme.  No  one  has  instructed 
or  guided  him,  but  his  plans  are  his  own, 
and  have  all  been  formed  by  himself 
alone.  And  as  those  plans  are  infinitely 
wise,  and  as  he  i3  not  dependent  on  any 
one  for  their  formation  or  execution, 
his  people  may  have  confidence  in  him, 
and  believe  that  he  will  be  able  to  exe- 
cute his  purposes.  IT  The  Spirit.  The 
word  "spirit"  is  used  in  the  Bible  in 
a  greater  variety  of  senses  than  almost 
any  other  word.  See  Note  ver.  7.  It 
seems  here  to  be  used  in  the  sense  of 
mind,  and  to  refer  to  God  himself. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  it  refers  to  the 
Holy  Spirit  particularly.  The  word 
"spirit"  he  uses,  says  Calvin,  "for 
reason,  judgment.  He  borrows  the  si- 
militude from  the  nature  of  men  in 
order  that  he  may  more  accommodate 
himself  to  them  ;  nor,  a3  it  seems  to 
me,  does  he  here  speak  of  the  essentiaj 
Spirit  of  God."  Coram,  in  loco.  The 
design  of  the  prophet  is  not  to  refcr  to 
the  distinction  in  the  Divine  nature,  or 
to  illustrate  the  peculiar  characteristics 
of  the  different  persons  of  the  Godhead  ; 
but  it  is  to  set  forth  the  wisdom  of  Je- 
hovah kimsei-f,  the  one  infinite  God^ai 
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14  With  whom  took  he  coun- 
sel, and  who  •instructed  him,  and 
taught  him  in  the  path  of  judg- 
ment, and  taught  him  knowledge, 
and  showed  to  him  the  way  of 
understanding  ?l 

contradistinguished  from  idols,  and  as 
qualified  to  guide,  govern,  and  deliver 
his  people.  The  passage  should  not  be 
used,  therefore,  as  a  proof-text  in  regard 
to  the  existence  and  wisdom  of  the  Holy- 
Spirit,  but  is  fitted  to  demonstrate  only 
that  God  is  untaught ;  and  that  he  is 
independent  and  infinite  in  his  wisdom. 
IT  Or  being  his  counsellor.  Marg.  as 
in  the  Hebrew,  "  Man  of  his  counsel." 
He  is  not  dependent  for  counsel  on  men 
or  angels.  He  is  supreme,  independent 
and  infinite.  None  is  qualified  to  in- 
struct him  ;  and  all,  therefore,  should 
confide  in  his  wisdom  and  knowledge. 

14.  With  whom  took  he  counsel. 
The  sentiment  of  the  former  verse  is 
repeated  here,  in  order,  probably,  to 
make  it  more  emphatic.  IT  In  the  path 
of  judgment.  The  way  of  judging 
correctly  and  wisely  ;  or  the  way  of  ad- 
ministering justice.  It  denotes  here  his 
boundless  wisdom  as  it  is  seen  in  the 
various  arrangements  of  his  creation 
and  providence,  by  which  all  things  keep 
their  places,  and  accomplish  his  vast 
designs. 

15.  Fchold,  the  nations.  All  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  This  is  designed 
to  show  the  greatness  of  God,  in  com- 
parison with  that  which  strikes  man  as 
great — a  mighty  nation  ;  and  the  main 
object  seems  to  be,  to  show  that  God 
could  accomplish  his  purposes  without 
their  aid,  and  that  they  could  not  resist 
him  in  the  execution  of  his  plans.  If 
*.hcy  were  as  nothing  in  comparison  with 
him,  how  easily  could  he  execute  his 
purposes !  If  they  were  as  nothing, 
how  little  could  they  resist  the  execution 
of  his  plans !  IF  Are  as  a  drop  of  a 
bucket.  In  comparison  with  him  ;  or 
are  so  esteemed  by  him. — The  drop  that 
falls  from  the  bucket  in  drawing  water 
B  a  trifle      It  has  no  power,  and  com,- 


15  Behold,  the  nations  are  aa 
a  drop  of  a  bucket,  and  are 
counted  as  the  small  dust  of  the 
balance :  behold,  he  takcth  up 
the  isles  as  a  very  little  thing. 

9  made  him  understand.       1  understandings. 


pared  with  the  waters  of  the  ocean  it  ia 
as  nothing.  So  small  is  the  power  of  the 
nations  in  comparison  with  God.  IT  And 
are  counted.  Are  thought  of,  regar  led, 
esteemed  by  him,  or  in  comparison  with 
him.  TT  As  the  small  dust  of  the 
balance.  The  small,  fine  dust  which 
collects  on  the  best  finished  and  most 
accurate  balance  or  scales,  and  which 
has  no  effect  in  making  the  scales  un- 
even, or  making  either  side  preponder- 
ate. Nothing  can  be  a  more  striking 
representation  of  the  fact  that  the  na- 
tions are  regarded  as  nothing  in  compa- 
rison with  God.  TT  Behold ,  he  taketh 
up  the  isles.  Or  he  is  able  to  do  it ;  he 
could  remove  the  isles  as  the  fine  dust  is 
driven  before  the  whirlwind.  A  more 
literal  translation  of  this  passage  would 
be,  '  Lo,  the  isles  are  as  the  dust  which 
is  taken  up,'  or  which  one  takes  up ; 
i.  e.  which  is  taken  up,  and  carried  away 
by  the  wind.  There  is  something  un- 
usual in  the  expression  that  God  takea 
up  the  isles,  and  the  idea  is  rather  that 
the  isles  in  his  sight  are  regarded  as  the 
fine  dust  which  the  wind  sweeps  away. 
So  the  Chaldee  renders  it,  "  Lo,  the 
isles  are  like  ashes  which  the  wind 
drives  away."  The  word  "  isles,"  Vi- 
tringa  and  Jerome  regard  as  denoting 
not  the  small  portions  of  land  in  the  sea 
that  are  surrounded  by  water,  but  lands 
which  are  encompassed  and  enclosed 
by  rivers,  like  Mesopotamia.  But  there 
is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  taken 
here  in  its  usual  signification,  as  denot- 
ing the  islands  of  the  sea.  They  would 
serve  well  to  be  used  in  connection  with 
mountains  and  hills  in  setting  forth  the 
vast  power  of  God.     "51  As  a  very  lit 

tie  thing.  p^$.  The  word  *"?  ddq, 
means  that  which  is  beaten  small,  or 
fine  ;  and  then  fine  dust,  chaff,  or  any 
light  thing  which  the  wind  casiiy  «wve;;s 
aw  jy 
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16  And  Lebanon  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  burn,  nor  the  beasts 
thereof  sufficient  for  a  burnt- 
offering. 

17  All  nations  before  him  are 
^nothing ;  and  they  are  counted 
to  him  less  than  'nothing  and 
vanity. 

16.  And  Lebanon.  The  expression 
here  refers  to  the  trees  or  the  cedars  of 
Lebanon.  Thus  it  is  rendered  by  the 
Chaldee  :  "  And  the  trees  of  Lebanon." 
For  a  description  of  Lebanon  see  Note 
on  ch.  x.  34.  It  is  probable  that  the 
word  Lebanon  here  is  not  used  in  the 
limited  sense  in  which  it  is  sometimes 
employed,  to  denote  a  single  mountain, 
or  a  single  range  of  mountains,  but  in- 
cludes the  entire  ranges  lying  north  of 
Palestine,  and  which  were  comprehended 
under  the  general  name  of  Libanus. 
The  idea  here  is,  that  all  these  ranges 
of  mountains,  abounding  in  magnificent 
trees  and  forests,  would  not  furnish  fuel 
sufficient  to  burn  the  sacrifices  which 
would  be  an  appropriate  offering  to  the 
majesty  and  glory  of  God.  IT  To  burn. 
To  burn  for  the  purpose  of  consuming 
the  sacrifice.  IT  Nor  the  beasts  thereof 
for  a  burnt-offering.  As  the  mountains 
of  Lebanon  were  extensive  forests,  they 
would  abound  with  wild  animals.  The 
idea  is,  that  all  those  animals,  if  offered 
in  sacrifice,  would  not  be  an  appropriate 
expression  of  what  was  due  to  God.  It 
may  be  remarked  here,  if  all  the  vast 
forests  of  Lebanon  on  fire,  and  all 
its  animals  consumed  as  an  offering  to 
God,  were  not  sufficient  to  show  forth 
his  glory,  how  little  can  our  praises  ex- 
press the  proper  sense  of  his  majesty  and 
honour !     How  profound  should  be  our 

^reverence  for  God  !  With  what  awful 
veneration  should  we  come  before  him  ! 
The  image  employed  here  by  Isaiah  is 
one  cf  great  poetic  beauty  ;  and  nothing, 
perhaps,  could  give  a  deeper  impression 
of  the  majesty  and  honour  of  the  great 
Jehovah. 

17.  Arc  as  nothing.  This  expresses 
literally  what  had  been  expressed  by  the 
beautifil  and  striking  imagery  above. 


18  To  whom  then  will  ye 
liken  God  ?  or  what  likeness 
'will  ye  compare  unto  him  ? 

19  The  workman  mmelleth  a 
graven  image,  and  the  goldsmith 
spreadeth  it  over  with  gold,  and 
casteth  silver  chains. 


h  Dan.  4.  35. 

I  2  KingB25.  6,  &C. 


i  PS.  62.  9. 

7/1  C.  41.  6,  7.     4  4.  12,  Aft 


tf  Less  than  nothing.  A  strong  hyper- 
oolic  expression  denoting  the  utter  in- 
significance of  the  nations  as  compared 
with  God.  Such  expressions  are  com- 
mon in  the  Scriptures.     IF  And  vanity 

Emptiness,  ^rin  thohii,  the  word  which 
in  Gen.  i.  2  is  rendered  "  without  form." 

18.  To  whom  then  will  ye  liken  God  ? 
Since  he  is  so  great,  what  can  resemble 
him  ?  What  form  can  be  made  like 
him  ?  The  main  idea  here  intended  to 
be  conveyed  by  the  prophet  evidently  is, 
that  God  is  great  and  glorious,  and 
worthy  of  the  confidence  of  his  people. 
This  idea  he  illustrates  by  a  reference  to 
the  attempts  which  had  been  made  to 
make  a  representation  of  him,  and  by 
showing  how  vain  those  efforts  were. 
He  therefore  states  the  mode  in  which 
the  images  of  idols  were  usually  formed, 
and  shows  how  absurd  it  was  to  suppose 
that  they  could  be  any  real  representa- 
tion of  the  true  God.  It  is  possible  that 
this  was  composed  in  the  time  of  Manas- 
seh,  when  idolatry  prevailed  to  a  great 
extent  in  Judah,  and  that  the  prophet 
intended  in  this  manner  incidentally  to 
show  the  folly  and  absurdity  of  it. 

19.  The  workman.  The  Hebrew 
word  denotes  an  artificer  of  any  kind, 
and  is  applied  to  one  who  engraved  on 
wood  or  stone,  Ex.  xxviii.  2 ;  to  a 
workman  in  iron,  brass,  stone,  wood, 
Ex.  xxxv.  35,  Deut.  xxvii.  15 ;  or  an 
artisan,  or  artificer  in  general.  It  here 
refers  manifestly  to  a  man  who  worked 
in  the  metals  of  which  idols  were  com- 
monly made.  Those  idols  were  some- 
times made  of  wood,  sometimes  of  clay, 
but  more  frequently,  as  they  are  at 
present  in  India,  of  metal.  It  became,, 
undoubtedly,  a  regular  trade  or  business 
thus  to  make  idol  gods.  %  Mell.eih. 
Casts  or  founds.     V  A  graven  image 
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20  He  that  sis  so  impoverished, 
that  he  hath  no  oblation,  chooseth 
a  tree  that  will  not  rot ;  he  seek- 

2  ia  poor  of  oblation. 

^5?  •     This  word  commonly  denotes  an 

image  carved  or  graven  from  wood, 
Ex.  xx.  4.  Judg.  xvii.  3.  Isa.  xliv.  15, 
17  ;  but  it  is  also  frequently  applied  to  a 
molten  image,  or  one  that  is  cast  from 
metals,  Jer.  x.  14,  li.  17.  It  is  used  in 
thi3  sense  here  ;  as  there  is  an  incon- 
gruity in  the  idea  of  casting,  or  melting 
a  graven  image.  TT  And  1  he  goldsmith. 
spreadetk  it  ever  with  gold.  Jdols 
were  frequently  overlaid  with  gold  or 
silver.  Those  which  were  in  the  tem- 
ples of  the  gods  were  probably  com- 
monly made  in  this  way,  and  probably 
those  also  which  were  made  for  private 
use,  as  far  as  it  could  be  afforded.  The 
word  here  rendered  "  goldsmith,"  haw- 
ever,  does  not  of  necessity  mean  a 
worker  in  gold,  but  a  smith  in  general, 
or  a  worker  in  any  kind  of  metals. 
*n  And  castetk  silver  chains.  For  the 
idol.  These  were  not  to  fasten  it,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  ornament.  The  ge- 
neral principle  seems  to  have  been  to 
decorate  their  idols  with  that  which  was 
regarded  as  the  highest  ornament  among 
the  people  ;  and  as  chains  were  used  in 
abundance  as  a  part  of  their  personal 
ornaments  among  the  Orientals  (see 
Notes  on  ch.  iii.  23),  so  they  made  use 
of  the  same  kind  of  ornaments  for  their 
idols.  The  idols  of  the  Hindoos  now 
are  lavishly  decorated  in  this  manner. 

20.  He  that  is  so  impoverished.  So 
poor.  So  it  is  generally  supposed  that 
the  word  here  used  is  to  be  understood, 
though  interpreters  have  not  been  en- 
tirely agreed  in  regard  to  its  significa- 
tion. The  LXX  render  the  phrase, 
"The  carpenter  chooseth  a  sound  piece 
of  wood."  The  Chaldee,  '<  He  cuts 
down  an  ash,  a  tree  which  will  not  rot." 
The  Vulgate,  "  Perhaps  he  chooses  a 
.ree  which  is  incorruptible."  Jarchi 
•enders  it,  "  lie  who  is  accustomed  to 
examine,  and  to  judge  between  the  wood 
vhich  is  durable,  and  other  wood."  Bat 
he  signification  of  the  word  (from  "j^D 
lakhdn    to  dwell,  to  be  familiar  with 


eth  unto  him  a  cunning  workman 
to  prepare  a  graven  image,  thai 
shall  not  be  moved. 


any  one.)  given  to  it  by  our  translators, 
is  probably  the  correct  one,  that  of  being 
too  poor  to  make  a  costly  oblation. 
This  notion  of  poverty,  Gesenius  sup- 
poses, is  derived  from  the  notion  of  being 
seated;  and  thence  of  sinking  down 
from  languor  or  debility  ;  and  hence 
from  poverty  or  want.  IT  That  fie  hath 
no  oblation.  No  offering  ;  no  sacrifice  : 
no  rich  gift.  lie  is  too  poor  to  make 
such  an  offering  to  his  god  as  would  be 
implied  in  an  idol  of  brass  or  other 
metal,  richly  overlaid  with  plates  of  gold, 
and  decorated  with  silver  chains.  In 
ver.  19,  the  design  seems  to  have  been 
to  describe  the  more  rich  and  costly  idols 
that  were  made  ;  in  this,  to  describe 
those  that  were  made  by  the  poor  who 
were  unable  to  offer  such  as  were  made, 
of  brass  and  gold.  The  word  "  obla- 
tion," therefore,  i.  e.  offering,  in  this 
place,  dees  not  denote  an  offering  made 
to  the  true  God,  but  an  offering  made  to 
an  idol,  such  as  an  image  was  regarded 
to  be.  He  could  not  afford  a  rich  offer- 
ing, and  was  constrained  to  make  one 
of  wood.  IT  Chooseth  a  tree  that  will 
not  rot.  Wood  that  will  be  durable 
and  permanient.  Perhaps  the  idea  is, 
that  as  he  could  not  afford  one  of  metal 
he  would  choose  that  which  would  be 
the  most  valuable  which  he  could  make 
— a  piece  of  wood  that  was  durable, 
and  that  would  thus  show  his  regard  for 
the  god  that  he  worshipped.  Or  possi- 
bly the  sense  may  be,  that  he  designed 
it  should  not  be  moved  ;  that  he  ex- 
pressed a  fixed  and  settled  determina- 
tion to  adhere  to  the  worship  of  the 
idol  ;  and  that  as  he  had  no  idea  of  % 
changing  his  religion,  the  permanency 
and  durability  of  the  wood  would  be  re- 
garded as  a  somewha:  more  accepta- 
ble expression  of  his  worship.  IT  A  cun- 
ning workman.  Heb.  '  A  wise  arti- 
ficer ;'  a  man  skilled  in  the  art  of  carv- 
ing, and  of  making  images.  IF  A 
graven  image.  An  image  engraved  or 
cut  from  wood,  in  contradistinction  from 
one  that  is  molten  or  made  from  metals 
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21  Have  pye  not  known  ?  have 
ye  not  heard  ?  hath  it  not  been 
told  you  rfr om  the  beginning  ? 
have  ye  not  understood  from  the 
foundations  of  the  earth  ? 

22  It  5is  he  that  sitteth  upon 

V  Ps.  19  1.    Acts  14.  17.    Rom.  1.  19,  20. 
T  Rom.  3.  1,  2. 

?  Tha  I  shall  not  he  moved.  That  shall 
Stand  long  as  the  expression  of  his  devo- 
tion to  the  service  of  the  idol.  The 
wood  that  was  commonly  employed  for 
this  purpose  as  being  most  durable,  as 
we  learn  from  ch.  xiiv. '  14,  was  the 
cedar,  the  cypress,  or  the  oak.  See  the 
Note  in  that  place.  The  phrase,  "  shall 
not  be  moved,"  does  not  refer  so  much 
to  its  being  fixed  in  one  place,  as  to  its 
durability  and  permanency. 

21.  Have  ye  not  known?  This  is 
evidently  an  address  to  the  worshippers 
of  idols,  and  either  designed  to  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Jews  themselves  in  the 
times  of  Manasseh,  when  idolatry 
abounded,  or  to  all  idolaters.  The  pro- 
phet had  in  the  previous  verses  shown 
the  manner  in  which  the  idols  were 
made,  and  the  folly  of  regarding  them 
as  objects  of  worship.  He  now  turns 
and  addresses  the  worshippers  of  these 
idols,  as  being  without  excuse.  They 
might  have  known  that  these  were  not 
the  true  God.  They  had  had  abundant 
opportunity  of  learning  his  existence, 
and  of  becoming  acquainted  with  his 
majesty  and  glory.  Tradition  had  in- 
formed them  of  this,  and  the  creation 
of  the  earth  demonstrated  his  greatness 
and  power.  The  prophet,  therefore, 
asks  them  whether  they  had  not  known 
this  ]  Whether  their  conduct  was  the 
result  of  ignorance  ?  And  the  question 
implies  emphatically  that  they  had 
tetiown,  or  had  abundant  opportunity  to 
know  of  the  existence  and  majesty  of 
God.  This  was  emphatically  true  of 
the  Jews,  and  yet  they  were  constantly 
fa  Uing  into  idolatrous  worship.  IT  Fro?n 
the  beginning.  Heb.  '  From  the  head," 
i.  e.  from  the  very  commencement  of  the 
world.  Has  it  not  been  communicated 
by  tradition,  from  age  to  age,  that  there 
tS  one  God,  and  that  hr  is  the  Creator 


the  circle  of  the  earth,  and  the 
inhabitants  thereof  are  as  grass- 
hoppers ;  that  stretcheth  out 
the  heavens  as  a  curtain,  and 
spreadeth  them  out  as  a  tent  to 
dwell  in  : 


5  or,  Him  that  sitteth. 


t  Job  9.  8. 


and  upholder  of  all  things  1  This  was 
particularly  the  case  with  the  Jews,  who 
had  had  this  knowledge  from  the  very 
commencement  of  their  history,  &  id 
they  were,  therefore,  entirely  without 
excuse  in  their  tendencies  to  idolatry, 
tf  From  the  foundations  of  the  earth. 
Have  you  not  learned  the  existence  and 
greatness  of  God  from  the  fact  that  the 
world  has  been  made,  and  that  it  de- 
monstrates the  existence  and  perfection 
of  God  ]  The  sacred  writers  often 
speak  of  the  earth  as  resting  on  a  foun- 
dation, as  upheld,  &c. : 

For  he  hath  founded  it  upon  the  seas, 
And  established  it  upon  the  floods. 

Ps.  xxiv.  2.  See  also  Prov.  viii.  29. 
Perhaps  here,  however,  the  word  "  foun- 
dation" refers  rather  to  the  time  than 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  earth  is 
made,  and  corresponds  to  the  phrase 
"  from  the  beginning  ;"  and  the  sense 
may  be,  '  Has  it  not  been  unde-rlcc-d 
ever  since  the  earth  was  funded  ?  Has 
not  the  tradition  of  the  existence  and 
perfections  of  God  been  unbroken  and 
constant  ]'  The  argument  is,  that  the 
existence  and  greatness  of  God  were 
fully  known  by  tradition  and  by  his 
works ;  and  that  it  was  absurd  to  at- 
tempt to  form  an  image  of  that  God 
who  had  laid  the  foundations  o*'  iie 
world. 

22.  It  is  he  that  sitteth.  Ma.g.  "  Him 
that  sitteth,"  i.  e.  have  you  not  known 
Him  1  The  Hebrew  literally  means 
'  the  sitter,  or  he  sitting  on  the  circle  of 
the  earth  ;'  and  it  may  be  connected 
either  with  ver.  21, '  Have  ye  not  known 
him  sitting  on  the  circle  of  the  earth  Y 
or  with  ver.  18,  •  What  likeness  will  ye 
compare  to  him  that  sitteth  on  the  circle 
of  the  earth  V  In  either  case  the  phrase 
is  designed  to  show  the  majesty  and 
glory  of  God.     The  word  sitteth  refers 
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23  That  bringeth  the  princes    to    "nothing :      he    makcth    the 
u  Job  12. «.  ps  ior.  «.  !  judges  of  the  caith  as  vanity. 


to    God    as   a   sovereign   or   monarch, 
making   the   circle    of    the    earth    his 
throne.      IT    The  circle  of   the    earth. 
Or,  rather,  above  ( ^?   a!)  the  circle  of 
the   earth.     The  word  rendered  circle 
(3?,n)  denotes  a  circle,  sphere,  or  arch  ; 
and  is  applied  to  the  arch  or  vault  of  the 
heavens,  in  Prov.  viii.  27,  Job  xxii.  14. 
The   phrase   '  circle,   or   circuit  of  the 
earth,'  here    seems  to  be  used   in  the 
same  sense  as  the  phrase  orbis  ierra- 
rum  by  the  Latins  ;  not  as  denoting  a 
sphere,  or  not  as  implying  that  the  earth 
was  a  globe,  but  that  it  was  an  extended 
plain  surrounded  by  oceans  and  mighty 
waters.     The  globular  form  of  the  earth 
was  then  unknown  ;  and  the  idea  is,  that 
God  sat  above  this  extended  circuit,  or 
circle  ;  and  that  the  vast  earth  was  be- 
neath his  feet.     IT  And  the  inhabitants 
thereof    are    like   grasshoppers.      Or, 
rather,  like  locusts,  for  so  the  Hebrew 
word  properly  means.     This  is  design- 
ed to  show  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth,  numerous  and  mighty  as  they  are, 
are    as   nothing  compared   with    God. 
The  idea  is  that  God  is  so  exalted,  that, 
as   he  looks  down  from  that  elevated 
station,  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  world 
appear  to  him  as  locusts — a  bu3y,  agi- 
tated,   moving,    impatient    multitude, 
spread  over  the  vast  circle  of  the  earth 
beneath  him — as  locusts  spread  in  al- 
most interminable  bands  over  the  plains 
in  the  East.     What  a  striking  illustra- 
tion of  the  insignificance  of  man  as  he 
is  viewed  from  the  heavens  !     What  an 
impressive   description  of  the   nothing- 
ness of  his   mighty  plans,  and  of  the 
vanity  of  his  mightiest  works !     IT  That 
slrctchzth  out  the  heavens.     Referring 
to  the  firmament  above,  as  that  which 
seems  to  be  stretched  out,  or  expanded 
over  our   heads.     The  heavens   above 
sre  often  thus  compared  to  an  expanse 
— either  solid   (Gen.  i.  7),  or  to  a  cur- 
tarn,  or  tent  (comp.  Note  ch.  xxxiv.  4). 
T  As  a  curtain.     The  word  here  used 
(p^)  denotes  properly  fineness,  thinness ; 
ind  then  a  fine  or  thin  cloth,  or  curtain. 


Here  it  means  a  thin  canopy  that  ia 
stretched  over  us.     The  same  expression 
occurs  in  Ps.  civ.  2.     Comp.  Isct.  xliv. 
24.  Job  ix.  8.     Probably  the  reference 
here  is  to  the  veil,  curtain,  or  awning 
which  the  Orientals  are  accustomed  ta 
draw   over  the   court  in  their   houses. 
Their  houses  are  constructed  with  an 
open  court  in  the  centre,  *dth  the  rooms 
ranged  round  it.     In  that  court  or  open 
square  there  arc  usually  fountains,  if  the 
situation   is  so  that  they  can  be  con- 
structed ;  and  they  are  cool  and  refresh- 
ing places  for  the  family  to  sit  in  the 
heat  of  the  summer.     In  hot  or  rainy 
weather,  a  curtain  or  awning  is  drawn 
over  this  area.     According  to  the  image 
of  the   prophet    here,  the   heavens  are 
spread   out  over  our  heads  as  such  an 
awning.     IT  And  spreadeth  them  out  as 
a  tent.     As  a  tent  that  is  made  for  a 
habitation.     Perhaps  the  idea  is,  that 
the  heavens  are  extended  like  a  tent  in 
order   to    furnish  a    dwelling-place  for 
God.      Thus   the    Cbaldee  renders    it. 
If  so,  it  proves   that   the   universe  so 
vast  was  fitted  up  to  be  the  dwelling- 
place  of  the  High  and  Holy  One,  and  is 
a  most  impressive  representation  of  his 
immensity. 

23.  That  bringeth  the  princes  to 
nothing.  That  is,  all  princes  and  kings. 
No  matter  how  great  their  power,  theii 
wealth,  and  their  dignity,  they  are,  by 
his  hand,  reduced  to  nothing  before  him. 
The  design  of  this  passage  is  to  contrast 
the  majesty  of  God  with  that  of  princes 
and  nobles,  and  to  show  how  far  he  ex- 
cels them  all.  The  general  truth  is 
therefore  stated,  that  all  monarchs  are 
by  him  removed  from  their  thrones,  and 
consigned  to  nothing.  The  same  idea 
is  expressed  in  Job  xii.  21 : 

He  pemreth  contempt  upon  princes, 

And  wcakencth  the  strength  of  the  mighty. 

And  in  Ps.  cvii.  40  : 

Ho  poureth  contempt  upon  princes, 
And  cjiuseth  them  to  wander  in  the  wildemoa* 
where  there  is  no  way. 

The  particular  idea  here,  as  appears 
from  the  next  verse,  i3,  that  the  prince! 
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24  Yea,  they  shall  not  be 
planted ;  yea,  they  shall  not  be 
sown  ;  yea,  their  stock  shall  not 
take   root  in  the  earth ;    and  he 


and  rulers  who  are  opposed  to  God  con- 
stitute no  real  resistance  to  the  execu- 
tion of  his  purposes.  He  can  strip  off 
their  honours  and  glory,  and  obliterate 
even  their  names.  IT  He  maketh  the 
judges  of  the  earth.  Kings  and  princes 
often  executed  judgment  personally,  and 
hence  the  words  judges  and  kings  seem 
to  be  synonymous,  as  they  are  used 
here,  and  in  Ps.  ii.  10 : 

Be  wise  now,  therefore,  0  ye  kin?rs ; 
Be  instructed  ye  judges  of  the  earth. 

24.  Yea,  they  shall  not  he  planted. 
The  kings  and  rulers — especially  they 
wno  oppose  God  in  the  execution  of  his 
purposes.  The  idea  in  this  verse  is, 
that  their  name  and  family  should  be- 
come extinct  in  the  same  way  as  a  tree 
vloes  from  which  no  shoot  starts  up. 
Although  they  were  great  and  mighty, 
like  the  tree  that  sends  out  far-spreading 
branches,  and  strikes  its  root  deep,  yet 
God  would  so  utterly  destroy  them  that 
they  should  have  no  posterity,  and  their 
family  become  extinct.  Princes  and 
kings  are  often  compared  to  lofty  and 
majestic  trees  of  the  forest.  Comp. 
Ps.  xxxvii.  35.  Dan.  iv.  7  seq.  Vi- 
tringa  supposes  that  wicked  rulers  are 
particularly  intended  here,  and  that  the 
idea  is,  that  the  wicked  princes  that  per- 
secuted his  people  should  be  entirely  ex- 
tinct en  the  earth.  He  refers  particu- 
larly to  Pharaoh,  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
Nero,  Domitian,  Decius,  Gallus,  Gale- 
rius,  Maxenus,  Maximus,  and  some 
others,  as  instances  of  this  kind,  whose 
families  soon  became  extinct.  It  may 
be  remarked,  in  general,  that  the  fami- 
lies of  monarchs  and  princes  become 
extinct  usually  much  sooner  than  others. 
The  fact  may  be  owing  in  part  to  the  usual 
luxury  and  vice  in  the  families  of  the 
great,  and  in  part  to  the  direct  arrange- 
ments of  God,  by  which  he  designs  that 
power  shall  not  be  for  ever  perpetuated 
in  one  family,  or  line.  The  general 
idea  in  the  passage  is,  that  earthly 
Diinees  and  rulers  are  as  nothing  when 


shall  also  biow  upon  them,  r.nd 
they  shall  wither,  and  the  whirl- 
wind shall  take  them  away  as 
stubble. 

compared  with  God,  and  that  he  can 
easily  destroy  their  families  and  their 
name.  But  there  is  no  improbability  in 
the  supposition  of  Vitringa,  that  the 
prophet  refers  particularly  to  the  ene- 
mies of  God  and  his  cause>  and  that  he 
intends  specifically  to  affirm  that  nonp 
of  these  enemies  could  prevent  or  em- 
barrass the  execution  of  his  purposes — 
since  with  infinite  ease  he  could  entirely 
destroy  their  name.  IT  They  shall  not 
be  sown.  The  same  idea  under  another 
figure.  The  former  referred  to  princes 
under  the  image  of  a  tree  ;  this  refers 
to  them  under  the  image  of  grain  that 
is  sown.  The  idea  is,  that  their  family 
and  name  should  be  annihilated,  and 
should  not  spring  up  in  a  future  genera- 
tion. The  same  image  occurs  in  Nahum, 
in  respect  to  the  king  of  Assyria,  ch.  i. 
14 :  "  The  Lord  hath  given  command- 
ment concerning  thee,  that  no  more  of 
thy  name  be  sown  ;"  that  is,  that  thy 
name  and  family  should  become  entirely 
extinct.  TT  Yea,  their  stock.  Theii 
stem — referring  to  the  stump  or  stock 
of  a  tree.  When  a  tree  is  cut  down, 
the  roots  often  still  live,  and  send  up 
shoots,  or  suckers,  that  grow  into  trees. 
Posterity  is  often,  in  the  Scriptures, 
compared  to  such  suckers  or  shoots  from 
old  and  decayed  trees.  See  Notes  on 
ch.  xi.  1.  The  meaning  here  is,  that  as 
when  a  tree  falls  and  dies  without  send- 
ing up  any  shoots,  so  princes  should  die. 
They  should  have  no  descendants ;  no 
one  of  their  family  should  sit  on  their 
thrones.  IT  Shall  blow  upon  them.  Aa 
God  sends  a  tempest  upon  the  forest, 
and  uproots  the  loftiest  trees,  so  he  will 
sweep  away  the  families  of  princes. 
Or,  rather,  perhaps,  the  idea  here  is,  that 
God  sends  a  strong  and  burning  east 
wind,  and  withers  up  every  thing  before 
it.  See  this  wind  described  in  the  Notea 
on  ch.  xxxvii.  26.  *ir  And  they  shall 
wither.  Trees  and  shrubs  and  plants 
are  dried  up  before  that  poisonous  and 
fiery   wind — the    Simoom — and  so    it 
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ye    liken  me,  or  shall  I   be  equal  f 
saith  the  Holy  One. 


would  be  with  the  princes  before  the 
blast  of  Jehovah.  IT  And  the  whirl- 
wind shall  take  them  away  as  stubble. 
This,  in  its  literal  signification,  means 
that  the  whirlwind  bears  away  the  trees 
of  the  forest,  and  with  the  same  case 
God  would  sweep  away  the  families  of 
the  kings  and  princes  that  opposed  him 
and  oppressed  his  people.  It  may  illus- 
trate this  to  observe,  that  the  c fleets  of 
whirlwinds  in  the  East  are  often  much 
more  violent  than  they  are  with  us,  and 
that  they  often  bear  away  to  a  great 
distance  the  branches  of  trees,  and  even 
the  trees  themselves.  The  following 
description  of  a  whirlwind  observed  by 
Mr.  Bruce,  may  serve  to  illustrate  this 
passage,  as  well  as  the  passage  in  Ps. 
Ixxxiii.  13  : 

O  my  God.  make  them  like  a  wheel ; 
As  the  stubble  before  the  wind, 

referring  to  the  rotary  action  of  the 
whirlwind  which  often  impels  straw  like 
a  wheel  set  in  rapid  motion.  "  Mr. 
Bruce,  in  his  journey  through  the  desert 
of  Senaar  had  the  singular  felicity  to 
contemplate  this  wonderful  phenomenon 
hi  all  its  terrific  majesty,  without  injury, 
although  with  considerable  danger  and 
alarm.  In  that  vast  expanse  of  desert 
from  west  and  to  northwest  of  him,  he 
saw  a  number  of  prodigious  pillars  of 
sand  at  different  distances,  moving,  at 
times,  with  great  celerity,  at  others, 
stalking  on  with  majestic  slowness  ;  at 
intervals  he  thought  they  were  coming, 
in  a  very  few  minutes,  to  overwhelm 
him  and  his  companion.  Again,  they 
would  retreat  so  as  to  be  almost  out  of 
sight,  their  tops  reaching  to  the  very 
clouds.  There,  the  tops  often  separated 
from  the  bodies ;  and  these,  once  dis- 
joined, dispersed  in  the  air,  and  appeared 
no  more.  Sometimes  they  were  broken 
near  the  middle,  as  if  struck  with  a 
large  cannon-shot.  About  noon,  they 
began  to  advance  with  considerable 
ev/ihness  upon  them,  the  wind  being 
•'ery  ctrong  at  north.  Eleven  of  these 
awful  visitors  ranged  alongside  of  lliem, 
abou*  the  distance  of  three  miles.     The 


greatest  diameter  of  the  largest  appeared 
to  him,  at  that  distance,  as  if  it  would 
measure  ten  feet.  They  retired  from 
them  with  a  wind  at  southeast,  leaving 
an  impression  upon  the  mind  of  our  ia- 
trepid  traveller,  to  \\  hich  he  could  give 
no  name,  though  he  candidly  admits 
that  one  ingredient  in  it  was  fear,  with 
a  considerable  deal  of  wonder  and 
astonishment.  lie  declares  it  was  in 
vain  to  think  of  flying ;  the  swiftest 
horse,  or  fastest  sailing  ship,  could  be 
of  no  use  to  carry  them  out  of  this  dan- 
ger ;  and  the  full  persuasion  of  this  ri- 
veted him  to  the  spot  where  he  stood. 
Next  day,  they  were  gratified  with  a 
similar  display  of  moving  pillars,  in 
form  and  disposition  like  those  already 
described,  only  they  seemed  to  be  more 
in  number  and  less  in  size.  They  came, 
several  times,  in  a  direction  close  upon 
them  ;  that  is,  according  to  Mr.  Brace's 
computation,  within  less  than  two  miles. 
They  became,  immediately  after  sunrise, 
like  a  thick  wood,  and  almost  darkened 
the  sun  ;  his  rays  shining  through  them, 
for  near  an  hour,  gave  them  an  appear- 
ance of  pillars  of  fire.  At  another 
time,  they  were  terrified  by  an  army 
(as  it  seemed)  of  these  sand  pillars, 
whose  march  was  constantly  south  ;  a 
number  of  which  seemed  once  to  be 
coming  directly  upon  them  ;  and  though 
they  were  little  nearer  than  two  miles,  a 
considerable  quantity  of  sand  fell  around 
them.  On  the  twenty-first  of  Novem- 
ber, about  eight  in  the  morning,  he  had 
a  view  of  the  desert  to  the  westward,  as 
before,  and  the  sands  had  already  begun 
to  rise  in  immense  twisted  pillars,  which 
darkened  the  heavens,  and  moved  over 
the  desert  with  more  magnificence  than 
ever.  The  sun,  shining  through  the 
piilars,  which  were  thicker,  and  con- 
tained more  sand,  apparently,  than  on 
any  of  the  preceding  days,  seemed  to 
give  those  nearest  them  an  appearance 
as  if  spotted  with  staisof  gold."  Paxlon. 
25.  To  whom  then  will  ye  liken  me. 
See  ver.  18.  The  prophet  having  thui 
set  forth  the  majesty  and  glory  of  God 
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26  Lift  up  your  eyes  on  high, 
and  behold  who  hath  created 
.hese  things,  that  bringeth  out 
their  hosts  by  number :  he  calleth 

asks  now  with  great  emphasis,  what 
could  be  an  adequate  and  proper  repre- 
sentation of  such  a  God.  And  if  God 
was  such  a  Being,  how  great  was  the 
folly  of  idolatry,  and  how  vain  all  their 
confidence  in  the  gods  which  their  own 
hands  had  made. 

26.  Lift  up  your  eyes  on  high.  Di- 
rect your  eyes  toward  heaven,  and  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  wonders  of  the 
starry  world,  and  of  God's  power  there, 
learn  the  evidence  of  his  ability  to  de- 
stroy his  foes  and  to  save  his  friends. 
Lowth  connects  this  verse  with  the  for- 
mer, and  renders  it  : 

"  Saith  the  Holy  One, 
Lift  up  your  eyes  on  high." 

The  words  "  on  high "  here  are  evi- 
dently synonymous  with  heaven,  and 
refer  to  the  starry  worlds.  The  design 
of  the  passage  is  to  convince  them  of 
the  folly  of  idolatry,  and  of  the  power 
and  majesty  of  the  true  God.  It  is 
proof  of  man's  elevated  nature  that  he 
can  thus  look  upward,  and  trace  the 
evidences  of  the  power  and  wisdom  of 
God  in  the  heavens ;  that  he  can  raise 
his  eyes  and  thoughts  above  the  earth, 
and  fix  his  attention  on  the  works  of 
God  in  distant  worlds  ;  and  in  the  num- 
ber, the  order,  the  greatness,  and  the 
harmony  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  trace 
the  proofs  of  the  infinite  greatness  and 
wisdom  of  God.  This  thought  was 
most  beautifully  expressed  by  one  of  the 
ancient  poets : 

Pronaque  cum  spectent  animalia  caotera  terrain : 
Os  homini  sublime  dedit;  ccelumque  tueri, 
Jussit  et  erectoa  ad  sidera  tollere  vultus. 

Ovid,  Met.  Lib.  l,  84—86. 

Tn  the  Scriptures,  God  not  unfrequently 
appeals  to  the  starry  heavens  in  proof 
of  his  existence  and  perfections,  and  as 
the  most  sublime  exhibition  of  his  great- 
ness and  power.  See  Ps.  xix.  1-6. 
And  it  may  be  remarked,  that  this  argu- 
ment is  one  that  increases  in  strength, 
in  trie  view  of  men,  from  age  to  age, 
just  in  proportion  to  the  advances  which 


nthem  all  by  names,  by  the  great- 
ness of  his  might,  for  that  he  is 
strong  in  power  ;  not  one  faileth 

a  Ps.  147.  4. 

are  made  in  the  science  of  astronomy. 
It  is  now  far  more  striking  than  it  wa9 
in  the  times  of  Isaiah  ;  and  indeed  the 
discoveries  in  astronomical  science  in 
modern  times  have  given  a  beauty  and 
power  to  this  argument  which  could 
have  been  but  b. perfectly  understood  in 
the  times  of  the  prophets.  The  argu- 
ment is  one  that  accumulates  with  every 
new  discovery  in  astronomy  ;  but  is  one 
— such  is  the  vastness  and  beauty  of  the 
system  of  the  universe — w.iich  can  be 
contemplated  in  its  full  power  only 
amidst  the  more  sublime  contemplations 
of  eternity.  Those  who  are  disposed 
to  contemplate  this  argument  more  fully, 
may  find  it  presented  with  great  elo- 
quence and  beauty  in  Br.  Chalmers' 
Astronomical  Discourses,  and  in  Dick's 
Christian  Philosopher.  IT  Who  hath 
created  these  things.  These  heavens. 
This  is  the  first  evidence  of  the  power 
of  God  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
heavens,  that  God  is  their  Creator. 
The  other  demonstrations  referred  to 
are  the  fact,  that  he  brings  out  their 
armies  as  if  they  were  a  marshalled 
host,  and  understands  and  calls  all  their 
names.  IT  That  bringeth  out  their 
hosts.  Their  armies,  for  so  the  word 
hosts  means.  See  Note  on  ch.  i.  9. 
The  word  here  alludes  to  the  fact  that 
the  heavenly  bodies  seem  to  be  mar- 
shalled, or  regularly  arrayed  as  an 
army ;  that  they  keep  their  place,  pre- 
serve their  order,  and  are  apparently  led 
on  from  the  east  to  the  west,  like  a  vast 
army  under  a  mighty  leader : 

Canst  thou  bring  forth  Mazzaroth  in  his  season] 
Or  canat  thou  guide  Arcturus  with  his  sons  ? 

Job  xxxviii.  32. 

tf  By  number.  As  if  he  had  numbered, 
or  named  them ;  as  a  military  com- 
mander  would  call  forth  his  armies  in 
their  proper  order,  and  have  them  so 
numbered  and  enrolled  in  the  various 
divisions,  that  he  can  command  them 
with  ease.  IT  He  calleth  them  all  by 
names.     Thi3  idea  is  also  taken  from  a 
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27  Why  sayest  thou,  O  Jacob, 
and  speakest,  O  Israel,  My  c\vay 

C  Ps.  77.  7,  &C. 

military  leader,  who  would  know  the 
names  of  the  individuals  that  composed 
his  army.  In  smaller  divisions  of  an 
army,  this  could  of  course  be  done  ;  but 
the  idea  is,  that  God  is  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  hosts  of  stars  ; 
that  though  their  numbers  appear  to  us 
bo  great,  yet  he  is  acquainted  with  each 
one  individually,  and  has  that  know- 
ledge of  it  which  we  have  of  a  person 
or  object  which  we  recognize  by  a  name. 
ft  is  said  of  Cyrus,  that  he  was  acquaint- 
ed by  name  with  every  individual  that 
composed  his  vast  army.  The  practice 
of  giving  names  to  the  stars  of  heaven 
was  early,  and  is  known  to  have  been 
originated  by  the  Chaldeans.  Intima- 
tions of  this  custom  we  have  not  unfre- 
quently  in  the  Scriptures,  as  far  back  as 
the  time  of  Job: 

Which  maketh  Arcturus,  and  Orion,  and  Pleiades, 
And  the  chambers  of  the  South. 

Job  ix.  9. 

Canst  thou  bind  the  sweet  influences  of  Pleiades  ? 
Or  loose  the  bancis  of  Orion  ? 
Canst  thou  bring  forth  Mazzaroth  in  his  season? 
Or  canst  thou  guide  Arcturus  with  his  sons  ? 

Job  xxxviii.  31,  32. 

This  power  of  giving  names  to  all  the 
stars,  is  beautifully  ascribed  to  God  in 
Ps.  cxlvii.  4 : 

Hetelleth  the  number  of  the  stars, 
He  calleth  them  all  by  their  names. 

This  view  of  the  greatness  of  God  is 
more  striking  now  than  it  was  in  the 
times  of  David  or  Isaiah.  Little  then, 
comparatively,  was  known  of  the  num- 
ber of  the  stars.  But  since  the  inven- 
tion of  the  telescope  the  view  of  the 
heavenly  world  has  been  enlarged  al- 
most to  immensity  ;  and  though  the  ex- 
pression "  he  calleth  them  all  by  their 
names,"  had  great  sublimity  as  used  in 
the  time  of  Isaiah,  yet  it  raises  in  us  far 
higher  conceptions  of  the  power  and 
greatness  of  God  when  applied  to  what 
we  know  now  of  the  heavens.  Yet 
doubtless  our  view  of  the  heavens  is 
much  farther  beneath  the  sublime  reality 
than  were  the  prevalent  views  in  the 
time  of  the  prophet  beneath  those  which 
vq  now  hav ;.     As  an  illustration  of  this 


is  hid  from  the  Lord,  and  my 
judgment  is  passed  over  from  my 
God? 

we  may  remark,  that  the  milky  way 
which  stretches  across   the  heavens,  is 
now  ascertained  *o  receive  its  white  ap- 
pearance from  the  mingling  together  of 
the  light  of  an  innumerable  number  of 
stars,  too  remote  to  be  seen  by  the  naked 
eye.     Dr.  Herschell  examined  a  portion 
of  the  milky  way  about  fifteen  degrees 
long,  and  two  broad,  and  found  that  it 
contained  no  fewer  than  fifty  thousaii^ 
stars,   large    enough    to   be    distinctly 
counted,  and  he  suspected  that  that  por- 
tion   contained    twice    as   many   more 
which  for  the  want  of  sufficient  light  in 
his  telescope,  he  saw  only  now  and  then. 
It  is  to  be  remembered,  also,  that  the 
galaxy,  or  milky  way,  which  we  see 
with  the  naked  eye,  is  only  one  of  a 
laro-e  number  of  nebulae  of  similar  con- 
struction  which  are  arranged  apparently 
in  strata,  and  which  extend  to  great 
length  in  the  heavens.     According  to 
this,  and  on  every  correct  supposition  in 
regard  to  the  heavens,  the  number  of  the 
stars  surpasses  all  our  powers  of  compu- 
tation.    Yet  God  is  said  to  lead  them 
all    forth  as  marshalled    armies — how 
beautiful  a  description  when  applied  to 
the  nebula — and  to  call  all  their  names! 
1T  By  the  greatness  of  his  might.     It  is 
his  single  and  unassisted  arm  that  con- 
ducts them  ;  his  own  hand  alone  that 
sustains  them.    1T  Not  one  faileth.    Not 
one  is  wanting  ;  not  one  of  the  immense 
host  is  out  of  its  place,  or  unnoticed. 
All  are  arranged  in  infinite  wisdom  ;  all 
observe  the  proper  order,  and  the  proper 
times.     How  strikingly  true  is  this,  on 
the  slightest  inspection  of  the  heavens ! 
How  impressive  and  grand  is  it  in  the 
higher  developments  of  the   discoveries 
of  astronomy ! 

27.  Why  sayest  thou.  This  verse 
is  designed  to  reprove  the  people  for 
their  want  of  confidence  in  God.  The 
idea  is,  '  If  God  is  so  great ;  if  he  ar- 
ranges the  hosts  of  heaven  with  such 
unerring  skill,  causing  all  the  stars  to 
observe  their  proper  place  and  their 
exact  times,  the  interests  of  his  people 
are  safe  in  his  hands.'    Piety  may  always 
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28  Hast  thou  not  known,  hast 
thou  not  heard,  that  the  everlast- 
ing God,  the  Lord,  the  Creator 
of  the  ends  of  the  earth,  fainteth 

find  security  in  the  assurance  that  He 
who  preserves  the  unbroken  order  of  the 
heavens  will  not  fail  to  keep  and  save 
his  people. — The  language  in  this  verse 
is  to  be  understood  as  addressed  to  the 
Jews  sighing  for  deliverance  in  their 
long  and  painful  captivity  in  Babylon. 
Their  city  and  temple  had  laid  waste 
for  many  years  ;  their  captivity  had  been 
long  and  wearisome,  and  doubtless  many 
would  be  ready  to  say,  that  it  would 
never  end.  To  furnish  an  argument  to 
meet  this  state  of  despondency,  the  pro- 
phet sets  before  them  this  sublime  de- 
scription of  the  faithfulness  and  the 
power  of  God.  IT  O  Jacob.  A  name 
often  given  to  the  Jews  as  the  descend- 
ants of  Jacob.  TT  0  Israel.  Denoting 
the  same.  The  name  Israel  was  given 
to  Jacob  because  he  had  power  to  pre- 
vail as  a  prince  with  God  (Gen.  xxxii. 
28)  ;  and  it  became  the  common  name 
by  which  his  descendants  were  known. 
II  My  way  is  hid  from  the  Lord.  That 
is,  is  not  seen,  or  noticed.  The  word 
way  here  denotes  evidently  the  state  or 
condition ;  the  manner  of  life,  or  the 
calamities  which  they  experienced.  The 
term  is  often  thus  employed  to  denote 
the  lot,  condition,  or  manner  in  which 
one  lives  or  acts.  Jer.  xii.  1.  Isa.  x. 
24.  Ps.  xxxvii.  5.  The  phrase,  "is 
hid,"  means  that  God  is  ignorant  of  it, 
or  that  he  does  not  attend  to  it ;  and  the 
complaint  here  is,  that  God  had  not  re- 
garded them  in  their  calamities,  and 
would  not  interpose  to  save  them. 
IT  And  my  judgment.  My  cause.  The 
word  here  refers  to  their  condition  among 
the  people  where  they  were  captive,  and 
by  whom  they  were  oppressed.  They 
are  represented  as  being  deprived  of 
their  liberty ;  and  they  here  complain 
that  God  disregarded  their  cause,  and 
that  he  did  not  come  forth  to  deliver 
them  from  their  oppressions  and  their 
trials. 

28.  Hast  thou  not  known.  This  is 
the  language  of  the  prophet  reproving 


not  "neither  is  weary  ?    there  hi& 
no  searching  of  his  understand 
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them  for  complaining  of  being  forsaken, 
and  assuring  them  that  God  was  faith- 
ful to  his  promises.  This  argument  of 
the  prophet,  which  continues  to  the 
close  of  the  chapter,  comprises  the  main 
scope  of  the  chapter,  which  i3  to  induce 
them  to  put  confidence  in  God,  and  to 
believe  that  he  was  able  and  willing  to 
deliver  them.  The  phrase,  "  Hast  thou 
not  known,"  refers  to  the  fact  that  the 
Jewish  people  had  had  an  abundant  op- 
portunity of  learning,  in  their  history, 
and  from  their  fathers,  the  true  charac- 
ter of  God,  and  his  entire  ability  to  save 
them.  No  people  had  had  so  much 
light  on  this  subject,  and  now  that  th.  f 
were  in  trial,  they  ought  to  recall  their 
former  knowledge  of  his  character,  and 
remember  his  dealings  of  faithfulness 
with  them  and  their  fathers.  It  is  well 
for  the  people  of  God  in  times  of  cala- 
mity and  trial  to  recall  to  their  recollec- 
tion his  former  dealings  with  his  church. 
That  history  will  furnish  abundant 
sources  of  consolation,  and  abundan* 
assurances  that  their  interests  are  safe 
in  his  hands.  IT  Hast  thou,  not  heard. 
From  the  traditions  of  the  fathers ;  the 
instruction  which  you  have  received 
from  ancient  times.  A  large  part  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  Jews  was  traditionary ; 
and  these  attributes  of  God,  as  a  faith- 
ful God,  had,  no  doubt,  constituted  an 
important  part  of  the  knowledge  which 
had  thus  been  communicated  to  them. 
IT  The  everlasting  God.  The  God  who 
has  existed  from  eternity,  unlike  the 
idols  of  the  heathen.  If  he  was  from 
eternity,  he  would  be  unchangeable,  and 
his  purposes  could  not  fail.  1T  The 
Creator  of  the  ends  of  the  earth.  The 
phrase,  "  the  ends  of  the  earth,"  means 
the  same  as  the  earth  itself.  The  earth 
is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  vast  plain 
having  limits  or  boundaries.  See  ver. 
22.  It  is  probable  that  this  was  tha 
prevailing  idea  among  the  ancients. 
Comp.  Deut.  xxxiii.  17.  1  Sam.  ii.  10. 
Ps.  xix.  6,  xxii.  27,  xlviii.  10,  lxv.  £». 
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29  He  'giveth  power  to  the 
faint;  and  to  them  that  have  no 
might  he  increaseth  strength. 

30  Even  the  youths  shall  faint 
and  be  weary,  and  the  young  men 
shall  utterly  fall. 


c  2  Cor.  12.  9. 


lxvii.  7,  xcviii.  3.    Isa.  xliii.  6,  xlv.  22, 

lii.  10.     The  argument  hsre  is,  that  he 

who  has  formed  the  earth  could  not  be 

exhausted  or  weary  in  so  small  a  work 

as  that  of  protecting  his  people .  IT  Faint- 

eth  not.     Is  not  fatigued  or  exhausted. 

That  God  who  has  formed  and  sustained 

all  things,  is  not  exhausted  in  his  powers, 

but  is  able  still  to  defend  and  guard  his 

people.     IT  There  is  no  searching  of  his 

understanding.    The  God  who  made  all 

things  must  be  infinitely  wise.     There 

is  proof  of  boundless  skill  in  the  works 

of  his   hands,  and  it  is    impossible  for 

finite   mind    fully    and    adequately    to 

search  out  all  the  proofs  of  his  wisdom 

and  skill.     Man  can  see  only  a  part — a 

small    pare,  while  the  vast  ocean,  the 

boundless  deep  of  his  wisdom  lies  still 

unexplored.     This  thought  is  beautifully 

expressed  by  Zophar  in  Job  xi.  7-9  : 

Canst  thou  by  searching  find  out  God  ? 
Canst  thou  find  out  the  Almighty  unto  perfec- 
tion ? 
It  is  as  high  as  heaven  ; 

What  canst  thou  do  ? 
Deeper  than  hell; 

What  canst  thou  know? 
The  measure  thereof  is  longer  than  the  earth, 
And  broader  than  the  sea. 

The  argument  here  is,  that  that  God 
who  has  made  all  things,  must  be  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  wants  of  his 
people.  They  had,  therefore,  no  reason 
to  complain  that  their  way  was  hidden 
from  the  Lord,  and  their  cause  passed 
over  by  him. — Perhaps,  also,  it  is  im- 
plied, that  as  his  understanding  was  vast, 
they  ought  not  to  expect  to  be  able  to 
comprehend  the  reason  c  "  all  his  doings ; 
but  should  expect  that  there  would  be 
much  that  was  mysterious  and  un- 
searchable. The  reasons  of  his  doings 
are  often  hid  from  his  people  ;  and  their 
consolation  is  to  be  found  in  the  assu- 
rance that  he  is  infinitely  wise,  and  that 
He  who  rules  over  the  universe  must 
Enow  what  is  best,  and  cannot  ekr. 


31  But  they  ■'that  wait  upon 
the  Lord  shall  l  renew  Atheir 
strength ;  they  shall  mount  up 
with  wings  as  easdes  ;  they  shall 
run  'and  not  be  weary,  and  they 
shall  walk  *and  not  faint. 

/  Ps.  84.  7.   92.  1, 13.       1  change.       h  Pi  103.  S> 
i  Heb.  12.  1.       k  Ml.  4.  5. 

29.  He  giveth  power  to  the  faint. 
To  his  weak  and  feeble  people.  This  ia 
one  of  his  attributes  ;  and  his  people, 
therefore,  should  put  their  trust  in  him 
and  lock  to  him  for  aid.  Comp  2  Cor 
xii.  9.  The  design  of  this  verse  is  to 
give  consolation  to  the  afflicted  and 
down-trodden  people  in  Babylon,  by  re- 
calling to  their  minds  the  truth  that  it 
was  one  of  the  characteristics  of  Gcd 
that  he  ministered  strength  to  those  who 
were  conscious  of  their  own  feebleness, 
and  who  looked  to  him  for  support.  It 
is  a  truth,  however,  as  applicable  to  us 
as  to  them — a  truth  inestimably  precious 
to  those  who  feel  that  they  are  weak 
and  feeble,  and  who  look  to  God  for  aid. 

30.  Even  the  youths  shall  faint. 
The  most  vigorous  young  men  ;  those  in 
whom  we  expect  manly  strength,  and 
who  are  best  fitted  to  endure  hardy  toil. 
They  become  weary  by  labour.  Their 
powers  are  soon  exhausted, 
here  is,  to  contrast  the  most 
the  human  race  with  God,  and  to  show 
that  while  all  their  powers  fail,  the 
power  of  God  is  unexhausted  and  inex- 
haustible. IT  And  the  young  men. 
The  word  here  used  denotes  properly 
those  who  are  chosen,  or  selected 
(CH^inS   Greek  U\zkto\),  and  may  be 

applied  to  those  who  were  selected  or 
chosen  for  any  hazardous  enterprise,  or 
dangerous  achievement  in  war  ;  those 
who  would  be  selected  for  vigour  or  ac- 
tivity. The  meaning  is,  that  the  most 
chosen  or  select  of  the  human  family — 
the  most  vigorous  and  manly,  must  bo 
worn  down  by  fatigue,  or  paralyzed  by 
sickness  or  death ;  but  that  the  powers 
of  God  never  grow  weary,  and  thai 
those  who  trust  in  him  should  never  be* 
come  faint. 

31.  But  they  that  wait  upon  th* 
Lord.   The  word  rendered  "  wait  upon" 


our.  Their  , 
The  designer 
;  vigorous  of  h 
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here,   from    •"^ ,    denotes  properly  to 
wait   in  the   sense  of  expecting.     The 
phrase,  *  to  wait  on  Jehovah'  means  to 
wait  for  his  help  ;  that  is,  to  trust  in 
him,  to  put  our  hope  or  confidence  in 
him.     It  is  applicable  to  those  who  are 
in  circumstances  of  danger  or  want,  and 
who  look  to  him  for  his  merciful  inter- 
position.     Here   it   properly    refers   to 
those  who'  were    suffering  a  long  and 
grievous  captivity  in  Babylon,  and  who 
had  no  prospect  of  deliverance  but  in 
him.     The  phrase  is  applicable  also  to 
all  who  feel  that  they  are  weak,  feeble, 
guilty,  and  helpless,  and  who  in  view 
of  this  put  their  trust  in  Jehovah.     The 
promise  or  assurance  here  is  general  in 
its  nature,  and  is  as  applicable  to  his 
people  now  as  it  was  in  the  times  of  the 
captivity  in  Babylon.     Religion  is  often 
expressed  in  the  Scriptures  by  "  waiting 
on  Jehovah,"  i.  e.  by  looking  to  him  for 
help,  expecting  deliverance  through  his 
aid,  putting  trust  in  him.     See  Ps.  xxv. 
3,  5,  21,  xxvii.  14,  xxxvii.  7,  9,34,  lxix. 
3,  comp.  Note  Isa.viii.  17,  xxx.  18.    It 
does  not  imply  inactivity,  or  want  of 
personal    exertion ;    it    implies   merely 
that  our  hope  of  aid  and  salvation  is  in 
him — a    feeling   that   is   as    consistent 
w.th  the  most  strenuous  endeavours  to 
secure  the  object,  as  it  is  with  a  state  of 
inactivity   and  indolence.     Indeed,  no 
man  can  wait  on  God  in  a  proper  man- 
ner who  does  not  use  the  means  which 
he  has  appointed  for  conveying  to  us  his 
blessing.     To  wait  on  him  without  using 
any  means  to  obtain  his  aid  is  to  tempt 
him  ;  to  expect  miraculous  interposition 
is  unauthorized,  and  must  meet  with  dis- 
appointment.    And  they  only  wait  on 
him  in  a  proper  manner  who  expect  his 
blessing  in  the  common  modes  in  which 
he    imparts  it  to  men — in  the  use  of 
those  means  and  efforts  which  he  has 
appointed,  and  which  he  is  accustomed 
to  bless.  The  farmer  who  should  wait  for 
God  to  plough  and  sow  his  fields,  would 
.lot    only  be    disappointed,   but   would 
be  guilty  of  provoking  Him.     And  so 
the  man  who  waits  for  God  to  do  what 
he  ought  to  do  ;  to  save  him  without 
using  any  of  the  means  of  grace,  will 
jiot  only  be  disappointed,  but  will  prc- 
VOL.  ii. — 4* 


voke  his  displeasure.     IT   Shall  rsf.eii 
their  strength.     Marg    change.     The 
Hebrew    word    commonly    means    to 
change,  to  alter;  and  then  to  revive, io 
renew,  to  cause  to  flourish  again  ;  aa 
e.  g.  a  tree  that  has  decayed  an-i  fallen 
down.     See  Note  ch.  ix.  10,  comp.  Job 
xiv.  7.     Here  it  is  evidently  used  in  the 
sense  of  renewing,  or  causing  to  revive  ; 
to  increase,  and  to  restore  that  which  is 
decayed.     It  means  that  the  people  ot 
God    who    trust   in  him  shall  become 
strong  in  faith;  able  to  contend  with 
their  spiritual  foes,  to  gain  the  victory 
over  their  sins,  and  to  discharge  i right 
the  duties,  and  to  meet  aright  th<  tr.als 
of  life.     God   gives  them    strength,  if 
they  seek   him   in  the  way  of  his  ap- 
pointment— a  promise  which  has  been 
verified  in  the  experience  of  his  people 
in  every  age.     IT  They  shall  mount  up 
with  wings  as  eagles.     Lowth  trans 
lates  this  : 

"  They  shall  put  forth  fresh  feathers  like  *ha 
moulting  eagle ;" 

and  in  his  note  on  the  passage  remarks, 
that  "  it  has  been  a  common  and  popu- 
lar opinion  that  the  eagle  lives  and  re- 
tains his  vigour  to  a  great  age  ;  and  that 
beyond  the  common  lot  of  other  birds, 
he  moults  in  his  old  age,  and  renews  his 
feathers,  and  with  them  his  youth."     He 
supposes  that  the  passage   in  Ps.  ciii.  5, 
"  So  that  thy  youth  is   renewed  like  the 
eagle's,"   refers  to  this  fact.     That  this 
was   a   common    and    popular  opinion 
among  the  ancients,  is  clearly  proved  by 
Bochart,  Hieroz.  P.  2,  Lib.  ii.  c.  i.  pp. 
1G5-169.      The   opinion  was,  that    at 
stated  times  the  eagle  plunged  itself  in 
the  sea  and  cast  off  its  old  feathers,  and 
that  new  feathers  started  forth,  ai;d  that 
thus  it  lived  often  to  the  hundredth  year, 
and  then  threw  itself  in  the  sea  ami  died. 
In  accordance  with  this  opinion,  the  LXX 
render  this    passage,  "  They  shall  put 
forth    fresh  feathers    -repofvorrovaiv  like 
eagles ;"    and    the   Vulgate    "  assument 
pennas   sicut   aquilse."      The    Chaldee 
renders  it, "  They  who  trust  in  the  Lord 
shall  be  gathered  from  the  captivity,  and 
shall  increase  their  strength,  and  renew 
their  youth  as  a  germ  which  grow3  up  ; 
upoc  wings  of  eagles  shall  they  run  and 
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not  be  fatigued." — But  whatever  may 
*>e  the  truth  in  regard  to  the  eagle,  there 
.9  no  reason  to  believe  that  Isaiah  here 
lad  any  reference  to  the  fact  that  it 
noults  in  its  old  age.  The  translation 
>f  Lowth  was  derived  from  the  Septua- 
pint,  and  not  from  the  Hebrew  text. 
The  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  is  simply, 
they  shall  ascend  on  wings  as  eagles,' 
cr  '  they  shall  lift  up  the  wings  as 
eagles ;'  and  the  image  is  derived  from 
the  fact  that  the  eagle  rises  on  the  most 
vigorous  wing  of  any  bird,  and  ascends 
apparently  farther  towards  the  sun.  The 
figure,  therefore,  denotes  strength  and 
vigour  of  purpose  ;  strong  and  manly  pi- 
ety ;  an  elevation  above  the  world  ;  com- 
munion with  God,  and  a  nearness  to 
his  throne — as  the  eagle  ascends  to- 
wards the  sun.  ^  They  shall  run  and 
not  be  weary.  This  passage,  also,  is 
but    another   mode   of   expressing    the 


same  idea — that  they  who  trust  in  GoJ 
would  be  vigorous,  elevated,  unwearied  ; 
that  he  would  sustain  and  uphold  them  ; 
and  that  in  his  service  they  would  never 
faint. — This  was  at  first  designed  to  be 
applied  to  the  Jews  in  captivity  in  Baby- 
lon to  induce  them  to  put  their  trust  in 
God.  But  it  is  as  true  now  as  it  was  at 
that  time.  It  has  been  found  in  the  ex- 
perience of  thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands, that  by  waiting  on  the  Lord  the 
heart  has  been  invigorated  ;  the  faith 
has  been  confirmed  ;  and  the  affections 
have  been  raised  above  the  world. 
Strength  has  been  given  to  bear  trial 
without  murmuring,  to  engage  in  ardu- 
ous duty  without  fainting  ;  to  pursue  the 
perilous  and  toilsome  journey  of  life 
without  exhaustion,  and  to  rise  above  the 
world  in  hope  and  peace  on  the  be«*  of 
death. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 


ANALYSIS. 

The  design  of  this  chapter  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  preceding,  and  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  the 
continuation  of  the  argument  commenced  there.  Its  object  is  to  lead  those  who  were  addressed,  to 
put  confidence  in  God.  In  the  introduction  to  ch.  xL  it  was  remarked,  that  this  is  to  be  considered 
as  addressed  to  the  exile  Jews  in  Babylon,  near  the  close  of  their  captivity.  Their  country,  city,  find 
temple  had  been  laid  waste.  The  prophet  represents  himself  as  bringing  consolation  to  them  in  thia 
situation  ;  particularly  by  the  assurance  that  their  long  captivity  was  about  to  end  ;  that  they  were 
about  to  he  restored  to  their  own  land,  and  that  their  trials  were  to  be  succeeded  by  brighter  and 
happier  times.  In  the  previous  chapter  there  were  general  reasons  given  why  they  should  put  their 
confidence  in  God— arising  from  the  firmness  of  his  promises,  the  tact  that  he  had  created  all  things, 
that  he  had  all  power,  <fcc.  In  this  chapter  there  is  a  more  definite  view  given,  and  a  clearer  light 
thrown  on  the  mode  in  which  deliverance  would  be  brought  to  them.  The  prophet  specifies  that 
God  would  raise  up  a  deliverer,  and  that  that  deliverer  would  be  able  to  subdue  all  their  enemies. 
The  chapter  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  the  following  parts  : — 

I.  God  calls  the  distant  nations  to  a  public  investigation  of  his  ability  to  aid  his  people ;  to  an 
argument  whether  he  was  able  to  deliver  them  ;  and  to  the  statement  of  the  reasons  why  they 
should  confide  in  tiim,  ver.  1. 

II.  He  specifies  that  he  will  raise  up  a  man  from  the  east— who  should  be  able  to  overcome  the 
enemies  of  the  Jews,  and  to  effect  their  deliverance,  vs.  2— 4. 

III.  The  consternation  of  the  nations  at  the  approach  of  Cyrus,  and  their  excited  and  agitated 
fleeing  to  their  idols  is  described,  vs.  5—7. 

IV.  God  gives  to  his  people  the  assurance  of  his  protection,  and  friendship,  vs.  8— 14,  This  is 
shown,  (I)  because  they  were  the  children  of  Abraham,  Ids  friend,  and  he  was  bound  in  covenant 
faithfulness  to  protect  them,  vs.  3,  9.  (2)  By  direct  assurance  that  he  would  aid  and  protect  tnem  ; 
that  though  they  were  feeble,  yet  he  was  strong  enough  to  deliver  them,  vs.  10—14. 

V.  He  says  that  he  will  enable  them  to  overcome  and  scatter  their  foes,  as  the  chaff  is  driven 
away  on  the  mountains  by  the  whirlwind,  vs.  15,  16. 

VI.  He  gives  to  his  people  the  special  promise  of  assistance  and  comfort.  He  will  meet  them  in 
their  desolate  condition,  and  will  piva  them  consolation  as  if  fountains  were  opened  in  deserts,  and 
^rees  producing  grateful  shade  and  fruit  were  planted  in  the  wilderness,  vs.  17—90. 

VII.  He  appeals  directly  to  the  enemies  of  the  Jews,  to  the  worshippers  of  idols.  He  chnllenpei 
„hem  to  srive  any  evidence  of  the  power  or  the  divinity  of  their  idols  ;  and  appeals  to  the  fact  that  he 
hc>d  foretold  future  events  ;  that  he  had  raised  up  a  deliverer  for  his  people  in  proof  of  his  divinity, 
ar,«l  his  power  to  save.  vs.  21 — 29. 

The  argument  of  the  whole  i-=,  that  the  idol  gods  were  unable  to  defend  the  nations  whifth  trusted 

Ciem;  that  God  would  raise  up  a  mighty  prince  who  should  be  able  to  deliver  the  Jews  lirom  their 
and  painful  calamity,  and  that  they,  therefore,  should  put  their  trust  in  JEHOVAH. 
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1  Keep  silence  'before  me,  O 
islands ;  and  let  the  people  renew 
their  strength :  let  them  come 
near ;  then  let  them  speak  :  let  us 
come  near  together  to  judgment. 

2  Who  raised   up  *the  right- 

l  Zech.  2.  13.  2  righteousness. 

1.  Keep  silence  before  me.  Comp. 
Zech.  ii.  13.  The  idea  is,  that  the 
heathen  nations  were  to  be  silent  while 
God  should  speak,  or  with  a  view  of  en- 
tering into  an  argument  with  him  re- 
specting the  comparative  power  of  him- 
self and  of  idols  to  defend  their  respective 
worshippers.  The  argument  is  stated 
in  ihe  following  verses,  and  preparatory 
to  the  statement  of  that  argument,  the 
people  are  exhorted  to  be  silent.  This 
is  probably  to  evince  a  proper  awe  and 
reverence  for  Jehovah,  before  whom  the 
argument  was  to  be  conducted,  and  a 
proper  sense  of  the  magnitude  and  sa- 
credness  of  the  inquiry.  Comp.  ver. 
21.  And  it  maybe  remarked  here,  that 
(he  same  reasons  will  apply  to  all  ap- 
proaches which  are  made  to  God. 
When  we  are  about  to  come  before  him 
in  prayer  or  praise  ;  to  confess  our  sins 
and  to  plead  for  pardon  ;  when  we  en- 
gage in  argument  respecting  his  being, 
plans,  or  perfections  ;  or  when  we  draw 
near  to  him  in  the  closet,  the  family,  or 
the  sanctuary,  ihe  mind  should  be  filled 
with  awe  and  reverence.  It  is  well,  it 
is  proper,  to  pause  and  think  of  what 
our  emotions  should  be,  and  of  what  we 
should  say   before   God.     Comp.  Gen. 

xxviii.  16,17.  IT  0  islands.  (O^X.) 
This  word  properly  means  islands,  and 
is  so  translated  here  by  the  Vulgate,  the 
LXX,  the  Chaldee,  the  Syriac,  and  the 
Arabic.  But  the  word  also  is  used  to 
denote  maritime  countries ;  countries 
that  were  situated  on  sea-coasts,  or 
the  regions  beyond  sea.  See  Note  ch. 
xx.  6.  The  word  is  applied,  therefore, 
to  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  to 
die  maritime  coasts ;  and  then,  also,  it 
tomes  to  be  used  in  the  sense  of  any 
lands  or  coasts  far  remote,  or  beyond 
gea.  See  Jer.  xxv.  22.  Isa.  xxiv.  15. 
Note  xl.  15,  xlii.  4,  10,  12,  yUx.  1,  xli. 


eous  man  from  the  east,  call, 
ed  mhim  to  his  loot,  gave  "the 
nations  before  him,  and  made 
him  rule  over  kings  ?  he  gave 
them  as  the  dust  to  his  sword,  and 
as  driven  stubble  to  his  bow. 
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5.  Ps.  Ixx.  10.  Dan.  xi.  18.  Here  it  is 
evidently  used  in  the  sense  of  distant 
nations  or  lands ;  the  people  who  were 
remote  from  Palestine,  and  who  were 
the  worshippers  of  idols.  The  argu- 
ment is  represented  as  being  with  them, 
and  they  are  invited  to  prepare  their 
minds  by  suitable  reverence  for  God  for 
the  argument  which  was  to  be  pre- 
sented. 11  And  let  the  people  renew 
their  strength.  On  the  word  u  renew," 
see  Note  ch.  xl.  31.  Here  it  means, 
'  Let  them  make  themselves  strong  ;  let 
them  prepare  the  argument ;  let  them  be 
ready  to  urge  as  strong  reasons  as  pos- 
sible ;  let  them  fit  themselves  to  enter 
into  the  controversy  about  the  power  and 
glory  of  Jehovah.'  See  ver.  21.  tf  Let 
us  come  near  together  to  judgment. 
The  word  "judgment "  here  means  evi- 
dently controversy,  argumentation;  de- 
bate. Thus  it  is  used  in  Job  ix.  32. 
The  language  is  that  which  is  used  of 
two  parties  who  come  together  to  try  a 
cause,  or  to  engage  in  debate  ;  and  the 
sense  is,  that  God  proposes  to  enter  into 
an  argumentation  with  the  entire  heathen 
world  in  regard  to  his  ability  to  save  his 
people  ;  that  is,  he  proposes  to  show  the 
reasons  why  they  should  trust  in  him, 
rather  than  dread  those  under  whose 
power  they  then  were,  and  by  whom 
they  had  been  oppressed.  Lowth  ren- 
ders it,  correctly  expressing  the  sense, 
"Let  us  enter  into  solemn  debate  toge- 
ther." 

2.  Who  raised  up.  This  word,  "'"^n,, 
is  usually  applied  to  the  act  of  arousing 
one  from  sleep,  Zech.  iv.  1.  Cant.  ii.  7, 
iii.  5,  viii.  4 ;  then  to  awake,  arouse,  or 
stir  up  to  any  enterprise.  Here  it  means, 
that  God  had  caused  the  man  here  re- 
ferred to  to  arouse  for  the  overthrow  of 
their  enemies ;  it  was  by  his  agency 
that  he  had  been  led  to  form  the  plana 
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which  should  result  in  their  deliverance. 
This  is  the  first  aigument  which  God 
urges  to  induce  his  people  to  put  confi- 
dence in  him,  and  to  hope  for  deliver- 
ance ;  and  the  fact  that  He  had  raised 
op  and  qualified  such  a  man  for  the 
work  he  urges  as  a  proof  that  he  would 
certainly  protect  and  guard  his  people. 
IT  The  righteous  man  from  the  east. 
Ileb.  righteousness.  (Pl£  tzedheq.) 
The  LXX  render  it  literally  ttKaioavprjv, 
righteousness.  The  Vulgate  renders  it, 
"  the  just ;"  the  Syriac  as  the  LXX. 
The  word  here  evidently  means,  as  in 
cur  translation,  the  just  or  righteous 
man.  It  is  common  in  the  Hebrew,  as 
in  other  languages,  to  put  the  abstract 
for  the  concrete.  In  regard  to  the  per- 
son here  referred  to,  there  have  been 
three  principal  opinions,  which  it  may 
be  proper  briefly  to  notice.  (1.)  The 
first  is,  that  which  refers  it  to  Abraham. 
This  is  the  interpretation  of  the  Chaldee 
Paraphrast,  who  renders  it,  "  Who  has 
publicly  led  from  the  east  Abraham. the 
chosen  of  the  just ;"  and  this  interpreta- 
tion has  been  adopted  by  Jarchi,  Kimchi, 
Abarbanel,  and  by  the  Jewish  writers 
generally.  They  say  that  it  means  that 
God  had  called  Abraham  from  the  east ; 
that  he  conducted  him  to  the  land  of 
Canaan,  and  enabled  him  to  vanquish 
the  people  who  resided  there,  and  parti- 
cularly that  he  vanquished  the  kings  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  delivered 
Lot  from  their  hands,  Gen.  xiv.  ;  and 
that  this  is  designed  by  God  to  show 
them  that  he  who  had  thus  raised  up 
Abraham  would  raise  up  them  also  in 
the  east.  There  are,  however,  objections 
to  this  interpretation  which  seem  to  be 
insuperable,  a  few  of  which  may  be  re- 
ferred to.  (a)  The  country  from  which 
Abraham  came,  the  land  of  Chaldea  or 
Mesopotamia,  is  not  commonly  in  the 
Scriptures  called  "  the  east,"  but  the 
north.  See  Jer.  i.  13,  14,  15,  iv.  G,  vi. 
1,  xxiii.  8,  xxxi.  8,  xxv.  9,  26,  xlvi.  10. 
1.  3.  Dan.  xi.  6,  8,  11.  This  country 
was  situated  to  the  northeast  of  Pales- 
tine, and  it  is  believed  is  nowhere  in 
the  Scriptures  called  the  country  of  the 
east.  (b)  The  description  which  is 
bere  given  of  what  was  accomplished 


by  him  who  was  iaised  up  from  the  east, 
is  not  one  that  applies  to  Abraham.     It 
supposes  more  important  achieveme;  ts 
than  any  that  signalized  the  father  of  the 
faithful.     There  were  no  acts  in  the  life 
of  Abraham  that  can  be  regarded  as 
subduing  the  "  nations  "  before  him  ;  as 
ruling  over  "  kings  ;"  or  as  scattering 
them  like  the  dust,  or  the  stubble.     In- 
deed he  appears  to  have  been  engaged 
but  in  one  military  adventure — the  res- 
cue of  Lot — and  that  was  of  so  slight  and 
unimportant  a  character  as  not  to  form 
the  peculiarity  of  his  public  life.     Had 
Abraham  been  referred  to  here,  it  would 
have  been  for  some  other  trait  than  that 
cf  a    conqueror  or  military   chieftain, 
(c)  We  shall  see  that  the  description  and 
the  connection  require  up  to  understand 
it  of  another — of  Cyrue.     J?.)     A  se- 
cond opinion  i3,  that  it  refeis  direct!) 
and  entirely  to  the  Messiah.     Many  of 
the  fathers,  as  Jerome,  Cyril,,  Eusebius 
Theodoret,  Procopius, held  this  opinion 
But  the  objections  to  this  are  insupera- 
ble,    (a)  It  is  not  true  that  the  Messiah 
was  raised  up  from  the  east.   He  was  born 
in  the  land  of  Judea,  and  always  liver 
in  that  land.     (&)  The  description  hero 
is  by  no  means  one  that  applies  to  him. 
It  is  the  description  of  a  warrior  and  a 
conqueror  ;  of  one  who  subdued  nations, 
and  scattered  them  before  him.     (c)  The 
connection  and  design  of  the  passag' 
does   not  admit  of  the  interpretation 
That   design  is,  to   lead    the   Jews  is 
exile  to  put  confidence  in  God,  and  to 
hope  for  a  speedy  rescue.     In  order  to 
this,  the  prophet  directs  them  to  the  fact 
that  a  king  appeared  in  the  e'lst,  and 
that  he  scattered  the  nations  ;  hnd  from 
these  facts  they  were  to  infer  that  they 
would  themselves  be  delivered,  and  that. 
God  would  be  their  protector.     But  how 
would  this  design  be  accomplished  by  a 
reference  to  so  remote  an  event  as  the 
coming  of  the    Messiah]      (3.)     The 
third  opinion,  therefore,  remains,  that 
this  refers  to  Cyrus,  the  Persian  monarch, 
by  whom  Babylon  was  taken,  and  by 
whom  the  Jews  were  restored  to  their 
own  land.     In  support  of  this  interpre- 
tation, a  few  considerations  may  be  ad- 
verted to.     (a)  It  agrees  with  the  fact 
in    regard   to   the  country  from   which 
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Cyrus  came  for  purposes  of  conquest. 
He  came  from  the  land  which  is  every 
where  in  the  Scriptures  called  the  East. 
(6)  It  agrees  with  the  specifications 
which  Isaiah  elsewhere  makes,  where 
Cyrus  is  mentioned  by  name,  and  where 
there  can  be  no  danger  of  error  in  re- 
gard to  the  interr  retation.  See  ch.  xliv. 
23,  xlv.  1,  2,  3,  4,  13.  Thus  in  ch. 
xlvi.  11,  it  is  said  of  Cyrus,  "  calling  a 
ravenous  bird/ro7«  the  east,  the  man 
that  executeth  my  commandments  from 
a  far  country."  (c)  The  entire  descrip- 
tion here  is  one  that  applies  in  a  remark- 
able manner  to  Cyrus,  as  wiil  be  shown 
more  fully  in  the  Notes  on  the  particular 
expressions  which  occur,  (d)  This  sup- 
position accords  with  the  design  of  the 
prophet.  It  was  to  be  an  assurance  to 
them  not  only  that  God  would  raise  up 
such  a  man,  but  that  they  should  be  de- 
livered ;  and  as  this  was  intended  to  com- 
fort them  in  Babylon,  it  was  intended 
that  when  they  were  apprised  of  the  con- 
quests of  Cyrus,  they  were  to  be  assured 
of  the  fact  that  God  was  their  protector; 
and  those  conquests,  therefore,  were  to  be 
regarded  by  them  as  a  proof  that  God 
would  deliver  them.  This  opinion  is 
held  by  Vitringa,  Rosemniiller,  and  pro- 
bably by  a  large  majority  of  the  most  in- 
telligent commentators.  The  only  ob- 
jection of  weight  to  it  is  that  suggested 
by  Lowth,  that  the  character  of  "  a 
righteous  man"  does  not  apply  to  Cyrus. 
But  to  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  the 
word  may  be  used  not  to  denote  one  that 
is  pious,  or  a  true  worshipper  of  God, 
but  one  who  was  disposed  to  do  justly, 
or  who  was  not  a  tyrant ;  and  especially 
it  may  be  applied  to  him  on  account  of 
his  delivering  the  Jews  from  their  hard 
and  oppressive  bondage  in  Babylon, 
and  restoring  them  to  their  own  land. 
That  was  an  act  of  eminent  public  jus- 
tice ;  and  the  favours  which  he  showed 
them  in  enabling  them  to  rebuild  their 
city  and  temple,  were  such  as  to  render 
it  not  improper  that  this  appellation 
should  be  given  to  him.  It  may  be 
added  also  that  Cyrus  was  a  prmce 
eminently  distinguished  for  justice  and 
equity,  and  for  a  mild  and  kind  admin- 
istration over  his  own  subjects.  Xcn- 
tphon,  who  has  descried  his  character 


at  length,  has  iroposed  him  as  an  fa- 
ample  of  a  just  monarch,  and  his  gov 
ernment  as  an  example  of  an  equitable 
administration.  All  the  ancient  writers 
celebrate  his  humanity  and  benevolence. 
Comp.  Diod.  lib.  xiii.  p.  342,  and  the 
Cyropaedia  of  Xenophon  every  where. 
As  there  will  be  frequent  occasion  ta 
refer  to  Cyrus  in  the  Notes  on  the  chap- 
ters which  follow,  it  may  be  proper  here 
to  give  a  very  brief  outline  of  his  public 
actions,  that  his  agency  in  the  deliv- 
erance of  the  Jews  may  be  more  fully 
appreciated.  Cyrus  was  the  son  of  Cam- 
byses,  the  Persian,  and  of  Mandane, 
the  daughter  of  Astyages,  king  of  the 
Medes.  Astyages  is  in  Scripture  call- 
ed Ahasuerus.  Cambyses  was,  accord- 
ing to  Xenophon  (Cyrop.  B.  1),  king 
of  Persia,  or,  according  to  Herodotus, 
he  was  a  nobleman.  Herod.  B.  1,  c. 
107.  If  he  was  the  king  of  Persia,  of 
course  Cyrus  was  the  heir  of  the  throne. 
Cyrus  was  born  in  his  father's  court 
A.  M.  3405,  or  B.  C.  595,  and  was  ed- 
ucated with  great  care.  At  the  age  of 
twelve  years,  his  grandfather,  Astyages, 
sent  for  him  and  his  mother  Mandane 
to  court,  and  he  v/as  treated,  of  course, 
with  great  attention.  Astyages,  or  Aha- 
suerus, had  a  son  by  the  name  of  Cy- 
axares,  who  was  born  about  a  year  be- 
fore Cyrus,  and  who  was  heir  to  the 
throne  of  Media.  Some  time  after  this, 
the  son  of  the  king  of  Assyria  having 
invaded  Media,  Astyages,  with  hi3  son 
Cyaxares,  and  his  grandson  Cyrus, 
inarched  against  him.  Cyrus  defeated 
the  Assyrians,  but  was  soon  after  recall- 
ed by  his  father  Cambyses  to  Persia, 
that  he  might  be  near  him.  At  the 
age  of  sixteen,  indeed,  and  when  at  the 
court  of  his  grandfather,  Cyrus  signal- 
ized himself  for  his  valour  in  a  war  with 
the  king  of  Babylon.  Evil-Merodach. 
the  son  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of 
Babylon,  had  invaded  the  territories  of 
Media,  but  was  repelled  with  great 
loss,  and  Cyrus  pursued  him  with  great 
slaughter  to  his  own  borders.  This 
invasion  of  Evil-Merodach  laid  thy 
foundation  of  the  hostility  between 
Babylon  and  Media,  which  was  not  ter- 
minated until  Babylon  was  taken  and 
destroyed  by  the  united  armies  of  Ma 
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dia  and  Persia.  Wlien  Astyages  died, 
after  a  reign  of  jiirty-five  years,  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Cyaxares,  the 
wide  o<  Cyrus.  lie  was  still  involved 
in  a  wai  with  the  Babylonians.  Cyrus 
was  made  general  of  the  Persian  troops, 
and  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  30,000 
men  was  sent  to  assist  Cyaxares,  whom 
the  Babylonians  were  preparing  to  at- 
tack. The  Babylonian  monarch  at  this 
iime  was  Neriglissar,  who  had  murder- 
ed Evil-Merodach,  and  who  had  usurp- 
ed the  crown  of  Babylon.  Cyaxares 
and  Cyrus  carried  on  the  war  against 
Babylon  during  the  reigns  of  Neriglissar 
and  his  son  Laborosoarchod,  and  of 
Nabon^dius.  The  Babylonians  were 
defeated,  and  Cyrus  carried  his  arms 
into  the  countries  to  the  west  beyond 
the  river  Holys — a  river  running  north 
into  the  Euxine  Sea — and  subdued  Cap- 
padocia,  and  conquered  Crcesus,  the  rich 
king  of  Lydia,  and  subdued  almost  all 
Asia  Minor.  Having  conquered  this 
country,  he  returned  again,  re-crossed 
the  Euphrates,  turned  his  arms  against 
the  Assyrians,  and  then  laid  siege  to 
Babylon,  and  took  it  (see  Notes  on  ch. 
Kiii.  xiv.),  and  subdued  that  mighty 
kingdom.  During  the  life  of  Cyaxares 
his  uncle,  he  acted  in  conjunction  with 
him.  On  the  death  of  this  king  of  Me- 
dia, Cyrus  married  his  daughter,  and 
thus  united  the  crowns  of  Media  and 
Persia.  After  this  marriage,  he  subdued 
all  the  nations  between  Syria  and  the 
Red  Sea,  and  died  at  the  age  of  seventy, 
after  a  reign  of  thirty  years.  Cyaxares, 
the  uncle  of  Cyrus,  is  in  the  Scripture 
called  Darius  the  Mede  (Dan.  v.  31), 
and  it  is  said  there,  that  it  was  by  him 
that  Babylon  was  taken.  But  Babylon 
was  taken  by  the  valour  of  Cyrus,  though 
acting  in  connexion  with,  and  under 
Cyaxares  ;  and  it  is  said  to  have  been 
taken  by  Cyaxares,  or  Darius,  though  it 
was  done  by  the  personal  valour  of  Cyrus. 
Jo6ephus  says,  that  Darius  with  his  ally, 
Cyrus,  destroyed  the  kingdom  of  Baby. 
Ion.  Ant.  B.  xii.  c,  13.  Jerome  assigns 
three  reasons,  why  Babylon  is  said  in 
the  Scriptures  to  have  been  taken  by 
Darius  or  Cyaxares  ;  first,  because  he 
•vas  the  elder  of  the  two  ;  secondly,  be- 
cause the  Modes  were  at  that  time  more 


famous  than  the  Pcisians:  and  thirdly 
because  the  uncle  ought  to  be  preferred 
to  the  nephew.  The  Greek  writers  say 
that  Babylon  was  taken  by  Cyrus,  with- 
out mentioning  Cyaxares  or  Darius, 
doubtless  because  it  was  done  solely  by 
his  valour.  For  a  full  account  of  the 
reign  of  Cyrus,  see  Xenophon's  Cyrop., 
Herodotus,  and  the  ancient  part  of  the 
Universal  History,  vol.  iv.  Ed.  Lond. 
1779,  8vo.  *F  Called  him  to  his  foot. 
Lowth  renders  this,  "  Hath  called  him  to 
attend  his  steps."  Noyes  renders  itj 
"  Him  whom  victory  meeteth  in  his 
march."  Grotius,  "  Called  him  that  he 
should  follow  him,"  and  he  refers  to  Gen. 
xii.  1,  Josh,  xxiv.3,  Heb.  xi.  8.  Rosen- 
muller  renders  it, "  Who  hath  called  from 
the  east  that  man  to  whom  righteousness 
occurs  at  his  feet,"  i.  e.  attends  him. 
But  the  idea  seems  to  be,  that  God  hi  d 
influenced  him  to  follow  him  as  one  fol- 
lows a  guide  at  his  feet,  or  close  to  him. 
IT  Gave  the  nations  before  him.  That 
is,  subdued  nations  before  him.  This  is 
justly  descriptive  of  the  victorious  career 
of  Cyrus.  Among  the  nations  whom  he 
subdued,  were  the  Armenians,  the  Cap- 
padocians,  the  Lydians,  the  Phrygians, 
the  Assyrians,  the  Babylonians,  compris- 
ing a  very  large  portion  of  the  world, 
known  at  that  time.  Cyrus  subdued,  ac- 
cording to  Xenophon,  all  the  nations  lying 
between  the  Euxine  and  Caspian  seas  on 
the  north,  to  the  Red  Sea  on  the  south, 
and  even  Egypt,  so  that  his  own  proc- 
lamation was  true :  "  Jehovah,  God  of 
heaven,  hath  given  me  all  the  king- 
doms of  the  earth."  Ezra  i.  2.  IT  And 
made  him  rule  over  kings.  As  the  kings 
of  Babylon,  of  Lydia,  of  Cappadocia, 
who  were  brought  into  subjection  un- 
der him,  and  acknowledged  their  de- 
pendence on  him.  IT  He  hath  given 
them  as  the  dust  to  his  sword.  He  has 
scattered,  or  destroyed  them  by  his  sword, 
as  the  dust  is  driven  before  the  wind.  A 
similar  remark  is  made  by  David  : 

Then  did  I  beat  them  small  as  the  duat  before 

the  wind, 
I  did  cai>t  them  out  as  the  dirt  in  the  streets. 

Ps.  xcviii.  42. 

IT  And  as  driven  stubble.     The  allusion 

here  is  to  the  process  of  fanning  grain. 

The  grain  was  thrown  by  a  shovel  or  fan 

*n  the  air,  and  the  stubble  or  chaff  wai 
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3  He  pursued  them,  and 
passed  4safely :  even  by  the  way 
that  he  had  not  gone  with  his 
feet. 

4  Who    hath     wrought     and 

4  in  peace. 

driven  away.  So  it  is  said  of  the  nations 
before  Cyrus,  implying  that  they  were  ut- 
terly scattered.  IT  To  his  bow.  The 
bow  was  one  of  the  common  weapons  of 
war,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  east  were 
distinguished  for  its  use.  The  idea  in 
this  verse  is  very  beautiful,  and  is  one  that 
is  often  employed  in  the  sacred  Scriptures, 
and  by  Isaiah  himself.  See  Job  xxi.  18. 
Ps.  i.  4,  xxxv.  5.  Note,  xvii.  13,  xxix. 
5.  Comp.  Hos.  xiii.  3. 

3.  He  pursued  them.  When  they 
were  driven  away.  He  followed  on,  and 
devoted  them  to  discomfiture  and  ruin. 
ff  Andpassedsafely.  Marg.,  as  in  the 
Hebrew,"  in  peace."  That  is,  he  follow- 
ed them  uninjured  ;  they  had  no  power 
to  rally  ;  he  was  not  led  into  ambush,  and 
he  was  safe  as  far  as  he  chose  to  pursue 
Ihem.  IT  Even  by  the  way  that  he  had 
not  gone  with  his  feet.  By  a  way  that 
he  had  not  been  accustomed  to  march  ; 
in  an  unusual  journey ;  in  a  land  of  stran- 
gers. Cyrus  had  passed  his  early  years 
on  the  east  of  the  Euphrates.  In  his  con- 
quests he  crossed  that  river,  and  extended 
Dis  march  beyond  even  the  river  Halys  to 
the  western  extremity  of  Asia,  and  even 
to  Egypt  and  the  Red  Sea.  The  idea 
here  is,  that  he  had  not  travelled  in  these 
regions  until  he  did  it  for  purposes  of  con- 
quest—  an  idea  which  is  strictly  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  truth  of  history. 

4.  Who  hath  wrought  and  done  it  ? 
By  whom  has  all  this  been  accomplished  ? 
Has  it  been  by  the  arm  of  Cyrus  ?  Has 
it  been  by  human  skill  and  power  1  The 
design  of  this  question  is  obvious.  It  is 
to  direct  attention  to  the  fact  that  all  this 
has  been  done  by  God,  and  that  he  who 
had  raised  up  such  a  man,  and  had  ac- 
complished all  this  by  means  of  him,  had 
power  to  deliver  his  people.  IT  Calling 
the  generations  from  the  beginning. 
The  idea  here  seems  to  be,  that  all  the 
nations  that  dwell  on  the  ear;h  in  eveiy 
place  owed  their  origin  to  God.     Comp. 


done  it,  calling  the  generations 
from'the  beginning  %  I  the  Lord, 
the  first,  pand  with  the  last ;  I 
am  he. 

5  The  isles  saw  it,  and  feared  *. 

p  Rev.  1.  17.    22.  13. 

Acts  xvii.  26.  The  word  "  calling  "  here 
seems  to  be  used  in  the  sense  of  com- 
manding, directing,  or  ordering  them  ; 
and  the  truth  taught  is,  that  all  the  na- 
tions were  under  his  control,  and  had 
been  from  the  beginning.  It  was  not 
only  true  of  Cyrus,  and  of  those  who  were 
subdued  before  him,  but  it  was  true  of  all 
nations  and  generations.  The  object 
seems  to  be  to  lift  up  the  thoughts  from 
the  conquests  of  Cyrus  to  God's  univer- 
sal dominion  over  all  kingdoms  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world.  IT  /  the  Lord, 
the  first.  Before  any  creature  was  made  r 
existing  before  any  other  being.  The 
description  that  God  here  gives  of  him- 
self as  "the  first  and  the  last,"  is  one 
that  is  often  applied  to  him  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  is  one  that  properly  expresses 
eternity.  See  ch.  xliv.  6,  xlviii.  12. 
It  is  remarkable  also  that  this  expression 
which  so  obviously  implies  proper  eter- 
nity is  applied  to  the  Lord  Jesus  in  Rev. 
i.  17,  and  xxii.  13.  IT  And  with  the 
last.  The  usual  form  in  which  this  i& 
expressed  is  simply  "  the  last,"  ch.  xliv. 
6,  xlviii.  12.  The  idea  here  seems  to  be, 
'  and  with  the  last,  I  am  the  same  f  i.  e. 
I  am  unchanging  and  eternal.  None 
will  subsist  after  me  ;  since  with  the  last 
of  all  created  objects  I  shall  be  the  same 
that  I  was  in  the  beginning.  Nothing 
would  survive  God  ;  or  in  other  words, 
he  would  exist  for  ever  and  ever.  The 
argument  here  is,  that  to  this  unchanging 
and  eternal  God  who  had  thus  raised  up 
and  directed  Cyrus,  and  who  had  con- 
trol over  all  nations,  they  might  com- 
mit themselves  witli  unwavering  confi- 
dence, and  be  assured  that  h<  was  able 
to  protect  and  deliver  them. 

5.  The  isles  saw  it.  The  distan! 
nations.  Note  ver.  1.  They  saw  what 
was  done  in  the  conquests  of  the  mac 
whom  God  in  this  remarkable  manne! 
had  raised  up  ;  and  they  had  had  de- 
monstration, therefore,  of  the   mighty 
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the  ends  of  the  earth  were  afraid, 
drew  near,  and  came. 

6  They  helped  every  one  his 
neighbour  ;  and  every  one  said  to 
his  brother,  Be  8of  good  courage. 

7  So    rthe    carpenter    encour- 


i,  strong. 


r  c.  40.  19. 


power  of  Jehovah  above  the  power  of 
idols.  iT  And  feared.  Were  alarmed, 
and  trembled.  All  were  apprehensive 
that  they  would  be  subdued,  and  driven 
away  as  with  the  tempest.  IT  The  ends 
of  the  earth.  Distant  nations  occupy- 
ing the  extremities  of  the  globe.  See 
Note,  ch.  xl.  28.  IF  Drew  near,  and 
came.  Came  together  for  the  purpose 
of  mutual  alliance,  and  self-defence. 
The  prophet  evidently  refers  to  what  he 
Bays  in  the  following  verses,  that  they 
formed  treaties ;  endeavoured  to  prepare 
for  self-defence ;  looked  to  their  idol 
gods,  and  encouraged  each  other  in  their 
attempts  to  offer  a  successful  resistance 
to  the  victorious  arms  of  Cyrus. 

6.  They  helped  every  one  his  neigh- 
bour. The  idolatrous  nations.  The 
idea  is,  that  they  formed  confederations 
to  strengthen  each  other,  and  to  oppose 
him  whom  God  had  raised  up  to  subdue 
them.  The  prophet  describes  a  state  of 
general  consternation  existing  among 
them,  when  they  supposed  that  all  was 
in  danger,  and  that  their  security  con- 
sisted only  in  confederation  ;  in  increas- 
ed attention  to  their  religion  ;  in  repair- 
ing their  idols  and  making  new  ones, 
and  in  conciliating  the  favour  and  secur- 
ing the  aid  of  their  gods.  It  was  natu- 
ral for  them  to  suppose  that  the  calami- 
ties which  were  coming  upon  them  by 
the  invasion  of  Cyrus  were  the  judg- 
ments of  their  gods,  for  some  neglect,  or 
Bome  prevailing  crimes,  and  that  their 
favour  could  be  secured  only  by  a  more 
diligent  attention  to  their  service,  and 
by  forming  new  images  and  establishing 
them  in  the  proper  places  of  worship. 
The  prophet,  therefore,  describes  in  a 
graphic  manner,  the  consternation,  the 
alarm,  and  the  haste,  every  where  appa- 
rent among  them  in  attempting  to  con- 
ciliate the  favour  of  their  idols,  and  to  en- 


aged  the  9goldsmith,  and  he  that 
smootheth  with  the  hammer  'him 
that  smote  the  anvil,  2saying,  It 
is  ready  for  the  sodering :  and  he 
fastened  it  with  nails,  that  it 
should  not  be  moved. 

9  or,  the/minder.  1  or,  the  (.miting. 

2  or,  scying  of  the  soile.r.  It  jt  good. 

^ourage  each  other. —  Nothing  is  more 
common,  than  for  men,  when  they  are 
in  danger,  to  give  great  attention  to  re- 
ligion, though  they  may  greatly  neglect 
or  despise  it  when  they  are  in  safety. 
Men  fly  to  temples  and  churches  and 
altars  in  the  times  of  plague  and  the  pes- 
tilence ;  and  as  regularly  Hee  from  them 
when  the  calamity  is  overpast.  IT  Be 
of  good  courage.  Marg.,  as  in  the 
Heb.  "  Be  strong."  The  sense  is,  Do 
not  be  alarmed  at  the  invasion  of  Cyrus. 
Make  new  images,  set  them  up  in  the 
temples,  show  unusual  zeal  in  religion, 
and  the  favour  of  the  gods  may  be  secur- 
ed, and  the  dangers  be  averted.  Thi? 
is  tc  be  understood  as  the  language  oi 
the  idolatrous  nations,  among  whom  Cy 
rus,  under  the  direction  of  Jehovah,  war 
carrying  his  conquests  and  spreading  de- 
solation. 

7.  So  the  carpenter.  Note  ch.  xl 
19.  IF  Encouraged  the  goldsmith 
Margin,  the  founder.  See  Note  chap 
xl.  19.  The  word  properly  mean* 
one  who  melts,  or  smelts  metals  of 
any  kind  ;  and  may  be  applied  either 
to  one  who  works  in  gold,  silver,  or 
brass.  The  image  here  is  that  of  haste, 
anxiety,  solicitude.  One  workman  in 
the  manufacture  of  idols  encouraged  an- 
other, in  order  that  the  idols  might  be 
finished  as  soon  as  possible,  and  that 
thus  the  favour  of  the  gods  might  be  pro- 
pitiated, and  the  impending  danger 
averted.  IT  He  that  smootheth  with 
the  hammer.  That  is,  he  encourages  oi 
strengthens  him  that  smites  on  the  anril 
The  idol  was  commonly  cast  or  found 
ed,  and  of  course  was  in  a  rough  stale 
This  required  to  be  smoothed,  or  polish  • 
eci,  and  this  was  in  part  done  doubtles* 
by  a  small  hammer.  IF  Him  that  smote 
the  anvil.  The  workman  whose  office 
it  was  to  work  on  the  anvil--  forminj 
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8  But  thou,  Israel,  art  my  ser-  f  from  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and 


vant,  Jacob  whom  I  have  chosen,* 

;he  seed  of  Abraham  my  'friend. 

9   Thou  whom   I    have   taken 


5  P3.  133.  4. 


t  2  Ch.  20.  7.  Ja.  2.  23. 


parts  of  the  idol,  or  perhaps  chains.  7  It 
is  ready  for  the  sodering.      The  parts 
are  ready  to  be  welded,  or  sodered  to- 
gether.    All  this  is  descriptive  of  haste 
and  anxiety  to  have  the  work  done  ;  and 
the  object  of  the  prophet  is  evidently  to 
ridicule  their  vain  solicitude   to  defend 
themselves  against  the  plans  and  pur- 
poses  of  God  by  efforts  of  this  kind. 
IT  And  he  fastened  it  with  nails.     He 
fixed  it  to  its  place  in   the  temple,  or  in 
the  dwelling  ;  and  thus  showed  a  pur- 
pose that  the  worship  of  the  idol  should 
be  permanent,  and  fixed.      Hooks,  or 
nails,  were  necessary  to  keep  it  in  its 
place,  and  secure  it  from  falling  down. 
When  the  idol  was  thus  fixed,  they  sup- 
posed  that  their   kingdoms  were  safe. 
They  judged  that  the  gods  would  inter- 
Dose  to  protect  and  defend  them  from 
their  foes. — This  is  a  beautiful  descrip- 
tion of  the  anxiety,  and  pains,  and  con- 
sternation of  sinners  when  calamity  is 
coming  upon  them,  and  of  the  nature  of 
their  reliances.    What  could  these  dumb 
idols — these  masses  of  brass,  or  silver, 
or  stone  do  to  protect  them  1      And  in 
like  manner  what  can  all  the  refuges  of 
sinners  do  when  God  comes  to  judge 
them,  and  when  the  calamities  connect- 
ed with  death  and  the  judgment  shall 
overtake  them  ?     They  are  just  as  full 
of  consternation  as  were  the  heathen 
who  are  here  described ;  and  all   their 
refuges  will  be  just  a3  little  to  be  relied 
on  as  were  the  senselesw  images  which 
the  heathen  had  made  for  their  defence. 
8.  But  thou,  Israel,  art  my  servant. 
This  is  an  address  directly  to  the  Jews, 
and  is  designed  to  show  them,  in  view 
of  the  truths  which  had  just  been  urged, 
that  God  was  their  protector  and  friend. 
Those  who  relied  on  idols  were  trusting 
to  that  which  could  not  aid  them.     But 
those  who  trusted  in  him  were  safe.  For 
their  protection  be  had  raised  up  Cyrus, 
for  this  purpose  ne  had  subdued  the  na- 
tions before  him.      God  now  expresses 


called  thee  from  the  chief  men 
thereof,  and  said  unto  thee,  Thoy 
art  my  servant,  I .  have  chosen 
thee,  and  not  cast  thee  away. 

to  them  the  assurance  that  though  the 
nations  should  be  destroyed,  yet  that  he 
had  chosen  them,  and  would  remember 
them,  and  his  promise  made  to  Abra- 
ham, their  illustrious  ancestor. — The 
word  "  servant  "  here  is  used  in  a  mild 
and  gentle  sense  not  to  denote  bondage 
or  slavery,  but  to  denote  that  they  had 
been  engaged  in  his  service,  and  that  he 
regarded  them  as  subject  to  his  law?,  and 
as  under  his  protection.  IF  Jacob  whom 
I  have  chosen.  The  descendants  of  Ja- 
cob whom  I  have  selected  to  be  my  peo- 
ple. Abraham  my  friend.  Heb.  "Lov- 
ing me,"  my  lover.  Abraham  was  re- 
garded as  the  friend  of  God.  See  2 
Chron.  xx.  7.  James  ii.  23  :  "  And  he 
was  called  the  Friend  of  God."  This 
most  honourable  appellation  he  deserved 
by  a  life  of  devoted  piety,  and  by  habitu- 
ally submitting  himself  to  the  will  of 
God. — The  idea  in  this  verse  is,  thataa 
they  were  the  descendants  of  his  friend, 
God  deemed  himself  bound  to  protect 
and  deliver  them  according  to  his  gra- 
cious promises ;  and  this  is  one  of  the 
many  instances  where  the  divine  favour 
is  manifested  to  descendants  in  conse- 
quence of  the  piety  and  prayers  of  theii 
ancestors. 

9.  Thou  whom  I  have  taken  from 
the  ends  of  the  earth.  From  Chaldea 
— regarded  by  the  Jews  as  the  remote 
part  of  the  earth.  Thus  in  ch.  xiii.  5, 
it  is  said  of  the  Medes  that  they  came 
"  from  a  far  country,  from  the  end  of 
heaven."  See  Note  on  that  place. 
Abraham  was  called  from  Ur  of  the 
Chaldees — a  city  still  remaining  on  the. 
east  of  the  river  Euphrates.  It  is  pro- 
bably the  same  place  as  the  Persian  for- 
tress Ur,  between  Nesibis  and  the  Ti- 
gris. It  was  visited  by  Mr.  Wolfe,  Mr. 
Buckingham,  and  by  others.  tf  And 
called  thee  from  the  chief  men  thereof. 
Or  rather  from  the  extremities  of  the 
earth.  The  word  '"12£^  means  proper- 
ly  a  side  ;  and   when  applied  to  '  e 
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10  Feai  "thou  not ;  for  1  am 
with  *thec  ;  be  not  dismayed,  for 
I  am  thy  God  :  I  will  strengthen7 
thee  ;  yea,  I  will  help  thee :  yea, 
I  will  uphold  thee  with  the  right 
hand  of  my  righteousness. 

to  ver.  13,  14.  C.  43.  5.  x  De.  31.  6,  8. 

yc.  40.29. 

earth,  means  the  sides,  ends,  or  extrem- 
ities of  it.  In  Ex.  xxiv.  11,  it  is  ren- 
dered "  nobles,"  from  an  Arabic  word 
signifying  to  be  deep-rooted,  and  hence 
those  who  are  sprung  from  an  ancient 
stock.  Gesenius.  In  this  place  it  is 
evidently  used  in  the  same  sense  as  the 

word  (^^)  meaning  side,  in  the  sense 
of  extremity,  or  end.  The  parallelism 
requires  us  to  give  this  interpretation  to 
the  word.  So  Jerome  renders  it,  a  lon- 
ginquis  ejus  (sc.  terra).  The  LXX 
render  it  e*  t<Zv  gk^tti+v,"  from  the  spec- 
ulations of  the  earth"  {Thompson)  ;  or 
rather  perhaps  meaning  from  the  ex- 
tremity of  vision;  from  the  countries 
lying  in  the  distant  horizon  ;  or  from 
the  elevated  places  which  offered  an  ex- 
tensive range  of  vision.  The  Chaldee 
renders  it,  "  from  the  kingdoms  I  have 
selected  thee."  Symmachus  renders  it, 
d-d  ruv  ayxiovwv  uvr?ti — from  its  angles, 
its  corners,  its  extremities.  Some  have 
supposed  that  this  refers  to  the  deliver- 
ance from  Egypt,  but  the  more  probable 
interpretation  is  that  which  refers  it  to 
the  call  of  Abraham  from  Chaldea  ;  and 
the  idea  is,  that  as  God  had  called  him 
from  that  distant  land,  and  had  made 
him  his  friend,  he  would  preserve  and 
guard  hi3  posterity.  Perhaps  it  may  be 
implied  that  he  would  be  favourable  to 
them  in  that  same  country  from  whence 
he  had  called  their  illustrious  progenitor, 
and  would  in  like  manner  conduct  them 
to  the  land  of  promise,  i.  e.  to  their  own 
land. 

10.  Fear  thou  not.  This  verse  is 
plain  in  its  meaning,  and  is  full  of  conso- 
lation. It  is  to  be  regarded  as  address- 
ed primarily  to  the  exile  Jews  during 
their  long  and  painful  captivity  in  Bab- 
ylon ;  and  the  idea  is,  that  they  who  had 
been  selected  by  God  to  be  his  peculiar 
people  had  nothing  to    fear.     But  the 


11  Behold,  all  they  that  were 
incensed  against  thee  shall  bo 
ashamed*  and  confounded :  they 
shall  be  as  nothing  ;  and  they 
4that  strive  with  thee  shall  perish. 

12  Thou  shalt  seek  them,  and 

z  c.  45.  24.  Zee.  12.  3.       4  tli&  men  cftlvj  strife. 

promise  is  one  that  may  be  regarded  as 
I  addressed  to  all  his  people  in  similar  eir- 
i  cumstances,and  it  is  as  true  now  as  it  was 
I  then,  that  those   whom  God  has  chosen 
j  have  nothing  to  fear.     II   For  Iamwitk 
i  thee.     This  is  a  reason  why  they  should 
I  not  be  afraid.     God  was  their  protector, 
and  of  whom   should  they  be   afraid  ? 
"If  God  be  for  us,  who  can  be  agaii  st 
us  I"     What  higher  consolation  can  man 
desire  than  the  assurance  that  he  is  with 
him  to  protect  him  ?     1T  Be  not  dismay- 
ed.    The  word  here  rendered  dismayed 
(  5PN23PI )  is   derived    from  (  nSEJ )   to 

t    :  t   t 

see,  to  look  ;  and  then  to  look  about  as 
one  does  in  a  state  of  alarm,  or  danger. 
The  sense  here  is,  that  they  should  be 
calm,  and  under  no  apprehension  from 
their  foes.  IT  For  I  am  thy  God.  I 
am  able  to  preserve  and  strengthen  thee. 
The  God  of  heaven  was  their  God  ;  and 
as  he  had  all  power,  and  that  power  was 
pledged  for  their  protection,  they  had 
nothing  to  fear.  IT  /  will  uph  *ld  thee. 
I  will  enable  you  to  bear  all  your  trials. 
IT  With  the  right  hand  of  my  right- 
eousness. With  my  faithful  right  hand. 
The  phrase  is  a  Hebrew  mode  of  expres- 
sion, meaning  that  God's  hand  was  faith- 
ful ;  that  it  might  be  relied  on,  and  would 
secure  them. 

11.  Ail  they  that  were  incensed 
against  thee.  They  who  were  enraged 
against  thee,  i.  e.  the  Chaldeans  who 
made  war  upon  you,  and  reduced  you 
to  bondage.  IF  Shall  be  ashamed  and 
confounded.  To  be  ashamed  and  con- 
founded is  often  used  as  synonymous 
with  being  overcome  and  destroyed. 
1T  They  that  strive  with  thee.  Marg., 
as  in  the  Hebrew,"  the  men  of  thy  strife." 
The  expression  refers  to  their  enemies, 
the  Babylonians. 

12.  Thou  shalt  seek  them.  This  de- 
notes that  it  would  be  impossible  to  find 
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shalt  not  find  them,  even  sthem 
that  contended  with  thee :  6they 
that  war  against  thee  shall  be  as 
nothing,  and  as  a  thing  of  nought. 
13  For  I  the  Lokd  thy  God 
will  hold  thy  'right  hand,  saying 

5  the  men  r>flhy  contention. 
6  the  men  of  thy  loar.        c  De.  33.  26,  29. 

them,  for  they  should  cease  to  exist. 
The  whole  verse,  with  the  verse  follow- 
ing, is  emphatic,  repeating  in  varied 
term3  what  was  said  before,  and  mean- 
ing that  their  foes  should  be  entirely  de- 
stroyed. 

13.  Fear  not.  Note,ver.  10.  IT  Thou 
uoiin.  This  word  is  properly  applied 
as  it  is  with  us,  to  denote  a  worm,  such 
as  is  generated  in  putrid  substances,  Ex. 
xvi.  20,  Isa.  xiv.  11,  lxvi.  24;  or  such 
as  destroy  plants,  Jonah  iv.  7,  Deut. 
xxvlii.  39.  It  is  used  also  to  describe  a 
person  that  is  poor,  afflicted,  and  an  ob- 
ject of  insignilicance  : 

Behold  even  to  the  moon,  antl  it  shineth  not; 
Yea,  the  stars  are  not  pure  in  his  sight. 
How  much  less  man,  that  is  a  worm  ; 
And  the  son  of  man  which  is  a  worm  ? 

Job  xxv.  5,  G. 

But  I  am  a  worm,  and  no  man  : 
A  reproach  of  men,  and  despised  of  th?  people. 
Ps.  xxii.  6. 

In  the  passage  before  us,  it  is  applied  to 
the  Jews  in  Babylon  as  poor  and  afflict- 
ed, and  as  objects  of  contempt  in  view 
of  their  enemies.  It  implies  that  in 
themselves  they  were  unable  to  defend 
or  deliver  themselves,  and  in  this  state 
of  helplessness,  God  offers  to  aid  them, 
and  assures  them  that  they  have  noth- 
ing to  fear.  IT  And  ye  men  of  Israel. 
Margin,   "few   men."       V^i^i  ij-\y 

me  the  Israel.  There  has  been  a  great 
variety  in  the  explanation  of  this  phrase. 
Aquila  renders  it  redvshiris,  and  Theo- 
dotion,  vcKpol,  dead.  So  the  Vulgate, 
qui  mortui  estis  ex  Israel.  .  The  LXX 
render  it,  "  Fear  not,  Jacob,  dXiyoord? 
'lapan'X,  O  diminutive  Israel."  The 
Chaldee,  "  Fear  not ,  O  tribe  of  the 
house  of  Jacob,  ye  seed  of  Israel." 
Lowth  renders  it,  "ye  mortals  of  Israel." 
The  Hebrew  denotes  properly,  as  in  our 
translation,  "  men  of  Israel  ; "  but  there 
is  evidently  included  the  idea  of  fewness 


unto  thee,  Fear  not ;  I  will  help 
thee. 

14  Fear  not,  thou  \\  orm  Jacob, 
and  ye  'men  of  Jsrael ;  I  will 
help  thee,  saith  mo  Lord,  and 
thy  Redeemer,  the  Holy  One  of 
Israel. 

1  or,  few  inert, 

or  feebleness.  The  parallelism  requires 
us  so  to  understand  it ;  and  the  word 
men,  or  mortal  men,  may  well  expresa 
the  idea  of  feebleness.  ^  And  thy  Re- 
deemer. On  the  meaning  of  this  word, 
see  Notes  on  ch.  xxxv.  9,  and  ch.  xliii. 
lj  3.  It  is  applied  here  to  the  rescue 
from  the  captivity  of  Babylon,  and  ia 
used  in  the  general  sense  of  deliverer. 
God  would  deliver,  or  rescue  them  as  he 
had  done  in  times  past.  He  had  done 
it  so  often,  that  this  might  be  regarded 
as  his  appropriate  appellation,  that  he 
was  the  Redeemer  of  his  people.  IT  The 
Holy  One  of  Israel.  The  Holy  Being 
whom  the  Israelites  adored,  and  who 
was  their  protector,  and  their  friend. 
See  Note,  ch.  ii.  4.  This  appellation  is 
often  given  to  God.  See  ch.  v.  19,  24, 
x.  20,  xii.  6,  xvii.  7,  xxix.  19,  xxx.  11, 
12.  We  may  remark  in  view  of  these 
verses,  ( 1. )  That  the  people  cf  God  are 
in  themselves  feeble  and  defenceless. 
They  have  no  strength  on  which  they 
can  rely.  They  are  often  so  encompass- 
ed with  difficulties  which  they  feel  they 
have  no  strength  to  overcome,  that  they 
are  disposed  to  apply  to  themselves  the 
appellation  of  "  worm,"  and  by  others 
they  are  looked  on  as  objects  of  con- 
tempt, and  are  despised.  (2.)  They 
have  nothing  to  fear.  Though  they  are 
feeble,  their  God  and  Redeemer  is  strong. 
He  is  their  Redeemer,  and  their  friend, 
and  they  may  put  their  trust  in  him. 
Their  enemies  cannot  ultimately  tri- 
umph over  them,  but  they  will  be  scat- 
tered and  become  as  nothing.  (3.  )  In 
times  of  trial,  want,  and  persecutic  n,  the 
friends  of  God  should  put  then  trust 
alone  in  him.  It  is  often  the  plan  of 
God  so  to  afflict  and  humble  his  people, 
that  they  shall  feel  their  utter  help  less- 
ness  and  dependence,  and  be  led  to  hirr 
as  the  only  source  of  strength. 
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15  Behold,  I  will  make  thee  a 
new  sharp  threshing  instrument 
having  2teeth :  thou  shalt  thresh 


2  moutlis. 


15.  Behold,  I  will  make  thee,  &c. 
The  object  of  the  illustration  in  this 
verse  and  the  following  is,  to  show  that 
God  would  clothe  them  with  power,  and 
that  all  difficulties  in  their  way  would 
vanish.  To  express  this  idea,  the  pro- 
phet uses  an  image  derived  from  the 
mode  of  threshing  in  the  East,  where 
the  heavy  wain  or  sledge  was  made  to 
pass  over  a  large  pile  of  sheaves,  and  to 
bruise  out  the  grain,  and  separate  the 
chaff  so  that  the  wind  would  drive  it 
away.  The  phrase,  "  I  will  make  thee," 
means,  '  I  will  constitute,  or  appoint 
thee,'  i.  e.,  thou  shalt  be  such  a  thresh- 
ing instrument.  It  is  not  that  God 
would  make  such  a  sledge  or  wain  for 
them,  but  that  they  should  he  such  them- 
selves ;  they  should  beat  down  and  re- 
move the  obstacles  in  the  way  as  the 
threshing  v/ain  crushed  the  pile  of  grain. 
IT  A  new  sharp  threshing  instrument. 
A  threshing  wain,  or  a  corn-drag.  For 
a  description  of  this,  comp.  the  Notes 
on  ch.  xxviii.  27,  23.  1T  Having  teeth. 
Or  with  double  edges.  The  Hebrew 
word  is  applied  to  a  sword,  and  means 
a  two-edged  sword.  Ps.  cxlix.  6.  The 
instrument  here  referred  to  was  serrated, 
or  so  made  as  to  cut  up  the  straw  and 
separate  the  grain  from  the  chaff.  The 
following  descriptions  from  Lowth  and 
Niebuhr,  may  serve  still  further  to  illus- 
trate the  nature  of  the  instrument  here 
referred  to.  "  The  drag  consisted  of  a 
sort  of  frame  of  strong  planks  made 
rough  at  the  bottom  with  hard  stones  or 
iron  ;  it  was  drawn  by  horses  or  oxen 
over  the  corn-sheaves  spread  on  the 
floor,  the  driver  sitting  upon  it.  The 
wain  was  much  like  the  drag,  but  had 
wheels  of  iron  teeth,  or  edges  like  a  saw. 
The  axle  was  armed  with  iron  teeth  or 
serrated  wheels  throughout :  it  moved 
upon  three  rollers,  armed  with  iron  teeth 
or  wheels,  to  cut  the  straw.  In  Syria, 
they  mat's  use  of  the  drag,  constructed 
in  the  very  same  manner  as  above  de- 
scribed.     This  not  only  forced  out  the 


the  'mountains,  and  beat  them 
small,  and  shalt  make  the  hills  as 
chaff. 

c  Mi.  4-  13. 

grain,  but  cut  the  straw  in  pieces,  foi 
fodder  for  the  cattle,  for  in  the  eastern 
countries  they  have  no  hay.  The  last 
method  is  well  known  from  the  law  cf 
Moses,  which  forbids  the  ox  to  be  muz- 
zled, when  he  treadeth  out  the  corn. 
Deut.  xxv.  4."  Lowth.  "  In  threshing 
their  corn,  the  Arabians  lay  the  sheaves 
down  in  a  certain  order,  and  then  lead 
over  them  two  oxen,  dragging  a  large, 
stone.  This  mode  of  separating  the 
ears  from  the  straw  is  not  unlike  that  of 
Egypt. — They  use  oxen,  as  the  ancients 
did,  to  beat  out  their  corn,  by  trampling 
upon  the  sheaves,  and  dragging  after 
them  a  clumsy  machine.  This  machine 
is  not,  as  in  Arabia,  a  stone  cylinder, 
nor  a  plank  with  sharp  stones,  as  in  Sy- 
ria, but  a  sort  of  sledge,  consisting  of 
three  rollers,  fitted  with  irons,  which  turn 
upon  axles.  A  farmer  chooses  out  a 
level  spot  in  his  fields,  and  has  his  corn 
carried  thither  in  sheaves,  upon  asses  or 
dromedaries.  Two  oxen  are  then  yoked 
in  a  sledge,  a  driver  gets  upon  it,  and 
drives  them  backwards  and  forwards 
upon  the  sheaves,  and  fresh  oxen  suc- 
ceed in  the  yoke  from  time  to  time.  By 
this  operation,  the  chaff  is  very  much 
cut  down  ;  the  whole  is  then  winnowed, 
and  the  pure  grain  thus  separated. 
This  mode  of  threshing  out  the  corn  is 
tedious  and  inconvenient ;  it  destroys 
the  chaff,  and  injures  the  quality  of 
the  grain."  Niebuhr.  In  another  place 
Niebuhr  tells  us  that  two  parcels  or  lay- 
ers of  com  are  threshed  out  in  a  day ; 
and  they  move  each  of  them  as  many 
as  eight  times,  with  a  wooden  fork  of 
five  prongs,  which  they  call  meddre. 
Afterwards,  they  throw  the  straw  into 
the  middle  of  the  ring,  where  it  forms  a 
heap,  which  grows  bigger  and  bigger ; 
when  the  first  layer  is  threshed,  they  re- 
place the  straw  in  the  ring,  and  thresh 
it  as  before.  Thus,  the  straw  becomes 
every  time  smaller,  till  at  last  it  resem- 
bles chopped  straw.  After  this,  with  the 
fork  just  described  they  cast  the  whola 
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16  Thou  shalt  fan/them,  and 
the  wind  shall  carry  them  away, 
and  the  whirlwind  shall  scatter 
them  :  and  thou  shalt  rejoice  in 
rthe*  Lord,  and  shalt  glory  h'm  the 
Holy  One  of  Israel. 

/Matt.  3.  12.      g  Rom.  5.  11.       h  ch.  45.  25. 

tome  yards  from  thence, and  against  the 
wind,  which  driving  back  the  straw,  the 
corn  and  the  ears  not  threshed  out  fall 
apart  from  it,  and  make  another  heap. 
A  man  collects  the  clods  of  dirt,  and 
other  impurities,  to  which  any  corn  ad- 
heres, and  throws  them  into  a  sieve. 
They  afterwards  place  in  a  ring  the  heaps 
in  which  a  good  many  entire  ears  are 
still  found,  and  drive  over  them,  for  four 
ar  iive  hours  together,  a  dozen  couples 
of  oxen,  joined  two  and  two,  till,  by  ab- 
solute trampling,  they  have  separated  the 
grains,  which  they  throw  into  the  air 
with  a  shovel  to  cleanse  them.  IT  Thou 
shalt  thresh  the  mountains.  The  words 
*  mountains  "  and  "  hills  "  in  this  verse 
seem  designed  to  denote  the  kingdoms 
greater  and  smaller  that  should  be  op- 
posed to  the  Jews,  and  that  should  be- 
come subject  to  them.  RosenmUller. 
Grotiua  supposes  that  the  prophet  refers 
particularly  to  the  Medes  and  Babylo- 
nians. But  perhaps  the  words  are  used 
to  denote  simply  difficulties  or  obstacles 
in  their  way,  and  the  expression  may 
mean  that  they  would  be  able  to  over- 
come all  those  obstacles,  and  to  subdue 
all  that  opposed  them — as  if  in  a  march 
they  should  crush  all  the  mountains,  and 
dissipate  all  the  hills  by  an  exertion  of 
power. 

16.  Thou  shalt  fan  them.  Keeping 
up  the  figure  commenced  in  the  previ- 
ous verse.  To  fan  here  means  to  win- 
now, an  operation  which  was  performed 
by  throwing  the  threshed  grain  up  with 
a  shovel  into  the  air,  so  that  the  wind 
drove  the  chaff  away.  So  all  their  en- 
emies, and  all  the  obstacles  which  were 
in  their  way  should  be  scattered.  1T  And 
the  whirlwind  shall  scatter  them.  The 
ancients  believed  that  men  might  be 
swept  away  by  a  storm  or  whirlwind. 
See  Job  xxvii. 


17  When  the  poor  and  needy 
seek  water,  and  there  is  none,  and 
their  tongue  faileth  for  thirst,  1 
the  Lord  will  hear  them,  /  the 
God  of  Israel  will  not  forsake 
them. 


The  cast  wind  carrieth  him  away  and  lie  depart- 

eth; 
And  as  a  storm  hurlcth  him  out  of  his  place. 

Comp.  Homer,  Odys.  xx.  G3  s?q  ,  thus 
rendered  by  Pope  : 

Snatch  me.  ye  whirlwinds  !  far  from  rmman  race 

Tost  through  the  void  illimitable  space  ; 

Or  if  dismounted  from  the  rapid  cloud, 

IMe  with  his  whelming  wave  let  ocean  shroud  1 

See  Notes  on  Job  xxx.  .12.  IT  And  thou 
shalt  rejoice  in  the  Lord.  In  view  of 
the  aid  which  he  has  vouchsafed,  and 
the  deliverance  which  he  has  wrought 
for  you.  IT  Shalt  glory.  Shalt  boast, 
or  shalt  exult.  You  will  regard  God  as 
the  author  of  your  deliverance,  and  joy 
in  the  proofs  of  his  interposition,  and  of 
his  gracious  protection  and  care. 

17.  TVhen  the  poor  and  needy  seek 
water.  Water  is  often  used  in  the 
Scriptures  as  an  emblem  of  the  provi- 
sions of  divine  mercy.  Bursting  foum- 
tains  in  a  desert,  and  flowing  streams 
unexpectedly  met  with  in  a  dry  and 
thirsty  land,  are  often  also  employed  to 
denote  the  comfort  and  refreshment 
which  the  gospel  furnishes  to  sinful  and 
suffering  man  in  his  journey  through 
this  world.  The  "  poor  and  needy " 
here  doubtless  refer  primarily  to  the  af- 
flicted captives  in  Babylon.  But  the 
expression  of  the  prophet  is  general,  and 
the  description  is  as  applicable  to  hia 
people  at  all  times  in  similar  circum- 
stances as  it  was  to  them.  The  imaga 
here  is  derived  from  their  anticipated  re- 
turn from  Babylon  to  Judea.  The  jour 
ney  lay  through  a  vast  pathless  desert. 
See  Notes  on  ch.  xl.  3.  In  that  journey 
when  they  were  weary, faint  and  thirs  y, 
God  would  meet  and  refresh  them  as  if 
he  should  open  fountains  in  their  way, 
and  plant  trees  with  far-reaching  boughi 
and  thick  foliage  along  the  road  to  pro- 
duce a  grateful  shade,  and  make  the 
whole  journey  through  a  pleasant  grove. 
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IS  I  will  open  rivers  din  high 
places,  and  fountains  in  the  midst 
of  the  valleys :  I  will  make  the 
wilderness  *a  pool  of  water,  and 
the  dry  land  springs  of  water. 

d  Pa.  105.  il.  e  Ps.  107.  35. 

S  C  55.  13. 


As  lie  had  met  their  fathers  in  their  jour- 
ney from  Egypt  to  the  land  of  Canaan, 
and  had  brought  water  from  the  flinty 
rock  in  the  desert  (Ex.  xv.  22,  seq),  so 
in  their  journey  through  the  sands  of 
Arabia  Deserta  he  would  again  meet 
them,  and  provide  for  all  their  wants. 

18.  /  will  open  rivers.  That  is,  I 
will  cause  rivers  to  flow.  See  Note  ch. 
xxxv.  7.  The  allusion  is  here  doubtless 
to  the  miraculous  supply  of  water  in  the 
desert  when  the  Israelites  had  come  out 
of  Egypt.  God  then  supplied  their 
wants ;  and  in  a  similar  manner  he 
would  always  meet  his  people,  and 
would  supply  their  wants  as  if  rivers  of 
pure  water  were  made  to  flow  from 
dry  and  barren  hills.  It  In  high  places. 
The  word  here  used  denotes  properly 
barrenness,  or  nakedness,  Job  xxxiii.  21 ; 
and  then  a  hill  that  is  bare,  or  destitute 
of  trees.  It  is  applied  usually  to  hills  in 
a  desert  Jer.  iii.  2,  21,  iv.  71,  vii.  29, 
xiv.  6.  Such  hills,  without  trees,  and 
in  a  dry  and  lonely  desert,  were  of 
course  usually  without  water.  The  idea 
is,  that  God  would  refresh  them  as  if 
rivers  were  made  to  flow  from  such  hills ; 
and  it  may  not  improperly  be  regarded, 
as  a  promise  that  God  would  meet  and 
bless  his  people  in  situations,  and  from 
sources  where  they  least  expected  re- 
freshment and  comfort.  IT  And  foun- 
tains in  the  midst  of  the  valleys.  See 
Note  ch.  xxxv.  6,  xxx.  25.  IT  /  will 
make  the  wilderness.   Note  ch.  xxxv.  7. 

19.  /  will  plant  in  the  wilderness. 
The  image  in  this  verse  is  one  that  is 
frequent  in  Isaiah.  It  i»  designed  to 
show  that  God  would  furni&h  for  his  peo- 
ple abundant  consolations,  and  that  he 
would  furnish  unanticipated  sources  of 
comfort,  and  would  remove  from  them 
their  anticipated  trials  and  calamities. 
The  image  refers  to  the  return  of  the  ex- 
iles to  their  own  land.    That  journey  lay 


19  1  gwill  plant  in  the  wilder- 
ness the  cedar,  the  shittah-tree, 
and  the  myrtle,  and  the  oil-tree , 
I  will  set  in  the  desert  the  fn- 
tree,  and  the  pine,  and  the  box- 
tree  together ; 

through  Arabia  Deserta — a  vast  desert 
— where  they  would  naturally  expect 
to  meet  with  nothing  but  barren  hills, 
naked  rocks,  parched  plains,  and  burn- 
ing sands.  God  says  that  he  would 
bless  them  in  the  same  manner  as  if  in 
that  desolate  wilderness  he  should  plant 
the  cedar,  the  acacia,  the  myrtle,  and  the 
fir-tree,  and  should  make  the  whole  dis- 
tance a  grove,  where  fountains  would 
bubble  along  their  way,  and  streams 
burst  forth  from  the  hills.  Comp.  Notes 
ch.  xxxii.  15.  IT  The  cedar.  The 
large  and  beautiful  cedar,  with  lofty 
height,  and  extended  branches,  such  as 
grew  on  Lebanon.  Comp.  Note  ch.  ix. 
10,  xxxvii.  24.  1T  The  shittah-tree. 
This  is  the  Hebrew  name  without 
change,  nt^j  shittd.  The  Vulgate  is 
spinam.  The  LXX  render  it  t.v&v,  the 
box.  Lowth  renders  it  the  acacia. 
Probably  the  acacia,  or  the  spina  JEgyp- 
tiaca — the  Egyptian  thorn  of  the  an- 
cients— is  intended  by  it.  It  is  a  large 
tree,  growing  abundantly  in  Egypt  and 
Arabia,  and  is  the  tree  from  which  the 
Gum  Arabic  is  obtained.  It  is  covered 
with  large  black  thorns,  and  the  wood  ia 
hard,  and  when  old  resembles  ebony. 
IT  And  the  myrtle.  The  myrtle  is  a 
tree  which  rises  with  a  shrubby  upright 
stem,  eight  or  ten  feet  high.  Its  branch- 
es form  a  dense,  full  head,  closely  gar- 
nished with  oval  lanceolate  leaves.  It 
has  numerous  small  pale  flowers  from 
the  axillas,  singly  on  each  footstalk. 
Encyc.  There  are  several  species  of  the 
myrtle,  and  they  are  especially  distin- 
guished for  their  forming  a  dense  and 
close  top  and  thus  constituting  a  valua- 
ble tree  for  shade.  It  is  a  tree  thai 
grows  with  great  rapidity.  IT  And  iht. 
oil-tree.  Heb.  tree  of  oil;  i.  e.  pro- 
ducing oil.  Doubtless  the  olive  i3  in- 
tended here, from  whose  fruit  oil  waa  ob- 
tained in  abundance.     Tbis  was  a  coin- 
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20  That  they  n  ay  see  and 
know,  and  consider,  and  under- 
stand togel/ier,  that  the  hand  of 
the  Lord  hath  done  this,  and  the 


inon  tree  in  Palestine,  and  was  one  of 
the  most  valued  that  grew.  ^  The  fir- 
tree.  The  word  here  used,  12T12  htrosh, 
is  commonly  rendered,  in  our  version, 
fir-tree  ;  Isa.  lx.  13,  lv.  13,  Zech.  xi. 
2,  Hos.  xiv.  8,  9,  2  Sam.  vi.  5,  1  Kings 
v  8,  10,  vi.  15,  34,  Nan.  ii.  3,  and  in 
other  places.  Our  translators  under- 
stood it  evidently  as  referring  to  the  cedar. 
It  is  often  joined,  however,  with  the  ce- 
dar ( see  Note  Isa.  xiv.  8.  Comp.  xxxvii. 
54.  Zech.  xi.  1,2),  and  evidently  de- 
notes another  tree,  probably  of  the  same 
class.  It  is  probable  that  the  word  usu- 
ally denotes  the  cypress.  There  are  va- 
rious kinds  of  cypress.  Some  are  ever- 
green, and  some  are  deciduous,  as  the 
American  white  cedar.  The  wood 
of  these  trees  is  remarkable  for  its  du- 
rability. Among  the  ancients,  coffins 
were  made  of  it,  and  the  tree  itself  was 
an  emblem  of  mourning.  It  is  here 
mentioned  because  its  extended  branch- 
es and  dense  foliage  would  produce  a 
grateful  shade.  IT  And  the  pine.  The 
LXX  render  this  \tiKnv  the  while  poplar. 
The  Vulgate  renders  it  the  elm.  Ge- 
senius  supposes  that  a  species  of  hard 
oak,  holm  or  ilex,  is  intended.  It  is  not 
easy,  however,  to  determine  what  spe- 
cies of  tree  is  meant.  IT  The  box-tree. 
Gesenius  supposes  that  by  this  word  is 
denoted  some  tall  tree — a  species  of  ce- 
dar growing  on  mount  Lebanon  that 
was  distinguished  by  the  smallness  of  its 
cones,  and  the  upward  direction  of  its 
branches.  With  us  the  word  box  de- 
note,? a  shrub  used  for  bordering  flower 
beds.  But  the  word  here  denotes  a  tree 
— such  as  was  sufficient  to  constitute  a 
shade. 

20.  That  they.  The  Jews,  the  peo- 
ple who  shall  be  rescued  from  their  long 
captivity,  and  restored  again  to  their 
own  land.  So  rich  and  unexpected 
Would  be  the  blessings — as  if  in  a  path- 
less desert  the  most  beautiful  and  re- 
freshing trees  and  fountains  should  sud- 


Holy  One  of  Israel  hath  created 
it. 

21   Produce3  your  cause,  r.aith 
the    Lord  :     bring    forth    your 

3  cause  to  come  near. 

denly  spring  up — that  they  would  have 
the  fullest  demonstration  that  they  :ame 
from  God.  ir  Hath  created  it.  That 
is,  all  this  is  to  be  traced  to  him.  In 
the  apocryphal  book  of  Baruch  there  is 
an  expression  respecting  the  return  from 
Babylon  remarkably  similar  to  that 
which  is  used  here  by  Isaiah :  "  Even 
the  woods  and  every  sweet-smelling  tree 
shall  overshadow  Israel  by  the  com- 
mandment of  God."  ch.  v.  8. 

21.  Produce  your  cause.  This  ad- 
dress is  made  to  the  same  persons  who 
are  referred  to  in  ver.  1 — the  worship- 
pers of  idols ;  and  the  prophet  here  re- 
turns to  the  subject  with  reference  to  a 
further  argument  on  the  comparative 
power  of  Jehovah  and  idols.  In  t^e 
former  part  of  the  chapter  God  had 
urged  his  claims  to  confidence  from 
the  fact  that  he  had  raised  up  Cy- 
rus ;  that  the  idols  were  weak  and  fee- 
ble compared  with  him  ;  and  from  the 
fact  that  it  was  his  fixed  purpose  to  de- 
fend his  people,  and  to  meet  and  refresh 
them  when  faint  and  weary.  In  the 
verses  which  follow  the  21st,  he  urges 
his  claims  to  confidence  from  the  fact 
that  he  alone  was  able  to  predict  future 
events,  and  calls  on  the  worshippers  of 
idols  to  show  their  claims  in  the  same 
manner.  This  is  the  "  cause  "  which  is 
now  to  be  tried.  1T  Bring  forth  your 
strong  reasons.  Adduce  the  arguments 
which  you  deem  to  be  of  the  greatest 
strength  and  power.  Comp.  Notes  on 
ver.  1.  The  object  is;  to  call  on  thcin 
to  bring  forward  the  most  convincing 
demonstration  on  which  they  relied,  of 
their  power  and  their  ability  to  save. 
The  argument  to  which  God  appeals  is, 
that  he  had  foretold  future  events.  He 
calls  on  them  to  show  that  they  had 
given,  or  could  give,  equal  demonstra- 
tion of  their  divinity.  Lowth  regards 
this  as  a  call  on  the  idol  gods  to  come 
forth  in  person  and  show  their  strengta. 
But  the  interpretation   which  suppose! 
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strong  reasons,  saith  the  King  of 
Jacob. 

22  Let  them  °bring  them  forth, 
and  show  us  what  shall  happen : 
let  them  show  the  former  things 
what  they  be,  that  we  may  con- 
sider5 them,  and  know  the  latter 

o  John  13.  19.  5  set  our  Jieart  uivjn. 

tha*  it  refers  to  their  reasons,  or  argu- 
ments, accords  better  with  the  parallel- 
ism, and  with  the  connexion. 

22.  Let  them  bring  them  forth.  Let 
.he  idol3,  or  the  worshippers  of  idols, 
>ring  forth  the  evidences  of  their  divine 
nature  and  power.  Or  more  probably 
it  means,  '  let  them  draw  near,  or  ap- 
proach.' %  And  show  us  what  shall 
happen.  None  but  the  true  God  can 
discern  the  future,  and  predict  what  is 
to  occur.  To  be  able  to  do  this,  is  there- 
fore a  proof  of  divinity  to  which  God 
often  appeals  as  a  demonstration  of  his 
own  divine  character.  See  ch.  xliv.  7,8, 
xlv.  3-7,  xlvi.  9, 10.  This  idea,  that  none 
but  the  true  God  can  know  all  things, 
and  can  with  certainty  foretell  future 
events,  is  one  that  was  admitted  even 
by  the  heathen.  See  Xenophon,  Cyro. 
Lib.  i. :  "  The  immortal  gods  know  all 
things,  both  the  past,  the  present,  and 
those  things  which  shall  proceed  from 
each  thing."  It  was  on  this  belief  also 
that  the  worshippers  of  idols  endeavour- 
ed to  sustain  the  credit  of  their  idol 
gods  ;  and  accordingly  nearly  all  the  re- 
putation which  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  and 
other  shrines,  obtained,  arose  from  the 
remarkable  sagacity  which  was  evinced 
in  predicting  future  events,  or  the  skil- 
ful ambiguity  in  which  they  so  couched 
their  responses  as  to  be  able  to  preserve 
their  influence  whatever  might  be  the 
result,  IT  Let  them  show  tJie  former 
things  lohat  they  be.  The  idea  in  this 
passage  seems  to  be,  '  Let  them  foretell 
the  entire  series  of  events  ;  let  them  pre- 
dict, in  their  order,  the  things  which 
shall  first  occur  as  well  as  those  which 
ehall  finally  happen.  Let  them  not  se- 
lect merely  an  isolated  and  unconnected 
event  in  futurity,  but  let  them  declare 
fhose  which  shall  have  a  mutual  relation 
find  dependency,  and  whose  causes  are  j 


end  of  them;  or  dec  are  us  t  "lings 
for  to  come. 

23  Show  the  things  that  are 
to  come  hereafter,  that  we  may 
know  that  ye  are  gods :  yea,  do 
good,  or  do  evil,  that  we  may  be 
dismayed,  and  behold  it  together. 


now  hid.'  The  argument  in  the  pas- 
sage is,  that  it  required  a  far  more  pro- 
found knowledge  to  predict  the  series  of 
events  as  they  should  actually  occur  ;  to 
foretell  their  order  of  occurrence,  than 
it  did  to  foretell  one  single  isolated  oc- 
currence. The  latter,  the  false  prophets 
of  the  heathei:  often  undertook  to  do  ; 
and  undoubtedly  they  often  evinced  great 
sagacity  in  it.  But  they  never  undertook 
to  detail  minutely  a  series  of  occurrences, 
and  to  state  the  order  in  which  they 
would  happen.  In  the  Scriptures,  it  is 
the  common  way  to  foretell  the  order  of 
events,  or  a  series  of  transactions  per- 
taining often  to  many  individuals  or  na- 
tions, and  stretching  far  into  futurity. 
And  it  is  perfectly  manifest  that  none 
could  do  this  but  God.  Comp.  ch.  xlvi. 
10.  TT  Or  declare  us  things  for  to  come. 
Declare  any  event  that  is  to  occur:  any 
thing  in  tl»2  future.  If  they  cannot  pre- 
dict the  order  of  things,  or  a  series  of 
events,  let  them  clearly  foretell  any  sin- 
gle event  in  futurity. 

23.  That  we  may  know  that  ye  are 
gods.  The  prediction  of  future  events 
is  the  highest  evidence  of  omniscience, 
and  of  course  of  divinity.  In  this  pas- 
sage it  is  admitted  that  if  they  could  do 
it,  it  would  prove  that  they  were  worthy 
of  adoration  ;  and  it  is  demanded,  that 
if  they  were  gods  they  should  be  able 
to  make  such  a  prediction  as  would  de- 
monstrate that  they  were  invested  with 
a  divine  nature.  H"  Yea, do  good,  or  do 
evil.  Do  something  ;  show  that  you 
have  some  power  ;  either  defend  your 
friends,  or  prostrate  your  foes;  accom- 
plish something — any  thing,  good 'or 
bad,  that  shall  prove  that  you  have 
power.  This  is  said  .n  opposition  to 
the  character  which  is  usually  given  to 
idols  in  the  Scriptures — that  they  wer« 
dumb,  deaf,  dead,  inactive,  powerlefs. 
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24  Behold,  ye  are  aof  nothing, 
and  your  work  rof  nought :  an 
abomination  is  he  that  chooseth 
you. 

25  I  'have  raised  up  one  from 


6  ©»,  worse  than  nothing. 

7  «ift*vorse  than  of  a  viper. 


q  rer.  2. 


See  Psalm  cxv.  The  command  here  to 
"  do  evil,"  means  to  punish  their  ene- 
mies, or  to  inflict  vengeance  on  their 
foes ;  and  the  idea  is,  that  they  had  no 
power  to  do  any  thing  ;  either  to  do  good 
to  their  worshippers,  or  harm  to  their 
enemies;  and  that  thus  they  showed 
that  they  were  no  gods.  The  same  idea 
is  expressed  in  Jer.  x.  3-5  :  "  They 
[idols]  are  upright  as  the  palm-tree,  but 
speak  not ;  they  must  needs  be  borne, 
because  they  cannot  go.  Be  not  afraid 
of  them,  for  they  cannot  do  evil,  neither 
also  is  it  in  them  to  do  good."  1T  That 
we  may  be  dismayed.  Note,  ver.  10. 
The  word  "  we "  here  refers  to  those 
who  were  the  friends  and  worshippers 
of  Jehovah.  '  That  I,  Jehovah,  and 
my  friends  and  worshippers,  may  be 
alarmed,  and  afraid  of  what  idols  may 
be  able  to  do.'  God  and  his  people 
were  regarded  as  the  foes  of  idols,  and 
God  here  calls  on  them  to  prove  that 
there  is  any  reason  why  he  and  his  peo- 
ple should  be  afraid  of  th«ir  power. 
T  And  behold  it  together.  That  we 
may  all  see  it ;  that  I  and  my  people 
may  have  full  demonstration  of  your 
power. 

24.  Behold,  ye  are  of  nothing.  Marg. 
worse  than  nothing.'  This  refers  to 
idols ;  and  the  idea  is,  that  they  were 
utterly  vain  and  powerless  ;  they  were 
as  unable  to  render  aid  to  their  worship- 
pers as  absolute  nothingness  would  be, 
and  all  their  confidence  in  them  was 
vain  and  foolish.  T  And  your  work. 
All  that  you  do,  or  all  that  it  is  pretend- 
ed that  you  do.  IF  Of  nought.  Mar- 
gin, '  or,  worse  than  a  viper.9  The 
word  used  here  in  the  common  Hebrew 

text,   2?^,    occurs  in  no  other  place. 

Gesenius  supposes  that  this  is  a  corrupt 

reading  for  ®V.^.  nothing,  and  so  our 

translai  ors  have  regarded  it,  and  in  thi.j 
vol.  B. — 5 


the  north,  and  he  shall  come: 
from  the  rising  of  the  sun  shall 
he  call  upon  my  name  ;  and  ho 
shall  come  upon  princes  as  upon 
mortar,  and  as  the  potter  treadeth 
clay. 

opinion  most  expositors  agree.  Hahn 
has  adopted  this  reading  in  his  Hebrew 
Bible.      The   Jewish  Rabbins  suppose 

generally  that  the  word  ^?^  is  the  same 

word  as  •"*?fi^.  a  viper,  according  to  the 
reading  in  the  margin.  But  this  in  er- 
pretation  is  contrary  to  the  connexion 
as  well  as  the  ancient  versions.  The 
Vulgate  and  Chaldee  render  it,  '  of 
nought.'  The  Syriac  renders  it,  •  your 
works  are  of  the  sword.'  This  is  pro- 
bably one  of  the  few  instances  in  which 
there  has  been  a  corruption  of  the  He- 
brew text.  Comp.  Isa.  xl.  17,  xli.  12, 
19.  H  An  abomination  is  he  that  choos- 
eth you.  They  who  select  idols  as  the 
object  of  worship,  and  offer  to  them  hom- 
age, are  regarded  as  abominable  by 
God. 

25.  /  have  raised  up  one.  In  the 
previous  verses  God  had  shown  that  the 
idols  had  no  power  of  predicting  future 
events.  He  stakes,  so  to  speak,  the 
question  of  his  divinity  on  that  point, 
and  the  whole  controversy  between  him 
and  them  is  to  be  decided  bv  the  inquiry 
whether  they  had  the  power  of  foretell- 
ing what  would  come  to  pass.  He  hero 
urges  his  claims  to  divinity  on  this 
ground,  that  he  had  power  to  foretell  fu- 
ture events.  In  illustration  of  this,  he 
appeals  to  the  fact  that  he  had  raised  up, 
i.  e.  in  purpose,  or  would  afterwards 
raise  up  Cyrus,  in  accordance  with  his 
predictions,  and  in  such  a  way  that  it 
would  be  distinctly  seen  that  he  had  thia 
power  of  foretelling  future  events.  Tc 
see  the  force  of  this  argument,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  Jews  are  con- 
templated as  in  Babylon,  and  near  the 
close  of  their  captivity  ;  that  God  by  the 
prophets,  and  especially  by  Isaiah,  dis- 
tinctly foretold  the  fact  that  he  would 
raise  up  Cyrus  to  be  their  deliverer  ; 
that  these  predictions  were  uttered  at 
least  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  before 
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26  Who  hath  declared  from 
the  beginning,  that  we  may 
know  ?  and  be  foretime,  that  we 
may  say,  He  is  righteous  ?  yea, 
there  is  none  that  showeth  ;  )rea, 
there  is  none  that  declareth ;  yea, 

the  time  of  their  fulfilment ;  and  that 
they  would  then  have  abundant  evidence 
that  they  were  accomplished.  To  these 
recorded  predictions  and  to  their  fulfil- 
ment, God  here  appeals,  and  designs 
that  in  that  future  time  when  they  should 
be  in  exile,  his  people  should  have  evi- 
dence that  He  was  worthy  of  their  en- 
tire confidence,  and  that  even  the  hea- 
then should  see  that  Jehovah  was  the 
true  God,  and  that  the  idols  were  no- 
thing. The  personage  referred  to  here 
i3  undoubtedly  Cyrus.  See  Notes  on 
ver.  2,  comp.  ch.  xlv.  1.  IT  From  the 
north.  In  ver.  2,  he  is  said  to  have 
been  raised  up  '  from  the  east.'  Both 
were  true.  Cyrus  was  bom  in  Persia, 
in  the  country  called  in  the  Scriptures 
•  the  east,'  but  he  early  went  to  Media, 
and  came  from  Media  under  the  direc- 
tion of  his  uncle,  Cyaxares,  when  he  at- 
tacked and  subdued  Babylon.  Media 
was  situated  on  the  north  and  northeast 
of  Babylon.  IF  From  the  rising  of  the 
sun.  The  east — the  land  of  the  birth 
of  Cyrus.  IT  Shall  he  call  upon  my 
name.  This  expression  means,  proba- 
bly, that  he  should  acknowledge  Jeho- 
vah to  be  the  true  God,  and  recognize 
him  as  the  source  of  all  his  success.  This 
he  did  in  his  proclamation  respecting 
the  restoration  of  the  Jews  to  their  own 
land  :  "  Thus  saith  Cyrus,  king  of  Per- 
sia, Jehovah,  God  of  heaven,  hath  given 
me  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth."  Ezra 
i.  2.  There  is  no  decided  evidence  that 
Cyru3  regarded  himself  as  a  worshipper 
of  Jehovah,  or  that  he  was  a  pious  man, 
but  he  was  brought  to  make  a  public  re- 
cognition of  Ilim  as  the  true  God,  and 
to  feel  that  be  owed  the  success  of  his 
arms  to  him.  tf  And  he  shall  come  upon 
princes.  Upon  the  kings  of  the  nations 
against  whom  he  shall  make  war.  See 
vs.   2,  3.       The    word    here   rendered 

*  princes,"  from  "j^O  or  "JJG,  denotes  pro- 


ihcre  is  none  that  heareth  you? 
words. 

27  The  first  shall  say  to  Zion, 
Behold,  behold  them  :  and  I  will 
give  to  Jerusalem  one  "that 
bringeth  good  hidings. 


u  ch.  40.  9. 


v  Luke  2.  10, 11. 


perly  a  deputy,  a  prefect,  a  governor  oi 
one  under  another,  and  is  usually  ap- 
plied to  the  governors  of  provinces,  or 
the  Babylonian  princes,  or  magistrates. 
Jer.  li.  23,  28,  57.  Ezek.  xxiii.  6,  12, 
33.  Dan.  iii.  2,  27,  vi.  8.  It  is  some- 
times applied, however,  to  the  chiefs  and 
rulers  in  Jerusalem  in  the  times  of  Ezrs 
and  Nehemiah.  Ezra  ix.  2.  Neh.  ii.  16, 
iv.  8,  13,  v.  7.  Here  it  is  used  as  a 
general  term  ;  and  the  sense  is,  that  he 
would  tread  down  and  subdue  the  kings 
and  princes  of  the  nations  that  he  inva- 
ded. IF  As  upon  mortar.  See  Note 
ch.  x.  6. 

26.  Who  hath  declared  from  the  be- 
ginning. The  meaning  of  this  passage 
is, '  there  is  no  one  among  the  soothsay- 
ers, and  the  worshippers  of  idols,  who 
has  predicted  the  birth,  the  character, 
and  the  conquests  of  Cyrus.  There  is 
among  the  heathen  no  recorded  predic- 
tion on  the  subject,  as  there  is  among 
the  Jews,  that  when  he  shall  have  come 
it  may  be  said  that  a  prediction  is  ac- 
complished/ IT  And  keforctime.  For- 
merly ;  before  the  event  occurred. 
"if  That  we  may  say.  That  it  may  be 
said  ;  that  there  may  be  evidence,  oi 
reason  for  the  affirmation.  1T  He  ia 
righteous.  The  words  "  he  is"  are  not 
in  the  Hebrew.     The  original  is  simply 

"  righteous,"  P^S  tzaddiq,  just,  i.  e  , 
'  it  is  just,  or  true  ;  the  prediction  is  ful- 
filled/ It  does  not  refer  to  the  charac- 
ter of  God,  but  to  the  certainty  of  the 
fulfilment  of  the  prediction.  IT  There 
is  none  that  showeth  There  is  no  one 
among  the  worshippers  of  false  gods,  the 
soothsayers  and  necromancers,  that  ha» 
predicted  these  events.  ^  None  that 
heareth  your  words.  There  is  no  one 
that  has  heard  such  a  prediction  among, 
you. 

27.  The  first  shall  say  to  Zion.  Thii 
translation  is  unhappy.      It   does   not 
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28  For  I  beheld,  and  there  was 
no  man  ;  even  among  them,  and 
there  was  no  counsellor,  that, 
when  I  asked  of  them,  could  an- 
swer3 a  word. 

convey  any  clear  meaning,  nor  is  it  pos- 
sible from  the  translation  to  conjecture 
what  the  word  "  first"  refers  to.  The 
correct  rendering  undoubtedly  is, '  /  first 
aaid  to  Zion  ;'  and  the  sense  is,  *  I,  Je- 
hovah, first  gave  to  Zion  the  announce- 
ment of  these  things.  I  predicted  the 
restoration  of  the  Jews  to  their  own 
land,  and  the  raising  up  of  the  man  who 
should  deliver  them  ;  and  I  only  have 
uttered  the  prophecies  respecting  the 
time  and  circumstances  in  which  these 
events  would  occur.*  The  LXX  render 
it,  "  I  will  first  give  notice  to  Zion,  and 
I  Will  comfort  Jerusalem  in  the  way." 
The  Chaldee  renders  it,  "  The  words  of 
consolation  which  the  prophets  have  ut- 
tered respecting  Zion  in  the  beginning, 
lo,  they  are  about  to  come  to  pass." 
The  sense  of  the  passage  is,  that  no  one 
of  the  idol  gods,  or  their  prophets,  had 
predicted  these  events.  The  first  inti- 
mation of  them  had  been  by  Jehovah, 
and  this  had  been  made  to  Zion,  and 
designed  for  its  consolation.  IT  Behold, 
behold  them.  Lo,  these  events  are 
about  to  come  to  pass.  Zion,  or  Jeru- 
salem, was  to  behold  them,  for  they 
were  intended  to  effect  its  deliverance, 
and  secure  its  welfare.  The  words 
"  Zion "  and  "  Jerusalem  "  here  seem 
intended  to  denote  the  Jewish  people  in 
general,  or  to  refer  to  Jerusalem  as  the 
capital  of  the  Jewish  nation.  The  inti- 
mation had  been  given  in  the  capital  of 
the  nation,  and  thence  to  the  entire  peo- 
ple. IT  And  I  will  give.  Or  rather,  I 
give,  or  I  have  given.  The  passage 
means,  that  the  bearer  of  the  good  ti- 
dings of  the  raising  up  of  a  deliverer 
should  be  sent  to  the  Jewish  people.  To 
them  the  joyful  news  was  announced 
long  before  the  event ;  the  news  of  the 
raising  up  of  such  a  man — an  event  of 
so  much  interest  to  them — was  made  to 
them  long  before  the  heathen  had  any 
intimation  of  it  ;  and  it  would  occur  as 
the  fulfilment  of  an  ancient  prophecy  re- 


29  Behold,  they  are  all  vanity ; 
their  works  are  nothing  :  theil 
molten  images  are  wind  and  con- 
fusion. 


3  return. 


corded  among  the  Jews.  The  prophet 
refers  here,  doubtless,  in  the  main,  to  his 
own  prophecies  uttered  so  long  before 
the  event  would  occur,  and  which  would 
be  distinctly  known  when  they  would 
be  in  exile  in  Babylon. 

28.  For  I  beheld.  I  looked  upon  the 
heathen  world,  among  all  the  pretended 
prophets,  and  the  priests  of  Pagan  idol- 
atry. IT  And  there  was  no  man.  No 
man  among  them  who  could  predict 
these  future  events.  IF  No  counsellor. 
No  one  qualified  to  give  counsel,  or  that 
could  anticipate  by  his  sagacity  what 
would  take  place.  IT  That,  when  1 
asked  of  them.  In  the  manner  referred 
to  in  this  chapter.  There  is  no  one  of 
whom  it  could  be  inquired  what  would 
take  place  in  future  times,  V  Could 
answer  a  word.  They  were  unable  to 
discern  what  would  come  to  pass,  or  to 
predict  the  events  which  are  referred  to 
here. 

29.  Behold,  they  are  all  vanity. 
They  are  unable  to  predict  future  events ; 
they  are  unable  to  defend  their  friends, 
or  to  injure  their  enemies.  This  is  the 
conclusion  of  the  trial  or  debate  (Notes 
ver.  1),  and  that  conclusion  is,  that  they 
were  utterly  destitute  of  strength,  and 
that  they  were  entirely  unworthy  of  con- 
fidence and  regard.  IT  Their  molten 
images.  See  Note  ch.  xl.  19.  1T  Are 
wind.  Have  no  solidity,  or  power. 
The  doctrine  of  the  whole  chapter  is, 
that  confidence  should  be  reposed  in 
God,  and  in  him  alone.  He  is  the  friend 
of  his  people,  and  he  is  able  to  pro- 
tect them.  He  will  deliver  them  from 
the  hand  of  all  their  enemies;  and 
he  will  be  always  their  God,  pro- 
tector, and  guide.  The  idols  of  the 
heathen  have  no  power  ;  and  it  is  folly, 
as  well  as  sin,  to  trust  in  them,  or  ta 
suppose  that  they  can  aid  their  friends 
It  may  be  added,  also,  that  it  is  equally 
vain  to  trust  in  any  being  lor  salvation 
but  God.     He  only  is  able  to  protect 
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and  defen  I  us  ;  and  it  is  a  source  of  un- 
speakable consolation  now,  as  it  was  in 
times  past,  that  he  is  the  friend  of  his 
people  ;  and  that,  in  times  of  deepest 


darkness  ai.d  distress,  he  can  raise  up 
deliverers,  as  he  did  Cyrus,  and  will  in 
his  own  way  and  time  rescue  his  peo- 
ple from  all  their  calamities. 


CHAPTER  XLII. 


ANALYSIS. 

Tt.is  chapter  is  a  continuation  of  the  same  genera]  subject  which  was  presented  in  the  two  pre- 
•~ou#  -jhapters.  It  is  to  be  regarded  (see  the  analysis  of  ch.  xl.)  as  addressed  to  the  exile  Jews  in 
aliylon,  and  near  the  close  of  their  captivity,  and  the  general  object  is  to  induce  them  to  repose  con- 
Ivience  in  God,  and  to  assure  them  of  deliverance.  The  primary  purpose  of"  these  chapters,  therefore, 
is,  to  direct  the  attention  to  him  who  was  to  be  raised  up  from  the  east,  to  rescue  them  from  their 
bondage,  that  is,  Cyrus.  But  in  doing  this,  the  mind  of  the  prophet,  by  the  laws  of  prophetic 
suggestion  (see  Intiod.  to  Isaiah  §  7,  HI.  3.),  is  also  led  to  a  far  greater  deliverer,  and  so  entirely, and 
intently  at  tmes,  as  to  lose  sight  altogether  of  Cyrus  ;  and  the  restoration  of  the  Jews  to  their  own 
land  is  forgotten  in  the  sublimer  contemplation  of  the  redemption  of  the  world.  In  the  previous 
chapters,  the  attention  of  the  prophet  had  Leen  particularly  directed  to  Cyrus,  with  an  occasional 
reference  to  the  Messiah.  In  the  commencement  of  this  chapter,  he  seems  to  have  lost  sight  of 
Cyrus  altogether,  and  to  have  fixed  the  attention  wholly  on  the  future  Messiah.  See  No'es  on  ver.  1. 
The  (  hapter  is,  as  I  apprehend,  occupied  mainly,  or  entirely,  with  a  description  of  the  character  and 
work  of  the  Messiah.  The  evidence  of  this  will  be  adduced  in  the  Notes  on  the  chapter  itself.  The 
design  for  which  the  Messiah  is  introduced  is  to  convince  the  Jews  that  God  was  their  protector,  and 
that  it  wa>  his  purpose  that  the  long  promised  Prince  and  Saviour  should  yet  arise  from  their  restored 
and  recovered  nation.  Of  course,  it  this  teas  to  occur,  their  national  existence  would  be  preserved. 
There  is,  therefore,  in  the  chapter  a  relerence  to  their  return  to  their  own  land,  though  the  main 
scope  relates  to  the  Messiah. 

The  chapter  may  be  regarded  as  divided  into  two  portions.  In  the  first,  from  ver.  1  to  ver.  9,  the 
prophet  describes  the  Messiah.  JEHOVAH  is  intro.Juced  as  speaking,  and  in  vs.  1—4  he  describes 
his  character.  He  is  the  servant  of  JEHOVAH,  endowed  with  the  fulness  of  the  Divine  Spirit; 
meek,  and  lowly,  and  gentle,  and  kind;  unobtrusive  and  noiseless  in  his  movements,  and  yet 
eecunng  the  conquer  of  truth.  JEHOVAH  then,  vs.  5,  6,  7,  addresses  the  Messiah  himself  directly, 
and  states  the  object  lor  which  he  had  appointed  him,  to  be  a  light  to  the  Gentiles,  to  open  the  eyes 
of  the  blind,  and  to  be  the  pledge  of  the  covenant  between  him  and  his  people.  In  vs.  8,  9,  JEHO- 
VAH turns  to  the  pi  ople  for  whom  the  prophecy  was  given,  and  awakens  their  attention  to  the 
subject,  reminds  them  of  the  predictions  which  had  been  made,  and  says  that  the  fulfilment  of  this 
prophecy,  like  all  former  predictions,  would  demonstrate  his  superiority  over  idols,  and  show  that  he 
was  the  true  God. 

The  second  part  of  the  chapter,  vs.  10—25,  consists  mainly  of  a  call  on  the  world,  and  especially 
on  the  exile  Jews,  to  rejoice  in  view  of  the  truth  here  announced.  This  general  call  contains  the 
following  portions  or  parts. 

(1.)  In  the  exordium,  vs.  10,  12,  JEHOVAH  calls  on  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  earth  to  praise  and 
glorify  his  name,  and  makes  his  appeal  to  those  who  are  upon  the  sea,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  isles, 
to  th>.  wilderness  and  solitary  places,  to  the  villages  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  rock,  as  all  having 
occasion  to  rejoice  on  account  of  this  glorious  event. 

(a.)  In  vs.  13—17,  JEHOVAH  speaks  particularly  of  the  deliverance  of  his  people,  and  of  the  cer- 
tainty of  its  being  accomplished.  He  had  long  delayed  to  interpose  ;  but  now  he  would  come  forth 
in  his  strength,  and  annihilate  his  foes  and  redeem  his  people,  and  make  darkness  light  belbre  them, 
while  all  the  worshippers  of  idols  should  be  left  without  deience  or  aid. 

(3.)  The  people  of  Israel  are  next  addressed  directly,  and  their  character  and  duty  presented,  vs. 
18—25.  They  are  addressed  as  a  people  blind  and  deaf,  and  are  admonished  to  rouse  themselves,  and 
to  strive  to  attain  to  true  knowledge.  Notwithstanding  all  that  God  had  done  ibr  them,  and  all  his 
gracious  interposition,  they  had  hardened  their  hearts,  and  shut  their  eyes,  and  had  steeled  them- 
selves against  every  good  impression.  For  this  God  had  punished  them.  He  had  given  them  as  a 
spoil  to  their  enemies,  and  overwhelmed  them  in  grievous  and  Ion?  continued  calamities.  They 
were  now  called  on  to  attend  to  his  instructions  and  promises,  and  hencelorward  be  an  obedient 
people. 

1  Behold  my  servant,  whom  I  j  Spirit  upon  him  :    he  shall  bring 


uphold,  mine  elect,"  in  whom  my 
soul  delighteth  :b  I  have  put  my 


forth  judgment  to  the  Gentiles. 

a  Ephes.  1.  4.  b  Matt.  17.  5. 


1.  Behold.  This  word  is  designed  !  and  should  command  their  regard. 
jo  call  attend  Ml  to  the  person  that  is  J  f  My  servant.  This  phrase  denote! 
Jnmtdiately  referred  to.  It  is  an  inti-  |  properly  any  one  who  acknowledges  or 
mation  that  the  subject  is  of  importance,  |  worships  God  ;  any  one  who  is  regarded 
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as  serving  or  obeying  him.  It  is  a  term 
which  may  be  applied  to  any  one  who 
•s  esteemed  to  be  a  pious  man,  or  who 
is  obedient  to  the  commands  of  God, 
and  is  often  applied  to  the  people  of 
God  ;  Gen.  1.  17,  1  Chron.  vi.  49,  2 
Chron.  xxiv.  9,  Dan.  vi.  20,  ix.  2,  Titus 
i.  1,  James  i.  1,1  Pet.  ii.  16,  Rev.  vii.  3, 
xv.  3.  The  word  servant  may  be  ap- 
plied either  to  Isaiah,  Cyrus,  or  the  Mes- 
siah ;  and  the  question  to  whom  it  re- 
fers here  is  to  be  decided,  not  by  the 
mere  use  of  the  term,  but  by  the  con- 
nection, and  by  the  characteristics  which 
are  ascribed  to  him  who  is  here  desig- 
nated as  the  "  servant "  of  Jehovah. 
There  have  been  no  less  than  five  dif- 
ferent views  in  regard  to  the  personage 
here  referred  to ;  and  as  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  whole  prophecy  in  this  chap- 
ter every  thing  depends  on  this  question, 
it  is  of  importance  briefly  to  examine 
the  opinions  which  have  been  entertain- 
ed. I.  One  has  been  that  it  refers  to 
the  Jewish  people.  The  translators  of 
the  Septuagint  evidently  so  regarded  it. 
They  render  it, '  Iuvcl>/?  6  rraTg  jtov  k.t.  \. 
"  Jacob  is  my  servant,  I  will  uphold  him ; 
Israel  is  my  chosen  one,  my  soul  hath 
embraced  him  "  Jarchi  also  so  inter- 
prets the  passage,  but  so  modifies  it  as 
to  understand  by  it  "  the  righteous  in 
Israel ;"  and  among  the  moderns,  Ro- 
senmuller,  Paulus,  and  some  others 
adopt  this  interpretation.  The  princi- 
pal reason  alleged  for  this  interpretation 
is,  that  the  phrase  "  servant  of  Jehovah," 
is  elsewhere  used  in  a  collective  sense, 
and  applied  to  the  Jewish  people.  Ro- 
senmuller  appeals  particularly  to  ch.  xli. 
8,  9  ;  to  ver.  19  of  this  chapter,  and  to 
ch.  xliv.  21,  xlv.  4,  xlviii.  20  ;  and  ar- 
gues that  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the 
prophet  used  the  phrase  in  a  uniform 
manner,  and  must  therefore  be  supposed 
here  also  to  refer  to  the  Jewish  people. 
But  the  objections  are  insuperable.  (1.) 
In  ver.  6,  the  servant  of  Jehovah  here 
referred  to,  is  plainly  distinguished  from 
the  people,  where  God  says,"  I  will  give 
thee  for  a  covenant  of  [with]  the  peo- 
ple." (2.)  The  description  which  the 
prophet  gives  here  of  the  character  of 
*  the  servant "  of  Jehovah,  as  meek, 
mild,  gentle,  quiet,  and  humble;  (vs.  2, 


3,)  is  remarkably  unlike  the  character 
which  the  prophet  elsewhere  gives  of 
the  people,  and  is  as  remarkably  like 
the  character  which  is  every  where  given 
of  the  Messiah.  (3.)  It  was  not  true  oi 
the  Jewish  people  that  they  were  ap- 
pointed, as  is  here  said  of"  the  servant" 
of  God,  ver.  7,  to  "  open  the  blind  eyea, 
and  to  bring  the  prisoners  out  of  prison." 
This  is  evidently  applicable  only  to  a 
teacher,  a  deliverer,  or  a  guide  ;  and  in 
no  sense  can  it  be  applied  to  the  col- 
lected Jewish  people.  II.  A  second 
opinion  has  been,  that  by  the  **  servant 
of  Jehovah  "  Cyrus  was  intended.  Ma- 
ny of  the  Jewish  interpreters  have  adopt- 
ed this  view,  and  not  a  few  of  the  Ger- 
man critics.  The  principal  argument 
for  this  opinion  is,  that  what  precedes 
and  what  follows,  relates  particularly  to 
Cyrus  ;  and  an  appeal  is  made  particu- 
larly to  ch.  xlv.  1,  where  he  is  called  the 
Anointed,  and  to  ch.  xliv.  28,  where  he 
is  called  the  Shepherd.  But  to  this  view 
also,  the  objections  are  obvious.  (1.)  The 
name  "  servant  of  Jehovah,"  is,  it  is  be- 
lieved, nowhere  given  to  Cyrus.  (2.)  The 
description  here  by  no  means  agrees 
with  Cyrus.  That  he  was  distinguished 
for  justice  and  equity,  is  admitted  (see 
Note  in  ch.  xli.  2),  but  the  expressions 
here  used,  that  God  would  ■  put  his  Spi- 
rit upon  him,  that  he  should  not  cry,  nor 
lift  up  his  voice,  so  that  it  should  be 
heard  in  the  streets,'  is  one  that  is  by  no 
means  applicable  to  a  man  whose  life 
was  spent  mainly  in  the  tumults  of  war, 
and  in  the  pomp  and  carnage  of  battle 
and  conquest.  How  can  this  descrip- 
tion be  applied  to  a  man  who  trod  down 
nations,  and  subdued  kings,  and  who 
shed  rivers  of  blood  ?  III.  Others  sup- 
pose that  the  prophet  refers  to  himself. 
Among  the  Jews,  Aben  Ezra,  and 
among  others  Grotius  and  Doedcrli;: 
held  this  opinion.  The  only  reason  for 
this  is,  that  in  ch.  xx.  3,  the  name  *«  ser- 
vant" of  Jehovah  is  given  to  Isaiah. 
But  the  objections  to  this  are  plain,  and 
insuperable.  ( 1 .)  Nothing  can  be  urged, 
as  we  have  seen,  from  the  mere  use  of 
the  word  "  servant."  (2.)  It  is  incon- 
ceivable that  a  humble  prophet  like  Isai« 
ah  should  have  applied  to  himself  a  de- 
scription expressive  of  so  much  impor* 
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lance  as  is  here  attributed  to  the  servant 
of  God.  How  could  the  establishment 
of  a  new  covenant  with  the  people  of 
God,  and  the  conversion  of  the  heathen 
nations,  vs.  6,  7,  be  ascribed  to  Isaiah  ? 
And  in  what  sense  is  it  true  that  he 
was  appointed  to  open  the  eyes  of  the 
blind,  and  to  lead  the  prisoners  from  the 
prison  ?  IV.  A  fourth  opinion,  which 
it  may  be  proper  just  to  notice,  is  that 
which  is  advocated  by  Gesenius,  that 
the  phrase  here  refers  to  the  prophets  ta- 
kf*n  collectively.  But  this  opinion  is 
one  that  scarce  deserves  a  serious  refu- 
tation. For,  (1.)  The  name  "  servant  of 
Jehovah,"  is  never  given  to  any  collec- 
tion of  the  prophets.  (2.)  Any  such  col- 
lection of  the  prophets  is  a  mere  crea- 
ture of  the  fancy.  When  did  they  ex- 
ist1? Who  composed  the  collection? 
And  how  could  the  name  "  servant  " 
designate  them?  (3.)  Of  what  collec- 
tion of  men  could  it  be  imagined  that 
the  description  here  given  could  be  ap- 
plied, that  such  a  collection  should  not 
strive,  nor  cry  ;  that  it  should  be  a  cov- 
enant of  the  people,  and  that  it  should 
be  the  means  of  the  conversion  of  the 
Gentile  world  ?  V.  The  fifth  opinion, 
therefore,  is,  that  it  refers  to  the  Messi- 
ah ;  and  the  direct  arguments  in  favour 
of  this,  independent  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
applicable  to  no  other  one,  are  so  strong 
as  to  put  it  beyond  debate.  A  few  of 
them  may  be  referred  to.  (1.)  This  is 
the  interpretation  of  the  Chaldee  Para- 
phrase, which  has  retained  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  ancient  and  early  Jews. 
"  Behold  my  servant,  the  Messiah — 
NrptttE  I'naS  ;  I  will  cause  him  to  come 
near  ;  my  chosen."  (2.)  There  are  such 
applications  of  the  passage  in  the  New 
Testament  to  the  Lord  Jesus,  as  to  leave 
no  room  to  doubt  that,  in  view  of  the 
sacred  writers,  the  passage  had  this  re- 
ference. Thus  in  Luke  ii.  32,  he  is  spo- 
ken of  as  "  a  light  to  lighten  the  Gen- 
tiles." Comp.  ver.  6,  of  the  chapter  be- 
fore us.  In  Acts  xxvi.  18,  Paul  speaks 
of  him  as  given  to  the  Gentiles,  m  to 
open  their  eyes,  and  to  turn  them  from 
darkness  to  light."  Comp.  Isa.  xlii.  7. 
In  Matt.  iii.  17,  God  says  of  the  Re- 
deerper,  "  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in 


whom  I  am  well  pleaseJ," — lar.guag« 
remarkably  similar  to  the  passage  befor* 
us,  ver.  1,  where  he  says,  "  mine  elect, 
in  whom  my  soul  delighteth."  And  the 
whole  inquiry  is  put  to  rest  by  the  fact 
that  Matthew,  in  ch.  xii.  17-21,  ex- 
pressly and  directly  applies  the  passage 
to  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  says  that  it  was 
fulfilled  in  him.  (3.)  It  may  be  added, 
that  the  entire  description  is  one  that  is 
exactly  and  entirely  applicable  to  the  Lord 
Jesus.  It  is  as  applicable  as  if  it  had 
been  made  after  he  had  appeared  among 
men,  and  as  if  it  were  the  language  of 
biography,  and  not  of  prophecy.  It  is 
an  exceedingly  beautiful  and  tender  de- 
scription of  the  Son  of  God  ;  nor  can 
there  be  any  objection  to  its  application 
to  him,  except  what  arises  from  a  gen- 
eral purpose  not  to  apply  any  part  of  the 
Old  Testament  to  him  if  it  can  be  avoid- 
ed. I  shall  regard  the  passage,  there- 
fore, as  applicable  to  him,  and  him  alone  ; 
and  suppose  that  the  design  of  the  Spirit 
here  in  introducing  this  reference  to  the 
Messiah  is,  to  comfort  the  hearts  of  the 
exile  Jews  with  the  assurance  that  they 
must  be  restored  to  their  own  land,  be- 
cause it  was  from  them  that  the  Mes- 
siah was  to  proceed,  and  from  them  tha  t 
the  true  religion  was  to  be  spread  around 
the  world.  IT  Whom  I  uphold.  Whom 
I  sustain,  or  protect ;  i.  e.  who  is  the  ob- 
ject of  my  affection  and  care.  In  Matt, 
iii.  17,  the  expression  is,  "in  whom  I 
am  well  pleased."  And  so  in  Matt.  xii. 
18,  it  is  rendered,  "  my  servant,  whom 
I  have  chosen."  IT  Mine  elect.  My 
chosen  one  ;  or  the  one  whom  I  have 
selected  to  accomplish  my  great  pur- 
poses. It  implies  that  God  had  desig- 
nated or  appointed  him  for  the  purpose. 
In  Matt.  xii.  18,  it  is  rendered  "  my  be- 
loved." It  implies  that  he  was  the  ob- 
ject of  the  divine  favour,  and  that  God 
had  chosen  or  appointed  him  to  perform 
the  work  of  a  Messiah.  IT  In  whom  my 
soul  delighteth.  This  language  is  ap- 
plied to  the  Lord  Jesus  in  Matt.  iii.  17, 
and  xii.  18.  God  regarded  him  as  qual- 
ified for  his  work  ;  he  approved  of  what 
he  did  ;  he  was  well  pleased  with  all  his 
words,  and  thoughts,  and  plans.  The 
word  "  soul"  here  is  equivalent  to  J  my- 
self— in  whom  i"  delight.     1T  /  have  put 
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2  He  shall  not  cry,  nor  lift  up, 
nor  cause  his  voice  to  be  heard 
in  the  street. 

3  A  bruised  reed  shall  he  not 

my  Spirit  upon  him.  Comp.  John  iii. 
34 :  "  For  God  giveth  not  the  Spirit  by 
measure  unto  him."  The  Lord  Jesus 
was  divine,  yet  as  mediator  he  is  every 
where  represented  as  "  the  anointed"  of 
God,  or  as  endowed  with  the  influences 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Comp.  Note  ch.  xi. 
2.  See  also  Isa.  lxi.  1,  where  the  Mes- 
siah says  of  himself,  "  The  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  God  is  upon  me,  because  he  hath 
anointed  me."  Comp.  Luke  iv.  18. 
Before  he  entered  upon  his  public  min- 
istry the  Spirit  of  God  descended  on  him 
at  his  baptism  (Matt.  iii.  17),  and  in  all 
his  work  he  showed  that  ha  was  endow- 
ed abundantly  with  ihat  Spirit.  IT  He 
shall  bring  forth  judgment.  The  word 

"judgment,"  EB1UE,  is  U3ed  in  a  great 
variety  of  significations.  It  properly 
means  judgment,  i.  e.,  the  act  of  judg- 
ing, Lev.  xix.  15  ;  the  place  of  judg- 
ment, Eccl.  iii.  16  ;  a  cause,  or  suit  be- 
fore a  judge,  Num.  xxviii.  5 ;  a  sentence 
of  a  judge,  1  Kings  iii.  28  ;  and  thence 
guilt  or  crime,  for  which  one  is  judged. 
Jer.  li.  9.  It  also  means  right,  recti- 
tude, justice  ;  a  law,  or  statute  ;  a  claim, 
privilege,  or  due  ;  also  manner,  custom, 
or  fashion  ;  or  an  ordinance,  or  institu- 
tion. Here  it  is  used,  probably,  in  the 
sense  of  the  order  or  institution  that 
would  be  introduced  under  the  Messiah ; 
and  it  means  that  he  would  set  up  or  es- 
tablish the  true  religion  among  the  Gen- 
tiles. IT  To  the  Gentiles.  This  is  one 
of  the  many  declarations  which  occur  in 
Isaiah,  that  the  Messiah  would  extend 
the  true  religion  to  Pagan  nations,  and 
that  they  should  be  brought  to  partici- 
pate in  its  privileges. 

2.  He  shall  not  cry.  He  will  not 
make  a  clamour,  or  noise  ;  he  will  not  be 
boisterous,  in  the  manner  of  a  man  of 
strife  and  contention.  IT  Nor  lift  up. 
That  is,  his  voice.  tf  Nor  cause  his  voice 
to  be  heard  in  the  street.  He  shall  not  use 
loud  and  angry  words,  as  they  do  who 
are  engaged  in  conflict,  but  all  his  teach- 
ing shall  be  gentle,  humble,  and  mild. 


break,  and  the  7smoking  flax 
shall  he  not  8quench  :  he  shal. 
bring  forth  judgment  unto  truth. 

7  or,  dimh/  burning.  8  quench  it. 

How  well  this  agrees  with  the  character 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  it  is  not  necessary  la 
pause  to  show.  He  was  uniformly  unos- 
tentatious, modest,  and  retiring.  He  did 
not  even  desire  that  his  deeds  should  bf 
blazoned  abroad,  but  sought  to  be  with- 
drawn from  the  world,  and  to  pursue  hia 
humble  path  in  perfect  peace. 

3.  A  bruised  reed.  The  word  reed 
means  the  cane,  or  calamus,  which  grows 
up  in  marshy  or  wet  places.  Isa.  xxxvi.  6. 
See  Note  ch.  xliii.  24.  The  word,  there- 
fore, literally  denotes  that  which  is  fra- 
gile, weak,  easily  waved  by  the  wind, 
or  broken  down  :  and  stands  in  contrast 
with  a  lofty  and  firm  tree.  Comp.  Matt, 
xi.  7 :  "  What  went  ye  out  in  the  wil- 
derness to  see  7  A  reed  shaken  with 
the  wind  V  The  word  here,  therefore, 
may  be  applied  to  men  that  are  conscious 
of  feebleness  and  sin ;  that  are  moved  and 
broken  by  calamity  ;  that  feel  that  they 
have  no  strength  to  bear  up  against  the 

ills  of  life.  The  word  bruised  yw* 
ratzutz  means  that  which  is  broken  or 
crushed,  but  not  entirely  broken  off.  As 
used  here,  it  may  denote  those  who  are 
in  themselves  naturally  feeble,  and  who 
have  been  crushed  or  broken  down  by  a 
sense  of  sin,  by  calamity,  or  by  aftiie- 
tion.  We  speak  familiarly  of  crushing 
or  breaking  down  by  trials ;  and  the 
phrase  here  is  intensive  and  emphatic — 
denoting  those  who  are  at  best  like  a 
reed — feeble  and  fragile  ;  and  who  in 
addition  to  that,  have  been  broken  and 
oppressed  by  a  sense  of  their  sins,  or  by 
calamity.  IT  Shall  he  not  break.  Shall 
he  not  break  off.  He  will  not  cany  on 
the  work  of  destruction,  and  entirely 
crush  or  break  it.  And  the  idea  is,  that 
he  will  not  make  those  already  broken 
down  with  a  sense  of  sin  and  with  ca- 
lamity, more  wretched.  He  will  not 
deepen  their  afflictions,  or  augment  their 
trials,  or  multiply  their  sorrows.  The 
sense  is,  that  he  will  have  an  affectionate 
regard  for  the  broken  hearted,  the  hum 
ble,the  peniteut.and  the  afflicted.     Lu 
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4  He  shall  not  fail  nor  be  dis- 
couraged, till  he  have  set  judg- 

9  broken. 


ther  has  well  expressed  this :  "  He  does 
not  cast  away,  nor  crush,  nor  condemn 
the  wounded  in  conscience,  those  who 
are  terrified  in  view  of  their  sins ;  the 
weak  in  faith  and  practice  ;  but  watches 
over  and  cherishes  them,  makes  them 
whole,  and  affectionately  embraces 
them."  The  expression  is  parallel  to 
that  which  occurs  in  ch.  lxi.  1,  where  it 
is  said  of  the  Messiah,  *  He  hath  sent 
me  to  bind  up  the  broken  hearted  ; "  and 
to  the  declaration  in  ch.  1.  4,  where  it  is 
Baid,  "  that  I  should  know  how  to  speak 
a  word  in  season  to  him  that  is  weary." 
IT  The  smoking  flax.  The  word  here 
used  denotes  flax,  and  then  a  wick  that 
is  made  of  it.  The  word  rendered  smok- 
ing—  flflS  — means  that  which  is  weak, 

small,  thin,  feeble  ;  then  that  which  is 
just  ready  to  go  out,  or  to  be  extinguish- 
ed ;  and  the  phrase  refers  literally  to  the 
expiring  wick  of  a  lamp,  when  the  oil  is 
almost  consumed,  and  when  it  shines 
with  a  feeble  and  dying  lustre.  It  may 
denote  here  the  condition  of  one  who  is 
feeble,  and  disheartened,  and  whose  love 
to  God  seems  almost  ready  to  expire.  And 
the  promise  that  he  will  not  extinguish  or 
quench  that,  means  that  he  would  cher- 
ish, feed,  and  cultivate  it ;  he  would  sup- 
ply it  with  grace,  as  with  oil  to  cherish 
the  dying  flame,  and  cause  it  to  be  en- 
kindled, and  to  rise  with  a  high  and 
Bteady  brilliancy.  The  whole  passage 
is  descriptive  of  the  Redeemer,  who  nour- 
ishes the  most  feeble  piety  in  the  hearts 
of  his  people,  and  who  will  not  suffer  true 
religion  in  the  soul  ever  to  become  wholly 
extinct.  It  may  seem  as  if  the  slightest 
breath  of  misfortune  or  opposition  would 
extinguish  it  forever  ;  it  may  be  like  the 
dying  flame  that  hangs  on  the  point  of 
the  wick,  but  if  there  be  true  religion  it 
will  not  be  extinguished,  but  will  be  en- 
jrindled  to  a  pure  and  glowing  flame, 
and  it  will  yet  rise  high,  and  bum  bright- 
ly. IT  He  shall  bring  forth  judgment. 
See  ver.  1.  The  word  "judgment"  here 
evidently  denotes  the  true  religion  ;  the 
laws,  institutions,  and  appointments  of 


ment  in  the  earl/i :  and  the  isles 
shall  wait  for  his  *law. 

d  Gen.  49. 10. 

God.  H  Unto  truth.  Matthew  (ch. 
xii.  29  )  renders  this, "  unto  victory." 
The  meaning  in  Isaiah  is,  that  he  shall 
establish  his  religion  according  to  truth ; 
he  shall  faithfully  announce  the  true  pre- 
cepts of  religion,  and  secure  their  ascen- 
dency among  men.  It  shall  overcome 
all  falsehood,  and  all  idolatry,  and  shall 
obtain  a  final  triumph  in  all  nations. 
Thus  explained,  it  is  clear  that  Matthew 
has  retained  the  general  idea  of  the  pas- 
sage, though  he  has  not  quoted  it  literally. 

4.  He  shall  not  fail.  He  shall  not 
be  weak,  feeble,  or  disheartened.  How- 
ever much  there  may  be  that  shall  tend 
to  discourage,  yet  his  purpose  is  fixed, 
and  he  will  pursue  it  with  steadiness  and 
ardour  until  the  great  work  shall  be  fully 
accomplished.  There  may  be  an  allu- 
sion in  the  Hebrew  word  here,  ^J^l 
yikhhe,   to  that  which  is  applied  to  the 

flax  ftH3  khehd  ;  and  the  idea  may  be 
that  he  shall  not  become  in  his  purposes 
like  the  smoking,  flickering,  dying  flame 
of  a  lamp.  There  shall  never  be  any 
indication,  even  amidst  all  embarrass- 
ments, that  it  is  his  intention  to  abandon 
his  plan  of  extending  the  true  religion 
through  all  the  world.  Such  also  should 
be  the  fixed  and  determined  purposes  of 
his  people.  Their  zeal  should  never 
fail ;  their  ardour  should  never  grow  lan- 
guid. IT  Nor  he  discouraged.  Mar- 
gin, broken.     The  Hebrew  word  7*n? 

yarutZy  may  be  derived  either  from  Y'4~} 
ratzaiz,   to  break,  to  break  in  pieces ; 

or  from  Y^>  rutz,  to  run,  to  move  hastily, 

to  rush  upon  any  one.  Our  translators 
have  adopted  the  former.  Gesenius  also 
supposes  that  this  is  the  true  interpreta- 
tion of  the  word,  and  that  it  means,  that 
he  would  not  be  broken,  i.  e.  checked  in 
his  zeal,  or  discouraged  by  any  opposi- 
tion. The  latter  interpretation  is  pre- 
ferred by  Vitringa,  RosenmQller,  Heng- 
stenberg;  and  others.  The  Chaldec  ren- 
ders it,"  and  shall  not  labour,"  i,  e.  shall 
not  be  fatigued,  or  discouraged.     The 
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5  Thus  saith  God  the  Lord, 
he  that  created  the  heavens,  and 
stretched  them  out ;  he  that 
spread  forth  the  earth,  and  that 

LXX  render  it  "  he  shall  shine  out,  and 
not  be  broken."  The  connexion  seems 
to  require  the  sense  which  our  translators 
have  given  to  it,  and  according  to  this, 
the  meaning  is,  *  he  shall  not  become 
broKen  in  spirit,  or  discouraged  ;  he  shall 
persevere  amidst  all  opposition  and  em- 
barrassment, until  he  shall  accomplish 
his  purposes.'  "We  have  a  similar  phra- 
seology when  we  speak  of  a  man's  being 
heart-broken.  IF  Till  he  have  set  judg- 
ment. Till  he  has  secured  the  preva- 
lence of  the  true  religion  in  all  the  world. 
T  And  the  isles.  Distant  nations  (see 
Note  ch.  xli.  1)  ;  the  heathen  nations. 
The  expression  is  equivalent  to  saying 
that  the  Gentiles  would  be  desirous  of 
receiving  the  religion  of  the  Messiah, 
and  would  wait  for  it.  See  Notes  on  ch. 
ii.  3.  IT  Shall  wait.  They  shall  be  dis- 
satisfied with  their  own  religions,  and 
Bee  that  their  idol  gods  are  unable  to  aid 
them  ;  and  they  shall  be  in  a  posture  of 
waiting  for  some  new  religion  that  shall 
meet  their  wants.  It  cannot  mean  that 
they  shall  wait  for  it,  in  the  sense  of  their 
already  having  a  knowledge  of  it,  but 
that,  their  being  sensible  that  their  own 
religions  cannot  save  them  may  be  rep- 
resented as  a  condition  of  waiting  for 
some  better  system.  It  has  been  true, 
as  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  that  the 
heathen  have  been  so  dissatisfied  with 
their  own  religion  as  to  cast  away  their 
idols,  and  to  be  without  any  religion, 
and  thus  to  be  in  a  waiting  posture  for 
some  new  and  better  system.  And  it 
may  be  true  yet  that  the  heathen  shall 
become  extensivelj  dissatisfied  with  their 
idolatry  ;  that  they  shall  be  convinced 
that  some  better  system  is  necessary, 
and  chat  they  may  thus  be  prepared  to 
welcome  the  gospel  when  it  shall  be  pro- 
posed to  them.  It  may  be  that  in  this 
manner  God  intends  to  remove  the  now 
apparently  insuperable  obstacles  to  the 
Bpread  of  the  gospel  in  the  heathen  world. 
The  LXX  render  this, "  And  in  his  name 
thall  the  Gentiles  trust,"  which  form  has 
VOL.  ii. — 5* 


which  cometh  out  of  it ;  he  that 
giveth  breath  unto  the  people  up. 
on  it,  and  spirit  to  them  that 
walk  therein : 

been  retained  by  Matthew,  ch.  xii.  21. 
IT  His  law.  His  commands,  the  insti- 
tutions of  his  religion.  The  word  "  law  " 
is  often  used  in  the  Scriptures  to  denote 
the  whole  of  religion. 

5.  Thus  saith  God  the  Lord.  This 
verse  commences  a  new  orm  of  dis- 
course. It  is  still  Jehovah  who  speaks  ; 
but  in  the  previous  verses  he  had  spoken 
of  the  Messiah  in  the  third  person  ;  here 
he  is  introduced  as  speaking  to  him  di- 
rectly. He  introduces  the  discourse  by 
showing  that  he  is  the  Creator  and  Lord 
of  all  things.  The  object  of  his  dwell- 
ing on  this  seems  to  have  been,  to  show 
that  he  had  power  to  sustain  the  Messiah 
in  the  work  to  which  he  had  called  him  ; 
and  to  secure  for  him  respect  as  having 
been  commissioned  by  him  who  had 
formed  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and 
who  ruled  over  all.  He  shows  that  he 
had  power  to  accomplish  all  that  he  hud 
promised  :  and  he  seeks  thus  to  elevate 
and  confirm  the  hopes  of  the  people, 
with  the  assurance  of  their  deliverance 
and  salvation.  IT  And  stretched  them 
out.  The  heavens  are  often  represented 
as  stretched  out  as  a  veil  (Gen.  ).  G, 
Heb.),  or  as  an  expanse  that  can  be  roll- 
ed  up  (Note,  Isa.  xxxiv.  4),  or  as  a  ten 
for  the  appropriate  dwelling  place  of  God. 
Note,  ch.  xl.  22.  His  great  power  and 
glory  are  indicated  by  the  fact  that  he 
has  stretched  out  what  to  us  appears  a 
vast  expanse  over  our  heads.  On  the 
grammatical  construction  of  the  word 
which  occurs  here  in  the  Heb.  see  Ros- 
enmuller  in  loc.  IT  He  that  spread  forth 
the  earth.  He  stretched  it  out  as  a  plain 
— retaining  the  idea  which  was  so  com- 
mon among  the  ancients  that  the  earth 
was  a  vast  plain,  reaching  from  one  end 
of  the  heavens  to  the  other.  The  words, 
however,  which  are  here  used  are  not  in- 
consistent with  the  idea  that  the  earth  ii 
a  sphere,  since  it  may  still  be  represented 
as  stretched  out,  or  expanded  to  a  vast 
extent.  The  main  idea  in  the  passage 
is  not  to  teach  the  form  in  which  the 
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6  I  the  Lord  have  called  thee 
in  righteousness,  and  will  hold 
thine  hand,  and  will  keep  thee, 
and  give  thee  for  a  covenant  of 

earth  is  made,  but  to  show  that  it  has 
Deen  made  by  God.  IT  And  that  which 
cometh  out  of  it.  The  productions  of 
the  earth — the  trees,  shrubs,  grain,  &c. 
As  the  verb  to  stretch  out  cannot  be  ap- 
plied to  these,  some  verb  must  be  under- 
stood ;  as  he  produced,  or  caused  to 
grow.  IT  He  that  giveth  breath  and 
spirit  to  them.  This  refers,  doubtless, 
to  beasts  as  well  as  to  men  ;  and  the  idea 
is,  that  God  is  the  source  of  life  to  all 
the  creatures  that  live  and  move  on  the 
earth.  The  argument  in  the  passage  is, 
that  as  God  is  the  creator  and  upholder 
of  all ;  as  he  has  given  life  to  all,  and  has 
the  universe  entirely  under  his  control, 
he  has  a  right  to  appoint  whom  he  will  to 
be  the  medium  of  his  favours  to  men,  and 
to  demand  that  suitable  respect  shall  be 
shown  to  the  Messiah  whom  he  has  de- 
signated for  this  work. 

6.  /  the  Lord  have  called  thee  in 
righteousness.  The  phrase  "  in  right- 
eeusness"  has  been  very  differently  un- 
derstood by  different  expositors.  See 
Note  ch.  xli.  10.  The  most  probable 
meaning  may  be,  '  I  have  done  it  as  a 
righteous  and  just  God,  or  in  the  ac- 
complishment of  my  righteous  purposes. 
I  am  the  just  moral  governor  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  to  accomplish  my  purposes  of 
Justice  and  fidelity,  I  have  designated 
thee  to  this  work.'  Lowth  has  well  ren- 
dered it  "  for  a  righteous  purpose."  In 
this  work  all  was  righteousness.  God 
was  righteous,  who  appointed  him  ;  it 
was  because  he  was  righteous,  and  could 
not  save  without  a  mediator  and  an 
atonement,  that  he  sent  him  into  the 
world  ;  he  selected  one  who  was  emi- 
nently righteous  to  accomplish  his  pur- 
pose ;  and  he  came  that  he  might  estab- 
lish righteousness  on  the  earth,  and  con- 
firm the  just  government  of  God.  See 
ver.  21.  IT  And  will  hold  thine  hand. 
I  will  take  thee  by  the  hand,  as  one 
does  who  guides  and  leads  another. 
The  phrase  denotes  the  same  as  to  guard, 
•r  keep-^as  we  protect  a  child  by  tak- 
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the  peop'e,    for   a  light  *of  th« 
Gentiles ; 

7  To  open  the  blind  eyes,  to 

i  Luke  2.  32.    Acta  13.  47. 

ing  him  by  the  hand.     1T  And  give  thee 
for  a  covenant.     This  is  evidently  an 
abbreviated  form  of  expression,  and  the 
meaning  is,  •  I  will  give  or  appoint  thee 
as  the  medium,  or  means  by  which  a 
covenant  shall  be  made  with  the  people  ; 
or  a  mediator  of  the  new  covenant  which 
God  is  about  to  establish  with  men.'    See 
ch.  xlix.  8.     A  similar  expression  occurs 
in  Micah  v.  5,  where  it  is  said  of  the  Mes- 
siah, *  and  this  man  shall  be  the  peace  ;" 
that  is,  he  shall  be  the  source  of  peace, 
or  peace  shall  be  established  and  main- 
tained by  him.     So  in  Eph.  ii.  14,  it  is 
said  of  him,  "  and   he  is  our  peace." 
IT  Of  the  people.     It  has  been  doubted 
whether  this  means  the  Jewish  people, 
or  the  Gentiles.    Grotius,  Hengstenberg, 
Vitringa,  and  others  understand  it  of  the 
Jews  ;  Rosenmuller  and  others,  of  the 
Gentiles.     It  is  not  easy  to  determine 
which  is  the  correct  interpretation.     But 
the  meaning  as  I  apprehend  is,  not  that 
he  would  confirm  the  ancient  covenant 
with   the  descendants  of  Abraham,  aa 
Hengstenberg  and  Vitringa  suppose,  but 
that  his  covenant  would  be  established 
with   all,  with  both  Jews   and  Gen- 
tiles.    According  to  this  it  will  refer  to 
the  Jews,  not  as  Jews,  or  as  already  in- 
terested in  the  covenant,  but  as  consti- 
tuting one  portion  of  the  world  ;  and  the 
whole  expression  will  mean,  that  his  re- 
ligion will  be  extended  to  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles ;  i.  e.  to  the  whole  world.     IT  For 
a  light  of  the  Gentiles.     See  Luke  ii. 
32.     Light  is  the  emblem  of  knowledge, 
instruction,   and  of  the   true    religion. 
The  Messiah  is  often  called  "  light,"  and 
'he  "  light  of  the  world.  "    See  Matt.  iv. 
16.  Comp.  Note    Isa.  ix.  2.  John  i.  4, 
7,  9,  iii.  19,  viii.  12,  ix.  5,  xii.  35,  46. 
Rev.  xxi.  23.    This  i?  <*ne  of  the  numer- 
ous declarations  which  occur  in  Isaiah, 
that  the  religion  of  the  Messiah  would 
be  extended  to  the  heathen  world  ;  and 
that  they,  as  well  as  the  Jews,  would 
be  brought  to  partake  of  its  privileges. 
7.   To  open  the  blind  eyes.     Thia  ui 
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bring  out  *the  prisoners  from  the 
prison,  and  them  that  sit  in  dark- 
ness "out  of  the  prison-house. 

8  I  am  the  Lord  ;  cthat  is  my 
name  :  and  emy  glory  will  I  not 


k  2  Tim.  2.  26. 
C  Ps.  83.  18. 


a  1  Peter  2.  9. 
e  ch.  48.  11. 


equivalent  to  saying  that  he  would  im- 
part instruction  to  those  who  were  igno- 
rant. It  relates  to  the  Jews  as  well  as 
to  the  Gentiles..  He  would  acquaint 
them  with  God,  and  with  the  way  of 
salvation.  The  condition  of  the  world 
is  often  represented  as  one  of  darkness, 
and  blindness.  Men  see  not  their  true 
character  ;  they  see  not  their  real  con- 
dition ;  they  are  ignorant  of  God,  and 
of  the  truths  pertaining  to  their  future 
existence  ;  and  they  need,  therefore, 
soirp  one  who  shall  enlighten,  and  sanc- 
tify, and  save  them.  IT  To  bring  out 
the  prisoners  from  the  prison.  Comp. 
ch.  lxi.  1,  2.  This  evidently  refers  to  a 
spiritual  deliverance,  though  the  lan- 
guage is  derived  from  deliverance  from 
a  prison.  It  denotes  that  he  would  res- 
cue those  who  were  confined  in  mental 
darkness  by  sin  ;  and  that  their  deliver- 
ance from  the  thraldom  and  darkness  of 
sin  would  be  as  wonderful  as  if  a  pris- 
oner should  be  delivered  suddenly  from 
a  dark  cell,  and  be  permitted  to  go  forth 
and  breathe  the  pure  air  of  freedom. 
Such  is  the  freedom  which  the  gospel 
imparts  ;  nor  can  there  be  a  more  strik- 
ing description  of  its  happy  effects  on 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  darkened  and 
wretched  men.     Comp.  1  Pet.  ii.  9. 

8.  /  am  the  Lord.  I  am  Jehovah. 
Here  is  also  a  change  in  the  address. 
In  the  previous  verses,  God  had  address- 
ed the  Messiah.  Here  he  turns  to  the 
people,  and  assures  them  that  he  is  the 
only  true  God,  and  that  he  will  not  suf- 
fer the  praise  that  is  due  to  him  to  be 
given  to  any  other,  or  to  any  graven  im- 
age. The  name  Jehovah  signifies  be- 
ing, or  essential  existence.  See  Note 
ch.  i.  9.  It  is  a  name  which  is  given  to 
none  bu*.  the  true  God,  and  which  is  ev- 
ery where  in  the  Scriptures  used  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  all  others.  TT  That 
is  my  name.     That  is  the  nara°  which 


give  to  another,  neither  my  praise 
to  graven  images. 

9  Behold,  the  former  things 
are  come  to  pass,  and  new  things 
do  I  declare ;  before  ethey  spring 
forth  I  tell  you  of  them. 

g  Acts  15.  13. 

I  have  ch'jsen  by  which  to  distinguish 
myself  from  all  idols,  and  which  I  re- 
gard as  appropriately  expressive  of  my 
existence  and  perfections.  Thus  it  Vf. 
used  in  Ps.  lxxxiii.  18.  Comp.  Ps.  xcvi. 
5.  IT  And  my  glory.  The  glory,  hon- 
our, or  praise  that  is  due  to  me.  IT  Will 
I  not  give.  I  will  not  allow  it  to  be 
ascribed  to  another  ;  I  will  not  allow 
another  to  assume  or  receive  th;  honour 
which  is  due  to  me.  IT  To  another.  To 
any  other ;  whether  it  be  man,  or  whether 
it  be  an  idol.  God  claims  that  all  appropri- 
ate honours  should  be  rendered  to  him, 
and  that  men  should  cherish  no  opinions, 
maintain  no  doctrines,  indulge  in  no 
feelings,  that  would  be  derogatory  to  the 
honour  of  his  name.  This  declaration 
is  designed  to  counteract  the  propensity 
every  where  manifest  to  attribute  to  man 
that  which  belongs  to  God, or  to  ascribe 
to  our  own  wisdom,  skill,  or  power,  that 
which  he  alone  can  accomplish.  IF  Nei- 
ther my  praise.  The  praise  which  is  due 
to  me.  He  would  not  permit  graven 
images  to  receive  the  praise  of  having 
done  that  which  he  himself  had  accom- 
plished. 

9.  Behold,  the  former  things  are  come 
to  pass.  That  is,  the  former  things 
which  he  had  foretold.  This  is  the  ev- 
idence to  which  he  appeals  in  proof  thai 
he  alone  was  God,  and  this  is  the  basis 
on  which  he  calls  upon  them  to  believe 
that  what  he  had  predicted  in  regard  to 
future  things  would  also  come  to  pass. 
He  had  by  his  prophets  foretold  events 
which  had  now  been  fulfilled,  and  this 
should  lead  them  to  confide  in  him  alone 
as  the  true  God.  IT  And  new  things  do 
I  declare.  Things  pertaining  to  future 
events  relating  to  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah,  and  to  the  universal  prevalence 
of  his  religion  in  the  world.  1T  Before 
they  spring  forth.  There  is  here  a 
beautiful  image.     The  metaphor  is  a« 
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10  Sing  unto  the  Lord  a  new 
song/  and  his  praise  from  the 
end  of  the  earth,  ye  that  go 
down  to  the  sea,  and  'all  that  is 
therein ;  the  isles,  and  the  inha- 
bitants thereof. 

i  Rev.  5.  9.  1  the,  fulness  thereof. 

ken  from  plants,  and  flowers,  the  word 
^^^  tzdmdhh  properly  referring  to  the 
springing  up  of  plants,  or  to  their  send- 
ing out  shoots,  buds,  or  flowers.  The 
phrase  literally  means,  *  before  they  be- 
gin to  germinate,'  i.  e.  before  there  are 
any  indications  of  life,  or  growth  in  the 
plant.  The  sense  is,  that  God  predicted 
the  future  events  before  there  was  any 
thing  by  which  it  might  be  inferred  that 
such  occurrences  would  take  place.  It 
was  not  done  by  mere  sagacity — as  men 
like  Burke  and  Canning  may  sometimes 
predict  future  events  with  great  proba- 
bility by  marking  certain  political  indi- 
cations or  developments.  God  did  this 
when  there  were  no  such  indications, 
and  when  it  must  have  been  done  by 
mere  omniscience.  In  this  respect,  all 
his  picdictions  differ  from  the  conjec- 
tures of  man,  and  from  all  the  reason- 
ings which  are  founded  on  mere  saga- 
city. 

10.  Sing  unto  the  Lord  a  new  song. 
It  is  common,  as  we  have  seen,  to  cele- 
brate the  goodness  of  God  in  a  hymn  of 
praise  on  the  manifestation  of  any  pecu- 
liar act  of  mercy.  See  Notes  on  ch.  xii. 
xxv.  xxvi.  Here  the  prophet  calls  upon 
all  people  to  celebrate  the  divine  mercy  in 
a  song  of  praise  in  view  of  his  goodness 
in  providing  a  Redeemer.  The  senti- 
ment is,  that  God's  goodness  in  provid- 
ing a  Saviour  demands  the  thanksgiv- 
ing of  all  the  world,  f  A  new  song. 
A  song  hitherto  unsung  ;  one  that  shall 
be  expressive  of  the  goodness  of  God  in 
this  nexo  manifestation  of  his  mercy. 
None  of  the  hymns  of  praise  that  had 
been  employed  to  express  his  former  acts 
of  goodness  would  appropriately  express 
this.  The  mercy  was  so  great  that  it 
demanded  a  song  expressly  made  for  the 
occasion.  IT  And  his  praise  from  the 
tnd  of  the  earth.     From  ali  parts  of  the 


11  Let  tne  wilderness  and  the 
cities  thereof  lift  up  their  voice, 
the  villages  that  Kedar  doth  in- 
habit :  let  the  inhabitants  of  the 
rock  sing,  let  them  shout  from 
the  top  of  the  mountains. 


earth.  Let  the  most  distant  nations  who 
are  to  be  interested  in  this  great  and 
glorious  plan,  join  in  the  glad  celebra- 
tion. On  the  meaning  of  the  phrase, 
"  end  of  the  earth,"  see  Note  ch.  xl.  28. 
IT  Ye  that  go  down  to  the  sea.  That 
is,  traders,  navigators,  merchants,  sea- 
men ; — such  as  do  business  in  the  great 
waters.  The  sense  is,  that  they  would 
be  interested  in  the  plan  of  mercy 
through  a  Redeemer ;  and  hence  they 
are  called  on  to  celebrate  the  goodness 
of  God.  Comp.  Notes  ch.  lx.  5.  This 
is  referred  to  by  the  prophet,  because  (1) 
of  the  great  multitude  who  thus  go  down 
to  the  sea  ;  and  (2)  because  their  conver- 
sion will  have  so  important  an  influence  in 
diffusing  the  true  religion  to  distant  na- 
tions. IT  And  all  that  is  therein.  Mar- 
gin, as  in  Heb.  "  the  fulness  thereof." 
All  that  fill  it ;  that  is,  either  in  ships, 
or  by  dwelling  on  the  islands  and  coasts 
The  meaning  is,  that  all  who  were  upor 
the  sea — the  completeness,  the  whole 
ness  of  the  maritime  population,  being 
equally  interested  with  all  others  in  the 
great  salvation,  should  join  in  celebrat- 
ing the  goodness  of  God.  IF  The  isles. 
A  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
world  a:e  dwellers  upon  islands.  In 
modern  times,  some  of  the  most  signal 
displays  of  the  divine  mercy,  and  some 
of  the  most  remarkable  conversions  to 
Christianity,  have  been  there.  In  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  and  in  Ceyloii,  God 
has  poured  out  his  Spirit,  and  their 
inhabitants  have  been  among  the  first 
in  the  heathen  world  to  embrace  the 
gospel. 

11.  Let  the  wilderness.  Note  ch. 
xxxv.  1.  The  word  here  denotes  the 
most  uncultivated  countries,  intimating 
that  even  the  most  rude  and  barbarouf 
people  would  have  occasion  to  rejoice, 
and  would  be  interested  in  the  mercy  of 
God.     IT  And  the  cities  thereof.     To 
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12  Let'  them  give  glory  unto 
.he  Lord,  and  declare  his  praise 
in  the  islands. 

I  Pa.  117.  i. 

us  there  seems  to  be  something  incon- 
gruous in  speaking  of  the  "  cities"  in  a 
"  wilderness."  But  we  are  to  remem- 
ber that  the  Hebrews  gave  the  name 
wilderness  or  desert  to  those  regions  that 
were  mostly  uncultivated,  or  sparsely  in- 
habited. They  were  places  that  were 
chiefly  devoted  to  pasturage,  and  not  cul- 
tivated by  the  plough,  or  regions  of  vast 
plains  of  sand  and  far-extended  barren- 
ness with  here  and  there  an  oasis  on 
which  a  city  might  be  built.  Josephus, 
speaking  of  the  desert  or  wilderness  ly- 
ing between  Jerusalem  and  Jericho, 
enumerates  several  villages  or  towns  in 
it,  showing  that  though  it  was  mainly  a 
waste,  yet  that  it  was  not  wholly  with- 
out towns  or  inhabitants.  We  are  to 
remember  also  that  large  towns  or  cities 
for  commercial  purposes,  or  thorough- 
fares, were  often  built  in  the  few  fertile 
or  advantageous  places  which  were 
found  in  the  midst  of  desert  wastes. 
Thu3  we  are  told  of  Solomon,  (2  Chron. 
viii.  4,)  that  "  he  built  Tadmor  in  the 
wilderness;"  and  we  know  that  Pal- 
myra, and  Bozrah,  and  Sela,  were 
large  cities  that  were  built  in  the  midst 
of  regions  that  were  generally  to  be  re- 
garded as  deserts,  or  waste3.  IT  The  vil- 
lages that  Kedar  doth  inhabit.  Where 
the  inhabitants  of  Kedar  dwell.  Kedar 
was  a  son  of  Ishmacl  (Gen.  xxv.  13), 
the  father  of  the  Kedarenians,  or  Cc- 
drei,  mentioned  by  Pliny  (N.  H.  v.  2), 
who  dwell  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Naba- 
thseans  in  Arabia  Deserta.  They  often 
changed  their  place,  though  it  would 
seem  that  they  usually  dwelt  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Petra,  or  Sela.  The 
name  Kedar  is  often  given  to  Arabia 
Deserta,  and  the  word  may  in  some  in- 
stances denote  Arabia  in  general.  The 
inhabitants  of  those  countries  usually 
dwell  in  tents,  and  lead  a  nomadic  and 
wandering  life.  1T  Let  the  inhabitants 
of  the  rock  sing.  It  is  uncertain  wheth- 
er the  word  "rock"  here  (Heb.  $\o 
Seiii,  Gr.  xfrpav  Petri  or  Rock")  is  to  be 


13  The  Lord  shall  go  forth 
as  a  mighty  man,  lie  shall  stir  up 
jealousy  like  a  "man  of  war  :  he 

n  Ex.  15.  3. 

regarded  as  a  proper  name,  or  to  denote 
in  a  general  sense  those  who  dwell  in 
the  rocky  part  of  Arabia.  Sela,  or  Pe- 
tra, was  the  name  of  the  celebrated  city 
that  was  the  capital  of  Idumca  ;  (see 
Notes  in  ch.  xvi.  1  :)  and  the  connection 
here  would  rather  lead  us  to  suppose 
that  this  city  was  intended  here,  and 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital  were 
called  upon  to  join  with  the  dwellers  in 
the  surrounding  cities  and  villages  in 
celebrating  the  goodness  of  God.  But 
it  may  denote  in  general  those  who  in- 
habited the  desolate  and  stony  region 
of  Arabia  Petrea,  or  whose  hema  wa3 
among  the  cliffs  of  the  rocks.  If  so,  it 
is  a  call  upon  Arabia  in  general  to  re- 
joice in  the  mercy  of  God,  and  to  give 
glory  to  him  for  providing  a  plan  of  re- 
demption— an  intimation  that  to  the  de- 
scendants of  Ishmacl,  the  blessings  of 
the  gospel  would  be  extended.  IT  Lei 
them  shout  from  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tains. They  who  had  taken  refuge 
there,  or  who  had  made  their  perma- 
nent abode  there.  Vitringa  supposes 
that  the  mountains  of  Paran  are  meant 
which  are  situated  on  the  north  of  Mount 
Sinai.  The  idea  in  the  verse  is,  that 
all  the  dwellers  in  Arabia  would  cele- 
brate the  goodness  of  God,  and  join  in 
praising  him  for  his  mercy  in  giving  a 
deliverer.  They  were  yet  to  partake  ol 
the  benefits  of  his  coming,  and  to  have 
occasion  of  joy  at  his  advent.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  Cowper  may  have  had  this 
passage  in  his  eye  in  the  following  de- 
scription of  the  final  and  universal  pre- 
valence of  the  gospel : 

The  dwciler<  in  the  vales  and  on  the  rocks. 
Shout  to  each  other,  ;md  the  mountain-tups, 

from  distant  mountains  catch  the  Hying  joy  : 
Tili  nation  after  nation  taught  the  strain. 
Kurth  rolls  the  rapturous  hosunnus  round. 

Taik. 

12.  Let  them  give  glory  in  the  isU 
ands.  Note  ch.  xli.  1.  Let  the  distant 
regions  praise  God. 

13.  The  Lord  shall  go  forth.  This 
and  the  following  verses  give  uV.  rca» 
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shall  cry,  yea,  roar  :  he  sshall 
prevail  against  his  enemies. 

14  I    have     ong    time   holden 
my  peace  :  I  have  been  still,  and  i 
refrained  myself:  noiv  'will  I  cry 

3  or. leMvehimsilJ 'mightily.       q  Job  32.  18-20.   | 

_ _ __ | 

sons  why  they  should  praise   Jehovah. 
He  would  go  forth  in  his  might  to  over-  j 
come  and  subdue  his  foes,  and  to  deli-  j 
ver  his  people.     In  his  conquests,  and  \ 
in  the  establishment  of  his  kingdom,  all 
people  would  have   occasion  to  rejoice 
and  be  glad.     ^  As  a  mighty  man.  As 
a  hero,  as  a  warrior.     Jehovah  is  often 
in  the  Scriptures  represented  as  a  hero, 
or  a  man  of  war. 

JEHOVAH  is  a  man  of  war  : 
JEHOVAH  is  his  name. 

Ex.  xv.  3. 

Who  is  this  King  of  glory? 
JEHOVAH,  strong  and  mu-hty; 
JEHOVAH  mighty  in  battle. 

Ps.  xxiv.  8. 

Comp.  Ps.  xlv.  3.  Isa.  xxvii.  1,  xxx.  30. 
IT  He  shall  stir  up  jealousy.  He  shall 
rouse  his  vengeance,  or  his  indignation. 

The  word  «^^?P  means  vengeance,  or 
indignation,  as  well  as  jealousy.  The 
image  here  is  that  of  a  warrior  who 
rushes  on  impetuously  to  take  vengeance 
on  his  foes.  IT  He  shall  cry.  He  shall 
give  a  shout,  or  a  loud  clamour.  War- 
riors usually  entered  a  battle  with  a 
loud  shout,  designed  to  stimulate  their 
own  courage,  and  to  intimidate  their 
foes.  All  this  language  is  taken  from 
such  an  entrance  on  an  engagement, 
and  denotes  the  fixed  determination  of 
God  to  overthrow  all  his  enemies. 

14.  I  have  long  time  holden  my  peace. 
This  is  the  language  of  Jehovah,  and 
it  means  that  he  had  for  a  long  time 
been  patient,  and  forbearing ;  but  that 
now  he  would  go  forth  as  a  warrior  to 
overpower  and  destroy  his  foes.  IT  I 
ie*7/  destroy.  The  word  here  used 
(from  tlB3  nasham)  denotes  properly 
to  brealhe  hard,  to  pant,  as  a  woman  in 
travail ;  and  then  to  breathe  hard  in 
any  manner.  It  here  denotes  the  hard 
breathing  which  is  indicative  of  anger, 
or  a  purpose  to  execute  vengeance, 
f  And  devour  at  once.    Marg.  "  swal- 


like  a  travailing  woman;  I  wil 
destroy  and  4devour  at  once. 

15  I  will  make  waste  mourn 
tains,r  and  hills,  and  dry  up  all 
their  herbs  ;   and  I  will  make  the 

4  moallow,  or,  sup  up.  r  ch.  4i.  :1. 

low,  or  sup  up."  The  word  Fi5*'* 
means  rather  to  breathe  hard,  to  pant, 
to  blow,  as  in  anger,  or  in  the  haste  of 
pursuit.  Tht  idea  in  the  verse  is,  that 
Jehovah  had  cor  a  long  time  restrained 
his  anger  against  his  foes,  and  had  re- 
frained from  executing  vengeance  on 
them.  But  now  he  would  rouse  his 
righteous  indignation,  and  go  forth  to 
accomplish  his  purposes  in  their  destruc- 
tion. All  this  language  is  descriptive 
of  a  hero,  or  warrior  ;  and  is,  of  course, 
not  to  be  regarded  as  applicable  liter- 
ally to  God.  He  often  uses  the  lan- 
guage of  men,  and  speaks  of  his  pur- 
poses under  the  image  of  human  pas- 
sions. But  we  are  not  to  infer  that  the 
language  is  literally  applicable  to  him, 
nor  is  it  to  be  interpreted  too  strictly, 
It  means,  in  general,  that  God  would 
go  forth  with  a  fixed  and  settled  pur- 
pose to  destroy  his  foes. 

15.  J  will  make  waste  mountains. 
This  verse  denotes  the  utter  desolation 
which  God  would  bring  upon  his  foes 
in  his  anger.  The  meaning  of  this 
part  of  the  verse  is,  that  he  would  spread 
desolation  over  the  hills  and  mountains 
that  were  well  watered  and  laid  out  in 
gardens  and  orchards.  It  was  common 
to  plant  vineyards  on  the  sides  of  hills 
and  mountains  ;  and  indeed  most  of  the 
mountains  of  Palestine  and  adjacent  re- 
gions were  cultivated  nearly  to  the  top. 
They  were  favourable  to  the  culture  of 
the  vine  and  the  olive  ;  and  by  making 
terraces,  the  greater  portion  of  the  hills 
were  thus  rescued  for  purposes  of  agri- 
culture. Yet  an  enemy  or  warrior 
marching  through  a  land  would  seek  to 
spread  desolation  through  all  its  culti- 
vated parts,  and  lay  waste  all  its  fields. 
God,  therefore,  represents  himself  as  a 
conqueror,  laying  waste  the  cultivated 
portions  of  the  country  of  his  foes.  IT  And 
dry  up  all  their  herbs.     Hs  wouJd  de* 
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rivers  islands,  and  I  will  dry  up 
the  pools. 

16  And  'I  will  bring  the  blind' 
by  a  way  that  they  knew  not ;  I 
will  lead  them  in  paths  "that  they 


s  Hoa.  2.  14. 


t  Eph.  5.  8.         to  Hos.  2.  6. 


Btroy  all  the  grain  and  fruits  on  which 
they  were  depending  for  support.  ^  And 
I  will  make  the  rivers  islands.  Or 
rather  dry  land,  or  deserts.  I  will,  in 
the  heat  of  my  anger,  dry  up  the  streams 
bo  that  the  bottoms  of  those  streams 
shall  be  dry  land.  The  word  here  ren- 
dered islands,  from  *tt$,  properly  denotes 
dry  land,  habitable  ground,  as  opposed 
to  water,  the  sea,  rivers,  &c,  and  the 
signification  islands  is  a  secondary  sig- 
nification. IT  And  I  will  dry  up  the 
pools.  The  pools  on  which  they  have 
been  dependent  for  water  for  their  flocks 
and  herds.  The  sense  of  the  whole 
passage  is,  I  will  bring  to  desolation 
those  who  worship  idols,  and  the  idols 
themselves.  I  will  produce  an  entire 
change  among  them,  as  great  as  if  I 
were  to  spread  desolation  .over  their  cul- 
tivated hills,  and  to  dry  up  all  their 
streams.  The  reference  is,  probably,  to 
the  great  changes  which  God  would 
make  in  the  heathen  world.  All  that 
flourished  on  Pagan  ground  ;  all  that 
was  nurtured  by  idolatry  ;  all  their  tem- 
ples, fanes,  altars,  shrines,  should  be 
overturned  and  demolished  ;  and  in  all 
these  things  great  and  permanent  changes 
would  be  produced.  The  time  would 
have  come  when  God  could  no  longer 
bear  with  the  growing  abominations  of 
the  Pagan  nations,  and  when  he  would 
go  forth  as  a  conqueror  to  subdue  all  to 
himself. 

16.  And  I  will  lead  the  blind.  Hav- 
ing said  in  the  previous  verses  what  he 
would  Jo  to  his  enemies,  God  now 
speaks  of  his  people.  He  would  con- 
duct them  to  their  own  land — as  a  blind 
people  that  needed  a  guide,  and  would 
remove  whatever  obstacle  there  was  in 
their  way.  By  the  "  blind"  here,  he 
refers  doubtless  to  his  own  people.  The 
term  is  applied  originally  to  his  people 
in  captivity,  as   being  ignorant,  after 


have  not  known  :  I  will  make 
darkness  .ight  before  them,  and 
crooked  things  6straight.  These 
things  will  I  do  yunto  them,  and 
not  "forsake  them. 

6  into straightness.    y  Ezek.  IS.  23.    a  Heb.  13. 

their  seventy  years'  exile,  of  the  way  ol 
return  to  their  own  land.  It  is  possible 
that  it  may  have  a  reference  to  the  fact, 
so  often  charged  on  them,  that  they 
were  characteristically  a  stupid  and  spi- 
ritually blind  people.  But  it  is  more 
probable  that  it  is  the  language  of  ten- 
derness rather  than  that  of  objurgation ; 
and  denotes  their  ignorance  of  the  way 
of  return,  and  their  need  of  a  guide, 
rather  than  their  guilt,  and  hardness  of 
heart.  If  applied  to  the  people  of  God 
under  the  New  Testament — as  the  en- 
tire strain  of  the  prophecy  seems  to  lead 
us  to  conclude — then  it  denotes  that 
Christians  will  feel  their  need  of  a  lead- 
er, counsellor,  and  guide ;  and  that 
Jehovah,  as  a  military  leader,  will  con- 
duct them  all  in  a  way  which  they  did 
not  know,  and  remove  all  obstacles  from 
their  path.  IT  By  a  way  that  they  knew 
not.  When  they  were  ignorant  what 
course  to  take  ;  or  in  a  path  which  they 
did  not  contemplate  or  design.  It  is 
true  of  all  the  friends  of  God  that  they 
have  been  led  in  a  way  which  they 
knew  not.  They  did  not  mark  out  this 
course  for  themselves ;  they  did  not  at 
first  form  the  plans  of  life  which  they 
came  ultimately  to  pursue  ;  they  have 
been  led,  by  the  Providence  of  God,  in 
a  different  path,  and  by  the  Spirit  of 
God  they  have  been  inclined  to  a  course 
which  they  themselves  would  never 
have  chosen.  Comp.  Note  ch.  xxx.  21. 
IT  J  will  make  darkness  light  before 
them.  Darkness  in  the  Scriptures  is 
the  emblem  of  ignorance,  sin,  adversity, 
and  calamity.  Here  it  seems  to  be  the 
emblem  of  adverse  and  opposing  events ; 
of  calamities,  persecutions,  and  trials. 
The  meaning  is,  that  God  would  mako 
those  events  which  seemed  to  be  ad- 
verse and  calamitous,  the  means  of  fur- 
thering his  cause,  and  promoting  the 
spirit  of  the  true  religion,  and  the  hap- 
piness of  his  people.     This  has  been. 
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17  They  ^shall  be  turned  back, 
they  shall  be  greatly  ashamed, 
that  trust  in  graven  images,  that 
say  to  the  molten  images,  Ye  are 


our  gods. 


b  Pa.  97.  7. 


eminently  the  case  with  the  persecu- 
tions which  the  church  has  endured. 
The  events  which  have  been  apparently 
most  adverse,  have  been  ultimately  over- 
ruled to  the  best  interests  of  the  true 
religion.  Such  was  the  case  with  the 
persecutions  under  the  Roman  empe- 
rors, and  in  general  such  has  been  the 
case  in  all  the  persecutions  which  the 
church  has  been  called  to  suffer.  1T  And 
crooked  things  straight.  Things  which 
seem  to  be  adverse  and  opposing — the 
persecutions  and  trials  which  the  people 
of  God  would  be  called  to  endure. 
^  And  not  forsake  them.  See  Notes 
ch.  xli.  10,  13,  14. 

17.  They  shall  he  turned  back.  The 
phrases  to  be  turned  back,  and  to  be 
suffused  with  shame,  are  frequently  used 
in  the  Scriptures  to  denote  a  state  of 
disappointment  in  regard  to  an  object 
of  trust  or  confidence,  and  especially  of 
those  who  had  trusted  in  idols.  See  Ps. 
xxxv.  4,  lxx.  3,  xcvii.  7.  Comp.  Notes 
Isa.  i.  29,  xix.  9,  xxxvii.  27.  See  also 
Ezek.  xvi.  52,  liv.  63.  The  sense  here 
is,  that  they  should  find  no  such  pro- 
tection in  their  idol  gods  as  they  had 
hoped,  and  that  they  should  be  covered 
with  conscious  guilt  for  ever  having 
trusted  in  them  and  given  to  them  the 
homage  which  was  due  to  the  true 
God. 

18.  Hear,  ye  deaf.  This  is  evidently 
an  address  to  the  Jews,  and  probably  to 
the  Jews  of  the  time  of  the  prophet. 
He  had  been  predicting  the  coming  of 
the  Messiah,  and  the  influence  of  his 
religion  on  the  Gentile  world.  He  had 
said  that  God  would  go  forth  to  destroy 
the  idolatry  of  the  heathen  nations,  and 
to  convince  them  of  the  folly  of  the 
worship  of  images,  and  to  confound 
them  for  putting  their  trust  in  them. 
He  seems  here  to  have  recollected  that 
mis  was  the  easily-besetting  sin  of  his 
»wn  countrymen,  and  perhaps  especially 


18  Hear,  eye  deaf;  and  lookt 
ye  dblind,  that  ye  may  see. 

19  Who  is  blind,  but  my  ser- 
vant ?  or  deaf,  as  my  messenger 
that  I  sent  ?    who  is  blind  as  he 


c  ch.  6.  10. 


d  John  9.  39. 


of  the  times  when  he  penned  this  por- 
tion of  the  prophecy — under  the  reign 
of  Manasseh  ;  that  that  generation  was 
stupid,  blind,  deaf  to  the  calls  of  God, 
and  sunk  in  the  deepest  debasement  of 
idolatry.  In  view  of  this,  and  of  the 
great  truths  \n  tich  he  had  uttered,  he 
calls  on  them  to  hear,  to  be  alarmed,  to 
return  to  God,  and  assures  them  that 
for  these  sins  they  exposed  themselves 
to,  and  must  experience,  his  sore  dis- 
pleasure. The  statement  of  these 
truths,  and  the  denouncing  of  these 
judgments,  occupy  the  remainder  of  thia 
chapter.  A  similar  instance  occurs  in 
ch.  ii.,  where  the  prophet  having  fore- 
told the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  and  the 
fact  that  his  religion  would  be  extended 
among  the  Gentiles,  turns  and  reproves 
the  Jews  for  their  idolatry  and  crimes. 
See  Notes  on  that  chapter.  The  Jew- 
ish people  are  often  described  as  "  deaf" 
to  the  voice  of  God,  and  "blind"  to 
their  duty  and  their  interests.  See  Isa. 
xxix.  18,  xlii.  8.  IT  And  look — that  ye 
may  see.  This  phrase  denotes  an  at- 
tentive, careful  and  anxious  search,  in 
order  that  there  may  be  a  clear  view  of 
the  object.  The  prophet  calls  them  to 
an  attentive  contemplation  of  the  object, 
that  they  might  have  a  clear  and  dis- 
tinct view  of  it.  They  had  hitherto 
looked  at  the  subject  of  religion  in  a 
careless,  inattentive,  and  thoughtless 
manner. 

19.  Who  is  Hind,  but  my  servant? 
Some  of  the  Jewish  expositors  suppose 
that  by  "  servant"  here  the  prophet 
himself  is  intended,  who  they  suppose 
is  here  called  blind  and  deaf  by  the  im- 
pious Jews  who  rejected  his  message. 
But  it  is  evident,  that  by  "servant" 
here  the  Jewish  people  themselves  are 
intended,  the  singular  being  used  for  the 
plural,  in  a  sense  similar  to  that  where 
they  are  so  often  called  "  Jacob "  and 
"  Israel."  The  phrase  ■  servants  of  God 
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*\at  u  perfect,  and  blind   as  the 
Lord's  servant  ? 


20  Seei 


many 


thin 


srs. 


>ut 


is  often  given  to  his  people,  and  is  used 
to  denote  true  worshippers.  The  word  is 
here  used  to  denote  those  who  professed 
to  be  the  true  worshippers  of  Jehovah. 
The  prophet  had,  in  the  previous  verses, 
spoken  of  the  blindness  and  stupidity 
of  the  Gentile  world.  He  here  turns  to 
his  own  countrymen,  and  addresses 
them  as  more  blind,  and  deaf,  and  stu- 
pid than  they.  '  Who/  he  asks,  '  is  as 
blind  as  they  are  V  Where  are  any  of 
the  heathen  nations  so  insensible  to  the 
appeals  of  God,  and  so  hard-hearted  ? — 
The  idea  of  the  prophet  is,  that  the  Jews 
had  had  far  greater  advantages,  and  yet 
they  were  so  sunk  in  sin  that  it  might  be 
said  that  comparatively  none  were  blind 
but  they.  Even  the  degradation  of  the 
heathen  nations,  under  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  could  not  be  com- 
pared with  theirs.  IT  As  my  messenger 
that  I  sent.  Lowth  renders  this,  "  And 
deaf,  as  he  to  whom  I  have  sent  my 
messengers."  The  LXX  render  it, 
"  And  deaf  but  those  that  rule  over 
them  ;"  by  a  slight  change  in  the  He- 
brew text.  The  Vulgate  reads  it  as 
Lowth  has  rendered  it.  The  Chaldee 
renders  it,  "  If  the  wicked  are  convert- 
ed, shall  they  not  be  called  my  servants  ? 
And  the  sinners  to  whom  I  sent  my 
prophets  V  But  the  sense  seems  to  be 
this : — The  Jewish  people  were  regard- 
ed as  a  people  selected  and  preserved 
by  God  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
and  extending  the  true  religion.  They 
might  be  spoken  of  as  sent  for  the  great 
purpose  of  enlightening  the  world — as 
God's  messengers  in  the  midst  of  the 
deep  darkness  of  benighted  nations,  and 
as  appointed  to  be  the  agents  by  which 
the  true  religion  was  to  be  perpetuated 
and  propagated  on  earth.  Or  perhaps, 
the  word  'messenger'  here  may  denote 
collectively  the  Jewish  leaders,  teachers, 
and  priests,  who  had  been  sent  as  the 
messengers  of  God  to  that  people,  and 
who  were,  with  the  people,  sunk  in  deep 
debasement  and  sin.     tf  ,4s  he  that  is 


perfect;  M^Ig-     A  great  variety  of 


thou  observest  not ;  opening  thft 
ears,  but  he  heareth  not. 


interpretations  has  been  offered  on  thi* 
word — arising  from  the  difficulty  oi 
giving  the  appellation  "  perfect "  to  a 
people  so  corrupt  as  were  the  Jews  in 
the  time  of  Isaiah.  Jerome  renders  it, 
"  qui  venundatus  est" — he  thai  is  sold. 
The  Syriac  renders  it,  "  Who  is  blind 
as  the  prince  1"  Symmachus  renders  it, 
us  o  riXet'JS  ;  and  Kimchi  in  a  similar 
manner  by  tDn72in  tamim,  perfect.  The 
verb  cVJ  means  properly  to  be  whole, 
sound,  safe  ;  to  be  completed,  finished, 
ended ;  and  then  to  be  at  peace,  or 
friendship  with  any  one.  And  it  may 
be  applied  to  the  Jews,  to  whom  it  un- 
doubtedly refera  here,  in  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing senses;  either  (1)  ironically,  as 
claiming  to  be  perfect ;  or  (2)  as  those- 
who  professed  to  be  perfect ;  or  (3)  as 
being  favoured  with  rites,  and  laws,  and 
a  civil  and  sacred  constitution  that  were 
complete  ( Vitringo) ;  or  (4)  as  being 
in  friendship  with  God,  as  Grotius  and 
Gesenius  suppose.  It  most  probably 
refers  to  the  fact  that  they  were  richly 
endowed  by  Jehovah  with  complete  and 
happy  institutions  adapted  to  their  en- 
tire welfare,  and  such  as  in  comparison 
with  other  nations  were  fitted  to  make 
them  perfect.  IT  As  the  Lord's  serv- 
ant. The  Jewish  people,  professing  to 
serve  and  obey  God. 

20.  Seeing  many  things.  That  is,  the 
people,  the  Jews,  spoken  of  here  as  the 
servants  of  God.  They  had  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  many  things  pertain- 
ing to  the  law,  the  government,  and  the 
dealings  of  Jehovah.  They  had  often 
witnessed  his  interposition  in  the  days  of 
calamity,  and  he  often  rescued  them  from 
peril.  These  things  they  could  not  but 
have  observed,  much  as  they  had  chosen 
to  disregard  the  lessons  which  they  were 
calculated  to  convey.  IT  But  thou  ob- 
servest not.  Thou  dost  not  keep  them 
(""lEwI"})  ;  thou  dost  not  regard  them. 
tf  Opening  the  cars.  Thou  hast  thine 
ears  open.  They  heard  the  woids  of 
1  the  law,  and  the  instructions  conveyed 
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21   The  Lord  is  well  pleased  |  will  magnify8  the  law,  and  make 
for7  his  righteousness'  sake  ;   he  j  9it  honourable. 

/I's.  71. 16, 19.    Rom.  10.  3,  4.    Philip.  3.  9.  g  Mat.  5.  17.  9  or,  him. 


by  tradition  from  their  fathers,  but  they 
did  not  lay  them  to  heart,  or  give  heed 
to  them.     See  Note  on  ch.  vi.  10. 

21.  The  Lord  is  well  pleased  for  his 
righteousness'  sake.  There  is  great 
variety  in  the  translation  and  interpret- 
ation of  this  verse.    Lowth  renders  it, 

Yet  JEHOVAH  was  gracious  unto  him  for  his 

truth's  sake  ; 
He  hath  exalted  his  own  praise,  and  made  it 

glorious. 

Noyes  renders  it, 

It  pleased  JEHOVAH  for  his  roodness'  sake 

To  ijive  him  a  law  gveat  :uid  glurio'is  ; 

Ana  yet  it  is  a  robbed  and  plundered  people. 

The  LXX  render  it,  "  The  Lord  God 
determined  that  he  should  be  justified, 
and  magnify  his  praise."  The  Chaldee 
renders  it,  "  Jehovah,  willed  that  Israel 
should  be  justified  ;  he  magnified  the 
doers  of  his  law,  and  comforted  them." 
The  Syriac,  "  The  Lord  willed  on  ac- 
count of  his  righteousness  to  magnify 
his  law,  and  to  commend  it."  Vitringa 
explains  it, '.'  God  has  embraced  the 
Jewish  people  in  his  love  and  favour, 
and  regards  them  as  acceptable  to  him- 
self, not  indeed  on  account  of  any  merit 
of  theirs,  or  on  account  of  any  external 
advantages,  but  on  account  of  his  own 
truth,  fidelity,  and  equity,  that  he  might 
fulfil  the  promises  which  he  made  to 
their  fathers."  This  seems  to  express 
the  sense  of  the  passage.  According  to 
this,  it  refers  solely  to  the  Jewish  people, 
and  not  as  is  often  supposed  to  the  Mes- 
siah. The  phrase,  "  is  well  pleased," 
means  that  Jehovah  takes  delight  in  his 
people,  or  looks  upon  them  with  an  eye 
of  tenderness  and  affection.  He  finds 
pleasure  in  contemplating  them  as  his 
people,  and  in  regarding  and  treating 
them  as  such.  IT  For  his  righteousness' 
sake.  Not  for  the  righteousness  of  his 
people,  but  on  account  of  his  own  right- 
eousness ;  i.  e.  his  own  goodness,  clem- 
ency, mercy,  and  forbearance.  It  is  not 
because  he  sees  in  them  any  thing  that 
should  Wxii  \i*Q  love;  or  excite  his  favour  ; 
for  he  says  (ver.  22)  that  they  are  robbed, 
wid  plundf  >d,  and  hid,  and   bound  in 


But  Jehovah  had  selected  their 
as   his   own  peoj  le.     Pie    had 


prison, 
fathers 

made  them  precious  promises.  He  had 
designs  of  mercy  towards  them.  He 
had  given  them  a  holy  law.  He  had 
promised  to  be  their  protector  and  their 
God.  On  this  account  he  was  pleased 
with  them  still ;  and  it  was  on  account 
of  his  own  fidelity  and  plighted  protec- 
tion, that  he  was  delighted  in  thtm  aa 
his  people.  The  word  "  righteousness," 
therefore,  P^.-*  ,  is  used  to  denote  God'a 
purpose  to  do  right ;  i.  e.  to  adhere  to  his 
promises,  and  to  maintain  a  character 
of  fidelity  and  integrity.  He  would  not 
fail,  or  violate  his  own  pledges  to  his 
people.  IT  He  will  magnify  the  law. 
The  word  law  here  is  used  to  denote 
the  entire  series  of  statutes,  or  legisla- 
tive acts  of  God,  in  regard  to  the  Jew- 
ish people — including  all  his  promises 
and  pledges  to  them.  And  the  meaning 
is,  that  he  would  so  deal  with  them  aa 
to  make  that  law  important  in  their 
view  ;  so  as  to  show  that  he  regarded 
it  as  of  infinite  moment.  He  would 
adhere  strictly  himself  to  all  his  own 
covenant  pledges  in  that  law,  so  as  to 
show  that  he  regarded  it  as  sacred  and 
of  binding  obligation  ;  and  all  his  deal- 
ings with  them  under  that  law  would 
be  such  as  to  magnify  its  importance 
ana  purity  in  their  view.  The  Hebrew 
is,  "  he  will  make  the  law  great ;"  that 
is,  he  will  make  it  of  great  importance. 
IT  And  make  it  honourable.  Or  make 
it  glorious,  by  himself  showing  a  con- 
stant regard  for  it,  and  by  so  dealing 
with  them  that  they  should  be  brought 
to  see  and  feel  its  importance.  Ac* 
cording  to  this,  which  is  the  obvious 
interpretation,  the  passage  has  no  refer- 
ence particularly  to  the  Messiah.  It  is 
true,  however,  that  the  language  here 
used  is  such  as  would  appropriately  de- 
scribe the  work  of  the  Redeemer ;  and 
that  a  large  part  of  what  he  did  in  hia 
public  ministry,  and  by  .his  atonement, 
was  "  to  magnify  the  law  and  make  it 
honourable  ;" — to  vindicate  its  equity- 
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22  But  this  is  a  people  robbed 
and  spoiled  ;*  they1  are  all  of  them 
snared  in  holes,  and  they  are  hid 
in  prison-houses :  they  are  for  a 

t  ch.  IS.  Z 

1  or,  insnaring  all  the  young  men  of  them. 

lo  urge  its  binding  obligation — to  sus- 
tain its  claims — to  show  that  it  could 
rvpt  be  violated  with  impunity — and  to 
demonstrate  that  its  penalty  was  just. 
The  whole  effect  of  the  Redeemer's 
work  is  to  do  honour  to  the  lav/  of  God, 
nor  has  any  thing  occurred  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  world  that  has  done  so  much 
to  maintain  its  authority  and  binding 
obligation  as  his  death  on  the  cross  in 
the  place  of  sinners. 

22.  But  this  is  a  people  robbed  and 
spoiled.  The  Jewish  people,  though 
Highly  favoured,  have  been  so  unmind- 
ful of  the  goodness  of  God  to  them,  that 
ne  has  given  them  into  the  hand  of 
their  enemies  to  plunder  them.  This  is 
to  be  conceived  as  spoken  after  the 
captivity,  and  while  the  Jews  were  in 
exile.  Their  being  robbed  and  spoiled, 
therefore,  refers  to  the  invasion  of  the 
Chaldeans,  and  is  to  be  regarded  as  spo- 
ken prophetically  of  the  exiled  and  op- 
pressed Jews  while  in  Babylon.  1T  They 
are  all  of  them  snared  in  holes.  This 
passage  has  been  variously  rendered. 
Lowth  renders  it, 

"  All  their  chosen  youth  are  taken  in  the  toils  ;" 

following  in  this  the  translation  of  Je- 
rome, and  rendering  it  as  Le  Clerc  and 
Houbigant  do.  The  LXX  read  it, 
"  And  I  saw,  and  the  people  were  plun- 
dered and  scattered,  and  the  snare  was 
in  all  their  private  chambers,  and  in  their 
houses  where  they  hid  themselves ;" — 
meaning,  evidently,  that  they  had  been 
taken  by  their  invaders  from  the  places 
rfrhere  they  had  secreted  themselves  in 
their  own  city  and  country.  The  Chal- 
dee  renders  it,  "  All  their  youth  were 
covered  with  confusion,  and  shut  up  in 
prison."  The  Syriac,  "  All  their  youth 
are  snared,  and  they  have  hid  them 
bound  in  their  houses."  This  variety 
&  interpretation  has  arisen  in  part,  be- 
sause  the  Hebrew  which  is  rendered  in 


prey,  and  none  delivereth:  for  a 
2spoil,  ant  none  saith,  Restore. 

23  Who  among  you  will  giv« 
ear  to  this  1  who  will  hearken; 
and  hear  for  3the  time  to  come  1 

2  treading.  3  after  time. 

our  version,  "  in  holes,"  t3*Hln3  ,  may 
be  either  the  plural  form  of  the  word 
"Ilt"l3  chosen,  selected;  and  thence 
youths — selected  for  their  beauty,  or 
strength  ;  or  it  may  be  the  plural  form 
of  the  word  ""lin  ,  a  hole,  or  cavern, 

with  the  preposition  3  Beth  prefixed. 
Our  translation  prefers  the  latter ;  and 
this  is  probably  the  correct  interpreta- 
tion, as  the  parallel  expression,  "  they 
are  hid  in  prison-houses,"  seems  to  de- 
mand this.  The  literal  interpretation, 
of  the  passage  is,  therefore,  that  they 
were  snared,  or  secured  in  the  caverns, 
holes,  or  places  of  refuge  where  they 
sought  security.  IT  And  they  are  hid 
in  prison-houses.  They  were  con- 
cealed in  their  houses  as  in  prisons  so 
that  they  could  not  go  out  with  safety, 
or  without  exposing  themselves  to  the 
danger  of  being  taken  captive.  The 
land  was  filled  with  their  enemies,  and 
they  were  obliged  to  conceal  themselves 
if  possible  from  their  foes.  IT  And  none 
saith,  Restore.  There  is  no  deliverer — 
no  one  who  can  interpose,  and  compel 
the  foe  to  give  up  his  captives.  The 
sense  is,  the  Jewish  captives  were  so 
strictly  confined  in  Babylon,  and  under 
a  government  so  powerful,  that  there 
was  no  one  who  could  rescue  them,  or 
that  they  were  so  much  the  object  of 
contempt,  that  there  were  none  who 
would  feel  so  much  interest  in  them  as 
to  demand  them  fror.i  their  foes. 

23.  Who  among  you  will  give  ear  to 
this  ?  Who  is  there  in  the  nation  that 
will  be  so  warned  by  the  judgments  of 
God,  that  he  will  attend  to  the  lessons 
which  he  designs  to  teach,  and  reform 
his  life,  and  return  to  him  ?  It  is  im- 
plied by  these  questions  that  such  ought 
to  be  the  effect ;  it  is  implied  also  that 
they  were  so  sunken  and  abandoned 
that  they  would  not  do  it.  These  judg. 
ments  were  a  loud  call  on  the  nation  *c 
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24  Who  gave  Jacob  for  a  spoil, 
and  Israel  to  the  robbers  ?  did 
not  the  Lord,  he*  against  whom 
we  have  sinned  ?  for  they  would 
not  walk  in  his  ways,  neither 
were  they  obedient  unto  his  law. 

25  Therefore  he  hath  poured 

k  Judg.  2.  14.     Neh.  9.  36,  27. 

turn  to  God,  and,  in  time  to  come,  to 
avoid  the  sins  which  had  made  it  neces- 
sary for  him  to  interpose  in  this  manner, 
and  give  them  to  spoil. 

24.  Who  gave  Jacob  for  a  spoil  ? 
Who  gave  up  the  Jewish  people  to  be 
plundered  ?  The  object  of  this  verse  is, 
to  bring  distinctly  before  them  the  fact 
that  it  was  Jehovah,  the  God  of  their 
fathers,  and  of  their  nation,  who  had 
brought  this  calamity  upon  them.  It 
was  not  the  work  of  chance,  but  it  was 
the  immediate  and  direct  act  of  God  on 
account  of  their  sins.  Probably,  as  a 
people,  they  were  not  disposed  to  believe 
this ;  and  the  prophet,  therefore,  takes 
occasion  to  call  their  attention  particu- 
larly to  this  fact. 

2iS.   Therefore  he  hath  poured  upon 


upon  him  the  fury  of  his  anger 
and  the  strength  of  battle :  and 
it  hath  set  him  on  fire'  round 
about,  yet"4  he  knew  not ;  and  it 
burned  him,  yet.  he  laid  it  not  tn 
heart. 


I  Deut.  32.  2Z 


m  Hos.  7.  9. 


him  the  fury  of  his  anger.  His  right- 
eous indignation  in  the  overturning  of 
their  nation,  the  destruction  of  their 
temple  and  city,  and  in  carrying  them 
captive  into  a  distant  land,  f  And  it 
hath  set  him  on  fire.  That  is,  the  fury 
of  Jehovah  kindled  the  flame  of  war  all 
around  the  Jewish  nation,  and  spread 
desolation  every  where.  IT  Yet  he  knew 
not.  They  refused  to  attend  to  it, 
and  lay  it  to  heart.  They  pursued  their 
ways  of  wickedness,  regardless  of  the 
threatening  judgments,  and  the  impend- 
ing wrath  of  God.  They  did  not  con~ 
sider  that  these  evils  were  inflicted  fot 
their  crimes,  nor  did  they  turn  from 
their  sins  when  they  were  thus  th-  *%K* 
ened  with  the  wrath  of  God. 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 


ANA  LYSIS. 

This  chapter  is  evidently  a  continuation  of  the  subject  discussed  in  the  previous  chapters,  ani 
refers  mainly  to  the  promised  deliverance  from  Babylon.  The  people  of  Cod  are  still  contemplated 
by  the  prophet  as  Buttering  the  evils  of  thiir  long  and  painfui  captivity,  and  his  object  is  to  comfort 
them  with  the  assurances  of  deliverance.  Thft  Chapter  may  be  regarded  as  composed  of  a  succession 
of  arguments,  all  tending  to  .-how  them  that  God  would  be  their  protector,  and  that  the  r  deliver- 
ance would  be  certain.  These  arguments  are  riot  distinguished  by  any  very  clear  murks  of  transition, 
and  all  divisions  of  the  chapter  mu-t  be  in  a  measure  arbitrary.  But  perhaps  the  following  airange- 
ment  will  comprise  the  considerations  which  th*;  prophet,  designed  to  suggest. 

I.  In  the  previous  chapter  he  had  severely  rebuked  the  Jews,  as  being  deaf,  and  blind,  and  had 
showed  them  that  it  was  on  account  of  their  sins  that  these  calamities  had  come  upon  them  Vet 
he  now  turns  and  says,  that  they  are  the  people  whom  lie  had  redeemed,  and  whom  it  was  his  pur- 
pose to  deliver,  and  repeats  the  solemn  assurance  that  they  would  be  rescued,  vs.  1—7.  Thi;  assur- 
ance  consists  of  many  items  or  cons 'derations  showing  that  they  would  be  recovered  however  far 
they  wee  driven  from  their  own  land,  ic)  God  had  formed  and  redeemed  them,  ver.  1.  It  followed 
from  this  that  a  God  of  covenant  faithfulness  would  be  with  them  in  their  trials,  ver.  2.  ('.)  They 
had  been  so  precious  to  him  and  valuable  that  he  had  given  entire  nations  for  their  ransom,  ver.  3. 
It  followed  from  this,  that  he  would  continue  to  give  more,  if  necessary,  for  their  ransom,  ver7  4  (c)  II 
was  the  fixed  purpose  of  God  to  gather  them  again,  wherever  they  might  be  scattered,  and  tilt;  /.ad 
therefore,  nothing  to  fear,  vs.  5—7. 

_  II.  God  asserts  his  superiority  to  all  idol  gods.  He  makes  a  solemn  appeal,  as  he  had  done  in  ch. 
xli.,  to  show  that  the  idols  had  no  power  ;  and  refers  to  all  that  he  had  predicted  and  to  its  fulfilment 
in  proof  that  he  was  the  only  true  God,  and  h;:d  been  faithful  to  Ids  people,  vs.  8—13.  In  doing  this, 
he  says,  (a)  that  none  of  the  idols  had  been  able  to  predict  future  events,  vs.  S,  9 ;  (b)  that  .he  Jewish 

Eeople  were  his  witnesses  that  he  was  the  true  Cod,  and  the  only  Saviour,  vs.  IP,  11   12 ;  (c)  that  he 
ad  existed  for  ever,  and  that  110112  could  thwart  hts  designs,  ver.  13. 
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ITT.  God  asserts  h's  purpose  o  destroy  the  power  of  Babylon,  vs  14,17.  He  says,  (a)  thai  he  had 
**nt  to  Pabylon  I  by  Cyrus]  to  b'ing  dov\n  their  power,  and  prostrate  their  noble*,  v*.  11,  15;  anil  (b) 
api  eals  lo  what  lie  had  formerly  done-  refers  to  the  deliverance  from  ;  gypt;  and  asserts  it  to  be  nil 
characteristic  that  ho  made  a  way  in  the  si  a,  and  kd  lorth  the  char.o',  the  horse,  the  army,  and  lha 
power,  vs.  16,  17 

IV  Yet  he  tells  thr-m  (v.^.  18— 21>,  that  all  hn  former  wonderful  interposi  ions  would  be  surpassed", 
ikat  he  would  do  a  new  thing— so  strange,  so  wondenul  and  marvellous,  that  ;.ll  that  he  had  loimcrly 
done  should  be  ibrgottcn.  (a)  They  are  commanded  not  to  remember  iht;  lomcr  things,  ver.  18. 
<&)  He  would  do  a  new  thing  — a  thing  which  in  all  his  former  interpos. lions  had  not  I  cen  done, 
ver.  19  (c)  The  characteristics  of  tl";  future  wonder  would  be,  that  he  would  make  a  way  in  the 
wilderness,  and  rivers  in  the  desert,  ver.  19 ;  and  that  even  the  wild  beasts  of  the  d.  sert  should  be 
made  to  honour  him,  ver.  lit),  (c)  He  had  formed  that  people  lor  himself,  and  they  should  show  forth 
his  praise,  ver.  21. 

V.  From  these  promises  of  protection  and  assistance,  and  these  assurances  of  favour,  God  turns  to 
remind  thtm  of  their  sins,  and  assures  them  that  it  was  by  no  merit  of  theirs  that  he  would  thus 
int  ■rpose  to  deliver  ihcm.  He  reminds  them  'a)  of  their  having  neglec'ed  as  a  people  to  honour  him, 
and  having  withheld  what  was  his  due,  vs.  22 — 24  ;  yet  (&)  he  would  blot  out  their  sins,  but  it  was  by 
no  merit  of  theirs,  but  by  his  mere  mercy,  vs.  25,  26  ;  (c)  Ihey  hail  been  a  sinful  people,  and  he  had. 
therefore,  humbled  their  power,  and  given  the  nation  to  reproach,  and  a  curse,  vs.  27,  28.  The  same 
subject  is  resumed  and  prosecuted  in  the  next  chapter,  and  they  should  be  read  together  without  any 
interruption. 


1  But0  now,  thus  saith  the 
Lord  that  created  thee,  O  Jacob, 
and  he   that   formed   thee,  O  Is- 


0  Jer.  33.  24,  26. 


1.  Hut  now.  This  expression  shows 
lhat  this  chapter  is  connected  with  the 
n receding.  The  sense  is, '  Though  God 
has  punished  the  nation,  and  show- 
ed them  his  displeasure  (chap.  xlii.  24, 
25),  yet  noto  he  will  have  mercy,  and 
will  deliver  them.'  IT  That  created 
thee.  The  word  "  thee"  is  here  used 
evidently  in  a  collective  sense  as  deno- 
ting the  Jewish  people.  It  is  used  be- 
cause the  names"  Jacob"  and  "Israel" 
in  the  singular  number  are  applied  to  the 
people.  The  word  "  created  "  is  here 
used  to  denote  the  idea  that  as  the  pe- 
culiar people  of  God,  they  owed  their 
origin  to  him,  as  the  universe  owed  its 
origin  to  his  creative  power.  It  means 
that  as  a  people  their  institutions,  laws, 
customs,  and  privileges,  and  whatever 
they  had  that  was  valuable,  were  all  to 
be  traced  to  him.  The  same  word  oc- 
curs in  verse  7,  and  again  in  verse  15, 
*'  I  am  Jehovah — the  Creator  of  Israel, 
your  king."  See  also  ch.  xliv.  1.  Comp. 
Ps.  c.  3.  IT  Fear  not.  This  is  to  be  un- 
derstood as  addressed  to  them  when  suf- 
fering the  evils  of  the  captivity  of  Baby- 
lon. Though  they  were  captives,  and  had 
Buffered  long,  yet  they  had  nothing  to 
fear  in  regard  to  their  final  extinction 
as  a  people.  They  should  be  redeemed 
worn  captivity,  and  restored  again  to 
the  land  of  their  fathers.  The  argument 
here  is,  that  th'jy  were  the  chosen  peo- 


rael,  Fear  not  ;  for  I  have  re- 
deemed thee,  I  have  called  ihee 
by  thy  name  ;   thou  art  mine. 

pie  of  God  ;  that  he  had  organized  them 
as  his  people  for  great  and  important  pur- 
poses, and  that  those  purposes  must  be 
accomplished.  It  would  follow  from 
that,  that  they  must  be  redeemed  from 
their  captivity,  and  be  restored  again  to 
their  land.  IT  For  I  nave  redeemed  thee. 
The  word  *ti»  gaol  means  properly  to 
redeem,  to  ransom  by  means  of  a  price, 
or  a  valuable  consideration,  as  of  cap- 
tives taken  in  war  ;  or  to  redeem  a  farm 
that  was  sold,  by  paying  back  the  price. 
It  is  sometimes  used,  however,  to  denote 
deliverance  from  danger  or  bondage 
without  specifying  any  price  that  waa 
paid  as  a  ransom.  Thus  the  deliver 
ance  of  the  Jews  from  Egyptian  bond 
age  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  redemp 
tion.  Ex.  vi.  6,  xv.  13,  Comp.  Gen. 
xviii.  16.  Isa.  xxix.  22,  xliv.  23.  Jer. 
xxxi.  11.  See  Note  ch.  i.  27.  It  is 
not  improbable,  however,  that  wherever 
redemption  is  spoken  of  in  the  Scrip  - 
tures,  even  in  the  most  general  manner, 
and  as  denoting  deliverance  from  dan- 
ger, oppression,  or  captivity,  there  is 
still  retained  the  idea  of  a  ransom  in 
some  form  ;  a  price  paid  ;  a  valuable 
consideration  ;  or  something"  that  was 
given  in  the  place  of  that  which  icat 
redeemed,  and  which  answered  the  pur- 
pose of  a  valuable  consideration,  or  a 
public  reason  of  the  deliverance.     Thua 
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2  When'  thou  passest  through 
the  waters,6  I  will  he  with  thee  ; 
and  through  the  rivers,  they  shall 
not  overflow   thee :    when   thou 

q  Pa.  66.  12.  b  Acts  27.  20,  25. 

in  regard  to  the  deliverance  from  Egypt. 
Egypt,  Ethiopia, and  Seba  are  mention- 
ed as  the  ransom  (see  Note  on  ver.  3)  ; 
and  so  in  the  deliverance  from  the  cap- 
tivity, Babylon  was  given  in  the  place  of 
the  ransomed  captives, or  was  destroyed 
in  order  that  they  might  be  redeemed. 
So  in  all  notions  of  redemption  ;  as,  e. 
g  God  destroyed  the  life  of  the  great  Re- 
deemer, or  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death, 
in  order  that  his  chosen  people  might  be 
saved.  IT  1  have  called  thee  ly  thy 
name.  To  call  by  name  denotes  inti- 
macy of  friendship.  Here  it  means  that 
God  had  particularly  designated  them 
to  be  his  people.  His  call  had  not  been 
general,  addressed  to  the  nations  at 
large, but  had  been  addressed  to  them  in 
particular.  Comp.  Ex.  xxxi.  2,  where 
God  says  that  he  had  designated  "  by 
name"  Bezaleel  to  the  work  of  con- 
structing the  tabernacle.  IT  Thou  art 
mine.  They  were  his,  because  he  had 
formed  them  as  a  people,  and  had  ori- 
ginated their  institutions;  because  he 
had  redeemed  them,  and  because  he  had 
particularly  designated  them  as  his. 
The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  his 
church  now  ;  \%&  in  a  still  more  impor- 
tant iense,  that  church  is  his.  He  has 
organized  it ;  he  has  appointed  its  pecu- 
liar institutions  ;  he  has  redeemed  it 
with  precious  blood  ;  and  he  has  called 
his  people  by  name,  and  designated  them 
as  his  own. 

2.  When  thou  passest  through  the 
waters.  This  is  a  general  promise,  and 
means  that  whenever  and  wherever  they 
should  pass  through  water  or  fire  he 
would  protect  them.  It  had  been  true 
in  their  past  history  as  a  people  ;  and 
the  assurance  is  here  given  in  order  that 
they  might  be  comforted  in  view  of  the 
calamities  which  they  were  then  suffer- 
ing in  Babylon.  Fire  and  water  are 
often  used  in  the  Scriptures  to  denote 
calamity — the  latter  because  it  over- 
whelms ;  the  former  because  it  consumes. 


walkest  through  the  'fire,  thou 
shalt  not  be  burned  ;  neither  shall 
the  flame  kindle  upon  thee. 
3  For  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God, 

/Dan.  3.  25,  27. 

See  Ps.  Ixix.  1  :  "  The  waters  are  come 
into  my  coul."  Ps.  lxxiii.  10,  exxiv.  4, 
5.  Ps.  lxvi.  12 :  "  We  went  through 
fire  and  through  water."  ^  I  will  be 
with  thee.  Comp.  Note  ch.  xli.  10. 
IT  And  through  the  rivers.  Also  ex- 
pressive of  calamity  and  danger — like 
attempting  to  ford  deep  ana  rapid 
streams.  IT  They  shall  not  overflow 
thee.  As  was  the  case  with  the  Jordan 
when  they  crossed  it  under  the  guidance 
of  Joshua,  and  a  pathway  was  made  for 
the  armies  of  Israel.  IT  When  thov 
walkest  through  the  fire.  This  is  ex- 
pressive of  calamity  and  danger  in  gen 
eral  like  passing  through  fire.  Yet  )< 
had  a  literal  fulfilment  in  the  case  of  the 
three  pious  Jews  who  were  cast  by  Ne- 
buchadnezzar into  the  burning  furnace. 
Dan.  iii.  25,  27.  IT  Neither  shall  the 
flame  kindle  upon  thee.  It  shall  not 
only  not  consume  thee,  but  it  shall  not 
even  burn,  or  injure  thee.  See  Dan.  iii. 
27.  The  Chaldee  Paraphrase  refers 
this  verse  to  the  passage  through  the 
Red  Sea,  and  to  the  protection  which 
God  gave  his  people  there.  It  is  ren- 
dered, "  In  the  beginning  when  you 
passed  through  the  Red  Sea,  my  word 
was  your  aid.  Pharaoh  and  Egypt, 
who  were  mighty  like  the  waters  of  a 
river,  were  not  able  to  prevail  against 
you.  And  when  thou  didst  go  among  a 
people  who  were  formidable  like  fire,  they 
could  not  prevail  against  you,  and  the 
kingdoms  which  were  strong  like  flame 
could  not  consume  you."  It  is,  how- 
ever, to  be  understood  rather  as  a  pro- 
mise pertaining  to  the  future ;  though 
the  language  is  mainly  derived,  un- 
doubtedly, from  God's  protecting  them 
in  their  perils  in  former  times. 

3.  Fur  /am  the  Lord  thy  God.  Thij 
verse  continues  the  statement  of  the  rea- 
sons why  he  would  protect  them.  Ho 
was  Jehovah,  their  Gcd.  He  was  not 
only  the  true  God,  but  he  was  the  God 
who  had  entered  into  solemn  covenant 
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the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  thy  Ss*    ran  om,   Ethiopia  and  Soba  fm 
viour:    I    gave'1    Egypt  for  thy     lh 

h  Prov.  21.  18 


with  ///rm.and  wjio  would  therefore 
tect  and  defend  them.    7  The  ZZbfJf  Om 
of  Israel.     It  wu  one  ofhii  char* 

istics  that   ho   was   the  God    of  Israel. 
Other  nations  worohippe  i 

He  was  THE  God  of  Lsra'-l  ;  and  as  H 

I  that  a  god  would  pTotect  his 
own  people,  so  be  hound  himself  to  de- 
liver them.     1  Thy  Saviour,     'i 
another  char  If--  had  mvtd 

th'*ni  in  days  of  peril  ;  and    be  had   as- 
sumed towai 

Saviour;  and    h^    would  maintain   that 
character.      ^  /  Sarr  EgfPt  fur   thy 
ransom.     Thii  iy  ■  v«-ry  important  | 
sage  in  regard   to  the    m 

word  re nsom.     The  *     d   "~~:    udtkV 

dtti  "  I  LMv<'"  ii  i  by  Gen 

(Comm.  in  lr>r    ,  and   :  I,  in  th«* 

future,  "  I  will  ". 

p*-s  that  it  reir-rsto  i\\r  fart  that  Usfl  OOSm- 

trie8  spe< 

in  order  to  eta*  :  the 

that  alth 
rus  did    I 

was  don-  -\iccemov 

ular,  he  ref-rs  to  tu< 
invaded  and  subdued  I 
!."»    ;  and  that  he  the:, 
subdued  Ethiopia,  a:, 
xvii.  Jo- 

i  proper  s:   t.m*, 

and  the  scope  of  the  passn 
to  understand    it  of  past  events. 
God  is  firing  a  rranon   why  h.s  people 
might  expect  protection,  and  the  reason 
here  is,  that  he  had  been  lh 
and  that  his  purpose  to  protect  them  was 
so  fixed  and  determined,  that  he  had 
brought  ruin  on  nations  more  mighty 
and  numerous  than  themselves 
to  eflect  their  The  ■ 

ypM.,  and  Seba  to  be  desolated  and 
M'ad  of  th'm,  or  in 

-.*xe,th-y  had  nothing 

to  tear  from  Babylon  or  any  other  bos- 

:ation,  bs*  tua:  rv-  wooid  efleet  their 

deliverance  e  ipense  of  the 


The  w<rd  refl  lered  "  ransom  "  ben  n 
""-  I  ;  '/-  ;•.     It  i  from  "~c* 

koji/.  nee   the   Letts  tempi 

the  Italian  coprire,  the  French  coaerfrj 

Norman  COVi  •  I  ;  Slid 

literally 

ret  ;  to  col  -  with 

any  :  I •     I     \  i      I  I 

If-  ni  j   to  "\'-:i'»"k  ; 

■   ; — and 
jiiat 

■ 

Jer.  xriii    55 

xxx.  15.  L  • 

xxxii.  21.     I':  1  1         'I 

"  ^  -  I       \   •. 

- 

nails  in 
ir 
• 
11, 
a  price  of  red 

,  concea.-  'xjx. 

xx    10,  16.      In 
that  which  was  offered  as  the  ransom 
was  supposed  to  take  the  plar 

this  idea 

skins  of  thia  pessaj-       Thus  the  L 

rnade  Egypt,  See.  thy  -,     — a  com- 

matation  for  thee  ;  a  change  for  ti. 

by  place,  and  it  was  destroyed 
mured  ■.■"■'.  e  S  -  the  CheUee,"  I  ,--.v 
the  Egyptians  as  a  comtan tattoo  for 
thee,    -"■    "  72we 

Egypt  in   thy  \  +  *\m 

tree   interpretation,  therefore,  is,  deaf 
--■-'.'■■••"  -:    -  - '    —     o  '>■••» 
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4  Since  thou  wast  precious  in 
l  ly  sight,  thou  hast  been  honour- 
able,   and   I  have   loved    thee  : 

m  up  to  desolation  and  destruction  in- 
stead of  the  Israelites.  One  of  them 
must  perish  ;  and  God  chose  that  Egypt, 
though  so  much  more  mighty  and  pow- 
erful, should  be  reduced  to  desolation  in 
order  to  deliver  his  people.  They  took 
their  place,  and  were  destroyed  instead 
of  the  Hebrews,  in  order  that  they  might 
be  delivered  from  the  bondage  under 
which  they  groaned. — This  may  be  used 
as  a  striking  illustration  of  the  atone- 
ment made  for  sin,  when  the  Lord  Je- 
sus, the  expiatory  offering,  was  made  to 
Buffer  in  the  stead — SWay^a — of  his  peo- 
ple, and  in  order  that  sinners  might  live. 
And  if  God's  giving  up  the  Egyptians 
to  destruction — themselves  so  guilty  and 
deserving  of  death — in  order  to  save  his 
people,  was  a  proof  of  his  love  for  them, 
how  much  greater  is  the  demonstration 
of  his  love  when  he  gives  his  own  holy 
Son  to  the  bitter  pains  of  death  on  a 
cross  in  order  that  his  church  may  be 
redeemed  ! — There  has  been  much  va- 
riety, as  has  already  been  intimated,  in 
the  interpretation  of  this,  and  in  regard 
to  the  time  and  events  referred  to.  It 
has,  by  many,  been  supposed  to  refer  to 
the  invasion  by  Sennacherib,  who,  when 
he  was  about  to  fall  upon  Jerusalem, 
turned  his  arms  against  the  Egyptians 
and  their  allies,  by  which  means  Jeru- 
salem was  saved  by  devoting  those  na- 
tions to  desolation.  Vitringa  explains 
it  of  Shalmaneser's  design  upon  rfie  king- 
dom of  Judah,  after  he  had  destroyed 
th*t  of  Samaria,  from  which  he  was  di- 
verted by  carrying  the  war  against  the 
Egyptians,  Cusheans,  and  Sabeans.  But 
of  this,  Lowth  says,  there  is  no  clear 
loof  in  history.  Seeker  supposes  that 
refers  to  the  fact  that  Cyrus  overcame 
those  nations,  and  that  they  were  given 
him  for  releasing  the  Jews.  Lowth 
says,  "  perhaps  <t  may  mean,  generally, 
that  God  had  often  saved  his  people  at 
the  expense  of  other  nations,  whom  he 
nad  as  it  were  m  their  stead,  given  up 
to  destruction."  The  exact  historical 
facts  in  the  case  cannot  be  clearly  made 


therefore    will   I   give   men   fo» 
thee,  and  people  for  thy  alife. 


2  or,  person. 


out ;  nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  thai 
many  things  of  this  nature  should  re- 
main obscure  for  want  of  the  light  of 
history,  which  in  regard  to  those  times 
is  extremely  deficient.  In  regard  to 
Egypt,  however,  I  think  the  case  is  clear. 
Nothing  is  more  manifest  than  that  the 
prophet  refers  to  that  great  and  wonder- 
ful fact — the  common-place  illustration 
of  the  sacred  writers — that  the  Egyptians 
were  destroyed  in  order  to  effect  the  de- 
liverance of  the  Jews,  and  were  thus 
given  as  a  ransom  for  them.  IT  Ethio- 
pia. Heb.  Cush.  In  regard  to  this 
country,  see  Note  on  ch.  xviii.  1.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  the  prophet  here  re- 
fers to  the  facts  referred  to  in  that  chap- 
ter, and  the  destruction  which  it  is  there 
said  would  come  upon  that  land.  IT  And 
Scba.  This  was  the  name  of  a  people 
descended  from  Cush,  Gen.  >.  7  ;  and 
hence  the  name  of  the  country  which 
they  occupied.  According  to  Josephus, 
Ant.  II.  10,  2,  it  seems  to  have  been 
MeroS,  a  province  of  Ethiopia,  distin- 
guished for  its  wealth  and  commerce 
surrounded  by  the  two  arms  or  branch- 
es of  the  Nile.  There  still  remain  the 
ruins  of  a  metropolis  of  the  same  name, 
not  far  from  the  town  of  Shandy.  Kep- 
pel's  Travels  in  Nubia  and  Arabia,  1829. 
Merofi  is  a  great  island  or  peninsula  in 
the  north  of  Ethiopia,  and  is  formed  by 
the  Nile,  and  the  Astaboras,  which 
unites  with  the  Nile.  It  was  probably 
anciently  called  Seba,  and  was  conquer- 
ed by  Cambyscs,  the  successor  of  Cyrus, 
and  by  him  called  Mcro&,  after  his  sis- 
ter. That  it  was  near  to  Ethiopia  is 
apparent  from  the  fact  that  it  is  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  it.  Comp.  Ps. 
lxx.  10.  Isa.  xlv.  14.  Herod,  iii.  20. 
They  would  naturally  ally  themselves 
to  the  Ethiopians,  and  share  the  same 
fate. 

4.  Since  thou  wast  precious  in  my 
sight.  This  verse  contains  another  rea- 
son why  God  would  defend  and  deliver 
them.  That  reason  was,  that  he  had  loved 
them  as  his  people  ;  and  he  was  willing 
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5  Fear   not ;   for   I   am   with    and  my  daughters  from  the  ends 
thee  :  I  will  bring  thy  seed  from    of  the  earth  : 

the  east,   and  gather  thee   from  i      7  Even  every  one  that  is  called 
the  west ;  j  mby  my  name  :  for  I  have  created 

6  I  will  say  to  the  north,  Give  j  him  for  my  glory,  I  have  formed 
up  ;    and  to  the  south,  Keep  not    him  ;  yea,  I  have  made  °him. 
bacK :    bring  *my  sons  from  far,  I    k  ch.  l8. 7.     m  Jame8  2. 7.     0  Eph.  2  10. 


therefore,  that  other  people  should  be 
overcome  in  order  that  they  might  be 
saved.  IT  Thou  hast  been  honourable. 
This  does  not  refer  so  much  to  their  per- 
sonal character,  as  to  the  fact  that  they 
had  been  honoured  by  him  with  being  the 
depository  of  the  precious  truths  of  his 
religion.  It  means  that  he  had  made 
them  honourable  by  the  favours  bestowed 
on  them,  not  that  they  were  honourable 
in  reference  to  their  own  personal  char- 
acter and  worth.  T  Therefore  will  I 
give  men  for  thee.  As  in  the  case  of 
Egypt,  Ethiopia,  and  Seba,  ver.  3.  He 
would  cause  other  nations  to  be  destroy- 
ed, if  it  were  necessary,  in  order  to  ef- 
fect their  deliverance,  and  to  restore 
them  to  their  own  land.  We  learn  here, 
(1.)  That  nations  and  armies  are  in  the 
hand  of  God,  and  at  his  disposal.  (2.) 
That  his  people  are  dear  to  his  heart, 
and  that  it  is  his  purpose  to  defend  them. 
(3.)  That  the  revolutions  among  nations, 
the  rise  of  one  empire,  and  the  fall  of 
another,  are  often  in  order  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  his  church,  to  defend  it  in 
danger,  and  deliver  it  in  time  of  calam- 
ity. (4.)  That  his  people  should  put 
the  utmost  confidence  in  God  as  being 
able  to  defend  them,  and  as  having  form- 
ed a  purpose  to  preserve  and  save  them. 
Expressions  similar  to  those  used  in  this 
verse  occur  frequently  among  the  Arabi- 
ans. See  Rosenm filler  in  loco.  IF  For 
thy  life.  Margin,  person.  The  Hebrew 
is,  for  thy  soul;  that  is,  on  account 
of  thee  ;  or  in  thy  place,  See  Notes  on 
ver.  3. 

5.  Fear  not.  Note  ch.  xli.  10,  14. 
Comp.  ch.  xliii.  1.  T  /  will  bring  thy 
seed.  Thy  children  ;  thy  descendants. 
The  sense  is,  I  will  re-collect  my  scat- 
tered people  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
The  passage  appears  to  have  been  tak- 
ea  from  Deut.  xxx.  3,  whsre  God  orom- 
vor..  ii. — 8 


ises  to  gather  his  people  together  again 
if  they  should  be  scattered  among  the 
nations,  and  should  then  repent.  Vitrin- 
ga  understands  this  of  the  spiritual  de- 
scendants of  the  Jews,  oi  vf  those  who 
should  believe  on  the  Messiah  among 
the  Gentiles,  and  who  should  become  the 
people  of  God.  But  the  more  natural 
interpretation  is,  to  refer  it  to  the  Jews 
who  were  scattered  abroad  during  the 
exile  at  Babylon,  and  as  a  promise  to 
re-collect  them  again  in  their  own  land. 
ff  From  the  east,  &c.  From  all  parts 
of  the  earth  ;  from  all  lands  where  they 
were  scattered.  That  they  were  driven 
to  other  places  than  Babylon  on  the  in- 
vasion of  their  land  by  the  Chaldeans,  is 
abundantly  manifest  in  the  historical  re- 
cords. Ezek.  v.  12,  xvii.  21.  Jer.  ix. 
16.  Zech.  ii.  6.  Amos  ix.  9. 

6.  /  will  say  to  the  north,  Give  up. 
Give  up  my  people,  or  restore  them  to 
their  own  land.  IT  Bring  my  sons,  &c. 
Bring  all  my  people  from  the  distant 
lands  where  they  have  been  driven  in 
their  dispersion.  This  is  a  beautiful  pas- 
sage. As  if  all  lands  were  under  the 
control  of  God,  and  he  could  at  once 
command  and  they  would  obey,  he  calls 
on  them  to  yield  up  his  people  to  their 
own  country.  He  issues  a  command- 
ment which  is  heard  in  all  quarters  of 
the  globe,  and  the  scattered  people  of 
God  come  flocking  again  to  their  own 
land. 

7.  Every  one  that  is  called  by  my 
name.  To  be  called  by  the  name  of 
any  one  is  synonymous  with  being  re- 
garded as  his  son,  since  a  son  bear!  the 
name  of  his  father.  See  ch.  xliv.  b, 
xlviii.  1.  The  expression,  therefore, 
means  here,  all  who  were  regarded  as 
the  children  of  God  ;  and  the  promise 
is,  that  all  such  should  be  re-gatliered 
to  their  own  land.    V  For  I  have  ciealr 
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8  Bring  forth  the  blind  peo- 
ple that  have  eyes,  and  the  leaf 
that  have  ears. 

9  Let  all  the  nations  be  gath- 
ered together,  and  let  the  people 
be  assembled  :  who  among  them 
can  declare  this,  and  show  us 
forme  •  things  ?  let  them  brino- 
forth    their  witnesses,  that  they 

p  Ezek.  12.  2. 


cd  him.  Note  on  ver.  1.  IF  For  my 
glory.  In  order  to  show  forth,  and  il- 
lustrate my  glory.  They  shall  be,  there- 
fore, defended  and  protected  ;  and  my 
glory  shall  be  shown  in  their  recovery 
and  salvation. 

8.  Bring  forth  the  blind  people. 
Many  have  understood  this  of  the  Jews. 
So  Vitringa,  Rosenmuller,  Grotius,  and 
others  understand  it.  But  Lowth,  more 
correctly  regards  it  as  referring  to  the 
Gentiles.  It  is  designed  as  an  argu- 
ment to  show  the  superiority  of  God 
over  all  idols,  and  to  demonstrate  that 
he  was  able  to  deliver  his  people  from 
captivity  and  exile.  He  appeals,  there- 
fore (ver.  9),  to  his  own  people  in  proof 
of  his  divinity  and  power.  None  of  the 
heathen  (ver.  8)  had  been  able  to  pre- 
dict future  events,  none  of  the  heathen 
gods,  therefore,  could  save  ;  but  Jeho- 
vah, who  had  so  often  foretold  events 
that  were  fulfilled,  toas  able  to  deliver, 
and  of  that  fact  his  own  people  had  had 
abundant  evidence.  IF  That  have  eyes. 
They  had  natural  faculties  to  see  and 
know  God  (comp.  Rom.  i.  20),  but  they 
had  not  improved  them,  and  they  had, 
vherefore,  run  into  the  sin  and  folly  of 
idolatry.  The  phrase  "  bring  forth," 
implies  a  solemn  appeal  made  by  God 
to  them  to  enter  into  an  argument  on 
the  subject.     Comp.  Note  ch.  xli.  1. 

i).  Let  all  the  nations  he  gathered 
Let  them  be  assembled  to 
give  evidence,  or  to  adduce  proofs  that 
their  idols  are  worthy  of  confidence,  ch. 
xli.  1.  IT  It  ho  among  them  can  declare 
this  ?  Who  among  them  hath  predict- 
ed this  state  of  things?  Who  has  fore- 
told the  events  which  are  now  occur- 


togeiher 


may  be  justified  :  or  let  them 
hear,  and  say,  It  is  truth. 

10  Ye  uare  my  witnesses, 
saith  the  Lord,  and  my  servant' 
whom  I  have  chosen :  that  ye 
may  know  and  believe  me,  and 
understand  that  I  am  he  :  before 
me  *there  was  5no  God  formed, 
neither  shall  there  be  after  me. 

u  c.  44.  8.  v  Phil.  2.  7.  x  Col.  \.  17. 

5  or,  nothing  formed  of  God. 

ring?  It  is  implied  here,  that  Jfuovad 
had  done  this,  but  none  of  the  he. then 
gods  had  done  it.  Note  ch.  .xli  521. 
IT  And  show  us  former  things.  Note 
ch.  xli.  22.  The  order  of  events,  the 
manner  in  which  one  event  shall  suc- 
ceed another  Not  merely,  who  can 
declare  one  single  event,  but  who  can 
declare  the  succession,  the  order  in 
which  many  events  shall  follow  oach 
other — a  far  more  difficult  thing  than 
to  declare  one  single  future  event.  Nei- 
ther had  been  done  by  the  heathen  ; 
both  had  been  done  by  God.  tT  Thai 
they  may  be  justified.  That  it  may  be 
demonstrated  that  they  are  what  they 
pretend  to  be,  and  that  they  are  worthy 
of  the  confidence  ef  men.  The  word 
"justified"  here,  is  used  in  the  sense 
of  being  right,  or  true; — let  them  in 
this  manner  show  that  their  claims  are 
just,  and  well  founded.  IF  Or  let  them 
hear  and  say,  It  is  truth.  See  Note  on 
ch.  xli.  26. 

10.  Ye  are  my  witnesses.  They 
were  his  witnesses,  because  (1)  he  had 
given  to  them  predictions  of  future 
events  which  had  been  literally  fulfilled  ; 
(2)  by  his  power  of  delivering  them  so 
often  manifested,  he  had  shown  that  he 
was  a  God  able  to  save.  Neither  of 
these  had  been  done  by  the  idol  godo. 
Comp.  ch.  xliv.  8.  11  And  believe  me. 
Or  rather  '  confide  in  me.'  ^  Before 
me  there  was  no  God  formed.  I  am 
the  only  true,  the  eternal  God.  In  thia 
expression,  Jehovah  says  that  he  was 
the  first  being.  He  derived  his  exist- 
ence from  no  one  Perhaps  the  Hebrew 
will  bear  a  little  more  emphasis  than  ii 
conveyed  by  our  translation.     '  Pefor** 
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11  I,  even  I,  am  the  Lord  ; 
and  beside  me  there  is  no  "Sa- 
viour. 

12  I  have  declared  and  have 
saved,  and  I  have  showed,  when 
there  was  no  strange  god  among 
you :    therefore  ye  are  my  wit- 

a  Hos.  13.  4.    Acts  4.  12. 

me,  God  was  not  formed,'  implying  that 
he  was  God,  and  that  he  existed  ante- 
rior to  all  other  beings.  It  was  an 
opinion  among  the  Greeks,  that  the 
same  gods  had  not  always  reigned,  but 
that  the  more  ancient  divinities  had 
been  expelled  by  the  more  modern. 
It  is  possible  that  some  such  opinion 
may  have  prevailed  in  the  oriental  idol- 
atry, and  that  God  here  means  to  say, 
in  opposition  to  that,  that  he  had  not 
succeeded  any  other  God  in  his  king- 
dom. His  dominion  was  original,  un- 
derived,  and  indepondent.  IT  Neither 
shall  there  be  after  me.  He  would 
never  cease  to  live  ;  he  would  never 
vacate  his  throne  for  another.  This 
expression  is  equivalent  to  that  which 
occurs  in  the  book  of  Revelation,  "  I  am 
Alpha  and  Omega,  the  first  and  the 
last"  (Rev.  i.  11)  ;  and  it  is  remarka- 
ble that  this  language,  which  obviously 
implies  eternity,  and  which  in  Isaiah  is 
used  expressly  to  prove  the  divinity  of 
Jehovah,  is,  in  the  passage  referred  to 
in  the  Book  of  Revelation,  applied  no 
less  unequivocally  to  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ. 

11.  I,  even  /,  am  the  Lord.     The 

repetition  of  the  pronoun  "  I "  makes  it 
emphatic.  The  design  is,  to  affirm  that 
there  was  no  other  being  to  whom  the 
name  "Jehovah"  appertained.  There 
was  no  other  one  who  had  the  attributes 
which  the  name  involved  ;  there  was, 
therefore,  no  other  God.  On  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  Jehovah,  see  Note  on 
ch.  i.  2.  ir  And  beside  me  there  is  no 
Saviour.  There  is  no  one  who  can 
deliver  from  oppression,  and  captivity, 
and  exile,  such  as  the  Jews  suffered  in 
Babylon  ,•  there  is  no  one  but  he  who 
san  save  from  sin,  and  from  hell.  All 
3a]#ation,  therefore;   must  ccme   from 


nesses,  sai.a  the  Lord,  that  I  am 
God. 

13  Yea,  before  the  day  was,  1 
am  he ;  and  there  is  none  that 
can  deliver  out  of  my  hand  :  I 
will  work,  and  who  'shall  7let 
it? 

c  ch.  46.  10.  1  turn  it  back. 

God  ;  and  if  we  obtain  deliverance  from 
temporal  ills,  or  from  -ternal  death,  we 
must  seek  it  from  him. 

12.  /  have  declared.  I  have  an- 
nounced or  predicted  future  events ;  I 
have  warned  of  danger  ;  I  have  marked 
out  the  path  of  safety.  He  had  thu3 
shown  that  he  was  the  true  God.  See 
Note  ch.  xli.  22,  23.  T  And  have 
saved.  I  have  delivered  the  nation 
in  former  times  of  danger,  and  have 
thus  shown  that  I  would  protect  them. 
IT  And  have  showed.  Hcb.  "  caused 
to  hear."  I  have  made  known  future 
events,  and  have  thus  showed  that  I 
was  God.  IT  When  there  was  no  strangt 
god  among  you.  Before  the  time  wher 
there  was  any  idol  in  the  nation,  and 
when,  therefore,  it  could  not  be  pre- 
tended  that  deliverance  was  to  be  traced 
to  any  one  but  to  Jehovah.  The  word 
"god"  here  is  not  in  the  original,  but 
is  properly  supplied.  The  word  if  is 
evidently  used  instead  of  *n  ^   as  in 

T 

Ps.  xliv.  20,  lxxxi.  9.  It  denotes  a  god 
that  is  worshipped  by  foreigners.  The 
sense  is,  that  their  former  deliverance 
could  in  no  sense  be  traced  to  any  such 
foreign  god.  IT  Therefore,  ye  are  my 
loitnesses.  You  who  have  so  often 
been  defended  ;  you  who  have  the  pre- 
dictions respecting  future  events,  can  be 
appealed  to  as  evidence  that  I  am  the 
only  true  God,  able  to  deliver.  The 
doctrine  taught  in  this  passage  is,  that 
God  may  appeal  to  his  dealings  with 
his  people  as  a  demonstration  that  he  is 
the  true  God,  and  that  he  is  faithful  and 
able  to  deliver — an  appeal  which  may 
be  made  to  his  church  at  large  in  view 
of  its  trials,  persecutions,  and  deliver- 
ances ;  and  to  every  one  who  is  his  true 
friend  and  worshipper. 

13.  3"ca,  before  the  day  was.     He* 
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14  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  your 
Redeemer,  the  Holy  One  of  Is- 
rael ;  For  your  sake  I  have  sent 
to    Babylon    and    have    brought 


fere  the  first  day,  or  before  the  begin- 
ning of  time  ;  from  eternity.  The  LXX 
tender  it  correctly  dx'  df>x»7?,  and  the 
Vulgate  ah  initio,  from  the  beginning. 
IT  /  am  ke.  I  am  the  same,  ver.  10. 
IT  /  will  work.  I  will  accomplish  my 
designs.  IT  And  who  shall  let  it  ? 
Marg.  as  in  the  Hcb.  '  turn  it  back.' 
The  meaning  is, '  Who  can  hinder  it  V 
And  the  doctrine  taught  here  is,  (1.) 
That  God  is  from  everlasting — for  if  he 
was  before  time,  he  must  have  been 
eternal.  (2.)  That  he  is  unchangeably 
the  same — a  doctrine  which  is,  as  it  is 
lie  re  designed  to  be  used,  the  only  sure 
foundation  for  the  security  of  his  people 
— for  who  can  trust  a  being  who  is 
fickle,  changing,  vacillating  1  (3.)  That 
he  can  deliver  his  people  always,  no 
matter  what  are  their  circumstances. 
(4.)  That  he  will  accomplish  all  his 
plans ;  no  matter  whether  to  save  his 
people,  or  to  destroy  hia  foes.  (5.)  That 
no  one — man  or  devil — can  hinder  him. 
How  can  the  feeble  arm  of  a  creature 
resist  God?  (6.)  That  opposition  to 
him  is  as  fruitless  as  it  is  wicked.  If 
men  wish  for  happiness  they  must  fall 
in  with  his  plan3,  and  aid  in  the  fur- 
therance of  his  designs. 

14.  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  your  Re- 
deemer. This  verse  commences  another 
argument  for  the  safety  of  his  people.  It 
is  the  assurance  to  the  Jews  in  Babylon 
that  he  had  sent  to  them  a  deliverer, 
and  would  bring  down  the  pride  of  the 
Chaldeans,  and  demolish  their  city. 
IT  Your  Redeemer.  Note  ver.  1.  H  / 
have  sent  to  Babylon.  That  is,  the  Per- 
sians and  Medes,  under  the  command 
of  Cyrus.  Comp.  Note  ch.  xiii.  3.  This 
implies  that  God  had  command  over  all 
their  armies  and  had  the  power  of  send- 
ing them  where  he  pleased.  Comp. 
Notes  ch.  x.  5,  G.  This  is  to  be  under- 
ttood  as  seen  by  the  prophet  in  vision. 
He  sees  the  armies  of  Cyrus  encompass 
Babylon  and  the  haughty  city  fall,  and 
ltaer>  saya  that  God  had  sent  or  directed 


down  all  their  "nobles,  and  tha 
Chaldeans,  whose  cry  is  in  the 
ships. 

8  bars. 


them  there.  1T  And  have  brought  down 
all  their  nobles.  Marg.  "  bars."  But 
the  word  in  this  place  probably  meana 
neither,  but  rather  fugitives.  Comp. 
Notes  on  ch.  xxvii.  1.     The  word  ust,d, 

fPia  bdridhh,  n.eans  sometimes  bar, 
cross-bar,  that  which  passed  from  one 
side  of  the  tabernacle  to  the  other  through 
rings,  in  order  to  carry  it ;  then  a  bar, 
or  bolt  of  any  kind.  Judg.  xvi.  3.  Neh. 
iii.  3.  But  the  word  may  also  denote 
one  who  flies  ;  a  fugitive  ;  and  is  prop- 
erly used  in  that  sense  here.     The  verb 

HP  2  from  which  the  word  is  derived, 
means  often  to  break  away,  to  fee. 
Gen.  xvi.  8,  xxxv.  1, 7.  Jonah  i.  3. 
Job  xxvii.  22.  1  Sam.  xix.  12.  Here  it 
means  those  who  endeavoured  to  escape 
from  the  impending  calamity  and  des- 
truction :  or  it  may  refer  to  those  who 
had  taken  refuge  in  Babylon  from  othei 
lands,  as  Babylon  was  doubtless  com- 
posed in  part  of  those  who  had  sought 
a  refuge  there  from  other  nations — a 
conflux  of  strangers.  But  the  former  ia 
the  more  probable  interpretation  ;  and 
the  idea  seems  to  be,  that  Jehovah  had 
brought  them  down  to  their  ships,  or 
had  led  them  to  take  refuge  in  their 
ships  from  the  impending  judgments. 
Jerome,  however,  understands  it  of  re- 
moving the  strong  bars  with  which  the 
prisoners  of  the  exile  Jews  were  protect- 
ed, so  that  they  would  be  permitted  to 
go  forth  in  peace  and  safety.  Lowth 
renders  it,  "  I  will  bring  down  all  her 
strong  bars."  The  LXX  render  it, "  all 
that  fly,"  cptvyovTcs  vavraq.  So  the  Sy- 
riac.  IT  And  the  Chaldeans.  The  in- 
habitants of  Babylon.  TT  Whose  cry  is 
in  the  ships.  Lowth  renders  this, "  ex- 
ulting in  their  ships."  Noycs,  "  ships 
of  their  delight."  The  Vulgate,  "  glo 
rying  iu  their  ships."  The  LXX, "  The 
Chaldeans  shall  be  bound  (SeOfaovrai) 
in  ships."  The  Syriac,  "  Who  glory  in 
their  ships  ? "  The  sense  is,  probably, 
that  the  Chaldeans,  when  their  ci  y  waj 
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15  I  a?n  the  Lord,  your 
Holy  One,  the  Creator  of  Israel, 
your  King. 

16  Thus  saith  the  Lori,  which 
kmaketh  a  way  in  the  sea,  and  d 
yath  in  the  mighty  waters : 

n  Ex.  14.  16,  -22.    Ps.  Lxxvii.  19. 

taken,  would  seek  to  take  refuge  in  their 
(ships  in  which  they  would  raise  a 
shout.  Roscnmiillcr.  Or  it  may  be,  as 
Lowth  supposes,  that  it  was  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  Chaldeans  that  they 
Doastec  of  their  ships,  and  of  their  com- 
merce. Babylon  was,  as  he  remarks, 
favourably  situated  to  be  a  commercial 
and  naval  power.  It  was  on  the  large 
river  Euphrates,  and  hence  had  access 
to  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  ocean  ;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  engag- 
ed, in  the  height  of  its  power,  in  com- 
mercial enterprises.  On  the  north  of 
the  city,  the  Euphrates  was  united  to  the 
Tigris  by  the  canal  called  Nahar  Mal- 
ca,  or  the  Royal  River,  and  thus  a  large 
part  of  the  produce  of  the  northern  coun- 
tries, as  far  as  the  Euxine  and  Caspian 
seas,  naturally  descended  to  Babylon. 
Herod,  i.  194.  Semiramis,  the  founder 
of  Babylon,  is  said  to  have  had  a  fleet  of 
three  thousand  galleys.  After  the  tak- 
ing of  the  city  by  Cyrus,  we  hear  in- 
deed little  of  the  commerce  of  Babylon. 
The  Euphrates  was  diverted  from  its 
course,  and  spread  over  the  adjacent 
country ;  and  the  Persian  monarchs,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  danger  of  invasion 
from  that  quarter,  purposely  obstructed 
the  navigation,  by  making  dams  across 
both  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates. 
Strabo  L.  xvi.  It  is  not  to  be  deemed 
remarkable,  therefore,  that  in  the  times 
cf  its  prosperity,  ihe  city  of  Babylon 
should  be  noted  for  its  commerce  ;  or  as 
a  city  exulting  in  its  shipping,  or  raising 
the  sailor's  cry — i  cry  such  as  is  heard 
in  any  port  now  where  shipping  abounds. 

The  word  rendered  cry  f"f3"}  denotes 
properly  a  shout  of  rejoicing,  or  joy  ;  Ps. 
xxxi.  G,  xlii.  5,  1  Kings  xxii.  36  ;  and 
then  also  a  mournful  cry,  an  outcry, 
wailing;  Ps.  xvii.  1,  Ixi.  2.  Here  it 
may  mean,  the  joyful  cry  of  commerce ; 
the  shout  of  the  mariner  as  he  leaves  the 


17  Which  bringeth  forth  the 
chariot  and  horse,  the  army,  and 
the  power  •  they  shall  lie  down 
together,  they  shall  not  rise ; 
they  are  extinct,  they  art* 
quenched  as  tow. 

port,  or  as  he  returns  to  hi3  heme — -the 
shout,  the  clamour,  which  is  heard  at  the 
wharves  of  a  commercial  city.  Such  a 
cry  is  alluded  to  by  Virgil  in  the  naval 
games  which  ^Eneas  celebrated : 

ferit  athera  clamor 
JEnead,  v.  140,  1. 


Nauticus. 

The  sense  here  is,  that  God  had  sent 
to  bring  down  that  exulting  city,  and  tc 
destroy  all  the  indications  c itsxiommer- 
cial  importance  and  prosperity. 

15.  I  am  the  Lord.  I  am  Jehovah— 
proved  to  be  such,  as  the  connexion  de- 
mands that  we  should  interpret  this,  by 
sending  to  Babylon  and  bringing  down 
your  oppressors.  This  interposition  in 
destroying  Babylon  would  be  a  demon- 
stration that  he  was  Jehovah,  the  only 
true  God,  and  their  God.  IT  The  Cre- 
ator of  Israel.  Note  ver.  1.  IT  Your 
King.  Ruling  over  you,  and  showing 
the  right  to  do  it  by  delivering  you  from 
your  foes. 

16.  Thus  saith  the  Lord.  This  verse 
contains  a  reference  to  the  deliverance 
from  Egyptian  servitude — the  great 
storehouse  of  argument  and  illustration 
with  the  sacred  writers ;  the  standing 
demonstration  of  God's  merciful  inter- 
position in  behalf  of  their  nation,  and 
proof  that  he  was  their  God.  IT  Which 
maketh.  Whose  characteristic  it  is  to 
open  a  path  of  safety  for  his  people  even 
when  deep  and  rapid  floods  are  before 
them.  The  standing  proof  of  this,  which 
undoubtedly  the  prophet  had  in  his  eye, 
was  the  deliverance  from  Egypt.  Still, 
I  think,  he  did  not  mean  to  refer  to  that 
alone,  but  to  that  as  an  illustration  of 
what  God  was,  and  had  ever  been  to  hia 
people.  IT  A  waij  in  the  sea.  Refer- 
ring to  the  path  made  through  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Red  Sea  when  the  children 
of  Israel  were  permitted  to  go  on  dry 
ground. 

17.  Which  Iringeth  forth  the  charioi 
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18  Remember  ye  not  the  for- 
mer things,  neither  consider  the 
things  of  old. 

19  Behold,  I  will  do  a  new 
tiling  :  now  it  shall  spring  forth  ; 

and  horse.  The  reference  here  is,  un- 
doubtedly, to  the  occurrences  which  are 
recorded  in  Ex.  xiv.  4,  seq.,  when  Pha- 
raoh and  his  host  are  said  to  have  fol- 
lowed the  Israelites,  but  were  all  sub- 
merged in  the  sea.  God  is  said  to  have 
brought  them  forth  in  accordance  with 
the  general  statement  so  often  made, 
that  he  controls  and  directs  princes  and 
nations.  See  Notes  ch.  x.  5,  6.  IT  They 
shall  lie  down  together.  They  shall 
sink  together  to  death,  as  Pharaoh  and 
his  army  sunk  together  in  a  watery 
grave. 

Thou  didst  blow  with  thy  wind,  the  sea  covered 

them: 
They  sank  as  lead  in  the  mighty  waters. 

Ex.  xv.  10. 

The  depths  have  covered  them ; 
They  sank  into  the  bottom  as  a  stone. 

Ex.  xv.  5. 

■ft  They  are  extinct.  They  are  destroy- 
ed, as  the  wick  of  a  lamp  is  quenched 
Buddenly  when  immersed  in  water.  This 
is  a  striking  figure  to  denote  the  sud- 
denness with  which  it  was  done,  and 
the  completeness  of  their  destruction. 
As  a  flame  is  entirely  put  out  when 
plunged  beneath  the  water,  so  the  whole 
host  of  the  Egyptians  were  suddenly 
and  completely  destroyed  in  the  Red 
Sea.  The  sentiment  in  this  verse  is, 
that  God  has  power  over  the  nations  to 
control  them  ;  that  it  is  one  of  his  char- 
acteristics to  lead  on  the  enemies  of  his 
people  to  destruction  ;  and  that  they  are 
suddenly  destroyed,  and  their  hopes  and 
joys  and  triumphs  put  out  for  ever.  If 
it  was  so  in  regard  to  the  Egyptians,  it 
will  be  also  in  regard  to  all  his  foes. 
And  if  this  took  place  in  regard  to  a 
nation,  it  shall  also  in  regard  to  indivi- 
dual sinners  who  oppose  themselves  to 
God. 

How  oft  is  the  candle  of  the  wicked  put  out  ? 
And    how   oft  cometh   thiir  destruction   upon 

them  ? 
God  distributeth  sorrows  i."  his  anger. 
They  are  as  stubb.e  before  the  wind, 
ind  as  chail' that  the  storm  carrieth  away. 

Job  xxi.  17.  18. 


sha  il  yi,  not  know  i[  ?  I  wil* 
even  make  a  way  in  the  wilder- 
ness, and  rivers  in  the  desert. 

20  The  beast  of  the;  field  shah 
honour  me,  the  dragons  and  the 

18.  Remember  ye  not,  dec.  So  greaS 
and  wonderful  shall  be  God's  future  in- 
terpositions in  your  behilf,  that  what  he 
has  done,  great  as  that  was,  shall  be 
comparatively  forgotten.  ^  The  forme? 
things.  The  deliverance  from  Egypt, 
and  the  overthrow  of  his  enemies  there. 
IT  The  things  of  old.  The  things  that 
were  formerly  done. 

19.  /  will  do  a  new  thing.  Some- 
thing that  has  not  hitherto  occurred, 
some  unheard  of  and  wonderful  event, 
that  shall  far  surpass  all  that  he  had  form- 
erly done.  See  Note  ch.  xlii.  9.  ^  Now 
it  shall  spring  forth.  Note  ch.  xlii.  9. 
It  shall  spring  up  as  the  grass  does  from 
the  earth  ;  or  it  shall  bud  forth  like  the 
opening  leaves  and  flowers — a  beautiful 
figure,  denoting  the  manner  in  which 
the  events  of  divine  Providence  come  to 
pass.  IT  I  will  even  make  a  way  in  the 
wilderness.  In  this  part  of  the  verse, 
the  prophet  describes  the  anxious  care 
which  God  would  show  in  protecting 
his  people,  and  providing  for  them  in 
conducting  them  to  their  native  land. 
See  the  expressions  fully  explained  in 
the  Notes  on  ch.  xli.  17,  18,  19. 

20.  The  beast  of  the  field  shall  ho- 
nour me.  The  sense  of  this  passage 
is  plain,  and  the  image  is  highly  poeti- 
cal and  beautiful.  God  would  poui 
such  copious  floods  of  waters  through 
the  waste  sandy  deserts  to  supply 
his  people  that  even  the  wild  beasts 
would  be  sensible  of  his  abundant 
goodness,  and  would  break  forth  into 
thanksgiving  and  praise  for  the  unusual 
supply.  IF  The  dragons.  See  Note  ch. 
xiii.  22.  The  LXX  render  the  word 
here  used,  E^jIFI  tannim,  by  tfcipnvsst 
sirens — among  the  ancients  a  marine 
monster  that  was  fabled  to  use  sweet 
and  alluring  tones  of  music.  It  is  pro- 
bable, however,  that  the  LXX  under- 
stood here  some  species  of  wild  fowl 
which  responded  to  one  another.  The 
Syriac  translator  here  interprets  it  aa 
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'owls  :  because  I  give  waters  in 
the  wilderness,  and  rivers  in  the 
desert,  to  give  drink  to  my  peo- 
ple, my  chosen. 

21  This  people  have  I  formed 
for  myself;  they  shall  "show  forth 
my  praise. 

22  But  thou  hast  not  called 
upon    me,    O    Jacob ;    but  thou 

4  daughters  of  the  owl,  or,  ostriches, 
n  Eph.  1.  6.  12. 

denoting  some  wild  animal  of  the  canine 
species — a  wood-dog.  11  And  the  owls. 
Margin,  as  in  the  Hebrew,  "  daughters 
of  the  owl,  or  ostrich."  See  Note  ch. 
xiii.  21. 

21.  This  people  have  I  formed  for 
myself.  To  preserve  the  remembrance 
of  my  name ;  to  transmit  the  knowledge 
of  the  true  God  to  future  times,  and  to  j 
celebrate  my  praise.  Notes  ver.  1. 
IT  They  shall  show  forth  my  praise. 
They  shall  celebrate  my  goodness  ;  or, 
by  their  restoration  to  their  own  land, 
they  shall  show  manifestly  that  they  are 
my  people 

22.  But  thou  hast  not  called  upon 
me.  The  design  of  this  and  the  follow- 
ing verses,  is  to  show  them  that  they  were 
indebted  to  the  divine  mercy  alone  for 
their  deliverance  from  bondage.  It  was 
not  because  they  had  been  either  merit- 
orious or  faithful :  it  was  not  because 
they  had  deserved  these  favours  at  his 
hand  ;  for  they  had  been  a  people  that 
had  been  distinguished  for  neglecting 
their  God.  On  that  account,  these  ca- 
lamities had  come  upon  them,  and  their 
deliverance,  therefore,  was  to  be  an  act 
of  mere  unmerited  favour.  IT  Thou  hast 
been  weary.  As  a  people,  you  have 
oeen  weary  of  my  service.  They  had 
accounted  his  laws  grievous  and  op- 
pressive ;  and  they  had  groaned  under 
what  they  regarded  as  burdensome  rites 
and  ceremonies.  See  Amos  viii.  5,  G. 
Mai.  i.  13.  God  here  refers,  doubtless, 
to  the  times  before  the  captivity,  and  is 
Btating  what  was  the  general  character- 
istic of  the  people. 

23.  Thou  hast  not  brought  me.  As 
h  people  y.i  have  withheld  from  me 


hast  >een  weary  pof  me,  O  Is. 
rael. 

23  Thou  hast  not  brought  me 
the  "small  cattle  of  thy  burnt- 
offerings  ;  neither  hast  thou  hon- 
oured  me  with  thy  sacrifices  :  I 
have  not  caused  thee  to  "serve 
with  an  offering,  nor  wearied 
thee  with  incense. 

p  Mai.  1.  13.  6  lambs,  or,  kid3. 

a  Matt.  ll.  3a. 

the  sacrifices  which  were  commanded. 
They  had  not  maintained  and  observed 
his  worship  as  he  had  required.  If  The 
s?nall  cattle.  Margin,  lambs,  or  kids. 
The  Hebrew  word  •"I'ij  denotes  proper- 
ly one  of  a  flock — a  sheep  or  a  goat. 
It  should  have  been  so  rendered  here. 
These  animals  were  used  for  burnt- 
offerings,  and  the  Jews  were  required 
to  offer  them  daily  to  God.  IT  Of  thy 
burnt-offerings.  Comp.  Ex.  xxix.  38. 
Num.  xxviii.  3.  The  burnt-offering 
was  wholly  consumed  on  the  altar. 
If  With  thy  sacrifices.  Bloody  offer- 
ings. There  is  little  difference  between 
this  word  and  that  rendered  "  burnt- 
offerings."     If  there  is  any,  it  is  that 

the  word  rendered  "sacrifice,"  l"1?.?, 
is  of  wider  signification,  and  expresses 
sacrifice  in  general  ;  the  word  rendered 
"burnt-offering,"  fi23>,  denotes  that 
which  is  consumed,  or  which  ascends 
as  an  offering.  The  holocaust  refers  to 
its  being  burned  ;  the  sacrifice  to  the 
offering  however  made.  1T I  have  not 
caused  thee  to  serve  icith  an  offering. 
*  I  have  not  made  a  slave  of  thee  ;  I 
have  not  exacted  such  a  service  as  would 
be  oppressive  and  intolerable — such  as 
is  imposed  on  a  slave.'  The  word  here 
used,  ^3? .  is  often  used  in  such  a  sense, 

and  with  such  a  reference.  Lev.  xxv. 
39 :  "  Thou  shalt  not  compel  him  to 
serve  the  service  of  a  bondman."  Ex.  i. 
14.  Jer.  xxii.  13,  xxv.  14,  xxx.  8.  The 
sense  is,  that  the  lawrs  of  God  on  the 
subject,  were  not  grievous  and  oppres- 
sive.    If  With  an  offering.    The  word 

here  used,  •"^J^  viinhhd,  denotes  pro* 
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24  Thou  hast  bought  me  no 
sweet  cane  with  money,  neither 
hast  thou  2nlled  me  with  the  fat 

2  ma&eme  drunk,  or,  abundantly  moistened, 
b  Mai.  l.  17. 

perly  a  bloodless  oblation,  and  is  thus 
distinguished  from  those  mentioned  be- 
fore. It  consisted  of  fiom  mingled  with 
salt,  oil,  and  incense  ;  or  of  the  fruits  of 
the  earth,  &,c.  See  Notes  ch.  i.  11. 
Comp.  Lev.  ii.  2.  Num.  xxviii.  5.  IF  Nor 
wearied  thee.  By  exacting  incense.  I 
have  not  so  exacted  it  as  to  make  it 
burdensome,  and  wearisome  to  you. 
IT  With  incense.  See  Note  ch.  i.  13. 
The  word  i"^  •  ,  Gr.  \i(3avus,  denotes 
properly  frankincense,  a  substance  so 
called  from  its  white  colour,  from  "i?? 
to  be  white.  It  is  found  in  Arabia  (Isa. 
lx.  G.  Jer.  vi.  20),  and  in  Palestine 
(Cant.  iv.  6,  14)  ;  and  was  obtained  by 
making  incisions  in  the  bark  of  trees. 
It  was  much  used  in  worship  among 
fro  Jews  as  well  as  by  other  nations. 
It  was  burned  in  order  to  produce  an 
agreeable  fragrance.  Ex.  xxx.  8,  xxxvii. 
29.  Lev.  xvi.  13. 

24.  Thou  hast  bought  me.  You 
have  not  purchased  this — implying  that 
it  was  not  produced  in  Palestine,  but 
was  an  article  of  commerce.  It  was  to 
be  obtained  only  from  abroad.  This  is 
expressly  affirmed  in  Jer.  vi.  20  :  "  To 
what  purpose  cometh  there  to  me  in- 
cense from  Sheba,  and  the  sweet  cane 
from  a  far  country  ?"  That  it  was  an 
article  of  commerce  i3  also  apparent 
from  Ezek.  xxvii.  19  :  "  Dan  also  and 
Javan  going  to  and  fro  occupied  in  thy 
fairs   (i.  e.  Tyre) :  bright   iron,   cassia, 

and  calamus  (""^i?),  were  in  thy  mar- 
ket." IT  Sweet  cane.  The  word  here 
used  (•"1?|3),  denotes  properly  cane,  reed, 
calamus  (Gr.  K&wa  and  Kavvn,  Latin 
canna,  whence  the  English  cane,  Fr. 
canne,  It.  canna) .  It  usually  refers  to  a 
reed  growing  in  wet  or  marshy  ground. 
It  denotes  also  sweet  cane,  calamus 
aromaticus.  It  is  sometimes  joined 
with  the  word  fcilJa  bosemt  aromatic, 
odour,  fragrance,  spice,  as  in  Ex.  xxx. 
23.  See  also  Jer.  vi.  20.    According  to 


of  thy  sacrifices  but  thou  hast 
made  me  to  serve  with  thy  sins, 
thou  hast  wearied  fcme  with  thine 
iniquities. 


Pliny  (12,22)  it  grew  v\  Arabia,  Syria, 
and  India  ;  according  to  Theophrastua 
in  the  vales  of  Lebanon.  His.  Plant.  9,7. 
It  was  used    among   the    Hebrews   in 
compounding  the  sacred  perfumes.  Ex. 
xxx.  23.     It  is  a  knotty  root,  of  a  red- 
dish colour,  and  contains  a  soft  white 
pith — in  resemblance  probably  not  un- 
like the  calamus  so  well  known  in  this 
country.     Strabo  and  Diodorus  Siculus 
say  that  it  grew  in  Saba.     Hasselquist 
says  that  it  is  common  in  the  deserts  of 
the  two  Arabias.     It  Ls  gathered  near 
Jambo,  a  port  town  of  Arabia  Petrsea. 
from  whence  it  is  brought  into  Egypt. 
The  Venetians  purchase  it,  and  use  it 
in  the  composition  of  their  theriaca.    It 
i3  much  esteemed  among  the  Arabs  on 
account  of  its  fragrance.     See  Calmet 
(art.    cane),   and    Gesenius   Lex.    and 
comm.  in  loco.     It  was   not   probably 
used  in  the  worship  of  God  any  where 
except  among  the  Hebrews.     The  hea- 
thens made  use  of  incense,  but  I  do  no: 
know    that    they   used    the    calamus. 
IF  Neither  hast  thou  filled  me.  Margin.. 
'  Made  me  drunk,  or  abundantly  mois- 
tened.'    The    word    here    used    (*"^* 
rdvd),  means  properly  to  drink  to  the 
full,  to  be   satisfied,  sated  with  drink. 
See  it  explained   in  the   Notes  on  ch. 
xxxiv.  6.     It  is  applied  to  water  which 
is  drank,  or  to  fat  which  is  sucked  in 
or  drank  rather  than  eaten  (P?.  jl*x\  .. 
9)  ;  or  to  a  sword  as  drinking  up  blood. 
Here  it  means  to  satiate,  or  to  satisfy. 
They  had  not  offered  the  fat  of  sacri- 
fices so  as  to  satiate  God.     Probably 
this  passage   does  not  mean  that  the 
Jews  had  wholly  neglected  the  public 
worship  of  God,  they  had  not  worship- 
ped him  with  a  proper  spirit,  and  had 
thus  served    him  with  their  sins,  and 
wearied  him  with  the.T  transgressions. 
It  is  true,  also,  that  while  they  were 
abundant  in  external  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies, they  frequently  made  oblations  to 
idols,  rather  than  to  the  true  God.  FV« 
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25  I,  even  I,  am  ne  that  blot- 
teth  cout  thy  transgressions  for 
mine  own  dsake,  and  will  not  re- 
member ethy  sins. 

C  Jsr.  50.  20.        d  Ezefc.  36.  92.  32.        C  Jer.  31.  34. 

haps,  therefore,  an  emphasis  '.s  to  be 
placed  on  the  word  "  me  "  in  .lis  pas- 
sage, meaning,  that  however  diligent  and 
regular  they  had  been  in  the  perform- 
ance of  the  external  rites  and  duties  of 
religion,  yet  that  God  had  been  ne- 
glected. IT  Thou  hast  made  me  to  serve 
with  thy  sins.  You  have  made  it  op- 
pressive, burdensome,  wearisome  for  me, 
like  the  hard  and  onerous  service  of  a 
slave.  See  Note  on  ver.  23.  Comp. 
Note  ch.  i.  14. 

25.  I,  even  I,  am  he.  This  verse 
contains  a  gracious  assurance  that  their 
sins  would  be  blotted  out,  and  the  rea- 
son why  it  would  be  done.  The  pro- 
noun "  I "  is  repeated  to  make  it  em- 
phatic, as  in  ver.  11.  Perhaps  also  God 
designs  to  show  them  the  evil  of  the 
sins  which  are  mentioned  in  the  previ- 
ous verses,  by  the  assurance  that  they 
were  committed  against  him  who  alone 
could  forgive,  and  who  had  promised 
them  pardon.  The  passage  also  reminds 
them,  that  it  was  God  alone  who  could 
pardon  the  sins  of  which  as  a  nation 
they  had  been  guilty.  IT  That  hloifcth 
out  thy  transgressions.  This  metaphor 
is  taken  from  the  custom  of  keeping  ac- 
counts, where,  when  a  debt  is  paid,  the 
charge  is  blotted  or  cancelled.  Thus 
God  says  he  blotted  out  the  sins  of  the 
Jews.  He  cancelled  them.  He  forgave 
them.  Of  course,  when  forgiven,  pun- 
ishment could  not  be  exacted,  and  he 
would  treat  them  as  pardoned  ;  i.  c.  as 
his  friends.  ^  For  mine  own  sake. 
Not  because  you  deserve  it,  or  have  any 
claim,  or  that  it  would  not  be  right  to 
punish  you.  Not  even  primarily  to  pro- 
mote your  happiness  and  salvation,  but 
for  my  sake.  (1.)  To  show  the  benev- 
olence of  my  character.  (2.)  To  pro- 
mote my  glory  by  your  forgiveness 
and  salvation.  See  Ezek.  xxxvi.  22. 
^  And  will  not  remember  thy  sins. 
They  shall  be  forgiven.  Hezekiah 
(ch.  xxxviii.    17)  expresses   Ue   same 
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26  Put  me  in  remembrance : 

let  us  plead  together:  d.  elara 
thou,  that  thou  mavest  be  -^justi- 
fied. 

/  Rom.  8.  33. 

idea  by  saying  "  thou  hast  cast  al 
my  sins  behind  thy  back."  We  may 
learn  from  this  verse,  (1.)  That  it  is 
God  only  who  can  pardon  sin.  How 
vain  then  is  it  for  man  to  attempt  it ! 
How  wicked  for  man  to  claim  the  pre- 
rogative !  And  yet  it  is  an  essentia] 
part  of  the  papal  system  that  the  Pope 
and  his  priests  have  the  power  of  remit- 
ting the  penalty  of  transgression.  (2.% 
That  this  is  done  by  God  solely  for  his 
own  sake.  It  is  not  (a)  because  we 
have  any  claim  to  it — for  then  it  would 
not  be  pardon,  but  justice.  It  is  not  (It) 
because  we  have  any  power  to  compel 
God  to  forgive — for  who  can  contend 
with  him,  and  how  could  mere  power  pro- 
cure pardon  ]  It  is  not  (c;  because  we 
have  any  merit — for  then  also  it  wouh 
be  justice — and  we  have  no  merit.  Nc 
is  it  (d)  primarily  in  order  that  we  ma) 
be  happy — for  our  happiness  is  a  inattei 
not  worthy  to  be  named  compared  with 
the  honour  of  God.  But  it  is  solely  for 
his  own  sake — to  promote  his  glory — to 
show  his  perfections — to  evince  the 
greatness  of  his  mercy  and  compassion 
— and  to  show  his  boundless  and  eter- 
nal love.  (3.)  They  who  are  pardoned 
should  live  to  his  glory,  and  not  to  them- 
selves. For  that  they  were  forgiven, 
and  it  should  be  the  grand  purpose  of 
their  lives  so  to  live  as  to  show  forth  the 
goodness,  compassion,  and  love  of  tha. 
merciful  Being  who  has  blotted  out  their 
sins.  (4.)  Ifmen  are  ever  pardoned,  they 
must  come  to  God — and  to  God  alone. 
They  must  come  not  to  justify  them- 
selves, but  to  confess  their  crimes.  And 
they  must  come  with  a  willingness  thai 
God  should  pardon  them  on  just  sucb 
terms  as  he  pleases  ;  at  just  such  a  time 
as  he  pleases  ;  and  solely  with  a  view  to 
the  promotion  of  his  ov;n  glory.  Unless 
they  have  this  feeling,  they  never  can  be 
forgiven,  nor  should  they  be  forgiven. 

26.  Put  me  in  remembrance.     Thai 
is,  urge  all  the  arguments  in  your  owa 
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27  Thy  first   father  hath  sin-  I  ned,    and    thy    3teachers    have 


3  interpreters. 


defence  which  you  can  urge.  State  ev- 
ery thing  in  s^lf-vindication  which  can 
ve  stated.  The  language  here  is  taken 
from  the  practice  of  courts  when  a  cause 
i=<  on  trial ;  and  God  urges  them  on  their 
qide,  to  urge  all  in  self-vindication  which 
they  can  urge.  On  his  part,  he  alleged 
that  the  princes  and  rulers  of  the  nation 
had  sinned  (ver.  27)  ;  that  the  whole  na- 
tion had  transgressed  (v.  23,  24),  and 
that  for  this  they  were  justly  pun- 
ished (ver.  28) .  He  here  urges  them  to 
advance  all  in  self-defence  which  they 
could — if  they  could  pretend  that  He 
had  forgotten  any  thing  ;  that  they  had 
merits  which  he  had  not  considered  ;  or 
that  he  had  charged  them  with  crime 
with  undue  severity.  IT  Let  us  plead 
together.  Heb.  "  Let  us  be  judged  to- 
gether." See  Note  ch.  xli.  1.  V  De- 
clare thou,  that  thou  may  est  be  justi- 
fied. That  you  may  show  that  you  are 
just,  or  righteous  ;  that  you  may  demon- 
strate that  you  are  unjustly  accused  of 
dime,  and  punished  with  undue  se- 
^  erity. 

27.  Thy  first  father  hath  sinned. 
This  is  the  argument  on  the  side  of  God 
to  show  that  they  were  neither  unjustly 
punished,  nor  punished  with  undue  se- 
verity. The  argument  is,  that  their  ru- 
lers and  teachers  had  been  guilty  of 
crime,  and  that,  therefore,  it  was  right 
to  bring  all  this  vengeance  upon  the  na- 
tion. Various  interpretations  have  been 
given  of  the  phrase  "  thy  first  father." 
A  slight  notice  of  them  will  lead  to  the 
correct  exposition.  (1.)  Many  have 
supposed  that  Adam  is  here  referred  to. 
Thus  Piscator,  Calovius,  and  most  of 
the  fathers  understand  it,  and  among 
the  Jews,  Kimchi.  But  the  objections 
to  this  are  plain.  (a)  Adam  was  not 
peculiarly  the  first  father  or  ancestor  of 
the  Jews,  but  of  the  whole  human  race. 
(I)  The  Jews  never  boasted,  or  gloried 
in  him  as  the  founder  of  their  nation, 
but  they  always  referred  to  Abraham 
finder  this  appellation.  John  viii.  33, 39. 
Matt.  iii.  9.  (c)  It  would  have  been  ir- 
relevant to  the  design  of  the  prophet  to 


transgressed  against  me. 


have  referred  to  the  sin  of  Adam  in  tL  * 
case.  God  was  vindicating  his  own 
cause  and  conduct  in  destroying  theii 
capital  and  temple,  and  in  sending  them 
as  captives  to  a  distant  land.  How 
would  it  prove  that  he  was  right  in  this, 
to  say  that  Adam  was  a  transgressor  t 
How  would  it  demonstrate  his  justice  in 
these  peculiar  inflictions  of  his  anger  to 
refer  to  the  apostacy  of  the  ancestor  of 
the  whole  human  race  1  (2.)  Others  re- 
fer it  to  Abraham.  This  was  the  sen- 
timent of  Jerome,  and  of  some  others  ; 
and  by  those  who  maintain  this  opinion, 
it  is  supposed  to  refer  to  his  doubting  the 
truth  of  the  promise  (Gen.  xv.  8)  ;  or 
to  the  denial  of  his  wife,  and  his  sin  in 
inducing  her  *o  say  that  she  was  his  sis- 
ter (Gen.  xii.  11,  xx.  2)  ;  or  to  the  fact 
that  when  young  he  was  an  idolater. 
But  the  obvious  objection  to  this  is,  that 
Abraham  is  every  where  in  the  Scrip- 
tures proposed  as  an  example  of  one  em- 
inently devoted  to  God  ;  nor  could  it  be 
said  that  these  calamities  had  come  up- 
on them  in  consequence  of  his  unfaith- 
fulness, and  his  sins.  (3.)  Others  refer 
it  to  the  rulers  and  princes  individually. 
Thus  Grotius  refers  it  to  Manasseh ; 
Aben  Ezra  to  Jeroboam,  &c.  (4.;  Oth- 
ers, as  Vitringa,  refer  it  to  the  High 
Priest,  and  particularly  to  Uriah,  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  Ahaz,  and  particu- 
larly to  the  fact,  that  in  obedience  to  the 
command  of  Ahaz  he  constructed  an  altar 
in  Jerusalem  like  the  one  which  he  had 
seen  and  admired  in  Damascus.  2  Kings 
xvi.  10-16.  The  objection  to  this  in- 
terpretation is,  that  no  reason  can  be 
given  for  selecting  this  particular  act 
from  a  number  of  similar  abominations 
on  the  part  of  the  Priests  and  Rulers,  aa 
the  cause  of  the  national  calamities.  It 
was  only  one  instance  out  of  many  of 
the  crimes  which  brought  the  national 
judgments  upon  them.  (5.)  Others,  as 
Gesenius,  suppose  that  the  word  is  to  be 
taken  collectively,  not  as  referring  to 
any  particular  individual,  but  to  tha 
High  Priests  in  general.  It  is  not  un- 
common to  give  the  name  "  father"  thvsa 
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28  Thl-refo/e  I  have  profaned 
ihe  'princes   of  the   sanctuary 

4  or,  holy  prrnces. 

to  a  principal  man  among  a  people,  and 
especially  to  one  eminent  in  religious 
authority  The  word  "first"  here 
does  not  refer  to  time,  but  to  rank  ;  not 
the  ancestor  of  the  people,  but  the  one 
having  appropriately  the  title  of  father, 
who  had  the  priority  also  in  rank.  The 
LXX  render  it,  ol  narcries  ifiCHv  irpdroi. 
It  refers  therefore,  probably,  to  the  cha« 
iacterof  the  presiding  officers  in  religion, 
and  means  that  the  priests  supreme  in 
rank,  and  whose  example  was  so  im- 
portant, had  sinned  ;  that  there  was  ir- 
religion  at  the  very  foundation  of  influ- 
ence and  authority  ;  and  that,  therefore, 
it  was  necessary  to  bring  these  heavy 
judgments  en  the  nation.  No  one  ac- 
quainted with  the  history  of  the  Jewish 
people  in  the  times  immediately  preced- 
ing the  captivity,  can  doubt  that  this 
was  the  character  of  the  High  Priest- 
hood. IT  And  thy  teachers.  Marg.  in- 
terpreters. The  word  here  used  Sp2£?E 
is  derived  from  S5!?.  This  word  means 
to  stammer,  to  speak  unintelligibly  ;  and 
then  to  speak  in  a  foreign  and  barbarous 
language,  and  then  to  interpret,  from  the 
idea  of  speaking  a  foreign  tongue. 
Hence  it  may  be  used  in  the  sense  of  an 
tnternuncius,  or  a  messenger.  2  Chr. 
xxxii.  31.  Comp.  Notes  on  Job  xxxiii. 
23.  That  it  refers  here  to  the  priests, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  is  properly 
applied  to  them  because  they  sustained 
the  office  of  interpreting  his  will  to  the 
people,  and  generally  of  acting  as  inter- 
nuncii  or  messengers  between  God  and 
them.     The  LXX  render  it,  "  rulers," 

\pyovTC?. 

28.  Therefore  I  have  profaned.  The 
princes  of  the  sanctuary,  i.  e.  the  priests, 
were  by  their  office  regarded  as  sacred, 
or  set  apart  to  the  service  of  God.  To 
depose  them  from  that  office,  to  subject 
them  to  punishment,  and  to  send  them 
into  captivity,  was,  therefore,  regarded 
&s  profaning  them.  They  were  strip- 
ped of  their  office,  and  robes,  and  hon- 
ours, and  reduced  to  the  same  condition, 
and  compelled  to  raeet  with  the  same 


and    have   given   Jacob    .o   tha 
curse,  and  Israel  to  reproaches. 


treatment,  as  the  common  people,  Th« 
sense  is,  that  he  had  made  them  common 
(for  so  the  word  32fi  is  used  in  Lev.  xix 
8,  xxi.  9.  Mai.  ii.  2.  Ex.  xxxi.  14,  xix. 
22.  Mai.  i.  12)  ;  he  did  not  regard  then- 
office  ;  he  used  them  all  alike.  ^T  The 
princes  of  the  sanctuary.  Marg. "  holy 
princes."  It  means,  either  those  who 
presided  over  and  directed  the  services 
of  the  sanctuary,  called  in  1  Chron.  xxiv. 
5,"  governors  of  the  sanctuary  ;"  or  those 
who  were  holy  in  office.  The  LXX 
render  it,  ol  apyfovres  ru  "lyia  uov,  who 
preside  over  my  holy  things,  or  my  sane- 
tuary.  The  Vulgate  "principes  sanc- 
tos,"  holy  princes.  The  Syriac,  "  thy 
princes  have  profaned  the  sanctuary. 
The  sense  is,  that  God  had  disregarded 
the  official  character  of  those  who  were 
set  apart  to  the  sacred  office,  and  had 
punished  them  in  common  with  the  peo- 
ple at  large  for  their  sins.  IT  And  have 
given  Jacob  to  the  curse.  The  LXX 
render  it,  "  I  have  given  Jacob  to  be  de- 
stroyed," dmoXcoai.  The  Hebrew  word 
here  E^fJ  hherem,  is  that  which  is  com- 
monly used  to  denote  a  solemn  anathe- 
ma, excommunication,  or  devotion  to 
destruction.  See  Note  on  ch.  xxxiv.  5. 
TT  To  reproaches.  The  reproach,  con- 
tempt, and  scorn  which  they  met  with 
in  their  captivity,  and  in  a  land  of  stran- 
gers.    Comp.  Ps.  exxxvii.  3,  4. 

Thus  far  God  states  the  reasons  why 
he  had  punished  the  nation.  It  had  been 
on  account  of  the  national  irreligion  and 
sins,  and  the  destruction  had  come  upon 
all,  but  pre-eminently  on  the  priests  and 
the  rulers.  In  the  arbitrary  envision 
which  is  made  in  the  Bible  into  chap- 
ters, a  very  improper  separation  has  been 
made  by  making  the  chapter  close  here. 
The  sense  of  the  whole  passage  is  ma- 
terially injured  by  this  division,  and  the 
scope  of  the  whole  argument  is  forgot- 
ten. The  design  of  the  entire  argument 
is,  to  show  that  God  would  not  leave  his 
people  ;  that  though  he  punished  them, 
he  would  not  utterly  destroy  them  ;  and 
that  he  would  appear  again  for  theij 
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rescue,  and  restore  them  to  their  own 
land.  This  argument  is  prosecuted  in 
the  following  chapter  ;  and  in  the  com- 
mencement of  that  chapter  the  thought 
is  pursued,  that  though  God  had  thus 
punished  them,  yet  he  would  appear  and 


save  them.  The  beginning  of  that  chap 
ter  is  properly  the  continuation  and 
completion  of  the  argument  urged  here, 
and  this  chapter  should  have  closed  a* 
what  is  now  the  fifth  verse  oi  chapter 
xliv. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 


ANALYSIS. 

It  ha9  aiready  been  observed  (Note  ch.  xliii.  28),  that  the  commencement  of  this  chapter  is 
properly  a  continuation  and  completion  of  the  argument  commenced  there  ;  and  that  the  division 
Hhould  have  been  made  at  what  is  now  the  close  of  the  hflh  verse  of  this  chapter.  '1  his  chaptei 
may  be  divided  into  the  following  parts. 

I.  The  assurance  that  though  they  had  sinned  (ch.  xliii.  23—28),  God  would  have  mercy  on  them, 
and  would  restore  them  to  his  favour,  and  to  their  land,  vs.  1—5.  They  had  nothing  to  lear  (vs.  I,  2) : 
God  would  bless  their  offspring,  and  they  should  grow  and  flourish  like  willows  by  the  waters 
(vs.  3—3),  and  there  should  be  among  them  a  general  turning  to  the  LORD,  and  devotion  to  his  ser- 
vice, ver.  5. 

II.  An  argument  to  show  that  JEHOVAH  was  the  true  God;  and  a  severe  and  most  sarcastic 
reproof  of  idolatry— designed  to  reprovo  idolaters,  and  to  lead  the  people  to  put  their  confidence  in 
JEHOVAH,  vs.  6 — 20.  This  argument  consists  of  the  following  parts,  (a)  A  solemn  assertion  of 
JEHOVAH  himself  that  there  was  no  other  God,  ver.  6.  (b)  An  appeal  to  the  fact  that  lie  only  had 
foretold  future  events,  and  that  he  only  could  do  it,  vs.  7,  8.  (c)  A  sarcastic  statement  of  the  manner 
in  which  idols  were  made,  and  of  course,  the  folly  of  worshipping  them,  vs.  9—20. 

III.  The  assurance  that  JEHOVAH  would  deliver  his  people  lrom  all  their  calamities  and  oppres- 
sions (vs.  21—28).  This  part  contains  (I.)  The  assurance  that  he  would  do  it.  and  that  their  sin-;  were 
blotted  out  (vs.  21,  22).  (2.)  A  calling  upon  the  heavens  and  the  earth  to  rejoice  over  so  great  ana 
glorious  an  event  (ver.  23).  (3  )  An  appeal  to  what  JEHOVAH  had  done,  and  could  do,  as  an  evi- 
dence that  he  could  deliver  his  people,  to  wit:  he  had  formed  the  heavens— he  had  made  the  earth 
without  aid— he  made  diviners  man— he  frustrated  the  plans  of  the  wise,  and  he  had  confirmed  the 
promises  which  he  had  made  by  his  servants  (vs.  24,  25,  26) ;  he  said  to  Jerusalem  that  it  should  be 
inhabited,  and  the  cities  of  J  udah  that  they  should  be  rebuilt ;  he  had  dried  up  the  rivers;  and  he 
had  raised  up  Cyrus  for  the  express  purpose  of  delivering  his  people  (vs.  26,  27,  28) ;  and  by  all  this, 
it  should  be  known  that  he  would  visit,  and  vindicate,  and  restore  them. 


1  Yet  now  hear,  O  Jacob,  my 
servant ;  and  Israel,  whom  I 
have  chosen : 

2  Thus  saith  the  Lord  that 
Tiade  thee,  and  formed  thee  from 

1.  Yet  now  hear.  This  should  be 
read  in  immediate  connexion  with  the 
previous  chapter.  '  Notwithstanding  you 
have  sinned,  yet  now  hear  the  gracious 
promise  which  is  made  in  regard  to 
your  deliverance.' 

2.  Thus  saith  the  Lord  that  made 
thee.  See  Note  ch.  xliii.  1.  IT  And 
formed  thee  from  the  womb.  This  is 
equivalent  to  the  declaration  that  he 
was  their  Maker,  or  Creator,  t  means, 
that  from  tie  ">ery  beginning  of  their 
history  as  a  people,  he  had  formed  and 
mo'ilded  all  their  institutions,  and  direct- 


the  womb,  which  will  help  Thee  ; 
Fear  not,  O  Jacob,  my  servant ; 
and  thou,  Jeshurun,'  whom  I 
have  wchosen. 


i  Ps.  46.  5.    Heb.  4.  16. 

in  Rom.  8. 


I  Reut.  32. 15. 


ed  all  things  in  regard  to  them — as  much 
as  he  is  the  former  of  the  body  from  the 
commencement  of  its  existence.  It  may 
be  observed  that  the  words,  "  from  the 
womb,"  are  joined  by  some  interpreters! 
with  the  phrase,  "  that  formed  th^e," 
meaning  that  he  had  been  the  origina- 
tor of  all  their  customs,  privileges,  and 
laws,  from  the  beginning  of  their  histo- 
ry ;  and  by  others  with  the  phrase, "  will 
help  thee,"  meaning  that  from  the  com- 
menctment  of  their  existence  as  a  na- 
tion he  had  been  their  helper.  Accord* 
ing  to  the  Masoretic  marks  ofdisting* 
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3  For  "I  will  pour  water  upon 
him  that  is  thirsty,  and  floods  up- 

n  John  7.  38.  o  ch.  G9.  21. 

tion,  the  former  is  the  time  sense.  So 
the  LXX,  Aben  Ezra,  Kimchi,  Lowth, 
&c.  But  Jerome,  Luther,  and  some 
others  prefer  the  latter  mode.  TT  Fear 
not.  Note  ch.  xli.  10.  Though  you 
have  sinned  as  a  people  (ch.  xliii.  23, 
24,  27)  ;  and  though  all  these  heavy 
judgments  have  come  upon  you  (ch. 
xliii.  28),  yet  you  have  no  reason  to  fear 
that  God  will  finally  abandon  and  des- 
troy you.  IT  And  thou  Jeshurun  }sHt3",J. 
This  word  occurs  but  four  times  in  the 
Bible,  as  a  poetical  name  for  the  people 
of  Israel,  apparently  expressing  affection 
nnd  tenderness,  Deut.  xxxii.  15,  xxxiii.  5, 
26,and  in  this  place.  It  is,  says  Gesenius 
(Comm.  in  loc),  "  a  flattering  appella- 
tion (Schmeichelwort)  for  Israel,"  and  is 
probably  a  diminutive  from  ^TO^="rtD^ 
ydshur=yashor,  the  passive  form  in  an 
intransitive  veib  with  an  active  signifi- 
cation. The  ending  "p  on,  he  adds,  is 
terminatio  charitiva — a  termination  in- 
dicating affection,  or  kindness.  In  his 
Lexicon  he  observes,  however  (as  trans- 
lated by  Robinson),  that  "  it  seems  not 
improbable  that   it   was   a   diminutive 

form  of  the  name  ?^T^  (Israel), 
which  was  current  in  common   life  for 

the  fuller  form  "p'^^1?  (Israelun.)  a  ti- 
tle of  affection  for  Israel,  but  like  other 
common  words  of  this  sort,  contracted 
and  more  freely  inflected,  so  as  at  the 
same  time  to  imply  an  allusion  to  the 
signification  of  right  or  uprightness 
contained  in  the  root  "i^.  Jerome  ren- 
ders it,  "  rectissime,"  most  upright. 
The  LXX  render  it,  i)ya^r]jxivoi  'lapurjA, 
beloved  Israel.  The  Syriac  renders  it, 
*  Israel."  So  also  the  Chaldee.  It.  is 
Joubtltss  a  title  of  affection,  and  proba- 
bly includes  the  notion  of  uprightness,  or 
integrity. 

3.  For  I  will  pour  water.  Floods, 
rivers,  streams,  and  waters,  are  often 
used  in  the  Scriptures,  and  especially  in 
IsaVi,  to  denote  plenteous  divine  bless- 


on  the  dry  ground ;  I  will  pour 
my  Spirit  upon  thy  s(;ed,  °and  m* 
blessing  upon  thine  offspring  ; 

ings,  particularly  the  abundant  influen- 
ces of  the  Holy  Spirit.  See  Note  ch. 
xxxv.  6,  7.  That  it  here  refers  to  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  his  influences,  is  proved 
by  the  parallel  expressions  in  the  subse- 
quent part  of  the  verse.  IT  Upon  him 
that  is  thirsty.  Or  rather,'*  on  the  thiis- 
ty  land."  The  word  K£2  refers  here 
rather  to  land,  and  the  figure  is  ta.ien 
from  a  burning  sandy  desert,  where  wa- 
ters would  be  made  to  burst  out  in  copi- 
ous streams.  See  ch.  xxxv.  G,  7.  The 
sense  is.  that  God  would  bestow  blessings 
upon  them  as  signal  and  marvellous  as 
if  floods  of  waters  were  made  to  de- 
scend on  the  dry,  parched,  and  desolated 
earth.  IT  And  floods.  The  word  D^JIS 
from  2t3  to  flow,  to  run  as  liquids, 
means  properly  flowing.?,  and  is  used  for 
streams  and  rivers.  Ex.  xv.  8.  Jer. 
xviii.  Ps.  Ixxviii.  16.  Prov.  v.  15.  It 
means  heie  that  the  spiritual  influences 
which  would  descend  on  the  afflicted, 
desolate,  comfortless,  and  exiled  people, 
would  be  like  torrents  of  rain  poured  or. 
the  thirsty  earth.  This  beautiful  figure 
is  common  in  the  Scriptures. 

He  shall  come  down  like  rain  upon  the  grass, 
And  as  showers  that  water  the  eaith. 

Fa.  lxxii.  6. 

My  doctrine  shall  drop  as  the  rain, 
My  speech  shall  distil  as  the  dew, 
As  the  small  ram  upon  the  tender  herb, 
And  as  the  showers  upon  the  g:ass 

Deut.  xxxii.  2. 

IT  I  will  pour  my  Spirit  upon  thy  seed 
See  ch.  lix.  21.  This  is  in  accordance 
with  the  promises  eveiy  where  made  in 
the  Bible  to  the  people  of  God.  See 
Ex.  xx.  6.  Deut.  vii.  9.  Gen.  xii.  7,  xiii. 
15,  xv.  18,  xvii.  7,  8.  Ps.  Ixxxix.  4.  Isa. 
xliii.  5.  It  may  be  regarded  (1)  as  a 
promise  of  the  richest  blessings  to  them 
as  parents — since  there  is  to  a  parent's 
heart  no  prospect  so  consoling  as  tha 
which  relates  to  his  offspring  ;  and  (2, 
an  assurance  of  the  perpetuity  of  their 
religion  ;  of  their  return  from  captivi- 
ty, and  their  restoration  to  their  ow« 
land. 
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4  And  they  shall  spring  up 
fas  among  the  grass,  as  willows 
by  tht  ivater-coursos. 

5  One  'shall  say,  I  am  the 
Lord's  ;    and  another  shall  call 

j>  Acts  2.  41.         q  Jer.  50.  5.    2  Cor.  8.  5. 

4.  And  they  shall  spring  up.  The 
idea  is,  that  as  plants  and  trees  planted 
by  water-courses,  and  in  well-watered 
fields,  grow  and  flourish,  so  should  their 
children  grow  in  virtue,  hope,  piety,  and 
seal.  TT  As  among  the  grass.  They  shall 
spring  up  and  flourish  as  the  grass  does 
when  abundantly  watered  from  heaven. 
On  the  meaning  of  the  unusual  form  of 
the  word  Vr.-?>  in  the  Hebrew  (in 
among),  see  Vitringa,  and  Rcsenm til- 
ler. The  3  here  is  undoubtedly  an  er- 
ror of  the  transcriber  for  2  as — an  error 
which  from  the  similarity  of  the  letters 
might  be  readily  made.    The  LXX  read 

it  wf — as.  The  Chaldee  reads  it  3  as. 
1T  As  willows  ly  the  water -courses. 
Willows  are  usually  planted  in  such  pla- 
ces, and  grow  rapidly  and  luxuriantly. 
It  denotes  here,  abundant  increase,  vig- 
our and  beauty  ;  and  means  that  their 
posterity  would  be  greatly  blessed  of 
God.  A  similar  figure  to  denote  the 
prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  right- 
eous occurs  in  Ps.  i.  3  : 

And  he  shall  be  like  a  tree  planted  by  the  rivers 

of  water, 
That  brinsreth  forth  his  fruit  in  his  season  ; 
His  leaf  also  shall  not  wither. 

These  two  verses  teach  us,  (1.)  That 
God  will  pour  his  blessing  on  the  chil- 
dren of  his  people — a  promise  which  in 
all  ages,  when  parents  are  faithful,  is 
abundantly  fulfilled.  (2.)  That  one  of 
the  richest  blessings  which  can  be  im- 
parted to  a  people  is,  that  God's  Spirit 
should  descend  on  their  children.  (3.) 
That  the  Spirit  of  God  alone  is  the 
source  of  true  happiness  and  prosperity  to 
cur  children.  All  else — property,  learn- 
ing, accomplishment,  beauty,  vigour,  will 
be  vain.  It  is  by  his  blessing  only — by 
the  influence  of  piety — that  they  will 
spring  forth  as  among  the  grass,  and 
like  willows  by  the  streams  of  water. 
(4.)  Parents  should  pray  earnestly  for  a 


himself  by  the  name  of  Jacob ; 
and  another  shi.ll  subscribe  rmiti 
his  hand  unto  the  Lord,  and  sur- 
name himself  by  the  name  of  Is- 
rael. 


revival  of  religion.  No  better  descrip- 
tion can  be  given  of  a  revival  than  that 
given  here — the  Spirit  of  God  descend- 
ing like  streams  and  floods  on  the 
young  ;  and  their  springing  forth  in  the 
graces  of  piety  as  among  the  grass,  and 
growing  in  love  to  God  and  love  to  men 
like  willows  by  the  water-courses.  Who 
would  not  pray  for  such  a  work  of  grace  1 
What  family,  what  congregation,  what 
people  can  be  happy  without  it  ? 

5.  One  shall  say.  It  shall  be  com- 
mon to  say  this,  or  a  profession  of  reli- 
gion shall  be  common.  The  variouj 
expressions  in  this  verse  mean  substan- 
tially the  same  thing — that  there  should 
prevail  among  the  people  a  disposition 
to  make  a  profession  of  attachment  to 
Jehovah  in  every  proper  public  manner. 
It  is  in  immediate  connexion  with  what 
is  said  in  the  previous  verses,  that  he 
would  pour  his  Spirit  upon  them,  and 
especially  on  their  children.  The  effect 
would  be,  that  many  would  make  a 
public  profession  of  religion.  This  refers, 
doubtless,  in  the  main,  to  the  period  af- 
ter their  return  from  the  captivity,  and 
to  the  general  prevalence  of  religion 
then.  But  it  is  also  true  of  the  people 
of  God  at  all  times — especially  under 
the  Messiah.  God  pours  his  Spirit  like 
gentle  dews,  or  rains,  on  the  families  of 
his  people  ;  and  the  effect  is,  that  many 
publicly  profess  attachment  to  him.  IT  I 
am  the  Lord's.  I  belong  to  Jehovah  ; 
I  devote  myself  to  him.  This  expresses 
the  true  nature  of  a  profession  of  reli- 
gion— a  feeling  that  we  are  not  our 
own,  but  that  we  belong  to  God.  It  ?3 
that  we  not  only  feel  that  we  are  bound 
to  worship  hirn,  but  that  we  actually 
belong  to  him  ;  that  our  bodies  and  spi  • 
rits,  and  all  that  we  have  and  are,  are 
to  be  sacredly  employed  in  his  service. 
See  1  Cor.  vi.  20.  2  Cor.  vii.  5,  v.  14, 
15.  Nothing,  in  few  words,  can  more 
appropriately  describe  the  true  nature 
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of  a  profession  of  religion  than  the  ex- 
pression here  used — ^^  •"I},"'"15  '  for 
Jehovah  am  I — I  am  wholly,  and  en- 
tirely, and  for  ever  for  Jehovah,  to  obey 
him  ;  to  do  his  will ;  to  suffer  patiently 
all  that  he  appoints :  to  live  where  he 
directs ;  to  die  when,  where,  and  how 
he  pleases  ;  to  moulder  in  the  grave  ac- 
cording to  his  will ;  to  be  raised  up  by 
his  power ;  and  to  serve  him  for  ever  in 
a  better  world/  IT  And  another  shall 
call  himself  by  the  name  of  Jacob.  The 
Chaldee  renders  this,  "  He  shall  pray 
in  the  name  of  Jacob."  The  idea  seems 
to  be,  that  he  should  call  himself  a  friend 
of  Jacob — an  Israelite.  He  should  re- 
gard himself  as  belonging  to  the  same 
family  and  the  same  religion,  as  Jacob  ; 
a3  worshipping  the  same  God  ;  and  as 
maintaining  the  same  belief.  To  call 
one's  self  by  the  same  name  as  another 
is  indicative  of  friendship  and  affection  ; 
and  is  expressive  of  a  purpose  to  be 
united  to  him,  and  to  identify  our  inter- 
est with  his.  The  idea  is  that  which 
one  would  express  by  saying  that  he 
cast  in  his  interest  with  the  people  of 
God,  or  he  became  identified  with  them  ; 
as  we  now  say,  a  man  calls  himself  by 
the  name  of  Christ,  i.  e.  a  Christian. 
Jerome  renders  this,  "  he  shall  call  by 
the  name  of  Jacob  ;  i.  e.  sinners  to  re- 
pentance." Comp.  Note  ch.  xliii.  7,  ch. 
xlviii.  1.  Ps.  xxiv.  6.  IT  And  another 
shall  subscribe  with  his  hand  unto  the 
Lord.  The  LXX  render  this,  "  and 
another  shall  write  with  his  hand,  x£tP'> 
I  am  of  God."  Lowth,  "  on  his  hand," 
Aq.  Sym.  xtl9°-  Lowth  supposes  that 
the  allusion  here  is  to  the  marks  which 
were  made  indelible  by  puncture  with 
ink  on  the  hand  or  on  other  parts  of  the 
body.  He  supposes  that  the  mark  thus 
indelibly  impressed  was  the  name  of  the 
person,  or  the  name  of  the  raster  if  he 
was  a  slave,  or  some  indication  by 
which  it  might  be  known  to  whom  he 
belonged.  In  this  way,  the  soldier 
marked  himself  with  the  name  of  his 
commander ;  the  idolater,  with  the 
name  of  his  god  ;  and  in  this  way  Pro- 
copius  ,?a ys  that  the  early  Christians 
marked  themselves.  On  this  passage 
ae  says,  "  Because  many  marked  their 


wrists  or  their  arms  with  tie  sign  of  ths 
cross,  or  with  the  name  c  f  Christ."  Ses 
Rev.  xx.  4.  Spencer  de  Leg.  Hebr.  L.  ii, 
c.  20.  13ut  all  this  is  too  refined,  and 
is  evidently  a  departure  from  the  true 
sense  of  the  passage.  The  mark,  or 
writing,  was  not  on  the  hand,  but  with 
it — literally,  "  and  this  shall  write  hw 
hand  to  Jehovah  ;"  and  the  figure  is  evi- 
dently taken  from  the  mode  of  making 
a  contract  or  bargain,  where  the  name 
is  subscribed  to  the  instrument.  It  waa 
a  solemn  compact  or  covenant,  by  which 
they  enrolled  themselves  among  the 
worshippers  of  God,  and  pledged  them- 
selves to  his  service.  The  manner  of  a 
contract  among  the  Hebrews  is  describ- 
ed in  Jer.  xxxii.  10, 12,44.  A  public,  so- 
lemn, and  recorded  covenant,  to  which 
the  names  of  princes,  Levites,  and 
priests  were  subscribed,  and  which  was 
sealed,  by  which  they  bound  them- 
selves to  the  service  of  God,  is  men- 
tioned in  Neh.  ix.  38.  Here  it  denotes 
the  solemn  manner  in  which  they  would 
profess  to  be  worshippers  of  the  true 
God  ;  and  it  is  expressive  of  the  true 
nature  of  a  profession  of  religion.  The 
name  is  given  in  to  God.  It  is  enrolled 
by  the  voluntary  desire  of  him  who 
makes  the  profession  among  his  friends. 
It  is  done,  after  the  manner  of  solemn 
compacts  among  men,  in  the  presence 
of  witnesses.  Heb.  xii.  1.  Among 
Christians,  it  is  sealed  in  a  solemn  man- 
ner by  baptism,  and  the  Lord's  supper. 
It  has,  therefore,  all  the  binding  force 
and  obligation  of  a  solemn  compact ; 
and  every  professor  of  religion  should 
regard  his  covenant  with  God  as  the 
most  sacred  of  all  compacts,  and  as 
having  a  more  solemn  obligation  than 
any  other.  And  yet,  how  many  pro- 
fessors are  there  who  would  shrink 
back  with  horror  from  the  idea  of  break- 
ing a  compact  with  man,  who  have  no 
alarm  at  the  idea  of  having  proved  un- 
faithful to  their  solemn  pledge  that  they 
would  belong  wholly  to  God,  and  would 
live  to  him  alone !  Let  every  professor 
of  religion  remember  that  his  profession 
has  all  the  force  of  a  solemn  compact ; 
that  he  has  voluntarily  subscribed  his 
name,  and  enrolled  himself  among  the 
friends  of  God  j  and  that  there  is  nc 
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G  Thus  saith  the  Lord  the 
King  of  Israel,  and  his  Redeemer 
*lhe  Lord  of  hosts ;  I  uam  the 
first,  and  I  am  the  last ;  and  be- 
sides "me  there  is  no  God. 


8  C.  43.  11. 

16'  Deut.  4.  35.   32.  39. 


U  Rev.  1.  8,  17. 
X  C.  46.  D,  10. 


agreement  of  a  more  binding  nature 
than  that  which  unites  him  in  public 
profession  to  the  cause  and  the  kingdom 
of  the  Saviour.  ^  And  surname  him- 
self by  the  name  of  Israel.  Shall  call 
himself  an  Israelite,  and  shall  be  a  wor- 
shipper of  the  same  God.     The  word 

rendered  "  shall  surname "  (•"^'l  &&*<*» 
not  used  in  Kal,  in  Piel  •"'23  kinna), 
means  to  address  in  a  friendly  and 
soothing  manner  ;  to  speak  kindly  to 
any  one.  Gesenius  renders  it,  "  and 
kindly,  soothingly  names  the  name  of 
Israel."  But  the  idea  is  probably  that 
expressed  in  our  translation.  The  word 
sometimes  denotes  a  giving  of  flattering 
titles  to  any  one,  by  way  of  compli- 
ment.    Job  xxxii.  21,  22  : 

Let  me  not,  I  pray  you,  accept  any  man's  person  ; 
Neither  lei  me  give  flattering  titles  unto  man. 
For  I  know  not  to  give  flattering  titles ; 
In  so  doing  ray  Maker  would  soon  take  me  away. 

In  Isa.  xlv.  4,  it  is  rendered,  "  I  have 
surnamed  thee  [Cyrus]  though  thou  hast 
not  known  me."  The  word  does  not 
occur  elsewhere.  It  conveys  the  idea 
of  an  honourable  title ;  and  means  here.. 
I  think,  that  he  would  call  himself  by 
the  honourable  appellation  of  Israel — 
or  an  Israelite — a  worshipper  of  the  God 
of  Jacob.  It  implies  that  a  profession 
of  the  true  religion  is  honourable,  and 
that  it  is  and  should  be  esteemed  so  by 
him  who  makes  it.  It  is  observable, 
also,  that  this  verse  contains  an  in- 
stance of  the  parallelism  in  the  Hebrew 
writings  where  the  alternate  members 
correspond  to  each  other.  Here  the 
first  and  third  members,  and  the  second 
and  the  fourth  correspond  to  each  other. 
See  the  Introduction,  §  8. 

G.  Thus  saith  the  Lord.  This  com- 
mences, as  I  suppose  (see  the  Analysis), 
the  argument  to  prove  that  Jehovah  is 
ihe  only  true  God,  and  that  the  idols 
*ere  vaiity.     The  object  is,  to  show  to 


7  And  'who,  as  I,  shall  :all 
and  shall  declare  it,  and  set  it  in 
order  for  me,  since  I  appointed 
the  ancient  people  ?  and  the 
things  that  are  coming,  and  shall 
come,  let  them  show  unto  them. 

the  Jews,  that  he  who  had  made  to  them 
such  promises  of  protection  and  deliver- 
ance was  able  to  perform  what  he  had 
pledged  himself  io  do.  IT  The  King  of 
Israel.  See  Notes  ch.  xli.  21.  IT  And 
his  Redeemer.  See  Notes  on  ch.  xliii.  1. 
IF  The  Lord  of  hosts.  See  Notes  on 
ch.  i.  9.  IT  /  am  the  first.  See  Notes 
ch.  xli.  4.  t  And  I  am  the  last.  In 
ch.  xli.  4,  this  is  expressed  "  with  the 
last  ;"  in  Rev.  i.  8,  "  I  am  Alpha  and 
Omega."  The  sense  is,  that  God  ex- 
isted before  all  things,  and  will  exist  fo 
ever.  IT  And  besides  me  there  is  ni 
God.  This  is  repeatedly  declared.  Deut 
iv.  35, 39.  See  Note  on  ch.  xliii.  10-12 
This  great  truth  it  was  God's  purpose 
to  keep  steadily  before  the  minds  of  the 
Jews  ;  and  to  keep  it  in  the  world,  and 
ultimately  to  diffuse  it  abroad  among 
the  nations,  was  one  of  the  leading  rea- 
sons why  he  selected  them  as  a  peculiar 
people,  and  separated  them  from  the 
rest  of  mankind. 

7.  And  who  as  I.  This  verse  con- 
tains an  argument  to  prove  that  he  i3 
God.  In  proof  of  this,  he  appeals  to  the 
fact  that  he  alone  can  predict  future 
events,  and  certainly  declare  the  order, 
and  the  time  in  which  they  will  come 
to  pass,  See  Notes  ch.  xli.  21,  22,  23, 
xliv.  9,10.  IT  Shall  call.  That  is,  call 
forth  the  event,  or  command  that  tc 
happen  which  he  wills — one  of  the  high- 
est possible  exhibitions  of  power.  See  a 
similar  use  of  the  word  "  call,"  in  ch. 
xlvi.  2,  xlviii.  15.  IT  And  shall  declare 
it.  Declare,  or  announce  with  certainty 
the  future  event.  IT  And  set  it  in  order. 
Arrange  it ;  secure  the  proper  succes- 
sion and  place.    See  Note?  ch.  xli.  22 

The  word  here  used,  T\^ ,  denotes  pro- 
perly to  place  in  a  row ;  net  in  order : 
arrange.  It  is  of  the  same  signification 
as  the  Greek  raaaco  or  tuttu>,  and  us  a  p. 
plied  to  placing  the  wood  upon  the  ahaj 
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8  Fear  aye  not,  neither  be 
afraid :  have  not  I  told  thee  from 
that  time,  and  have  declared  it  ? 
ve  are  even  my  'witnesses.  Is 
there  a  8 God  besides  me?  yea, 
there  is  no  God  ;  I  know  not  any. 

a  Prov.  3.  25, 26.  c  1  John  5.  10. 

8  rock. 

in  a  proper  manner,  Gen.  xxii.  9  ;  or  to 
placing  the  shew-bread  in  proper  order 
on  the  table,  Lev.  xxiv.  8  ;  and  espe- 
cially to  setting  an  army  in  order,  or 
putting  it  in  battle  array,  Judg.  xx.  20, 
22.  1  Sam.  xvii.  2.  Gen.  xiv.  8.  Here 
it  means,  that  God  would  arrange  the 
events  in  a  proper  order — as  an  army 
is  marshalled  and  arrayed  for  battle. 
There  should  be  no  improper  sequences 
of  events  ;  no  chance  ;  no  hap-hazard  ; 
no  confusion.  The  events  which  take 
place  under  his  government,  occur  in 
proper  order  and  time,  and  so  as  best  to 
subserve  his  plans.  IT  For  me.  In  or- 
der to  execute  my  plans,  and  to  pro- 
mote my  glory.  The  event3  on  earth 
are  for  God.  They  are  such  as  he 
chooses  to  ordain,  and  are  arranged  in 
the  manner  which  he  chooses.  *5r  Since 
I  appointed  the  ancient  people.  *  From 
my  constituting  the  people  of  old  ;'  that 
is,  God  had  given  them  intimations  of 
future  events  from  the  very  period  when 
he,  in  times  long  past,  had  selected  and 
appointed  them  as  his  people.  They 
were,  therefore,  qualified  to  be  his  wit- 
nesses, ver.  8.  IT  And  the  things  that 
are  coming,  let  them  show.  See  Notes 
ch.  xli.  22,  23. 

8.  Fear  ye  not,  neither  he  afraid. 
See  Notes  ch.  xli.  10.  The  word  here 
rendered  "  be  afraid,"  occurs  nowhere 
else  in  the  Bible.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  however,  in  regard  to  its  mean- 
ing. The  LXX  render  it  prfe  TrXavuoOc, 
neither  be  deceived.'  All  the  other  an- 
cient versions  express  the  sense  to  fear, 
to  be  afraid.  Gesenius,  Lex.  on  the 
word  WV)  .  IT  Have  not  I  told  thee 
from  that  time.  Have  I  not  fully  de- 
clared from  the  very  commencement  of 
your  history  as  a  people,  in  the  main 
what  shall  occur  1     ^  Ye  are  even  my 


9  They  'that  make  a  graven 
image  are  all  of  them  vanity 
and  their  Melectable  things  shal 
not  profit :  and  they  are  thei* 
own  witnesses ;  they  see  not,  nor 
know,  that  they  may  be  asham 
ed. 

g  ch.  41.  24,  20.  9  desirable. 

witnesses.  See  Notes  ch.  xliii.  12. 
IT  Is  there  a  God  besides  me  ?  Tlr's  is 
a  strong  mode  of  affirming  that  there  ia 
no  God  besides  Jehovah.  See  Note  on 
ver.  6.  IT  Yea,  there  is  no  God.  Marg. 
"  Rock,  "I'lS  tzur.  The  word  rock  is 
often  applied  to  God.  See  Note  ch. 
xxx.  29.  Comp.  Deut.  xxxii.  4,  30, 31. 
Ps.  xix.  14,  xxxi.  2,  3,  xlii.  9,  et  saepe 
al.  The  idea  is  taken  from  the  fact  that 
a  lofty  rock  or  fastness  was  inaccessible 
by  an  enemy,  and  that  those  who  fled 
there  were  safe. 

9.  They  that  make  a  graven  image, 
A  graven  image  is  one  that  is  cut,  oi 
sculptured  out  of  wood  or  stone,  in  con- 
tradistinction from  one  that  is  molten, 
which  is  made  by  being  cast.  Here  it 
is  used  to  denote  an  image,  or  an  idol 
god  in  general.  God  had  asserted  in 
the  previous  verses  his  own  divinity, 
and  he  now  proceeds  to  show,  at  length, 
the  vanity  of  idols,  and  of  idol  worship. 
This  same  topic  was  introduced  in  ch. 
xl.  18 — 20  (see  Notes  on  that  passage), 
but  it  is  here  pursued  at  greater  length, 
and  in  a  tone  and  manner  far  more  sar- 
castic and  severe.  Perhaps  the  pro- 
phet had  two  immediate  objects  in  view  ; 
first,  to  reprove  the  idolatrous  spirit  in 
his  own  time,  which  prevailed  especially 
in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Manas- 
seh  ;  and  secondly,  to  show  to  the  exile 
Jews  in  Babylon  that  the  gods  of  the 
Babylonians  could  not  protect  their  city; 
and  that  Jehovah  could  rescue  his  own 
people.  He  begins,  therefore,  by  saying 
that  the  makers  of  the  idols  were  all  of 
them  vanity.  Of  course,  the  idols  them- 
selves could  have  no  more  power  than 
their  makers,  and  must  be  vanity  also. 
IT  Are  all  of  them  vanity.  See  Note 
ch.  xli.  29.  IT  And  their  delectable 
things.   Marg.  "  desirable"  The  sens* 
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10  Who  hath  formed  x  god,  or 
molten  a  graven  imaga  that  is 
profitable  *fbr  nothing  ? 

11  Behold,  all  his  fellows  shall 
be  ashamed  ;m  and  the  workmen, 
they  arc  of  men :  let  them  all  be 

k  Hab.  2.  18.    1  Ccr.  8.  4.        m  Ps.  97.  7. 

is,  their  valued  works,  their  idol  gods, 
on  which  they  have  lavished  so  much  ex- 
pense, and  which  they  prize  so  highly. 
11  Shall  not  profit.  Shall  not  be  able 
to  aid  or  protect  them  ;  shall  be  of  no  ad- 
vantage to  them.  See  Habak.  ii.  18. 
IT  And  they  are  their  own  witnesses. 
They  can  foretell  nothing  ;  they  can  fur- 
nish no  aid  ;  they  cannot  defend  in  times 
of  danger.  This  may  refer  either  to  the 
worshippers,  or  to  the  idols  themselves 
— and  was  alike  true  of  both.  H  They 
see  not.  They  have  no  power  of  dis- 
cerning any  thing.  How  can  they  then 
foresee  future  events  ?  IT  That  they 
may  be  ashamed.  The  same  sentiment 
is  repeated  in  ver.ll,  and  in  ch.  xlv.  16. 
The  sense  is,  that  shame  and  confusion 
must  await  all  who  put  their  trust  in  an 
idol  god. 

10.  Who  hath  formed  a  god.  The 
LXX  read  this  verse  in  connection  with 
the  close  of  the  previous  verse,  "  But 
they  shall  be  ashamed  who  make  a 
god,  and  all  who  sculpture  unprofit- 
able things."  This  interpretation  also, 
Lowth,  by  a  change  in  the  Hebrew  text 
on  the  authority  of  a  MS.  in  the  Bod- 
leian library,  has  adopted.  This  change 

is  made  by  reading  "'S  hi,  instead  of  "^ 
ml  in  the  beginning  of  the  verse.  But 
the  authority  of  the  change,  being  that 
of  a  single  MS.  and  the  Scptuagint,  is 
not  sufficient.  Nor  is  it  necessary.  The 
question  is  designed  to  be  ironical,  and 
sarcastic :  •  Who  is  there,'  says  the  pro- 
phet, '  that  has  done  this  1  Who  are 
they  that  are  engaged  in  this  stupid 
work  '?  Do  they  give  marks  of  a  sound 
mind  ]  What  is,  and  must  be  the  cha- 
racter of  a  man  that  has  formed  a  god, 
and  that  has  made  an  unprofitable  gra- 
ven image  V 

11.  Behold,  all  his  fellows.  All  that. 
tre  joined  in  making,  and  in  worship- 


gathered  together,  let  them  stanij 
up  ;  yet  they  sha.  fear,  and  they 
shall  be  ashamed  together. 

12  The  smith"  with  the  'tono-a 
both  worketh  in  the  coals,  and 
fashioneth  it  with  hammers,  and 


n  ch.  40.  19,  &c. 


1  or,  an  axe. 


ping  it,  are  regarded  as  the  fellows,  cr 

the  companions  T^'r^  of  the  idol  god. 
See  Hos.  iv.  17:  '-'Ephraim  is  joined 
to  idols."  They  and  the  idols  consti- 
tute one  company  or  fellowship,  inti- 
mately allied  to  each  other.  IT  Shall  be 
ashamed.  Shall  be  confounded  when 
they  find  that  their  idols  cannot  aid 
them.  IT  And  the  workmen.  The  al- 
lusion to  the  workmen  is  to  show  that 
what  they  made  could  not  be  worthy  of 
the  confidence  of  men  as  an  object  of 
worship.  1T  They  are  of  men.  They 
are  mortal  men  ;  they  must  themselves 
soon  die.  It  is  ridiculous,  therefore,  for 
them  to  attempt  to  make  a  god  that  can 
defend  or  save,  or  that  should  be  ador- 
ed. IF  Let  them  all  be  gathered  to- 
gether. For  purposes  of  trial,  or  to 
urge  their  claims  to  the  power  of  making 
an  object  that  should  be  adored.  See 
Note  ch.  xli.  1.  IT  Let  them  stand  up. 
As  in  a  court  of  justice,  to  defend  their 
cause.  See  Note  ch.  xli.  21.  V  They 
shall  fear.  They  shall  be  alarmed  when 
danger  comes.  They  shall  find  that 
their  idol  gods  cannot  defend  them. 

12.  The  smith  with  the  tongs.  The 
prophet  proceeds  here  to  show  the  folly 
and  absurdity  of  idolatry  ;  and  in  order 
to  this  he  goes  into  an  extended  state- 
ment (vs.  12-19)  of  the  manner  in  which 
idols  were  usually  made  Lowth  re- 
marks, "  The  sacred  writers  are  gene- 
rally large  and  eloquent  on  the  subject 
of  idolatry  ;  they  treat  it  with  great  se- 
verity, and  set  forth  the  absurdity  of  it 
in  the  strongest  light.  But  this  passage 
of  Isaiah  far  exceeds  any  thing  that  was 
ever  written  on  the  subject,  in  force  of 
argument,  energy  of  exprcsBion,  and  el- 
egance of  composition.  One  cr  two  of 
the  Apocryphal  writers  have  attempted 
to  imitate  the  prophet,  but  with  very  nJ 
success.     Wisdom    xiii.   11— 19>  xv.  7 
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worke:h  it  with  the  strength  of 
his  arms :  yea,  he  is  hungry,  and 
his  strength  faileth  :  he  drinketh 
no  water,  and  is  faint. 

&c.  Baruch  ch.  vi."  Horace,  however, 
has  given  a  description  of  the  making  of 
idols,  which  for  severity  of  satire,  and 
pungency  of  sarcasm,  has  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  this  description  in  Isaiah  : 

Olim  truncus  eram  ficulnus,  inutile  lignum  ; 
Cum  faber,  incertus  scamnum  faceretne  Priapum, 
Maluit  es.-e  Dcum. 

Sat.  Lib.  i.  viii.  1—3. 

Lowth  renders  the  phrase  '  the  smith 
with  the  tongs,'  "  the  smith  cuttelh  off  a 
portion  of  iron."  Noyes,  "  the  smith 
prepareth  an  axe."  The  LXX,  "  the 
carpenter  sharpeneth  u$wt  iron,"  oidnpov, 
i.  e.  an  axe.  So  also  the  Syriac.  Ge- 
senius  renders  it,  "  the  smith  makes  an 
axe."  Many  other  renderings  of  the 
passage  have  been  proposed.  The  idea 
in  this  verse  is,  I  think,  that  the  prophet 
describes  the  commencement  of  the  pro- 
cess of  making  a  graven  image.  For 
Ahat  purpose,  he  goes  back  even  to  the 
making  of  the  instruments  by  which  it 
is  manufactured,  and  in  tins  verse  he  de- 
scribes the  process  of  making  an  axe, 
with  a  view  to  the  cutting  down  of  the 
tree,  and  forming  a  god.  That  he  does 
not  here  refer  to  the  making  of  the  idol  it- 
eelf  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
cess here  described  is  that  of  working  in 
iron  ;  but  idols  were  not  made  of  iron, 
and  that  here  described  especially  (ver. 
1 1  seq.)  is  one  made  of  wood.  The  phrase 
here  used,  therefore,  refers  to  the  pro- 
cess of  axe-making  with  a  view  to  cut- 
ting down  a  tree  to  make  a  god  ;  and 
the  prophet  describes  the  ardour  and  ac- 
tivity with  which  it  is  done,  to  show 
how  much  haste  they  were  in  to  com- 
plete it.  The  literal  translation  of  this 
phrase   is,  '  The   workman   ^"^fl    (st. 

const,  for  ^*rj)  of  iron  [maketh]  an 
axe.'  IT  Both  worketh  in  the  coals. 
And  he  works  the  piece  of  iron  of  which 
he  is  making  an  axe  in  the  coals.  He 
blows  the  coals  in  order  to  produce  an 
intense  heat.  See  ch.  liv.  16  :  "  Be- 
hold I  have  created  the  smith  that  blow- 
eth  the  coals  in  die  fire."  IT  And  fashion- 


13  The  carpenter  str-.tcheth 
out  his  rule,  he  marketh  it  oul 
with  a  line,  he  fitteth  it  with 
planes,    and   he  marketh   it  out 

elh  it  with  hammers.  Forms  the  mass 
of  iron  into  an  axe.  Axes  were  not  cast, 
but  wrought.  IT  And  worketh  it  with 
the  strength  of  his  amis.  Or,  he  works 
it  with  Iiis  strong  arms — referring  to 
the  fact  that  the  arm  of  the  smith  by 
constant  usage  becomes  exceedingly 
strong.  A  description  remarkably  sim- 
ilar to  this  occurs  in  Virgil  when  he  is 
describing  the  Cyclops  : 

Uli  inter  sese  magna  vi  brachia  toilunt 

In  numeruw  ;  ven-antque  tenuci  lorcpe  ferrum. 

Georg.  iv.  174,  175. 
Heaved  with  vast  strength  their  arms  in  order 

rise, 
And  blow  to  blow  in  measured  chime  replies  ; 
While  with  firm  tongs  they  turn  the  sparkling  ore, 
And  /Etna's  caves  with  ponderous  anvil.s  roar. 

Hoth&by. 

1T  Yea,  he  is  hungry.  He  exhausts 
himself  by  his  hard  labour.  The  idea 
is,  that  he  is  so  anxious  to  have  it  done  ; 
so  engaged  ;  so  diligent,  that  he  does 
not  even  stop  to  take  necessary  refresh- 
ment. V  And  his  strength  failcth. 
He  works  till  he  is  completely  exhaust- 
ed. IT  He  drinketh  no  water.  He 
does  not  intermit  his  work  even  long 
enough  to  take  a  draught  of  water,  so 
hurried  is  he.  While  the  iron  is  hot, 
he  works  with  intense  ardour,  lest  it 
should  grow  cool,  and  his  work  be  re- 
tarded— a  very  graphic  description  of 
what  all  have  seen  in  a  blacksmith's 
shop.  The  Rev.  J.  Williams  states 
that  when  the  South  Sea  Islanders  made 
an  idol,  they  strictly  abstained  from  food  ; 
and  although  they  might  be,  and  were 
sometimes,  three  days  about  the  work, 
no  water,  and  he  believes  no  food  pass- 
ed their  lips  all  the  time.  This  fact 
would  convey  a  satisfactory  elucidation 
of  an  allusion  not  otherwise  easily  ex- 
plained.    Pictorial  Bible. 

13.  The  carpenter.  The  axe  is  made 
(ver.  12),  and  the  carpenter  now  pro. 
ceeds  to  the  construction  of  the  god. 
^  Strctchcth  out  his  rule.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  laying  out  his  work,  or  measur- 
ing it.     The  word  here  rendered  "rule" 

however,  1|3  means  properly  a  line  ;  ani 
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with  ihe  compass,  and  maketh  it 
after  the  figure  of  a  man,  accord- 
ing to  the  beauty  of  a  man  ;  that 
it  may  remain  in  the  house. 
14  He  hevveth  him  down  ce. 


should  be  so  rendered  here.  The  car- 
penter stretches  out  a  line,  but  not  a 
rule.  *fi  Hemarkeih  it  out  with  a  line. 
He  marks  out  the  shape  ;  the  length, 
and  breadth,  and  thickness  of  the  body, 
in  the  rough  and  unhewn  piece  of  wood. 
He  has  an  idea  in  his  mind  of  the  pro- 
per shape  of  a  god,  and  he  goes  to  work 
to  make  one  of  that  form.  The  expres- 
sion "  to  mark  out  with  a  line,"  is,  how- 
ever, not  congruous.  The  word  which 
is   here   used,  and  which  is  rendered 

'me  "  "l^m? ?  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the 

Bible.  Lowth  and  Kimchi  render  it, 
"  red-ochre."  According  to  this  the  re- 
ference is  to  the  chalk,  red  clay,  or  cray- 
on, which  a  carpenter  uses  on  a  line  to 
mark  out  his  work.  But  according  to 
Gesenius,  the  word  means  an  awl,  or  a 
stylus,  or  engraver,  with  which  the  ar- 
tist sketches  the  outlines  of  the  figure  to 
be  sculptured.  A  carpenter  always  uses 
s:\ch  an  instrument  in  laying  out  and 
marking  his  work.  IT  He  fitteth  it  with 
planes.  Or  rather  with  chisels,  or  carv- 
ing-tools, with  which  wooden  images 
were  carved.  Planes  are  rather  adapt- 
ed to  a  smooth  surface  ;  carving  is  per- 
formed with  chisels.  The  word  is  de- 
rived from  5S|D,  to  cut  off.  The  Chal- 
dee  renders  it,  *ES|Jt,  a  knife.  The 
LXX  render  this,  "  framed  it  by  rule, 
and  glued  the  parts  together."  fl  Mark* 

eih  it  out  with  the  co?npass.  From  ^H 
hhug,  to  make  a  circle,  to  revolve,  as 
compasses  do.  By  a  compass  he  accu- 
rately designates  the  parts,  and  marks 
out  the  symmetry  of  the  form.  IT  Ac- 
cording  to  the  beauty  of  a  man.  Per- 
haps there  may  be  a  little  sarcasm  here 
in  the  thought  that  a  god  should  be  made 
in  the  shape  of  a  man.  It  was  true, 
however,  that  the  statues  of  the  gods 
among  the  ancients  were  made  after 
the  most  perfect  conceptions  of  the  hu- 


dars,  and  taketh  the  cypress  and 
the  oak,  which  he  strengtheneth' 
for  himself  among  the  trees  of 
the  forest :  he  planteth  an  ash, 
and  the  rain  doth  nourish  it. 

1  or,  taketh  courage. 

man  form.  The  statuary  of  th?  Greeks 
was  of  this  description,  and  the  imager 
of  Apollo,  of  Venus,  and  of  Japiier,  have 
been  celebrated  every  where  as  the  most 
perfect  representations  of  the  human 
form.  IT  That  it  may  remain  in  the 
house.  To  dwell  in  a  temple.  Such 
statues  were  usually  made  to  decorate  a 
temple  ;  or  rather  perhaps  temples  were 
reared  to  be  dwelling  places  of  the  gods. 
It  may  be  implied  here,  that  the  idoi 
was  of  no  use  but  to  remain  in  a  house. 
It  could  not  hear,  or  save  It  was  like 
a  useless  piece  of  furniture,  and  had  none 
of  the  attributes  of  God. 

14.  He  heweth  kim  down  cedars. 
In  the  previous  verses,  the  prophet  had 
described  the  formation  of  an  axe  with 
which  the  work  was  to  be  done  (ver.  12), 
and  the  laying  out,  and  carving  of  the 
idol  (ver.  13).  In  this  verse  he  pro- 
ceeds to  describe  the  material  of  which 
the  idoi  was  made,  and  the  different  pur- 
poses (v.  15-17)  to  which  that  material 
was  applied.  The  object  is  to  show  the 
amazing  stupidity  of  those  who  should 
worship  a  god  made  of  the  same  mate- 
rial from  which  they  made  a  fire  to 
warm  themselves,  or  to  cook  their  food. 
For  a  description  of  cedars,  see  Notes 
ch.  ix.  10.  1T  And  taketh.  Takes  to 
himself ;  that  is,  makes  use  of.     If  The 

cypress.  '"'J^Pl  tirza.  This  word  oc- 
curs nowhere  else  in  the    Bible.      It  is 

probably  derived  from  a  root  ("H^S 
taraz),  signifying  to  be  hard,  or  firm. 
Hence  it  probably  means  some  species 
of  wood  that  derived  its  name  from  its 
hardness,  or  firmness.  Jerome  translates 
it  ilex — a  species  of  oak,  the  holm-oak. 
It  was  an  evergreen.  This  species  of 
evergreen  Gesenius  says  was  abundant 
in  Palestine.  IT  And  the  oak.  Tho 
oak  was  commonly  used  for  this  pnr> 
pose  on  account  of  its  haiuness  and  du- 
rability.      IF  Which    he  strengthened 
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15  Then  shall  -it  be  for  a  man 
to  bum  :  for  he  will  take  thereof 
and  warm  himself;  yea,  he  kin- 
dleth  it,  and  baketh  bread  ;  yea, 
he  maketh  a  god,  and  worship- 
er himself.  Marg.  "  taketh  courage." 
The  word  Y^R  means  properly  to 
strengthen,  tc  make  strong,  to  repair,  to 
replace,  to  harden.  Rosenmuller  and 
Gesenius  suppose  that  it  means  here  to  j 
choose,  i.  e.  to  set  fast,  or  appoint ;  and 
they  appeal  to  Ps.  lxxx.  15,  17,  "thou 
madest  strong  for  thyself."  Kimchi 
supposes  that  it  means,  that  he  gave 
himself  with  the  utmost  diligence  and 
care  to  select  the  best  kinds  of  wood  for 
the  purpose.  Vitringa,  that  he  was  in- 
tent on  his  work,  and  did  not  leave  the 
place,  but  refreshed  himself  with  food  in 
the  woods  without  returning  home  in 
order  trut  he  might  accomplish  his  de- 
sign. Others  interpret  it  to  mean  that 
he  girded  lrmself  with  strength,  and 
made  use  of  his  most  intense  efforts  in 
felling  the  trees  of  the  forest.  Lowth 
renders  it,  "  and  layeth  in  good  store  of 
the  trees  of  the  forest."  It  may  mean 
that  he  gave  himself  with  great  diligence 
to  the  work ;  or  may  it  not  mean  that 
he  planted  such  trees,  and  took  great 
pains  in  watering  and  cultivating  them 
for  this  purpose,  tf  He  planteth  an  ash, 

*n^«  The  Septuagint  renders  it  pine 
— Tzirvi>.  Jerome  also  renders  it  pinurn. 
Gesenius  supposes  the  name  was  given 
from  the  fact  that  the  tree  had  a  tall 
and  slender  top,  which  when  it  vibrated 
gave  forth  a  tremulous,  creaking  sound 

(from  "|5^  rdndn).  This  derivation  is, 
however,  somewhat  fanciful.  Most  in- 
terpreters regard  it  as  the  ash — a  well 
known  tree.  In  idolatrous  countries, 
where  it  is  common  to  have  idols  in 
almost  every  family,  the  business  of  idol- 
making  is  a  very  important  manufac- 
ture. Of  course,  large  quantities  of  wood 
would  be  needed  ;  and  it  would  be  an 
object  to  procure  that  which  was  most 
pure, — or  as  we  say,  "  clear  stuff,"  and 
wJrA  would  work  easily,  and  to  advan- 
tage -     It  became  important,  therefore, 


peth  it :  he  maket.  l  it  a  graven 
imao-e,  and  falleth  down  thereto. 
16  He  burnetii  part  thereoi  in 
the  fire  :  with  part  thereof  ha 
eateth   flesh ;    he  roasteth  roast, 

to  cultivate  that  wood,  as  we  do  foi 
ship-building,  or  for  cabinet  work,  and 
doubtless  groves  were  planted  for  this 
purpose.  IT  And  the  rain  doth  nourish 
it.  These  circumstances  are  mentioned 
to  show  the  folly  of  worshipping  a  god 
that  was  formed  in  this  manner.  Per- 
haps also  the  prophet  means  to  intimate 
that  though  the  man  planted  the  tree, 
yet  that  he  could  not  make  it  grow.  He 
was  dependent  on  the  rains  of  heaven ; 
and  even  in  making  an  idol  god  he  was 
indebted  to  the  providential  care  of  the 
true  God. — Men  even  in  their  scheme?, 
of  wickedness  are  dependent  on  God, 
Even  in  forming  and  executing  plans  tc 
oppose  and  resist  him,  they  can  do  no- 
thing without  his  aid.  He  preserved 
them,  feeds  them,  clothes  them  ;  and  the 
instruments  which  they  use  against  him 
are  those  which  he  has  nurtured.  On 
the  rain  of  heaven ;  on  the  sunbeam 
and  the  dew  ;  on  the  teeming  earth,  and 
on  the  elements  which  he  has  made,  and 
which  he  controls,  they  are  dependent  ; 
and  they  can  do  nothing  in  their  wick- 
ed plans  without  abusing  the  bounties  of 
his  Providence,  and  the  expressions  of 
his  tender  mercy. 

15.  Then  shall  it  be  for  a  man  tc 
burn.  It  will  afford  materials  for  a  fire. 
The  design  of  this  verse  and  the  follow- 
ing is,  to  ridicule  the  idea  of  a  man's 
using  parts  of  the  same  tree  to  make  a 
fire,  to  cook  his  victuals,  to  warm  him- 
self, and  to  shape  a  god.  Nothing 
could  be  more  stupid  than  the  conduct 
here  referred  to,  and  yet  it  is  common 
all  over  the  heathen  world.  It  shows 
tin  utter  debasement  of  the  race,  that 
the/  thus  of  the  same  tree  make  a  fire, 
cook  their  food,  and  construe';  their 
gods. 

1G.  With  part  thereof  he  eateth  flesh, 
That  is,  he  prepares  flesh  to  cat,  o\ 
prepares  his  food.  T  He  roasteth  roust 
He  roasts  meat. 
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and  is  satisfied ;  yea,  he  warmeth 
himself,  and  saith,  Aha,  I  am 
warm,  I  have  seen  the  fire  : 

17  And  the  residue  thereof  he 
maketh  a  god,  even  his  graven 
image  :  he  falleth  down  unto  it, 
and  worshippeth  it,  and  prayeth 
unto  it,  and  saith,  Deliver  me, 
for  thou  art  my  god. 

18  They  ghave  not  known  nor 
understood  :  for  ,lhe  hath  5shut 
their  eyes,  that  they  cannot  see ; 

S  ch.  45.  20.       h  ch.  6.  9,  10.       5  daubed. 


and  their  hearts,  that  they  cannot 
understand. 

19  And  none  ^co^sidereth  kin 
his  heart,  neither  is  there  know* 
ledge  nor  understanding  to  say, 
I  have  burnt  part  of  it  in  the  lire  ; 
yea,  also  I  have  baked  bread  up- 
on the  coals  thereof;  I  have 
roasted  flesh,  and  eaten  it ;  and 
shall  I  make  the  residue  thereof 
an  abomination?  shall  I  fall 
down  to  7the  stock  of  a  tree  ? 


18.  They  have  not  known  nor  under- 
stood. They  arc  stupid,  ignorant,  and 
blind.  Nothing  could  more  strikingly 
show  their  ignorance  and  stupidity  than 
this  idol  worship.  IT  He  hath  shut  their 
eyes.  God  had  closed  their  eyes.  Marg. 

"  daubed."  The  word  here  used,  ft  9 
from  *V^t  denotes  properly  to  spread 
over;  to  besmear;  to  plaster;  as  e.  g. 
a  wall  with  mortar.  Lev.  xiv.  43. 
1  Chron.  xxix.  4.  Ezek.  xiii.  10,22,28. 
Here  it  means  to  cover  over  the  eyes  ?ft 
as  to  prevent  vision  ;  and  hence  meta- 
phorically to  make  them  stupid,  igno- 
rant, dull.  It  is  attributed  to  God  t'l 
accordance  with  the  common  statement 
of  the  Scriptures,  that  he  does  what  he 
permits  to  be  done.  See  Notes  ch.  vi.  i 
9,  10.  It  does  not  mean  that  God  had 
done  it  by  any  physical,  or  direct  agen- 
cy, but  that  it  had  occurred  under  the 
administration  of  his  Providence.  It  is 
also  true  that  the  Hebrew  writers  some- 
times employ  an  active  verb  when  the 
signification  is  passive,  and  when  the 
main  idea  is,  that  any  thing  was  in  fact 
done.  Here  the  main  point  is  not  the 
agent  by  which  this  was  done,  but  the 
fact  that  their  eyes  were  blinded — and 

perhaps  all  the  force  of  the  verb  "IE 
used  here  would  be  expressed  if  it  was 
rendered  in  an  impersonal,  or  in  a  pas- 
sive form,  '  it  is  covered  as  to  their 
eyes,'  i.  e.  their  eyes  are  shut,  without 
Mggesting  that  it  was  done  by  God. 
So  the    LXX   render   it,   drrrjuavpdydnaai', 

uiey  are  blind,  or  involved  in  daikness. 


6  mttsth  to.    k  Hos.  7.  2.    7  that  whicJi  coiv.es  of. 

*3o  the  Chaldee,  'paBEBE  also  in  the 
plural — their  eyes  are  obscured  or  blind. 
It  cannot  be  proved  from  this  text  that 
God  is  by  direct  agency  the  author  by 
whom  it  was  done. — It  was  not  uncom- 
mon to  shut  up,  or  seal  up  the  eyes  for 
various  purposes  in  the  East,  and  un- 
questionably the  prophet  alludes  to  some 
such  custom.  "  It  is  one  of  the  solem- 
nities at  a  Jewish  wedding  at  Aleppo 
according  to  Dr.  Russell,  who  mentions 
it  as  the  most  remarkable  thing  in  then 
ceremonies  at  that  time.  It  is  done  by 
fastening  the  eyelids  together  with  a 
gum,  and  the  bridegroom  is  the  person 
he  says,  if  he  remembered  right,  thai 
opens  the  bride's  eyes  at  the  appointed 
xime.  It  is  also  used  as  a  punishmenl 
\u  those  countries.  So  Sir  Thomas 
Roe's  chaplain,  in  his  account  of  hia 
voyages  to  East  India,  tells  us  of  a  son 
of  the  Great  Mogul,  whom  he  had  seen, 
and  with  whom  Sir  Thomas  had  con- 
versed, that  had  before  that  time  been 
caflt  into  prison  by  his  father,  where  his 
eyes  were  sealed  up,  by  something  put 
before  them  which  might  not  be  taken 
off  for  three  years j -after  which  time 
the  cea)  was  taken  away  that  he  might 
with  freedom  enjoy  the  light,  though  not 
his  liberty/'  Harmer's  Observ.  vol.  3, 
p.  507,  i>u'8.    Ed.  Lond.  8vo.  1808. 

19.  And  none  considcreth  in  his 
heart.  Ma*g.  "  Bsttsth  to."  He  doca 
not  place  the  subject  mar  his  heart,  or 
mind  ;  he  dots  not  think  of  it.    A  simi- 


lar phrase  occur-  hi  ca.\.  .vy',. 


living 


it  again  to  mind. '    It  it  i  ^Ivvfr*  iwvw 
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20  He  feedeth  on  ashes :  a  de- 
ceived heart  rhath  turned  him 
aside,  that  he  cannot  deliver  his 
soul,  nor  say,  Is  there  not  a  lie  in 
my  right  hand  ? 

21  Remember  these,  O  Jacob 

r  lies.  4.  12.    Rom.  I.  21.    2  Thcs.  2.  11 


from  the  act  of  placing  an  object  near 
us  in  order  to  examine  it  closely  ;  and 
we  express  the  same  idea  by  the  phrase 
*  looking  at  a  thing,'  or  '  looking  at  it 
closely.'  The  sense  is,  they  had  not 
attentively  and  carefully  thought  on  the 
folly  of  what  they  were  doing — a  senti- 
ment which  is  as  true  of  all  sinners  as 
it  was  of  stupid  idolaters.  IT  An  abomi- 
nation. A  name  that  is  often  given  to 
an  idol.  2  Kings  xi.  5,7,  xxiii.  13.  The 
meaning  is,  that  an  idol  was  abominable 
and  detestable  in  the  sight  of  a  holy 
God.  It  was  that  which  he  could  not 
endure.  TT  Shall  I  fall  down  to  the 
stock  of  a  tree  ?  Marg.  "  that  which 
comes  of."  The  word  ^3  means  pro- 
perly produce,  increase,  and  here  evi- 
dently a  stock  or  trunk  of  wood.  So  it 
is  in  the  Chaldee. 

20.  He  feedeth  on  ashes.  There 
have  been  various  interpretations  of  this. 
Terome  renders  it,  "  a  part  of  it  is 
ashes  ;"  the  Chaldee,  "  lo  !  half  of  the 
god  is  reduced  to  ashes ;"  the  Septua- 
gint,  "  know  thou  that  their  heart  is 
ashes."  The  word  here  rendered  "  feed- 
eth" ""iSp,  means  properly  to  feed, 
graze,  pasture  ;  and  then,  figuratively, 
to  delight,  or  take  pleasure  in  any  per- 
Bon  or  thing.  Pro  v.  xiii.  20,  xxviii.  7, 
xxix.  3,  xv.  14.  In  Hosea  xii.  1, 
"  Ephraim  feedeth  on  wind,"  it  means 
to  strive  after  something  vain  or  unpro- 
fitable ;  to  seek  that  which  will  prove  to 
be  vain  and  unsatifactory.  So  here  it 
means;  that  in  their  idol  service  they 
would  not  obtain  that  which  they  sought. 
It  would  be  like  a  man  who  sought  for 
food,  and  found  it  to  be  dust,  oi  ashes ; 
and  the  service  of  an  idol  compared 
with  what  man  needed,  or  compared 
with  the  true  religion,  would  be  like  ashes 
compared  with  nutritious  and  whole- 
some  dw>t.      This  graphic   description 


and  Israel ;  for  thou  art  rny  ser . 
vant :  I  have  formed  thee  ;  thou 
art  my  servant :  O  Israel,  thou 
shalt  not  be  'forgotten  of  me. 

22  I  have  blotted    out,  ras  a 
thick  cloud,  thy  transgressions, 

t  Ch.  49.  14,  15.  V  Ps.  103.  12.  Ch.  1.  18. 

of  the  effect  of  idolatry  is  just  as  true  oJ 
the  ways  of  sin,  and  of  the  pursuits  oi 
the  world  now.  It  is  true  of  the  gay 
and  the  fashionable  ;  of  those  who  seek 
happiness  in  riches  and  honours  ;  of  all 
those  who  make  this  world  their  por- 
tion, that  they  are  feeding  on  ashes— 
they  seek  that  wi*"ch  is  Vr'.in,  unsub- 
stantial, unsatisfactory,  and  which  will 
yet  fill  the  soul  itself  with  disgust  and 
loathing.  IT  A  decerccd  heart  hath 
turned  him  aside.  T'.iif*  is  the  true 
source  of  the  difficulty  ;  this  i3  the  foun- 
tain of  all  idolatry  and  uin.  The  heart 
is  first  wrong,  and  thou  the  understand- 
ing, and  the  whole  conduct  is  turned 
aside  from  the  path  of  truth  and  duty. 
Comp.  Rom.  i.  28.  IT  A  lie  in  my  right 
hand.  The  right  hand  is  the  instru- 
ment of  action.  A  lie  is  a  name  often 
given  to  an  idol  as  being  false  and  delu- 
sive. The  sense  is,  that  that  which 
they  had  been  making,  and  on  which 
they  were  depending,  was  deceitful  and 
vain.  The  work  of  their  right  hand — 
the  fruit  of  their  skill  and  toil,  was  de- 
ceptive, and  could  not  save  them.  The 
doctrine  is,  that  that  which  sinners  rely 
on  to  save  their  souls ;  that  which  ha? 
cost  their  highest  efforts  as  a  scheme  to 
save  them,  is  false  and  delusive.  All 
schemes  of  religion  of  human  origin 
are  of  this  description  ;  and  all  will 
be  alike  deceptive  and  ruinous  to  the 
soul. 

21.  Remember  these.  Remember 
these  things  which  are  now  said  about 
the  folly  of  idolatry,  and  the  vanity  of 
worshipping  idols.  The  object  of  the 
argument  is,  to  turn  their  attention  to 
God,  and  to  lead  them  to  put  their  trus. 
in  him.  IT  Thou  art  my  servint.  Set 
Notes  ch.  xlii.  19,  xliii.  1. 

22.  I  have  blotted  out.  The  word 
here  used,  rtFra,means  properly  to  wirja 
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and,  as  a  cloud,  thy  sins  :  return 
unto  me ;  for  I  have  redeemed 
'thee. 

to  1  Cor.  S.  20.    1  Pet  1.  18.    Rev.  5.  9. 

away,  and  ia  often  applied  to  sins,  as  if 
the  account  was  wiped  off,  or  as  we  ex- 
press it,  blotted  out.  Ps.  li.  3,  11.  See 
Note  lsa.  xliii.  25.  The  phrase,  "  to 
blot  out  sins  like  a  cloud,"  however,  is 
unusual,  and  the  idea  not  very  obvious. 
The  true  idea  would  be  expressed  by 
rendering  it, '  I  have  made  them  to  van- 
ish as  a  thick  cloud  ; '  and  the  sense  is, 
as  the  wind  drives  away  a  thick  cloud, 
however  dark  and  frowning  it  may  be, 
so  that  the  sky  is  clear  and  serene,  so 
God  had  caused  their  sins  to  disappear, 
and  had  removed  the  storm  of  his  anger. 
Nothing  can  more  strikingly  represent 
sin  in  its  nature  and  consequences,  than 
a  dense,  dark,  frowning  cloud  that  comes 
over  the  heavens,  and  shuts  out  the  sun, 
and  fills  the  air  with  gloom  ;  and  noth- 
ing can  more  beautifully  represent  the 
nature  and  effect  of  pardon  than  the  idea 
of  removing  such  a  cloud,  and  leaving 
the  sky  pure,  the  air  calm  and  serene, 
and  the  sun  pouring  down  his  beams  of 
warmth  and  light  on  the  earth.  So  the 
soul  of  the  sinner  is  enveloped  and  over- 
shadowed with  a  dense  cloud  ;  but  par- 
don dissipates  that  cloud,  and  it  is  calm 
and  joyful  and  serene.  IT  And  as  a 
cloud.  The  Chaldee  renders  this,  "  as 
a  flying  cloud."  The  difference  be- 
tween the  two  words  here  rendered 
"  thick  cloud,"  and  "  cloud,"  22  ,  and 
135  ,  is,  that  the  former  is  expressive  of 
a  cloud  as  dense,  thick,  compact ;  and 
the  latter  as  covering  or  veiling  the 
heavens.  Lowth  renders  the  latter  word 
"  vapour  ; "  Noyes,  "  mist."  Both  words 
however  usually  denote  a  cloud.  A  pas- 
sage similar  to  this  is  found  in  Demos- 
thenes, as  quoted  by  Lowth  :  "  This  de- 
cree made  the  danger  then  hanging  over 
ihe  city  pass  away  like  a  cloud."  if  Re- 
turn unto  me.  Since  your  sins  are  par- 
Coned,  and  such  mercy  has  been  shown, 
return  now,  and  serve  me.  The  argu- 
ment here  is  derived  from  the  mercy  of 
God  in  forgiving  them,  and  the  doctrine 


23  Sing,  O  ye  heavens ;  'for 
the  Lord  hath  done  it :  shout,  ye 
lower  parts  of  the  earth,  break 

X  Ps.  96.  11,  12.     Rev.  18  20. 

is,  that  the  fact  that  God  has  forgiven 
us  imposes  the  strongest  obligations  to 
devote  ourselves  to  his  service.  The 
fact  that  we  are  redeemed  and  pardon- 
ed is  the  highest  argument  why  we 
should  consecrate  all  our  powers  to 
him  who  has  purchased  and  fo:  given 
us. 

23.  Sing,  0  ye  heavens.  See  ch.  xlii. 
10.  It  is  common  in  the  sacred  wri- 
tings to  call  on  the  heavens,  the  earth, 
and  all  created  things,  to  join  in  the 
praise  of  God  on  any  great  and  glorious 
event.  See  Ps.  xcvi.  1,11,12.  Ps.  cxlviii. 
The  occasion  of  the  joy  here  was  the  fact 
that  God  had  redeemed  his  people — a 
fact,  in  the  joy  of  which  the  heavens 
and  earth  were  called  to  participate.  An 
apostrophe  such  as  the  prophet  here  uses 
is  common  in  all  writings,  where  in- 
animate objects  are  addressed  as  having 
life,  and  as  capable  of  sharing  in  the  emo- 
tions of  the  speaker.  Vitringa  has  en- 
deavoured to  show  that  the  various  ob- 
jects here  enumerated  are  emblematic, 
and  that  by  the  heavens  arc  meant  the 
angels  which  are  in  heaven  ;  by  the  low- 
er parts  of  the  earth,  the  more  humble 
and  obscure  republics  of  the  heathen  ;  by 
the  mountains,  the  greater  and  more 
mighty  kingdoms  ;  by  the  forest,  and  the 
trees,  large  and  spacious  cities,  with  their 
nobles.  So  Grotius  also  interprets  the 
passage.  But  the  passage  is  a  highly- 
wrought  expression  of  elevated  feeling; 
the  language  of  poetry,  where  the  pro- 
phet calls  on  all  objects  to  exult; — an 
apostrophe  to  the  highest  heavens  and 
the  lowest  part  of  the  earth — the  mount- 
ains and  the  forests — the  most  sublime 
objects  in  nature — to  exult  in  the  fact 
that  the  Jewish  people  were  delivered 
from  their  long  and  painful  captivity, 
and  restored  again  to  their  own  land. 
^  The  Lord  hath  done  it.  Has  deliv- 
ered his  people  from  their  captivity  in 
Babylon.  There  is,  however,  no  impro- 
priety in  supposing  that  the  eye  of  the 
prophet  also  rested  on  the  glorious  deliv* 
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forth  into  singing,  yc  mountains, 
O  forest,  and  every  tree  therein  : 
for  the  Lord  hath  redeemed  Ja- 
cob, and  glorified  rfhimself  in  Is- 
rael. 

24  Thus  'saith  the  Lord,  thy 
Redeemer,   and  he  that    formed 

l  Ezek.  36, 1.  8.        d  ch.  55.  13.        e  vcr.  6. 

erance  of  his  people  by  die  Messiah  ; 
and  that  he  regarded  one  event  a3  em- 
blematic of,  and  introductory  to  the 
other.  The  language  here  used  will  cer- 
tainly appropriately  express  the  feelings 
which  should  be  manifested  in  view  of 
the  plan  of  redemption  under  the  Mo 
siah.  IT  Shout,  ye  lower  parts  of  the 
earth.  The  foundations  of  the  earth  ; 
the  parts  remote  from  the  high  heavens. 
Let  the  highest  and  *Jie  lowest  objects 
■shout ;  the  highest  heavens,  and  the 
depths  of  the  earth.  The  LXX  render 
it  Ta  dr.j>.i\ia  rJJs  y-7? — the  foundations 
of  the  earth.  So  the  Chaldee.  1T  Ye 
mountains.  So  in  Psalm  cxlviii.  9, 13: 
"  Mountains  and  all  hills  ;  fruitful  trees 
and  all  cedars — Let  them  praise  the 
name  of  the  Lord."  IT  O  forest,  and 
every  tree  therein.  Referring  either  to 
Lebanon,  as  being  the  most  magnificent 
forest  known  to  the  prophet ;  or  to  any 
forest  as  a  great  and  sublime  object. 

24.  Thy  Redeemer.  Note  ch.  xliii. 
1.  IT  And  he  that  formed  thee,  from 
the  womb.  See  Note  on  ver.  2.  IT  That 
siretcheih  forth  the  heavens.  Note  ch. 
xl.  22.  IT  That  spreadeih  abroad  the 
earth.  Representing  the  earth,  as  is 
often  done  in  the  Scriptures,  as  a  plain. 
God  here  appeals  to  the  fact  that  he 
alone  had  made  the  heavens  and  the 
earth,  as  the  demonstration  that  he  is 
able  to  accomplish  what  is  here  said  of 
the  deliverance  of  his  people.  The 
same  God  that  made  the  heavens  is  the 
Redeemer  and  Protector  of  the  church, 
and  therefore  the  church  is  safe. 

25.  That  frusiraleih.  Heb.  break- 
big;  i.  e.  destroying,  rendering  vain. 
The  idea  is,  that  that  which  uecroman- 
*ers  and  diviners  relied  on  as  certain 
demonstration  that  what  they  predicted 

VOL.  II. — 7 


thee  from  -^  the  womb,  I  am  the 
Lord  that  maketh  all  tilings; 
that  ''stretcheth  forth  the  heavens 
alone  :  that  spreadeth  abroad  the 
earth  by  myself; 

25  That  'frustrateth  the  tokens 
of  the  liars,  and  maketh  diviners 


/Gal.  1.  15. 
i  2  Chron.  18.  11,34. 


h  Ts.  104.  2. 
Jer.  50.  36.    1  Cor.  3.  19. 


would  be  fulfilled,  God  makes  vain  and 
inefficacious.  The  event  which  they 
predicted  did  not  follow,  and  all  their 
alleged  proofs  that  they  were  endowed 
with  divine  or  miraculous  power  he  ren- 
dered vain.  IT  The  tokens.  Heb.  signs, 
niPiK .  This  word  is  usually  applied 
to  miracles,  or  to  signs  of  the  divine 
interposition  and  presence.  Here  it 
means  the  things  on  which  diviners 
and  soothsayers  relied ;  the  tricks  of 
cunning  and  sleight-of-hand  which  they 
adduced  as  miracles,  or  as  demonstra- 
tions that  they  were  under  a  divine  in- 
fluence. See  the  word  more  fully  ex- 
plained in  the  Notes  on  ch.  vii.  2. 
ff  The  liars.  Deceivers,  boasters — 
meaning  conjurers,  or  false  prophets. 
Comp.  Jer.  1.  36.  See  also  Isa.  xvi.  6, 
Note.  ^  And  maketh  divineis  mad. 
That  is,  makes  them  foolish,  or  deprives 
them  of  w  isdom.  They  pretend  to  fore- 
tell future  events,  but  the  event  does  not 
correspond  with  the  prediction.  God 
orders  it  otherwise,  and  thus  they  are 
shown  to  be  foolish,  or  unwise.  1T  That 
turneth  wise  men  backward.  Lowth 
renders  this,  "  who  reverseth  the  de- 
vices of  the  sages."  The  sense  is,  he 
puts  them  to  shame.  The  idea  seems 
to  be  derived  from  the  fact  that  when 
one  is  ashamed,  or  disappointed,  or  fails 
of  performing  what  he  promised,  he 
turns  away  his  face.  See  1  Kings  ii. 
16,  margin.  The  "wise  men,"  here 
denote  the  sages  ;  the  diviners ;  the 
soothsayers; — and  the  sense  is,  that 
they  were  not  able  to  predict  future 
events,  and  that  when  their  prediction 
failed,  they  would  be  suffused  with 
shame.  IT  And  maketh  their  know- 
ledge foolish.  lie  makes  them  appear 
to  be  fools.    Tt  is  well  known  that  sooth* 
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mad  ;  that  turneth  wise  men 
backward,  and  maketh  their 
knowledge  foolish. 

26  That  confirmeth  'the  word 
of  his  servant,  and  performeth 
.lie  counsel  of  his  messengers; 
Jiat   saith    to   Jerusalem,    Thou 

l  Zech.  1.  6.    2  Pet.  l.  19. 

gayers  and  diviners  abounded  in  the 
East ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
prophet  here  means  that  when  Babylon 
was  attacked  by  Cyrus,  the  diviners 
and  soothsayers  would  predict  his  de- 
feat, and  the  overthrow  of  his  army,  but 
that  the  result  would  show  that  they 
were  utterly  incapable  of  predicting  a 
future  event.  The  whole  passage  here 
has  reference  to  the  taking  of  Babylon 
by  Cyrus,  and  should  be  interpreted  ac- 
cordingly. 

2G.  That  confirmeth  the  word  of  his 
servant.  Probably  the  word  "  servant," 
Here  is  to  be  taken  in  a  collective  sense, 
as  referring  to  the  prophets  in  general 
who  had  foretold  the  return  of  the  Jews 
to  their  own  land,  and  the  rebuilding 
of  Jerusalem.  Or  it  may  be,  that  the 
prophet  refers  more  particularly  to  him- 
self as  having  made  a  fall  prediction  of 
this  event.  The  parallel  expression 
"  his  messengers,"  however,  is  in  the 
plural  number,  and  thus  it  is  rendered 
probable  that  the  word  here  refers  to 
the  prophets  collectively.  The  idea  is, 
that  it  was  a  characteristic  of  God  to 
establish  the  words  of  his  servants  the 
prophets,  and  that  their  predictions  in 
regard  to  the  return  from  the  captivity 
in  a  special  manner  would  be  fulfilled. 
IT  The  counsel  of  his  messengers.  The 
prophets  whom  he  had  sent  to  an- 
nounce future  events,  and  to  give  coun- 
sel and  consolation  to  the  nation.  1F  That 
saith  to  Jerusalem.  Jerusalem  is  here 
supposed  to  be  lying  in  ruins,  and  the 
people  to  be  in  captivity  in  Babylon. 
In  this  5':  aation,  God  is  represented  as 
address ...„  desolate  Jerusalem,  and  say- 
ing, that  it  should  be  again  inhabited, 
and  that  the  cities  of  Judah  should  be 
rebuilt.  ^  The  decayed  places.  Mar- 
gin, "  wastes."    No  land,  probably,  was 


shalt  be  inhabited ;  and  to  the 
cities  of  Judah,  Ye  shall  be  Wiilt; 
and  I  will  raise  up  the  2decayed 
places  thereof: 

27  That  saith  to  the  deep,  Bo 
dry,  and  I  will  dry  up  thy  ii- 
vers: 

2  wastes. 

ever  more  completely  desolated  than 
tlie  land  of  Judea  when  its  inhabitants 
were  carried  to  Babylon. 

27.  That  saith  to  the  deep,  Be  dry. 
Lowth  supposes,  that  this  refers  to  the 
fact  that  Cyrus  took  Babylon  by  divert- 
ing from  their  course  the  waters  of  the 
river  Euphrates,  and  thus  leaving  the 
bed  of  the  river  dry,  so  that  he  could 
march  his  army  under  the  walls  of  the 
city.  See  Notes  on  cli3.  xiii.  xiv.  With 
this  interpretation,  also,  Vitringa,  J.  H. 
Michaelis,  Grotius,  Rosenmtiller,  and 
some  others,  accord.  Gesenius  sup- 
poses that  it  is  a  description  of  the 
power  of  God  in  general ;  and  some 
others  have  referred  it  to  the  dividing 
of  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea  when  the 
Hebrews  came  out  of  Egypt,  as  in  eh. 
xliii.  16,  17.  The  most  obvious  inter- 
pretation is  that  of  Lowth,  Vitringa, 
&,c,  by  which  it  is  supposed  that  it  re- 
fers to  the  drying  up  of  the  Euphrates, 
and  the  streams  about  Babylon  when 
Cyrus  took  the  city.  The  principal 
reasons  for  this  interpretation  are,  (1) 
that  the  entire  statement  in  these  verses 
has  reference  to  the  events  connected 
with  the  taking  of  Babylon  ;  (2)  that  it 
is  strikingly  descriptive  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  city  was  taken  by  Cyrus  ; 
and  (3)  that  Cyrus-  is  expressly  men- 
tioned (ver.  28),  as  being  concerned  in 
the  transaction  here  referred  to.     The 

word  rendered  "  deep,"  Tr?^H  denote* 
properly  any  thing  sunk;  the  depth  of 
the  sea  ;  an  abyss.  But  it  may  be  ap- 
plied to  a  deep  river,  and  especially  to 
the  Euphrates,  as  a  deep  and  mighty 
stream.  In  Jer.  li.  30,  the  word  "  sea' 
is  ipplied  to  the  Euphrates: 

'•  I  will  dry  up  ner  .«en. 
And  make  her  springs  ary  " 

Cyrus  took  the  city  of  Babv^n,  afte? 
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23  That  saith  of  Cyrus,  He  is  |  Jerusalem,  Thou  shalt  be  "built ; 
my  shepherd,  and  shall  perform  j  and  to  the  temple,  Thy  founda 
all  my  pleasure  :  even  saying  to    tion  shall  be  laid. 

o  Ezra  1. 1,  &c. 


having  besieged  it  a  long  time  in  vain, 
by  turning  the  waters  of  the  river  into 
a  vast  lake,  forty  miles  square,  which 
had  been  constructed  in  order  to  carry 
off  the  superfluous  waters  in  a  time  of 
inundation.  By  doing  this,  he  laid  the 
channel  of  the  river  almost  dry,  and 
was  thus  enabled  to  enter  the  city  above 
and  below  under  the  walls,  and  to  take 
it  by  surprise.  The  LXX  render  the 
word  deep  here  by  abyss  dfivaaco.  The 
Chaldee,  "  who  says  to  Babylon,  be 
desolate,  and  I  will  dry  up  your  streams." 
IT  /  will  dry  up  ihy  rivers.  Referring 
doubtless  to  the  numerous  canals,  or 
artificial  streams  by  which  Babylon  and 
the  adjacent  country  were  watered. 
These  were  supplied  from  the  Euphra- 
tes, and  when  that  was  diverted  from 
its  usual  bed,  of  course  they  became 
dry. 

28.  That  saith  of  Cyrus.  This  is 
the  first  time  in  which  Cyrus  is  express- 
ly named  by  Isaiah,  though  he  is  often 
referred  to.  He  is  mentioned  by  him 
only  in  one  other  place  expressly  by 
name.  ch.  xlv.  1.  He  is  several  times 
mentioned  elsewhere  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, 2  Chron.  xxvi.  22,  23.  Ezra  i.  1, 
2,  7,  iii.  7,  iv.  3,  v.  13,  17.  Dan.  i.  21, 
vi.  28,  x.  i.  He  began  his  reign  about 
550  years  before  Christ,  and  this  pro- 
phecy was  therefore  delivered  not  far 
from  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  before 
he  ascended  the  throne.  None  but  God 
himself,  or  he  whom  God  inspired, 
could  have  mentioned  so  long  before, 
the  nxame  of  him  who  should  deliver  the 
Jewish  people  from  bondage  ;  and  if 
this  was  delivered,  therefore,  by  Isaiah, 
it  proves  that  he  was  under  divine  in- 
spiration. The  name  of  Cyrus,  ^"p3 
Koresh;  Gr.  Kvpos,  the  Greek  writers 
Bay  means  the  sun.  It  is  contracted 
from  the  Persian  word  khorschid,  which 
h\  that  language  has  this  signification. 
Cyrus  was  the  celebrated  king  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians,  and  was  the  son 


of  Cambyses  the  Persian,  ant  of  Man 
dane,  daughter  of  Astyages  king  of  th* 
Medes.  For  an  account  of  his  charac 
ter  and  reign,  see  the  Notes  on  ch.  xli. 
2,  where  I  have  anticipated  all  that  is 
needful  to  be  said  here.  ^  He  is  my 
shepherd.  A  shepherd  is  one  who  lea  da 
and  guides  a  flock,  and  then  the  word 
denotes,  by  a  natural  and  easy  meta- 
phor, a  ruler,  or  leader  of  a  people. 
Thus  the  name  is  given  to  Moses  in 
Isa.  xliii.  2.  Comp.  Ps.  lxxvii.  20,  and 
Ezek.  xxxiv.  23.  The  name  here  ia 
given  to  Cyrus  because  God  would  em- 
ploy him  to  conduct  his  people  again  to 
their  own  land.  The  word  "my"  im- 
plies, that  he  was  under  the  direction 
of  God,  and  was  employed  in  his  ser- 
vice. IT  And  shall  perform  all  my 
pleasure.  In  destroying  the  city  and 
kingdom  of  Babylon  ;  in  delivering  the 
Jewish  captives  ;  and  in  rebuilding  Je- 
rusalem, and  the  temple.  1T  Even  say- 
ing to  Jerusalem.  That  is,  I  say  tc 
Jerusalem.  The  Vulgate  and  the  LXX 
render  this  as  meaning  God,  and  not 
Cyrus,  and  doubtless  this  is  the  true 
construction.  It  was  one  of  the  things 
which  God  would  do,  to  say  to  Jeru- 
salem that  it  should  be  rebuilt.  IT  And 
to  the  temple.  Though  now  desolate 
and  in  ruins,  yet  it  shall  be  reconstruct- 
ed, and  its  foundation  shall  be  firmly  laid. 
The  phrase  "  to  Jerusalem,"  and  "  to 
the  temple,"  should  be  rendered  *  of,'' 
in  accordance  with  a  common  significa- 
tion of  the  preposition  ^  lamedh,  and  aa 
it  is  rendered  in  the  former  part  of  the 
verse  when  speaking  of  Cyrus.  Comp. 
Gen.  xx.  13.  Judges  ix.  54.  It  waa 
indeed  under  the  direction  of  Cyrus  that 
the  city  of  Jerusalem  was  rebuilt,  and 
the  temple  reconstructed  (Ezra  i.  ]) 
but  still  it  was  to  be  traced  to  God,  who 
raised  him  up  for  this  purpose.  That 
this  passage  was  seen  by  Cyrus  is  the 
testimony  of  Josephus,  and  is  morally 
certain  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
since  otherwise  it  is  incredible  that  h* 
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ehould  have  aided  the  Je  tvs  in  returning  ! 
to  their  own  land,  and  in  rebuilding 
their  city  and  temple.  See  Introduction, 
\  '2.  This  is  one  of  the  numerous  in- 
stances in  the  Bible,  in  which  God 
claims  control  and  jurisdiction  even  ever 
heathen  princes  and  monarchs,  an'4  n 
which  he  says  that  their  plans  ait  un- 
der hi3  direction,  and  made  subservient 


to  his  will.  It  is  one  of  the  proofs  that 
God  presides  over  all,  and  that  he  makes 
the  voluntary  purposes  of  men  subserv 
ient  to  him,  and  a  part  of  the  means  oi 
executing  his  glorious  designs  in  rela« 
tion  to  his  people.  Indeed  all  the  proud 
monarchs  and  conquerors  of  the  earth 
have  been  m  some  sense  instruments  in 
his  hand  of  executing  his  pleasure. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 


ANALYSIS. 

The  subject  which  was  introduced  in  the  previous  chapter,  ver.  CS,  constitutes  the  main  topic  of  thi3. 
Cod  had  there  introduced  the  name  of  Cyrus  as  lie  who  was  to  deliver  his  people  from  their  captivity, 
and  to  rcsiore  them  to  their  own  land.  This  chapter  is  almost  entirely  occupied  with  a  statement 
of  ihe  deliverance  which  would  he  effected  through  him— with  an  occasional  reference  to  the  moro 
important  deliverance  which  would  be  effected  under  the  Messiah.  The  genera!  subject  of  tin 
Chapter  is  the  ovcrihr'w  of  Babylon,  the  dtlivcrance  of  the  Jctus  by  Cyrtis,  and  the  events  con  e- 
queiil  on  that,  adapted  to  give  consolation  to  the  friends  o!  God,  particularly  the  future  conversion 
of  t  lie  Gentles  to  the  true  religion. 

I.  An  apostrophe  to  Cyrus  stating  the  design  for  which  God  had  raised  him  up  and  what  ho 
would  do  for  him,  vs.  I — 3.    This  statement  ai.so  co.r.piises  several  items. 

(a)  God  would  subdue  nations  before  him,  open  brazen  gates,  and  give  him  the  treasures  of 
kings,  vs.  1—3. 

(b)  The  design  for  which  God  would  do  tlu'3  would  bo.  that  he  might  deliver  his  people,  and 
'.hat  the  world  might  know  that  JEHOVAH  was  the  true  and  only  God,  vs.  4—7. 

(c)  Thejoylul  consequences  of  this  event— so  great  lhat  the  heavens  a;e  represented  as  dropping 
lowii  righteousness,  and  the  earth  as  bringing  loith  salvation  in  consequence  of  it,  ver.  8.  _ 

II.  Those  who  strive  with  their  Maker  are  removed  and  lebuked,  vs.  s,  10-  This  is  probably 
designed  to  appiy  to  the  people  of  Babylon,  or  to  complainers  in  general  in  regard  to  the  government 
of  God. 

III.  Cod  vindicates  himself  again-t  the  calumnies  and  objections  of  his  enemies,  and  states  the 
evidence  that  he  is  God,  and  the  consequence  of  his  interposition  in  raising  up  Gyrus. 

(a  He  condescends  to  reason  with  men,  and  is  willing  to  be  inquired  of  respecting  future  events, 
ver.  2. 

(o)  He  had  made  the  earth  and  all  things,  and  ho  had  raised  up  Cyrus  for  the  purpose  of  deliver- 
ing his  pejonle,  vs.  12,  13. 

(c>  He'state3  the  consequence  of  hi3  raising  up  Cyrus,  and  their  deliverance,  for  the  purpose  of 
comforting  hi*  people,  ver.  11. 

(d)  All  the  worshippers  of  idcls  should  be  ashamed  and  confounded,  vs.  15,  16. 
<e)  The;  who  put  their  trus*.  in  God  should  never  be  confounded,  v.  17. 

IV.  God  vindicates  his  own  character ;  and  calls  on  the  nations  of  idolaters  to  come  and  compare 
the  claims  of  idols  with  him,  and  especially  appeals  in  proof  that  he  is  God  to  his  power  of  predicting 
future  events,  vs.  18—21. 

V.  The  chapter  clones  by  a  call  on  all  nations  to  trust  in  him  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  is  the  only 
true  God;  and  with  an  assurance  that  all  should  yet  trust  in  him,  and  that  the  true  religion  should 
fist  spread  over  the  world,  V3.  22—25.  This  is  designed  further  to  comfort  the  people  of  God  in  their 
exile,  and  is  a  striking  prophecy  of  the  final  universal  prevalence  of  Ihe  gospel. 


1   Thus  saith  the  Lord  to  his  |  hand  I  3havo   holdtu,  to  subdue 

nations  before  him ;    and   I  will 

3  or,  strengthened. 


anointed,  to  Cyrus,  whose   right 


1.  Thus  saith  ihe  Loud  to  his  an- 
ointed. This  is  a  direct  apostrophe  to 
Cyrus,  though  it  was  uttered  net  less 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  before 
Babylon  was  taken  by  him.  The  word 
''anointed'-    is  that  which   is   usually 

tendered  Messiah  (^T^),  an-  'iere  ~'s 


rendered  by  the  LXX.  ;w  ^ptcrroi  pot 
Kxpr.i  to  Cyrus  my  Christ,  i.  e.  my  an- 
ointed. It  properly  means  the  anointed, 
and  was  a  title  which  was  commonly 
given  to  the  kings  of  Israel  because 
they  were  set  apart  to  their  office  by 
the  ceremony  of  anointing,  who  henel 
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!oosep  the  loins  of  kings,  to  open  J  before  him  the  two-leaved  gates; 
v  Dan.  5.  g,  so  !  and  the  gates  shall  not  be  shut : 


were  called  ol  ^piarol  nvpiov — the  an- 
ointed of  the  Lord.  1  Sam.  ii.  10,  35. 
xii.  3,  5,  xvi.  6,  xxiv.  7,11,  xxvi.  9, 11, 
23.  2  Sam.  i.  14,  1G,  xix.  22,  23. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Per- 
sian kings  were  inaugurated  or  con- 
secrated by  oil,  but  this  is  an  ap- 
pellation which  was  common  among 
the  Jews,  and  is  applied  to  Cyrus  in 
accordance  with  their  usual  mode  of 
designating  kings.  It  means  here  that 
God  had  solemnly  set  apart  Cyrus  to 
perform  an  important  public  service  in 
bis  cause.  It  does  not  mean  that  Cyrus 
was  a  man  of  piety,  or  a  worshipper  of 
the  true  God,  of  which  there  is  no  cer- 
tain evidence,  but  that  his  appointment 
as  king  was  owing  to  the  arrangement 
of  God's  providence,  and  that  he  was 
to  be  employed  in  accomplishing  his 
purposes.  The  title  does  not  designate 
holiness  of  character,  but  appointment 
to  an  office.  IT  Whose  right  hand  I 
have  holden.  Marg.  "  strengthened." 
Lowth,  "  whom  I  hold  fast  by  the  right 
hand."  The  idea  seems  to  be,  that 
God  had  upheld,  sustained,  strengthen- 
ed him — as  we  do  one  who  is  feeble,  by 
taking  his  right  hand.  See  Notes  ch. 
xli.  13,  xlii.  6.  IT  To  subdue  nations 
before  him.  For  a  general  account  of 
the  conquests  of  Cyrus,  see  Notes  on 
eh.  xli.  2.  It  may  be  added  here,  that 
'  besides  his  native  subjects,  the  nations 
which  Cyrus  subdued  and  over  which 
he  reigned,  were  the  Cilicians,  Syrians, 
Paphlagonians,  Cappadocians,  Phry- 
gians, Lydians,  Carians,  Phoenicians, 
Arabians,  Babylonians,  Assyrians,  Bac- 
trians,  Sacse  and  Maryandincs.  Xeno- 
pkon  describes  his  empire  as  extending 
from  the  Mediterrnr^nn  and  Egypt  to 
the  Indian  Ocean,  and  from  Ethiopia 
to  the  Eux'm  i  Sea,  and  conveys  a  phy- 
sical idea  of  its  extent  by  observing  that 
the  extremities  were  difficult  to  inhabit 
from  opposite  causes — some  from  excess 
of  heat,  and  others  from  excess  of  cold  ; 
Bcme  from  a  scarcity  of  water,  and 
others  from  too  great  abundance."  Pic- 
torial Bible      tf  And  I  will  loose   the 


loins  of  kings.  The  ancients  dressed 
in  a  large,  loose,  flowing  robe  thrown 
over  an  under  garment  or  tunic,  which 
was  shaped  to  the  body.  The  outer 
robe  was  girded  with  a  sash  when  they 
toiled,  or  laboured,  or  went  to  war,  or 
ran.  Hence,  "  to  gird  up  the  loins  "  i3 
indicative  of  preparation  for  a  journey, 
for  labour,  or  for  war.  To  unloose  the 
girdle,  or  the  loins,  was  indicative  of  a 
state  of  rest,  repose,  or  feebleness  ;  and 
the  nhrase  here  means  that  God  woulc 
so  oioer  it  in  his  Providence  that  the 
kings  would  be  unprepared  to  meet  him, 
or  so  feeble  that  they  would  not  be  able 
to  resist  him.  Comp.  Job  xxxviii.  3. 
Jer.  i.  17.  See  also  Job  xii.  21  : 

He  poureth  contempt  upon  princes, 

And  weakeneth  the  strength  of  the  mighty; 

in  the  margin  more  correctly,  "  looseth 
the  girdle  of  the  strong."  There  was  a 
literal  fulfilment  of  this  in  regard  to 
Belshazzar,  king  of  Babylon,  when  the 
city  was  taken  by  Cyrus.  When  the 
hand  came  forth  on  the  walls  of  his  pa- 
lace, and  the  mysterious  finger  wrote 
his  condemnation,  it  is  said,  "  Then  the 
king's  countenance  was  changed,  and 
his  thoughts  troubled  him,  so  that  the 
joints  of  his  loins  were  loosed,  and  his 
knees  smote  one  against  the  other." 
Dan.  v.  G.  The  Vulgate  renders  this, 
"  I  will  turn  the  backs  of  kings."  IT  To 
open  before  him  the  two-leaned  gates, 
and  the  gates  shall  not  be  shut.  The 
folding  gates  of  a  city,  or  a  palace.  It 
so  happened  in  the  scene  of  revelry 
which  prevailed  in  Babylon  when  Cyrus 
took  it,  that  the  gates  within  the  city 
which  led  from  the  streets  to  the  river 
were  left  open.  The  city  was  net  only 
inclosed  with  walls,  but  there  were 
walls  within  the  city  on  each  side  of 
the  river  Euphrates  with  gates,  by  which 
the  inhabitants  had  access  to  the  water 
of  the  river.  Had  not  these  gates  beer 
left  open  on  that  occasion,  contrary  to 
the  usual  custom,  the  Persians  would 
have  been  shut  up  in  the  bed  of  the  riv- 
er, and  could  all  have  been  destroyed. 
It  also  happened  in  the  revelry  of  thai 
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2  I  will  go  before  thee,  and 
make  the  crooked  places  straight: 


P«.  107.  17. 


night,  that  the  gates  of  the  palace  were 
left  open,  so  that  there  was  access  to 
every  part  of  the  city.  Herodotus  says 
(Book  i.  §191):  "If  the  besieged  had 
been  aware  of  the  designs  of  Cyrus,  or 
had  discovered  the  project  before  its  ac- 
tual accomplishment,  they  might  have 
effected  the  total  destruction  of  these 
troops.  They  had  only  to  secure  the 
little  gates  which  led  to  the  river,  and 
to  have  manned  the  embankments  on 
either  side,  and  they  might  have  inclos- 
ed the  Persians  in  a  net  from  which 
they  could  never  have  escaped  ;  as  it 
happened  they  were  taken  by  surprise  ; 
and  such  is  the  extent  of  that  city,  that, 
as  the  inhabitants  themselves  affirm, 
ihey  who  lived  in  the  extremities  were 
made  prisoners  before  the  alarm  was 
communicated  to  the  centre  of  the  pal- 
ace." None  but  an  omniscient  Being 
could  have  predicted,  a  hundred  and  fif- 
ty years  before  it  occurred,  that  such  an 
event  would  take  place  ;  and  this  is  one 
of  the  many  prophecies  which  demon- 
strate in  the  most  particular  manner  that 
Isaiah  was  inspired. 

2.  I  will  go  before  thee.  To  prepare 
the  way  for  conquest — a  proof  that  it  is 
by  the  Providence  of  God  that  the  proud 
conquerors  of  the  earth  are  enabled  to 
triumph.  The  idea  is,  I  will  take  away 
every  thing  that  would  retard,  or  oppose 
your  victorious  march.  IT  And  make 
the  crooked  paths  straight.  See  Note 
ch.  xl.  4.  The  Chaldee  renders  this, 
"  my  word  shall  go  before  thee,  and  I 
will  prostrate  the  walls."  Lowth  ren- 
ders it,"  and  make  the  mountains  plain ;" 
Noyes,  "  and  make  the  high  places 
plain."  The  LXX  render  it  xal  Spr) 
bixaXioi "  and  level  mountains," — the  Vul- 
gate, et  gloriosos  terra  humiliabo — and 
the  high  places  of  the  earth  I  will  bring 
down.    The  word  tSl'JIIJl  hadkurim  is 

from  ""■^ft  hddhdr,  to  be  large,  ample, 
fiwoin,  tumid  ;  and  probably  means  the 
Bwoln,  tumid  places,  i.  e.  the  hills,  or 
elevated  places  j  and   the  idea  is,  that 


I  will  break  fcin  pieces  the  gates 
of  brass,  and  cut  in  sunder  the 
bars  of  iron : 


God  would  make  them  level,  or  would 
remove  all  obstructions  out  of  his  way. 
tf  /  will  break  in  pieces  the  gates  of 
brass.  Ancient  cities  were  surrounded 
by  walls,  and  secured  by  strong  gates, 
which  were  not  unfrequently  made  of 
brass.  To  Babylon  there  were  one  hun- 
dred gates,  twenty-five  on  each  side  of 
the  city,  which  with  their  posts  were 
made  of  bras3  "  In  the  circumference 
of  the  walls,"  says  Herodotus,  Book  i. 
§179,  "at  different  distances,  were  a 
hundred  massy  gates  of  brass,  whose 
hinges  and  frames  were  of  the  same 
metal."  It  was  to  this  doubtless  that 
the  passage  before  us  refers.  1T  The 
bars  of  iron.  With  which  the  gates  of 
the  city  were  fastened.  "  One  method 
of  securing  the  gates  of  fortified  placea 
among  the  ancients,  was  to  cover  them 
with  thick  plates  of  iron,  a  custom  which 
is  still  used  in  the  East,  and  seems  to  be 
of  great  antiquity.  We  learn  from  Pitts, 
that  Algiers  has  five  gates,  and  some  of 
these  have  two,  some  three  other  gates 
within  them,  and  some  of  them  plated 
all  over  with  iron.  Pococke,  speaking 
of  a  bridge  near  Antioch,  called  the  iron 
bridge,  says,  that  there  are  two  towera 
belonging  to  it,  the  gates  of  which  are 
covered  with  iron  plates.  Some  of  these 
gates  are  plated  over  with  brass  ;  such 
are  the  enormous  gates  of  the  principal 
mosque  at  Damascus,  formerly  the 
church  of  John  the  Baptist."  Paxton. 
The  general  idea  in  these  passages  is, 
that  Cyrus  would  owe  his  success  to  di- 
vine interposition  ;  and  that  that  inter- 
position would  be  so  striking  that  it 
would  be  manifest  that  he  owed  his  suc- 
cess to  the  favour  of  Heaven.  This  waa 
so  clear  in  the  history  of  Cyrus,  that  it 
is  recognized  by  himself,  and  was  also 
recognized  even  by  the  heathen  who 
witnessed  the  success  of  his  arms.  Thus 
Cyrus  says  (Ezra  i.  2),  "  Jehovah,  God 
of  heaven,  hath  given  me  all  the  king- 
doms of  the  earth."  Thus  Herodotus 
records  the  fact  that  Harpagus  said  in  a 
letter   to   Cyrus,   "  Son   of  Camhyses, 
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3  And  I  will  give  thee  the 
treasures  of  darkness,  and  the 
hidden  riches  of  secret   places, 


Heaven  evidently  favours  you,  or  you 
could  never  have  thus  risen  superior  to 
fortune."  Herod.  B.  i.  §  124.  So  He- 
rodotus says  that  Cyrus  regarded  him- 
self as  endowed  with  powers  more  than 
human.  "  When  he  considered  the  pe- 
culiar circumstances  of  his  birth,  he  be- 
lieved himself  more  than  human.  He 
reflected  also  on  the  prosperity  of  his 
arni3,  and  that  wherever  he  had  extend- 
ed his  excursions,  he  had  heen  followed 
by  success  and  victory."  Herod.  B.  i. 
§  205. 

3.  And  I  will  give  thee  the  treasures 
of  darkness.  The  treasures  which 
kings  have  amassed,  and  which  they 
have  laid  up  in  dark  and  secure  places. 
The  word  "  darkness,"  here  means  that 
which  was  hidden,  unknown,  secret. 
Comp.  Job  xii.  22.  The  treasures  of 
the  kings  of  the  East  were  usually  hid- 
den in  some  obscure  and  strong  place, 
and  were  not  to  be  touched  except  in 
cases  of  pressing  necessity.  Alexander 
found  vast  quantities  of  treasure  thus 
hidden  among  the  Persians  ;  and  it  was 
by  taking  such  treasures  that  the  rapa- 
city of  the  soldiers  who  followed  a  con- 
queror was  satisfied,  and  in  fact  by  a 
division  of  the  spoils  thus  taken  that 
they  were  paid.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  large  quantities  of  treasure  in  this 
manner  would  be  found  in  Babylon.  The 
following  observations  from  Harmer  will 
show  that  it  was  common  to  conceal 
treasures  in  this  manner  in  the  East : 
**  We  are  told  by  travellers  in  the  East, 
that  they  have  met  with  great  difficul- 
ties, very  often,  from  a  notion  univer- 
sally disseminated  among  them,  that  all 
Europeans  are  magicians,  and  that  their 
visits  to  those  eastern  countries  are  not 
to  satisfy  curiosity,  but  to  find  out,  and 
get  possession  of  those  vast  treasures 
they  believe  to  be  buried  there  in  great 
quantities.  These  representations  are 
very  common  ;  but  Sir  J.  Chardin  gives 
us  a  more  particular  and  amusing  ac- 
count of  affairs  of  this  kiud  :  '  It  is  com- 


that  thou  mayest  know  that  I  the 
Lord,  which  "call  thee  by  thy 
name,  am  the  God  of  Israel. 

e  ch-48.  15. 

mon  in  the  Indies,  for  those  sorcerer* 
that  accompany  conquerors,  every  where 
to  point  out  the  place  where  treasures 
are  hid.  Thus,  at  Surat,  when  Siragi 
came  thither,  there  were  people  v/hoj 
with  a  stick  striking  on  the  ground  or 
against  walls,  found  out  those  that  had 
been  hollowed  or  dug  up,  and  ordered 
such  places  to  be  opened.'  He  then  in- 
timates that  something  of  this  natu/e 
had  happened  to  him  in  Mingrclia. 
Among  the  various  contradictions  that 
agitate  the  human  breast,  this  appears 
to  be  a  remarkable  one  ;  they  firmly 
believe  the  power  of  magicians  to  dis- 
cover hidden  treasures,  and  yet  they 
continue  to  hide  them.  Dr.  Perry  has 
given  us  an  account  of  some  mighly 
treasures  hidden  in  the  ground  by  some 
of  the  principal  people  of  the  Turkish 
empire,  which,  upon  a  revolution,  were 
discovered  by  domestics  privy  to  the  se- 
cret. D'PIerbelot  has  given  us  ac- 
counts of  treasures  concealed  in  the 
same  manner,  some  of  them  of  great 
princes,  discovered  by  accidents  ex- 
tremely remarkable  ;  but  this  account 
of  Chardin's  of  conquerors  pretending  to 
find  out  hidden  treasures  by  means  of 
sorcerers,  is  very  extraordinary.  As, 
however,  people  of  this  cast  have  made 
great  pretences  to  mighty  things,  in  all 
ages,  and  were  not  unfrequentiy  confid- 
ed in  by  princes,  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve they  pretended  sometimes,  by  their 
art,  to  discover  treasures,  anciently,  to 
princes,  of  which  they  had  gained  intel- 
ligence by  other  methods  ;  and,  as  God 
opposed  his  prophets,  at  various  times, 
to  pretended  sorcerers,  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  prophet  Isaiah  points  at  some 
such  prophetic  discoveries,  in  Uiose  re- 
markable words,  Isa.  xlv.  3  :  '  And  I 
will  give  thee  the  treasures  of  darkness, 
and  hidden  riches  of  secret  places,  that 
thou  mayest  know  that  I  the  Lord 
which  call  thee  by  thy  name,  am  th* 
God  of  Israel.'  I  will  give  them,  bf 
enabling  some  prophet  of  mine  to  tell 
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thee  where  they  are  concealed.     Such 
a  snpposition  throws  a  great  energy  into 
those  words."  Obs.  111.  511-513.  The 
belief  that  the  ruins  of  cities  abound 
with  treasures  that  were  deposited  there 
long  since,  prevails  in  the  East,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  those  countries  regard  all 
travellers  who  come  there,  Burckhardt 
informs  us,  as  coming  to  find  treasures, 
and  as  having  power  to  remove  them 
by  enchantment.     "  It  is  very  unfortu- 
nate," says  he,  "  for  European  travel- 
lers, that   the   idea  of  treasures  being 
hidden  in  ancient  edifices  is  so  strongly 
rooted  in  the  minds  of  the  Arabs  and 
Turks  ;  they  believe  that  it  is  sufficient 
for  a  true  magician  to  have   seen  and 
observed  the  s^r.1;  where   treasures  are 
hidden  (of  which  he  is  supposed  to  be 
already  informed  by  the   old  books  of 
the  infidels  who  lived  on  the  spot,)  in 
order  to  be  able  afterwards  at  his  ease 
to  command  the  guardian  of  the  trea- 
sure to  set  the  whole  before  him.     It 
was  of  no   avail  to  tell  them  to  follow 
me  and  see  whether  I  searched  for  mo- 
ney.    Their  reply  was,  '  of  course  you 
will  not  dare  to  take  it  cut  before  us, 
but  we  know  that  if  you  are  a  skilful 
magician  you  will  order  it  to  follow  you 
through  the  air  to  whatever  place  you 
please.'     If  the  traveller  takes  the  di- 
mensions of  a  building  or  a  column, 
they  are  persuaded  it  is  a  magical  pro- 
ceeding."   Travels   in   Syria,  pp.  428, 
429.    Ed.  Lond.  4to.  1822.     Laborde, 
in  his  account  of  a  visit  to  Pctra,  or 
Sela,  has  given  an  account  of  a  splendid 
temple   cut  in  the  solid  rock  which  is 
called  the  Khasne,  or  "  treasury  of  Pha- 
raoh."    It  is  sculptured  out  of  an  enor- 
mous block  of  freestone,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  splendid  remains  of  antiquity. 
It  is  believed  by  the  Arabs  to  have  been 
the  place   where  Pharaoh,  supposed  to 
have  been  the  founder  of  the  costly  edi- 
fices of  Petra,  had  deposited  his  wealth. 
"  After  having  searched  in  vain,"  says 
Laborde,  "  all  the  coffins  and  funeral 
monuments,  to  find  his   wealth,   they 
supposed  it  must  be   in  the  urn  which 
Burmounted  the  Khasnd.     But,  unhap- 
pily, being  out  of  their  reach,  it  has  only 
served  the  more  to  kindle  their  desires. 
Hence  whenever  they  pass  through  the 


ravine,  they  stop  for  a  moment,  charge 
their  guns,  aim  at  the  urn,  and  endea- 
vour by  firing  at  it,  to  break  off  some 
fragments,  with  a  view  to   demolish  il 
altogether,    and    get    at    the    treasure 
which  it  is  supposed  to  contain."  La- 
horde's  Mt.   Sinai  and  Petra,  p.  170, 
Ed.  Lond.  1836.     The  treasures  which 
Cyrus   obtained   in   his   conquests    are 
known  to  have  been  immense,     ifardis, 
the  capital  of  Croesus  king  of  Lydia,the 
most  wealthy  monarch  of  his  time,  was, 
according  to  Herodotus,  given  up  to  be 
plundered  (Herod.  B.  i.  §  84)  ;  and  hia 
hoarded  wealth  became  the  spoil  of  the 
victor.  See  also  Xen.  Cyro.  B.  vii.    That 
Babylon  abounded  in  treasures  is  ex- 
pressly declared  by  Jeremiah.     Ch.  li. 
13  :  "  O  thou  that  dwellest  upon  many 
waters,  abundant  in  treasures."     These 
treasures  also,  according  to  Jeremiah, 
became  the  spoil  of  the  conqueror  of  trie 
city.  Ch.  1.  37.     Pliny  also  has  given  a 
description  of  the  wealth  which  Cyrus 
obtained  in  his  conquests,  which  strik- 
ingly confirms   what   Isaiah   here    de- 
clares :  "  Cyrus  in  the  conquest  of  Asia 
obtained   thirty-four   thousand    pounds 
weight  of  gold,  besides   golden  vases, 
and  gold  that  was  wrought  with  leaves, 
and  the  palm-tree,  and  the  vine.     In 
which  victory  also  he  obtained  five  hun- 
dred thousand  talents  of  silver,  and  the 
goblet   of  Semiramis,   which   weighed 
fifteen   talents."    Nat.    His.    33,  c.   3. 
Brerewood  has  estimated  that  this  gold 
and  silver  amounted  to   one   hundred 
and  twenty-six  millions,  and  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-four  thousand  pounds 
sterling.    De    Pon.   et  Men.   cap.    10. 
Babylon  was  the  centre  of  an  ini  k..^j 
traffic  that  was  carried  on  between  the 
eastern  parts  of  Asia   and  the  western 
parts  of  Asia  and  Europe.     For  a  de- 
scription of  this  coipmerce,  see  an  arti- 
cle in  the  Biblical  Repository,  vol.  vii 
pp.  3G4-390.     Babylonian  garments,  i* 
will  be  remembered,  of  great  value,  had 
made  their  way  to  Palestine  in  the  time 
of  Joshua.    Josh.  vii.  21.     Tapestries 
embroidered  with  figures  of  griffons  and 
other  monsters  of  eastern  imagination 
were    articles   of   export.    Isaac  Voss 
Observatio.       Carpets    were    wrought 
there  of  the  finest  materials  and  work- 
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4-  For  Jacob  my  servant's 
sake,  and  Israel  mine  elect,  I 
have  even  called  thee  by  thy 
name :  I  have  surnamed  thee, 
though  thou  hast  not  known  me. 

5  J  fam  the  Lord,  and  *Lhere 


f  D^ut.  4.  35,  39. 


g  ver.  14.  18,  22. 


manship,  and  formed  an  article  of  ex- 
tensive exportation.  They  were  of  high 
repute  in  the  times  of  Cyrus ;  whose 
tomb  at  Pasargada  was  adorned  with 
them.  Arrian,  Expcd.  Alex.  vi.  29. 
Great  quantities  of  gold  were  used  in 
Babylon.  The  vast  image  of  gold  erect- 
ed by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  the  plain  of 
Dura  is  proof  enough  of  this  fact.  The 
image  was  sixty  cubits  high  and  six 
broad.  Dan.  iii.  1.  Herodotus  informs 
as  that  the  Chaldeans  used  a  thousand 
talents  of  frankincense  annually  in  the 
temple  of  Jupiter.  B.  i.  183.  IT  That 
thou  may  est  know.  That  from  these 
signal  successes,  and  these  favours  of 
heaven,  you  may  learn  that  Jehovah  is 
the  true  God.  This  he  would  learn 
because  he  would  see  that  he  owed  it 
to  Heaven  (see  Note  on  ver.  2) ;  and 
because  the  prediction  which  God  had 
made  of  his  success  would  convince  him 
that  He  was  the  true  and  only  God. 
That  it  had  this  effect  on  Cyrus  is  ap- 
parent from  his  own  proclamation.  See 
Ezra  i.  2.  God  took  this  method  of 
making  himself  known  to  the  monarch 
of  the  most  mighty  kingdom  of  the 
earth,  in  order,  as  he  repeatedly  declares, 
that  through  his  dealings  with  kingdoms 
and  men  he  may  be  acknowledged. 
IT  Which  call  thee  by  thy  name.  See 
Notes  ch.  xliii.  1.  That  thou  mayest 
know  that  I,  who  so  long  before  desig- 
nated thee  by  name,  am  the  true  God. 
The  argument  is,  that  none  but  God 
could  have  foretold  the  name  of  him 
who  should  je  the  deliverer  of  his  peo- 
ple. IT  Am  the  God  of  Israel.  That 
the  God  of  Israel  was  the  true  and  only 
God.  The  point  to  be  made  known 
was  not  that  he  was  the  God  of  Israel, 
but  that  the  God  of  Israel  wa3  Jehovah 
the  true  God. 

4.  For  Jacob  vw  servants  sake.   See 

vol.  u. — 7* 


is  none  else,  there  ,s  no  God  be- 
sides me  :  I  girded  thee,  'though 
thou  hast  not  known  me  : 

6  That  'they  may  know  from 
the  rising  of  the  sun,  and  from 
the  west,  that  there  is  none  be- 

i  Pa.  18.  32,  39.        1  ch.  37.  20.    Mai.  1.  11 

Note  ch.  xlii.  19.  The  statement  here 
is,  that  God  had  raised  up  Cyrus  on 
account  of  his  own  people.  The  senti- 
ment is  common  in  the  Bible,  that  l>ing3 
and  nations  are  in  the  hand  of  God  ; 
and  thai  he  overrules  and  directs  their 
actions  /or  the  accomplishment  of  hi3 
own  purposes,  and  especially  to  protect, 
defend,  and  deliver  his  people.  See  ch. 
x.  5,  Note.  Comp.  ch  xlvii.  6.  IT  / 
have  surnamed  thee.  On  ti-i.  meaning 
of  the  word  "  surname,"  see  Notes  ch. 
xliv.  5.  The  reference  here  is  to  the  fact 
that  he  had  appointed  him  to  accom- 
plish important  purposes,  and  had  desig- 
nated him  as  his  "  shepherd,"  ch.  xliv. 
28,  and  his  "anointed,"  ch.  xlv.  1. 
TT  Though  thou  hast  not  known  me. 
Before  he  was  called  to  accomplish  these 
important  services  he  was  a  stranger  to 
Jehovah,  and  it  was  only  when  he 
should  have  been  so  signally  favoured 
of  heaven,  and  should  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  divine  will  in  regard 
to  the  deliverance  of  his  people  and  the 
rebuilding  of  the  temple  (Ezra  i.  1—3), 
that  he  would  be  acquainted  with  the 
true  God. 

5.  /  am  the  Lord,  &c.  See  Notea 
chs.  xlii.  8,  xliii.  2,  xliv.  8,  and  vs.  14, 
18,  22,  of  this  chapter.  IT  /  girded 
thee,  &c.  See  Note  on  ver.  1.  The 
sense  is,  I  girded  thee  with  the  girdle— 
the  military  belt ;  I  prepared  thee,  and 
strengthened  thee  for  war  and  conquest 
Even  men  who  are  strangers  to  the  tru. 
God  are  sustained  by  him,  and  are  una 
ble  to  accomplish  any  thing  without  h 
providential  aid. 

6.  That  they  may  know  from  the  ri* 
ins  of   the  sun,  and  from   the  ices' 
This  phrase  is  evidently  here  used   t» 
designate  the  whole  world.  Kimclii  sayst 
that  the  reason  why  the  north  and  th« 
south  are  not  mentioned  here  is,  that  the 
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hides  mo  :    I  am  the  Lord,  and 
there  is  none  else. 

7  I  "form  the  light,  and  create 


n  Gen.  1.  4. 


earth  from  the  east  to  the  west  is  per- 
fectly inhabitable,  but  not  so  from  the 
north  to  the  south.  That  this  was  ac- 
complished, see  Ezra  i.  1,  seq.  Cyrus 
made  public  proclamation  that  Jehovah 
had  given  him  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
earth,  and  had  commanded  him  to  re- 
build the  temple  in  Jerusalem.  The 
purpose  of  all  this  arrangement  was,  to 
Bee ure  the  acknowledgment  of  the  truth 
that  Jehovah  was  the  only  true  God,  as 
extensively  as  possible.  Nothing  could 
be  better  adapted  to  this  than  the  actual 
course  of  events.  For,  (1.)  The  conquest 
of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar  was 
an  event  which  would  be  extensively 
known  throughout  all  nations.  (2.)  Bab- 
ylon was  then  the  magnificent  capital  of 
the  heathen  world,  and  the  kingdom  of 
which  it  was  the  centre  was  the  most 
mighty  kingdom  of  the  earth.  (3.)  The 
fact  of  the  conquest  of  Babylon,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  done,  would  be. 
known  all  over  that  empire,  and  would* 
attract  universal  attention.  Nothing  had 
tver  occurred  more  remarkable  ;  noth- 
ing more  fitted  to  excite  the  wonder  of 
mankind.  (4.)  The  hand  of  Jehovah 
was  so  manifest  in  this,  and  the  pro- 
phecies which  had  been  uttered  were  so 
distinctly  fulfilled,  that  Cyrus  himself 
acknowledged  that  it  was  of  Jehovah. 
The  existence,  the  name,  and  the  truth 
cf  Jehovah  became  known  as  far  as  the 
name  and  exploits  of  Cyrus  ;  and  there 
was  a  public  recognition  of  the  true 
God  by  him  who  had  conquered  the  most 
mighty  capital  of  the  world,  and  whose 
opinions  and  laws  were  to  enter  into 
the  constitution  of  the  Medio-Persian 
empire  that  was  to  succeed. 

7.  I  form  the  light,  and  create  dark- 
ness. Light,  in  the  Bible,  is  the  em- 
blem of  knowledge,  innocence,  pure  re- 
ligion, and  of  prosperity  in  general ;  and 
darkness  is  the  emblem  of  the  opposite. 
Light  here  seems  to  be  the  emblem  of 
peace  and  prosperity,  and  darkness  the 
emblem  of  adversity  ;  and  the  sentiment 


darkness ;    I 
create  ''evil, 
these  things. 


make  peace,  "and 
I  the  Lord  do  all 


o  Pa.  29.  11. 


T-  Amos  5  S. 


of  the  verse  is,  that  all  things  prosperous 
and  adverse  are  under  the  providential 
control  and  direction  of  God.  OHight 
it  is  literally  true  that  God  made  it ;  and 
emblematically  true  that  he  is  the  source 
of  knowledge,  prosperity,  happiness,  and 
pure  religion.  Of  darkness,  it  is  literally 
true  also  that  the  night  is  formed  by  him ; 
that  he  withdraws  the  light  of  the  sun. 
and  leaves  the  earth  enveloped  in 
gloomy  shades.  It  is  emblematically 
true  also  that  calamity,  ignorance,  dis- 
appointment, and  want  of  success  are 
ordered  by  him  ;  and  not  less  true  that 
all  the  moral  darkness,  or  evil,  that  pre- 
vails on  earth,  is  under  the  direction  and 
ordering  of  his  Providence.  There  is 
no  reason  to  think,  however,  that  the 
words  "  darkness"  and  "  evil"  are  to  be 
understood  as  referring  to  moral  dark- 
ness ;  that  is,  sin.  A  strict  regard  should 
be  had  to  the  connexion  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  such  passages  ;  and  the  connex- 
ion here  does  not  demand  such  an  inter- 
pretation. The  main  subject  is,  the 
prosperity  which  would  attend  the  arms 
of  Cyrus,  the  consequent  reverses  and 
calamities  of  the  nations  whom  he 
would  subdue,  and  the  proof  thence 
furnished  that  Jehovah  was  the  true 
God  ;  and  the  passage  should  be  limited 
in  the  interpretation  to  this  design.  The 
statement  is,  that  all  this  was  under  his 
direction.  It  was  not  the  work  of  chance 
or  hap-hazard.  It  was  not  accomplish- 
ed or  caused  by  idols.  It  was  not  ori- 
ginated by  any  inferior  or  subordinate 
cause.  It  was  to  be  traced  entirely  to 
God.  The  successes  of  arms,  and  the 
blessings  of  peace  were  to  be  traced  to 
him  ;  and  the  reverses  of  arms,  and  the 
calamities  of  war  to  him  also.  This  is 
all  that  the  connexion  of  the  passage  de- 
mands ;  and  this  is  in  accordance  with 
the  interpretation  of  Kimchi,  Jerome, 
Rosenmuller,  Gesenius,  Calvin,  and  Gro- 
tius.  The  comment  of  Grotius  is, "  Giv- 
ing safety  to  the  people,  as  the  Persians ; 
sending  calamities  upon  the  T3eople,  a* 
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8  Drop  "down,  ye  heavens, 
from  above,  and  let  the  skies 
pour  down  righteousness ;  let  the 

8  Pa.  85.  11.  10  Ps.  72.  3. 

upon  the  Medes  and  Babylonians." 
Liowth,  Jerome,  Vitringa,  Jahn,  and 
Borne  others,  suppose  that  there  is  refer- 
ence here  to  the  prevalent  doctrine 
among  the  Persians,  and  the  followers 
of  the  Magian  religion  in  general,  which 
prevailed  all  over  the  East,  and  in  which 
Cyrus  was  probably  educated,  that  there 
are  two  supreme,  independent,  co-exist- 
ent and  eternal  causes  always  acting  in 
opposition  to  each  other — the  one  the 
author  of  all  good,  and  the  other  of  all 
evil ;  and  that  these  principles  or  causes 
are  constantly  struggling  with  each  oth- 
er. The  good  being  or  principle,  the y  call 
Sight ;  and  the  evil,  darkness:  the  one, 
Oromasden,  and  the  other  Ahrimanen. 
It  was  farther  the  doctrine  of  the  Magi- 
ans  that  when  the  good  principle  had  the 
ascendency,  happiness  prevailed ;  and 
when  the  evil  principle  pravailed,  mise- 
ry abounded.  Lowth  supposes,  that  God 
here  means  to  assert  his  complete  and 
absolute  superiority  over  all  other  things 
or  principles  ;  and  that  all  those  powers 
whom  the  Persians  supposed  to  be  the 
original  authors  of  good  and  evil  to  man- 
kind were  subordinate,  and  must  be  sub- 
ject to  him ;  and  that  there  is  no  power 
that  is  not  subservient  to  him,  and  un- 
der his  control.  That  these  opinions  pre- 
vailed in  very  early  times,  and  perhaps 
as  early  as  Isaiah,  there  seems  no  good 
reason  to  doubt.  Hyde,  de  relig.  Veter. 
Persar.  cap.  xxii.  But  there  is  no  good 
evidence  that  Isaiah  here  referred  to 
those  opinions.  Good  and  evil,  prosper- 
ity and  adversity  abound  in  the  world  at 
all  times  ;  and  all  that  is  required  in  or- 
der to  a  correct  understanding  of  this 
passage  is  the  general  statement  that  all 
these  things  are  under  providential  di- 
rection. IT  1  make  peace.  I  hush  the 
contending  passions  of  men  ;  I  dispose 
to  peace,  and  prevent  wars  when  I 
choose — a  passage  which  proves  that 
the  most  violent  passions  are  under  his 
control.  No  passions  are  more  uncon- 
trollable than  those  which  lead  to  wars  ; 


earth  open,  and  let  them  I  ring 
forth  salvation,  and  "let  righteous- 
ness spring  up  together.  I  the 
Lord  have  created  it. 


and  nowhere  is  there  a  more  striking 
display  of  the  Omnipotence  of  God  than 
in  his  power  to  repress  the  pride,  am-hi- 
tion,  and  spirit  of  revenge  of  conquerors 
and  kings: 

Which  ptilleth  the  noise  of  the  seas, 
The  noise  of  their  waves, 
And  the  tumult  of  the  people. 

Fa.  Ixv.  7. 

IT  And  create  evil.  The  parallelism 
here  shows  that  this  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood in  the  sense  of  all  evil,  futof  that 
which  is  the  opposite  of  peace  and  pros- 
perity. That  is,  God  directs  judgments, 
disappointments,  trials,  and  calamities  ; 
he  has  power  to  suffer  the  mad  passions 
of  men  to  rage,  and  to  afrlict  nations 
with  war  ;  he  presides  over  adverse  as 
well  as  prosperous  events.  The  passage 
does  not  prove  that  God  is  the  author  of 
moral  evil,  or  sin,  and  such  a  sentiment 
is  abhorrent  to  the  general  strain  of  the 
Bible,  and  to  all  just  views  of  the  char- 
acter of  a  holy  God. 

8.  Drop  down, ye  heavens, from  above. 
That  is,  as  a  result  of  the  benefits  that 
shall  follow  from  the  rescue  of  the  peo- 
ple from  their  captivity  and  exile.  The 
mind  of  the  prophet  is  carried  forward 
to  future  times,  and  he  sees  effects  from 
that  interposition,  as  striking  as  if  the 
heavens  should  distil  righteousness ;  and 
sees  the  prevalence  of  piety  and  happi- 
ness as  if  they  should  spring  out  of  the 
earth.  It  may  be  designed  primarily  to 
denote  the  happy  results  of  their  return 
to  their  own  land,  and  the  peace  and 
prosperity  which  would  ensue.  But 
there  is  a  beauty  and  elevation  in  the 
language  which  is  better  applicable  to 
the  remote  and  distant  consequences  of 
their  return — the  coming  and  reign  of  the 
Messiah.  The  figure  is  that  of  the  rain 
and  dew  descending  from  heaven,  and 
watering  the  earth,  and  producing  fer- 
tility and  beauty  ;  and  the  idea  is,  that 
piety  and  peace  would  prevail  in  a  man- 
ner resembling  the  verdure  of  the  fields 
under  such  rains  and  dews.     A.  figqra 
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remarkably  similar  to  this  is  employed 
by  the  Psalmist : 

Truth  shall  spring  out  of  the  eartli ; 
And  righteousness  shall  look  down  from  heaven. 
Vea  the  LOUD  shall  give  that  which  is  good ; 
And  our  land  shall  yield  her  increase. 

Ps.  Lxxxv.  11,  12. 

The  phrase  "  drop  down,  ye  heavens, 
from  above,"  means,  pour  forth,  or  distil, 
as  the  clouds  distil,  or  drop  down  the 
rain  or  dew.  Ps.  xlv.  12, 13.  It  is  ap- 
propriately applied  to  rain  or  dew,  and 
here  means  that  righteousness  would  be 
as  abundant  as  if  poured  down  like  dews 
or  showers  from  heaven.  The  LXX, 
however,  render  it,  "  Let  the  heavens 
above  be  glad,"  but  evidently  erroneous- 
ly. 1T  And  let  the  skies.  The  word 
here  used,  E"1!^'^,  is  derived  from  the 
verb  PT^,  to  rub,  pound  fine,  or  beat  in 
pieces  ;  and  is  then  applied  to  dust  (see 
ch.  xl.  15)  ;  to  a  thin  cloud  ;  a  cloud  of 
dust ;  and  then  to  clouds  in  general. 
Job  xxxvii.  18,  xxxviii.  37,  xxxvi.  28. 
The  sense  here  is,  that  righteousness 
should  be  poured  down  like  rain  from 
the  clouds  of  heaven  ;  that  is,  it  should 
be  abundant,  and  should  prevail  on  the 
earth.  TT  Tour  clown  righteousness. 
The  result  of  the  deliverance  from  the 
captivity  shall  be,  that  righteousness  shall 
be  abundant.  During  the  captivity  they 
had  been  far  away  from  their  native 
land  ;  the  temple  was  destroyed  ;  the  fire 
had  ceased  to  burn  on  the  altars  ;  the 
praises  of  God  had  ceased  to  be  cele- 
brated in  his  courts  ;  and  all  the  means 
by  which  piety  had  been  nourished  had 
been  withdrawn.  This  state  of  things 
was  strikingly  similar  to  the  earth  when 
the  rain  is  withheld,  and  all  verdure 
droops  and  dies.  But  after  the  return 
from  the  exile,  righteousness  would 
abound  under  the  re -establishment  of 
the  temple  service  and  the  means  of 
"vnce.  Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt,  I 
wiink,  that  the  mind  of  the  prophet  was 
nlso  fixed  on  the  prevalence  of  religion 
which  would  yet  take  place  under  the 
Messiah,  whose  coming,  though  remote- 
ly, would  be  one  of  the  results  of  the  re- 
turn from  the  exile,  and  of  whose  ad- 
Vent,  that  return  would  be  so  strikingly 
Rmblematic.  IT  Let  the  earth  open. 
&b  it  does  when   the  showers   descend 


and   render   it   mellow,   and  when    i 
brings  forth  grass  and  plants  and  fruits 
TT  And  let  them  bring  forth  salvation 
The   Chaldee  renders   this,  "  Let   the 
earth  open,  and  the    dead    revive,  and 
righteousness  be  revealed  at  the   same 
time."     The  idea  is,  let  the   earth   and 
the  heavens  produce  righteousness,  or 
become  fruitful  in  producing  salvation. 
Salvation  shall  abound  as  if  it  descend- 
ed like  showers  and  dews,  and  as  if  the 
fertile  earth  every  where   produced  it. 
Vitringa  supposes  that  it  means  that  the 
hearts  of  men  would  be  opened  and  pre- 
pared for  repentance  and  the  inception 
of  the  truth  by  the  Holy  Spin      as   the 
earth   i3  made  mellow  and  adapted  to 
the  reception  of  seed  by  the  rain  and  dew. 
IT  A.nd  let  righteousness  spring  up  to- 
gether.    Let  it  at  the  same   time  ger- 
minate as  a  plant  does.     It  shall  spring 
forth  like  green  grass,  and  like  flowars 
and   plants   in  the  well-watered    earth 
The  language  in  the  verse  is  figurative, 
and  very  beautiful.     The  idea  is,  that 
peace,  prosperity  and  righteousness  start 
up  like  the  fruits  of  the  eartli  when  it  i'j 
well  watered  with  the  dews  and  rains  of 
heaven  ;  that  the  land  and  world  would 
be  clothed  in  moral  loveliness  ;  and  that 
the  fruits  of  salvation  would   be    abun- 
dant every  where.     That  there  was    a 
partial  fulfilment  of  this  on  the  re. urn  to 
the  land  of  Canaan,  there    can   be    no 
doubt.     The  Jews  were  for  a   time    at 
least  much  more  distinguished  for  piety 
than  they  had   been   before.     Idolatry 
ceased ;   the   temple  was   rebuilt ;   the 
worship  of  God  was  re-established  ;  and 
the  nation  enjoyed  unwonted  prosperity. 
But  there  is  a  richness  and  fulness  in 
the  language  which  is  not  met   by   any 
thing  that  occurred  in  the    re:  urn    from 
the  exile;  and  it  doubtless  receives   its 
entire  fulfilment  only  under   vhat  more 
important  deliverance  of  whici  the    re- 
turn from  Babylon  was  but  the  emblem. 
As  referred  to  the  Messiah,  and  to   nifi 
reign,  may  we  not  regard  it  as  descrip- 
tive of -the  following  thing3?     (1.)  The 
prevalence  and  diffusion  of  the  know-^ 
ledge  of  salvation  under  his  own  preach- 
ing and  that  of  the  apostles.     Religion 
was   revived     throughout    Judea,   and 
spread  with  t  ast  rapidity  throughout  M 
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9  Wo  unto  him  fJiat  striveth 
with  his  Maker  !  Let  the  pot- 
sherd ^strive  with  the  potsherds 

7/  Jer.  18.  6. 

most  the  whole  of  the  known  world.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  very  heavens  shed 
down  righteousness  on  all  lands,  and 
the  earth,  so  long  barren  and  sterile, 
brought  forth  the  fruits  of  salvation. 
Every  country  partook  of  the  benefits  of 
the  descending  showers  of  grace,  and 
the  moral  world  put  on  a  new  aspect — 
like  the  earth  after  descending  dews 
and  rains.  (2.)  It  is  beautifully  descrip- 
tive of  a  revival  of  religion  like  that  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost.  In  such  scenes, 
it  seems  as  if  the  very  heavens  "  poured 
down"  righteousness.  A  church  smiles 
under  its  influence  like  parched  and  bar- 
ren fields  under  rains  and  dews,  and  so- 
ciety puts  on  an  aspect  of  loveliness  like 
the  earth  after  copious  showers.  Salva- 
tion scem3  to  start  forth  with  the  beauty 
of  the  green  grass,  or  of  the  unfolding 
buds,  producing  leaves  and  flowers  and 
abundant  fruits.  There  cannot  be  found 
any  where  a  more  beautiful  description 
of  a  genuine  revival  of  pure  religion 
than  in  this  verse.  (3.)  It  i's  descriptive, 
doubtless,  of  what  is  yet  to  take  place 
in  the  better  days  which  are  to  succeed 
the  present,  when  the  knowledge  of  the 
Lord  shall  fill  the  earth.  All  the  earth 
Ehall  be  blessed,  as  if  descending  show- 
ers should  produce  universal  fertility, 
and  every  land,  now  desolate,  barren, 
eterile,  and  horrid  by  sin,  shall  become 
"  like  a  well-watered  garden  "  in  refer- 
ence to  salvation. 

9.    JVo  to  him  that  strivsth  with  his 
Maker  !     This  verse  commences  a  new 
subject.     Its  connection  with  the  pre- 
ceding is  not  very  obvious.     It  may  be 
designed  to  prevent  the  objections  and 
cavils   of  the    unbelieving    Jews   who 
were  disposed  to  murmur  against  God,  j 
and  to  arraign  the  wisdom  of  his  dis-  i 
pensations   in   regard  to  them,  in  per-  ! 
rnitting  them  to  be  oppressed  by  their 
enemies,  and  in  promising  them  deliver- 
Since  instead    of  preventing   their  capti- 
vity.    So  Lowth  understands   it.     llo- 
Vnmiiller   regards    it   as   designed   to 


of  the  earth.  Shall  the  clay  say 
to  him  that  fashioneth  it,  What 
makest  thou  ?  or  thy  work,  Ho 
hath  no  hands  ? 

meet  a  cavil,  because  God  chose  to 
deliver  them  by  Cyrus,  a  foreign  prince, 
and  a  stranger  to  the  true  religion 
rather  than  by  one  of  their  own  nation 
Kimchi,  and  some  others  suppose  that 
it  is  designed  to  repress  the  pride  of 
the  Babylonians,  who  designed  to  keep 
the  Jews  in  bondage,  and  who  would 
thus  contend  with  God.  But  perhaps 
the  idea  is  of  a  more  general  nature. 
It  may  be  designed  to  refer  to  the  fact 
that  any  interposition  of  God  ;  any 
mode  of  manifesting  himself  to  men 
meets  with  enemies,  and  with  those 
who  are  disposed  to  contend  with  him, 
and  especially  any  display  of  his  mercy 
and  grace  in  a  great  revival  of  religion. 
In  the  previous  verse  the  prophet  had 
spoken  of  the  revival  of  religion.  Per- 
haps he  here  adveits  to  the  fact  that 
such  a  manifestation  of  his  mercy 
would  meet  with  opposition.  So  it 
was  when  the  Saviour  came,  and  when 
Christianity  spread  around  the  world  ; 
so  it  is  in  every  revival  now  ;  and  so  it 
will  be,  perhaps,  in  the  spreading  of  the 
Gospel  throughout  the  world  in  the 
times  that  shall  usher  in  the  millennium. 
Men  thus  contend  with  their  Makei  , 
resist  the  influences  of  his  Spirit  , 
strive  against  the  appeals  made  to  them  ; 
oppose  his  sovereignty ;  are  enraged  at 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  and  often 
combine  to  oppose  him.  That  this  is 
the  meaning  of  this  passage,  seems  to 
be  the  sentiment  of  the  apostle  Paul, 
who  has  borrowed  this  image,  and 
has  applied  it  in  a  similar  manner  : 
"  Nay  but,  O  man,  who  art  thou  that 
repliest  against  God  ?  Shall  the  thing 
formed,  say  to  him  that  formed  it,  why 
hast  thou  made  me  thus  ?  Hath  not 
the  potter  power  over  the  clay  of  the 
same  lump  to  make  one  vessel  unto 
honour,  and  another  unto  dishonour  V 
Rom.  ix.  29,  21.  It  is  implied  that 
men  are  opposed  to  the  ways  which 
God  takes  to  govern  the  world  ;  it  it 
affirmed  that  calamity   shall   follow  aiJ 
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10  Wo  (into  him  that  saith  un-    or  to  the  woman,  What  hact  t'lou 
to  Iris  father,  What  begettestthou  ?  !  brought  forth  ? 


the  resistance  which  man  shall  make. 
This  wo  shall  follow,  because,  (I)  Cod 
has  all  power,  and  all  who  contend 
with  him  must  be  defeated  and  over- 
thrown ;  and  (2)  because  God  is  right, 
and  the  sinner  who  opposes  him  is 
wrong,  and  must  and  will  be  punished 
fcr  his  resistance.  IF  Let  the  potsherd 
Ettive  with  the  potsherds  of  the  earth. 
Lowth  renders  this, 

Wo  unto  him  that  contendeth  with  ths  power 

that  formed  him ; 
The  jwtsherd  with  the  moulder  of  the  clay. 

The  word    rendered  "potsherd,"  O^tt 
means  properly  a  shard,   or  sherd,   i.  e. 
a  fragment  of  an  earthen  vessel.       Job 
ii.  8,  xli.  22.  Ps.  xxii.  16.  Deut.  vi.  21, 
xi.  33.     It  is  then  put   proverbially   for 
any  thing  frail    and   mean.     Here  it  is 
undoubtedly  put   for  man,   regarded  as 
weak    and  contemptible    in   his   efforts 
against    God.     Our   translation   would 
seem  to  denote  that  it  was  appropriate 
for  man  to  contend  with  equals,  but  not 
with  one  so  much  his  superior  as  God  ; 
or   that    he    might   have   some  hope  of 
success  in  contending   with   his   fellow 
men.,  but  none  in  contending   with   his 
Maker.     But  this  sense  does   not   well 
suit  the  connexion.     The    idea    in    the 
mind   of  the    prophet  is  not  that  such 
contentions  are    either  proper  or  appro- 
priate among  men,   but   it   is   the    su-  I 
preme  folly  and    sin  of  contending  with 
God  ;  and  the  thought  in  illustration  of 
this  is  not  that  men  may    appropriately 
contend  with    each  other,    but    it  is  the 
superlative    weakness   and    fragility  of 
man.     The  translation  proposed,  there- 
fore, by  Jerome,  "  wo  to  him  who  con- 
tends with  his   Maker — testa  de  samiis 
terrcB — a  potsherd  among   the    earthen 
pots    [made  of  the  earth  of  samos]  of 
the  earth" — and  which   is  found    in  the 
Syriac,  and    adopted   by    Rosenmilller, 
Gesenius,  and  Noyes,   is    doubtless  the 
true  rendering.     According  to  Gesenius 
the   particle  FIX    here     means    ly     or 
t&tnong;  and  the  idea  is,  that   man  is  a 
potsherd    among  the    potsherds    of  the 
torth  ;  a  weak  fragile   creature   among 


others  equally  so — and  yet  presuming 
impiously  to  contend  with  the  God  that 
made    him.      The    LXX   render    this, 
"  Is  any  thing  endowed  with  excellence  \ 
I  fashioned  it  like  the  clay  of  a  potter. 
Will  the  ploughman  plough  the  ground 
all  the  day  long  1     Will  the  clay  say  to 
the  potter,"  &c.     ^  Shall  the  clay,  &,c. 
It  would  be  absurd  for  the  clay  to  com- 
plain to  him  that  moulds  it,  of  the  lorm 
which  he  chooses  to  give  it.     Not  less 
absurd  is  it  for  man,  made  of  clay,  and 
moulded  by  the  hand  of  God,  to  com- 
plain of  the   fashion  in  which  he  had 
made  him  ;  of  the  rank  which  he  has 
assigned  him  in  the  scale  of  being  ;  and 
of  the  purposes  which  he  designs  to  ac- 
complish by  him.     IT  He  hath  no  hands 
He  has  no  skill,  no  wisdom,  no  power. 
It  is  by  the  hand  chiefly  that  pottery  i9 
moulded  ;  and  the  hands  here  stand  for 
the  skill  or  wisdom  which  is  evinced  in 
making   it.       The    Syriac   renders    it, 
"  Neither  am  I  the  work  of  thy  hands." 
10.    Wo  unto  him  that  saith  unto  his 
father,  &c.     It  is  wicked    and  foolish 
for  a  son  to  complain  of  his  father  or 
mother  in  regard  to  his  birth,  or  of  his 
rank    and    condition  of  life.     Probably 
the    idea   is,   that   if  a  child  is  by  his 
birth   placed  in  circumstances  less  ad- 
vantageous than  others,  he  would  have 
no  right  to  complain  of  his  parents,  or  to 
regard  them  as  having  acted  improper- 
ly in   having  entered  into  the  marriage 
relation.     In  like   manner  it  would  be 
not  less  improper,  certainly,  to  complain 
of  God  who  has  brought  us  into  existence 
by  his  own  power,  and  who  acts  as  a 
sovereign   in  the  various   allotments  of 
our  lives.     The  design  is  to  rebuke  the 
spirit  of  complaining  against  the  allot- 
ments    of  Providence — a  spirit  which 
perhaps  prevailed  among  the  Jews,  and 
which    in   fact    is  found  every    where 
among  men  ;  and  to  show  that  God,  as 
a  sovereign,  has  a  right  to  dispose  of  his 
creatures  in  the  manner  which  he  shall 
judge  to  be  best.     The  passage  proves, 
(1)  that  man  is  formed  by  God,  and  that 
all  his  affairs  are  ordered  by  him  as  real- 
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11  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  the 
Holy  One  of  Israel,  and  his  Ma- 
ker, Ask  me  of  things  to  come 


ly  as  ths  work  of  the  potter  is  moulded 
by  the  hands  of  the  workman  ;  (2)  that 
God  had  a  design  in  making  man,  and 
in  ordering  and  arranging  his  circum- 
.  stances  in  life  ;  (3)  that  man  is  little  quali- 
fied to  judge  of  that  design,  and  not  at  all 
qualified  to  pronounce  it  unwise,  any 
more  than  the  clay  could  charge  him 
that  worked  it  into  a  vessel  with  want  of 
wisdom  ;  and  (4)  that  God  is  a  sovereign 
and  docs  as  he  pleases.  He  has  formed 
man  as  he  chose,  as  really  as  the  potter 
moulds  the  clay  into  any  shape  which 
he  pleases.  He  has  jriven  him  his  rank 
in  creation ;  given  him  such  a  body — 
strong,  vigorous,  and  comely  ;  or  fee- 
ble, deformed  and  sickly,  as  he  pleased  ; 
be  has  given  him  such  an  intellect — 
rigorous,  manly  and  powerful ;  or  weak, 
feeble,  and  timid,  as  he  pleased  ;  he  has 
determined  his  circumstances  in  life — 
whether  riches,  poverty,  an  elevated 
rank,  or  a  depressed  condition,  just  as 
lie  saw  fit ;  and  he  i3  a  sovereign  also 
in  the  dispensation  of  his  grace — having 
a  right  to  pardon  whom  he  will — nor 
has  man  any  right  to  complain.  This 
passage,  however,  should  not  be  ad- 
duced to  prove  that  God,  in  all  respects, 
moulds  the  character  and  destiny  of 
men  as  the  potter  does  the  clay.  Re- 
gard should  be  had  in  the  interpretation 
to  the  fact  that  God  is  just,  and  good, 
and  wise,  as  well  as  a  sovereign ;  and 
that  man  is  himself  a  moral  agent,  and 
subject  to  the  laws  of  moral  agency 
which  God  has  appointed.  God  does 
nothing  wrong.  lie  does  not  compel 
man  to  sin,  and  then  condemn  him  for 
it.  He  does  not  make  him  a  transgres- 
sor by  physical  power,  as  the  potter 
moulds  the  clay,  and  then  doom  him  for 
it  to  destruction.  He  does  his  pleasure 
according  to  the  eternal  laws  of  equity  ; 
and  man  has  no  right  to  call  in  question 
the  rctititude  of  his  sovereign  dispensa- 
tions. 

11.   Thus    saith    the   Lord.      This 
rerse  is  designed  still  further   to  illus- 


concerning  my  sons ;  'and  con- 
cerning the  work  of  mine  handa 
command  ye  'me. 

c  Jer.  31.  1.    Gal.  3.  26.         t  John  10.  23. 

trate  the  general  subject  referred  to  in 
this  chapter,  and  especially  .o  show 
them,  that  instead  of  complain  ng  of  his 
designs,  or  of  finding  fault  with  his  sove- 
reignty, it  was  their  privilege  to  in- 
quire respecting  his  dealings,  and  even 
to  "  command  "  him.  He  was  willing 
to  be  inquired  |f,  and  to  instruct  them 
in  regard  to  thi  events  which  were  oc- 
curring. IT  And  his  Maker.  See  Note 
ch.  xliii.  1.  IT  Ask  me  of  things  to 
come.  *  I  alone  can  direct  and  order 
future  events  ;  and  it  is  your  duty  and 
privilege  to  make  inquiry  respecting 
those  events.'  Lowth  renders  this  as  a 
question,  "  Do  ye  question  me  concern- 
ing my  children  I"  But  the  more  cor- 
rect rendering  is  doubtless  that  in  our 
translation,  where  it  is  represented  as  a 
duty  to  make  inquiry  respecting  future 
events  from  God.  The  idea  is,  (1)  that 
God  alone  could  direct  future  events, 
and  give  information  respecting  them  ; 
(2)  that  instead  of  complaining  of  his 
allotments,  they  should  humbly  inquire 
of  him  in  regard  to  their  design,  and 
the  proper  manner  of  meeting  them  ; 
and  (3)  that  if  they  were  made  the  sub- 
ject of  humble,  fervent,  believing  prayer, 
he  would  order  them  so  as  to  promote 
their  welfare,  and  would  furnish  them 
grace  to  meet  them  in  a  proper  manner. 
IT  Concerning  my  sons.  Those  who 
are  my  adopted  children.  It  is  implied 
that  God  loved  them  as  his  children, 
and  that  they  had  the  privilege  of 
pleading  for  his  favour  and  regard,  with 
the  assurance  that  he  would  be  propi- 
tious to  their  ciy,  and  would  order 
events  so  as  to  promote  their  welfare. 
IT  And  concerning  the  work  of  my 
hands.  In  regard  to  what  I  do.  Thia 
is  also  read  as  a  question  by  Lowth  ; 
"  And  do  ye  give  me  directions  concern- 
ing the  work  of  my  hands?"  According 
to  this  interpretation,  God  would  reprove 
them  for  presuming  to  give  him  direc- 
tion about  what  he  shov,ld  dc,  in  accord* 
ance  with   the  semV'nr  tnt  m  vs.  9, 10. 
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12  I  fhave  made  the  earth, 
and  created  man  upon  it :  I,  even 
my  hands,  have  stretched  out  the 
heavens,  and  all  their  host  have 
[  commanded. 

13  I   have   raised  him  up    in 

g  Pb.  10-2.  25.     Heb.  11.  3. 

This  interpretation  also  is  adopted  by 
Vitringa,  Jarchi,  Aben  Ezra,  and  some 
others.  Grotius  renders  it,  "  that  is, 
hinder,  if  you  can,  my  doing  what  I  will 
with  them.  Thus  you  will  show  what 
you  can  do,  and  what  I  can  do."  Ros- 
enmuller  supposes  it  to  mean, '  commit 
my  sons,  and  the  work  of  my  hands  to 
me  ;  suffer  me  to  do  with  my  own  what 
I  will.'  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that 
the  word  "  command,"  is  here  to  be  ta- 
ken rather  as  indicating  the  privilege  of 
his  people  to  present  their  desires  in  the 
language  of  fervent  and  respectful  peti- 
tion ;  and  that  God  here  indicates  that 
he  would,  so  to  speak,  allow  them  to  di- 
rect him  ;that  he  would  hear  their  pray- 
ers, and  would  conform  the  events  of  his 
administration  to  their  wishes  and  their 
welfare.  This  is  the  most  obvious  in- 
terpretation ;  and  this  will,  perhaps,  suit 
the  connexion  as  well  as  any  other.  In- 
stead of  complaining,  and  opposing  his 
administration  (vs.  9,  10),  it  was  their 
privilege  to  come  before  him  and  spread 
out  their  wants,  and  even  to  give  direc- 
tion in  regard  to  future  events,  so  far  as 
the  events  of  his  administration  would 
Dear  on  them,  and  he  would  meet  their 
desires.  Thus  interpreted,  it  accords 
with  the  numerous  passages  of  the  Bi- 
ble which  command  us  to  pray  ;  and 
with  the  promises  of  God  that  he  will 
lend  a  listening  ear  to  our  cries. 

12.  /  have  made  the  earth.  God 
here  asserts  that  he  had  made  all  things, 
doubtless  with  a  view  to  show  that  he 
was  able  to  hear  their  cry,  and  to  grant  an 
answer  to  their  requests.  His  agency 
wa3  visible  every  where,  alike  in  form- 
ing and  sustaining  all  things,  and  in 
raising  up  for  them  a  deliverer.  They 
mignt,  therefore,  go  before  him  with 
confidence,  and  spread  out  all  their 
tvants.  f  Have  stretched  out  the 
he&vcns.      Notes  ch.   xl.   2G.     IT  And 


righteousness,  and  I  will  4dire<rt 
all  his  ways :  he  shall  build  Amy 
city,  and  he  shall  let  go  my  cap. 
tives,  not  for  price  *nor  reward, 
saith  the  Loud  of  hosts. 

4  or,  make  straight,     h  2  Ch.  36. 22.  Ezra !.  1,  &&. 
k  ch.  52.  3. 

all  their  host.  The  stars.  Notes  ch. 
xl.  2G.  IT  Have  I  commanded.  All 
are  under  my  direction  and  control. 
What  more  can  be  needed  by  his  people 
than  the  friendship  and  protection  of  him 
who  made  the  heavens,  and  the  earth 
and  who  leads  on  the  stars ! 

13.  /  have  raised  him  «;?.  That  is, 
Cyrus.  Notes  ch.  xli.  2.  IT  In  right- 
eousness. In  ch.  xli.  2,  he  is  called 
"  the  righteous  man."  He  had  raised 
him  up  to  accomplish  his  own  righteous 
plans.  It  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  Cyrus  was  a  righteous  man.  See 
Notes  ch.  xli.  2.  V  And  I  will  direct 
all  his  ways.  Marg.  Make  straight. 
This  is  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew 
word.  Notes  ch.  xl.  4.  The  sense  here 
is,  I  will  make  his  paths  all  smooth  and 
level,  i.  e.  whatever  obstacles  are  in  his 
way  I  will  remove,  and  give  him  emi- 
nent success.  IF  He  shall  build  my  city. 
Jerusalem.  See  Ezra  i.  2,  where  in  his 
proclamation,  Cyrus  says,  "  Jehovah, 
God  of  heaven,  hath  given  me  all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  earth  ;  and  he  hath 
charged  me  to  build  him  an  house  at 
Jerusalem,  which  is  in  Judah."  It  is 
very  probable  that  Cyrus  was  made  ac- 
quainted with  these  predictions  of  Isaiah. 
Nothing  would  be  more  natural  than 
that  the  Jews  in  Babylon,  when  he 
should  become  master  of  the  city,  know- 
ing that  he  was  the  monarch  to  whom 
Isaiah  referred,  and  that  he  had  been 
raised  up  for  their  deliverance,  should 
acquaint  him  with  these  remarkable 
prophecies,  and  show  him  that  God  had 
long  before  designated  him  to  accom- 
plish this  great  work.  Comp.  Notea 
ch.  xliv.  28.  IT  And  he  shall  let  go  my 
captives.  The  Hebrew  is,  my  captivity, 
or  my  viigration  ;  i.  e.  those  of  his  peo- 
ple who  were  in  captivity.  IT  Not  fci 
price.  They  shall  not  be  purchased  oi 
him  as  slaves,  nor  shall  they  be  required 
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14  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  The 
labour of  Egypt,  and  merchandise 
of  Ethiopia  and  of  the  Sabeans, 
men  of  stature,  shall  come  over 
'unto  thee,  and  they  shall  be 
thine  :  they  shall  come  after  thee  ; 

l  Vs.  68.  31.  72.  10,  11.  ch.  49.  23.  CO.  0— 16. 

\o  purchase  their  own  freedom.  They 
shall  be  sent  away  as  freemen,  and  no 
price  shall  be  exacted  for  their  ransom. 
Comp.  ch.  lii.  3.  The  Jews  in  Babylon 
were  regarded  as  captives  in  war,  and 
therefore  as  slaves.     TT  Nor  for  reward. 

The  Hebrew  word  here  used  ^TVH  de- 
notes properly  that  which  is  given  to 
conciliate  the  favour  of  others,  and 
hence  often  a  bribe.  Here  it  means, 
that  nothing  should  be  given  to  Cyrus 
for  their  purchase,  or  to  induce  him  to 
Bet  them  at  liberty.  He  should  do  it  of 
his  own  accord.  It  was  a  fact  that  he 
not  only  released  them,  but  that  he  en- 
dowed them  with  rich  and  valuable 
gifts  to  enable  them  to  restore  their 
temple  and  city.  Ezra  i.  7—11. 

14.  Thus  saith  the  Lord.  This  verse 
i3  designed  to  denote  the  favours  which 
in  subsequent  times  would  be  conferred 
on  Jerusalem,  the  city  which  (ver.  13) 
was  to  be  rebuilt.  It  has  reference,  ac- 
cording to  Lowth,  to  the  conversion  of 
the  Gentiles,  and  their  admission  into 
the  church  of  God.  Grotius,  however, 
understands  it  as  addrcascd  to  Cyrus, 
and  as  meaning  that  because  he  had 
released  the  Jews  without  reward,  there- 
fore God  would  give  him  the  wealth  of 
Egypt,  Ethiopia,  Sabcea,  and  that  those 
nations  should  be  subject  to  him.  But 
in  this  opinion  probably  he  stands  alone, 
and  the  objections  to  it  are  so  obvious 
that  they  need  not  be  specified.  Some 
of  the  Jewish  interpreters  suppose  that 
it  refers  to  the  same  events  as  those  re- 
corded in  ch.  xliii.  3,  and  that  it  relates 
to  the  fact  that  God  had  formerly  given 
those  nations  for  the  deliverance  and 
protection  of  his  people.  They  suppose 
that  particular  reference  is  had  to  the 
slaughter  and  destruction  of  the  army 
of  Sennacherib.  Vitringa  regards  it  as 
referring    to   the    fact   that    proselytes 


in  chains  ""they  shall  come  over, 
and  they  shall  fall  down  unts 
thee,  they  shall  make  supplica- 
tion unto  thee,  saying,  Surely 
"God  is  in  thee ;  and  there  i& 
none  else,  there  is  no  God. 

m  Pa.  149.  8.  n\  Cor.  14.  25. 

should  be  made  from  all  these  nations 
to  the  true  religion,  and  finds,  as  he 
supposes,  a  fulfilment  of  it  in  the  times 
of  the  Saviour  and  the  Apostles.  In 
regard  to  the  true  meaning  of  the  pas- 
sage, we  may  observe  (1)  that  it  refers 
to  the  times  that  would  succeed  their 
return  from  their  exile ;  and  not  to 
events  that  were  then  past.  This  is 
apparent  on  the  face  of  the  passage. 
(2.)  It  relates  to  Jerusalem,  or  to  the 
people  of  God,  and  not  to  Cyrus.  This 
is  evident,  because  it  was  not  true  that 
these  nations  became  subject  to  Cyrus 
after  his  taking  Babylon,  for  it  was  not 
Cyrus,  but  his  son  Cambyses  that  in- 
vaded and  subdued  Egypt,  and  because 
the  whole  phraseology  has  reference  to 
a  conveision  to  religion,  and  not  to  the 
subjection  involved  in  the  conquests  of 
war.  (3.)  It  appropriately  relates  to  a 
conversion  to  the  true  God,  and  an  em- 
bracing of  the  true  religion.  This  is 
implied  in  the  language  in  the  close  of 
the  verse,  "  saying,  Surely  God  is  in 
thee  ;  and  there  is  none  else,  there  is  no 
God."  (4.)  The  passage,  therefore, 
means  that  subsequent  to  their  return 
from  Babylon  there  would  be  the  con- 
version of  those  nations  ;  or  that  they — 
perhaps  here  mentioned  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  great  and  mighty  nations 
in  general — would  be  converted  to  the 
true  faith,  and  that  their  wealth  and 
power  would  be  consecrated  to  tbs 
cause  of  Jehovah.  The  time  when 
this  was  to  be,  is  not  fixed  in  the  pro- 
phecy itself.  It  is  only  determined  that 
it  was  to  be  subsequent  to  the  return 
from  the  exile,  and  to  be  one  of  the 
consequences  of  that  return.  The  ful- 
filment, therefore,  may  be  sought  either 
under  the  first  preaching  of  the  gospel, 
or  in  times  still  more  remote.  A  more 
full  explanation  will  occur  in  the  exami- 
nation of  the  different  parts  cf  the  versa. 
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V  The  labour  of  Egypt.     That  is,  the 

fruit,  or  result  of  the  labour  of  Egypt ; 

the   wealth  of  Egypt.     See    the   word 

lhu3  used  in  Job  x.  3.  Isa.  lv.  2.  Jer. 

iii.  24,  xx.  5.  Ezek.  xxiii.  9.  Ps.  lxxviii. 

46.     The  idea  is,  that  Egypt  would  be 

converted  to  the   true  religion,  and  its 

wealth  consecrated   to   the    service    of 

the  true  God.    The  conversion  of  Egypt 

is  not  unfrequently  foretold.  Ps.  lxviii. 

31: 

Princes  shall  come  out  of  Egypt, 
Ethiopia  shall  soou  stretch  out  her  hands  unto 
God. 

See  Notes  on  ch.  xix.  18-22 — where 
the  conversion  of  Egypt  is  introduced 
and  discussed  at  length.  IT  And  mer- 
chandise of  Ethiopia.  On  the  situ- 
ation of  Ethiopia,  see  Notes  on  ch. 
xviii.  1.  The  word  "merchandise" 
here  means  the  same  as  wealth,  since 
their  wealth  consisted  in  their  traffic. 
That  Cush  or  Ethiopia  would  be  con- 
verted to  the  true  religion  and  be  united 
to  the  people  of  God,  is  declared  in  the 
passage  above  quoted  from  Ps.  lxviii. 
31  ;  and  also  in  various  other  places. 
Thus  in  Ps.  lxvii.  4  :  "  Behold  Philistia, 
and  Tyre,  with  Ethiopia  ;  this  man  was 
born  there."  Zeph.  iii.  10  :  "  From  be- 
yond the  ruins  of  Ethiopia,  my  sup- 
pliants, even  the  daughters  of  my  dis- 
persed, shall  bring  mine  ofFering." 
IT  And  of  the  Sabeans,  men  of  stature. 

D^7^-  The  inhabitants  of  Seba, 
K?0  Seba,  not  K2UJ  Sheba.  Sheba, 
and  the  Sabeans  of  that  name  were  a 
country  and  people  of  Arabia  Felix — 
comprising  a  considerable  part  of  the 
country  now  known  as  Yemen,  lying  in 
the  southwest  part  of  Arabia.  Joel  iv. 
8.  Job  i.  15.  That  country  abounded 
in  frankincense,  myrrh,  spices,  gold  and 
precious  stones.  1  Kings  x.  1.  Isa  lx.  6. 
Jer.  vi.  20.  Seba,  here  referred  to,  was 
a  different  country.  It  was  inhabited 
by  a  descendant  of  Cush,  Gen.  x.  7,  and 
was  probably  the  same  as  Meroe  in 
Upper  Egypt.  See  Notes  on  Isa.  xliii.3. 
That  this  people  was  distinguished  for 
height  of  stature  is  expressly  affirmed 
by  Herodotus  (iii.  20),  who  says  of  the 
Ethiopians,  among  whom  the  Sabeans 
jire  to  be  reckoned,  that  they  were  "  the 
"tellest  of  men,"   \lyovrai   eivai    ^iyiarti 


avQpMTTuv  ;  and  Solinus  affirms  that  the 
Ethiopians  are  "  twelve  feet  high." 
Agatharchides,  an  ancient  Greek  poet 
quoted  by  Bochart,  Phaleg.  ii.  26,  says 
of  the  Sabeans,  to.  c-w/jard  tun  7u>v  koltoi- 

ko&vtwv    d^ioXoyorrtpa — '  the     bodies     of 

those  who  dwell  there  are  worthy  oi 
special  remark/  This  shows  at  least  a 
coincidence  between  the  accounts  o* 
Scripture  and  of  profane  writers.  This 
country  is  alluded  to  by  Solomon  in 
Psalm  Ixxii.  10: 

The  kings  of  Tarshish  and  of  the  Isles  shall  bring 

presents ; 
The  kings  of  riheba  and  Seba  shall  offer  gifts. 

They  are  connected  here  with  the 
Egyptians,  and  with  the  inhabitants  of 
Ethiopia  or  Cush  ;  and  their  conversion 
to  the  true  religion  would  occur  pro- 
bably about  the  same  time.  Doubtless 
the  Christian  religion  was  early  intro- 
duced into  these  countries,  for  among 
those  converted  on  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost, were  foreigners  from  Egypt,  and 
the  adjacent  countries  (Acts  ii.  10,  11), 
who  would  carry  the  gospel  with  them 
on  their  return.  See  also  the  case  of 
the  Eunuch  of  Ethiopia,  Acts  viii.  26- 
39,  by  whom,  undoubtedly,  the  gospel 
was  conveyed  to  that  region.  The  first 
Bishop  of  Ethiopia  was  Frumentius, 
who  was  made  bishop  of  that  country 
about  A.  D.  330.  There  is  a  current 
tradition  among  the  Ethiopians  that  the 
queen  of  Sheba,  who  visited  Solomon, 
was  called  Maqueda,  and  that  she  was 
not  from  Arabia,  but  was  a  queen  of 
their  own  country.  They  say  that  she 
adopted  the  Jewish  religion,  and  intro- 
duced it  among  her  people  ;  and  the 
eunuch,  who  was  treasurer  under  queen 
Candace,  was  probably  a  Jew  by  reli- 
gion, if  not  by  birth.  Yet  there  will  be 
in  future  times  a  more  signal  fulfilment 
of  this  prophecy,  when  the  inhabitants 
of  these  countries,  and  the  people  of  all 
other  nations  shall  be  converted  to  the 
true  religion,  and  shall  give  themselves 
to  God.  Comp.  Notes  on  ch.  lx.  3-14. 
That  prophecy  has  a  remarkable  simi- 
larity to  this,  and  indeed  is  little  more 
than  a  beautiful  expansion  of  it.  IT  Shall 
come  over  unto  thee.  To  thy  religion  ; 
or  shall  be  united  to  thee  in  the  worship 
of  the  true  God.     It  denotes  a  change 
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15  Verily,  thou  art  a  God  that"  j  hidest  thyself,  O  God  of  Israel, 

the  Saviour. 


O  Ps.  44.  24.    ch.  8.  17. 


not  of  place,  but  of  character,  and  of 
religion.  IT  And  they  shall  be  thina. 
A  part  of  thy  people  ;  united  to  thee. 
The  whole  language  of  this  description, 
however,  is  taken  from  the  custom  in 
the  conquests  of  war,  where  one  nation 
is  made  subject  to  another,  and  is  led 
along  in  chains.  It  is  here  figurative, 
denoting  that  the  true  religion  would 
make  rapid  and  extensive  conquests 
among  the  heathen  ;  that  is,  that  the 
t:ue  religion  would  every  where  triumph 
over  all  others.  The  phrase  "  shall 
come  over,"  denotes  that  their  subjec- 
tion would  be  voluntary,  and  that  they 
should  freely  abandon  their  own  sys- 
tems ;  while  the  phrases  "  shall  be 
thine,"  "  in  chains,"  denote  the  triumph- 
ant and  mighty  power  of  the  truth. 
IT  They  shall  come  after  thee.  You 
shall  precede  them  in  the  honour  of 
having  conveyed  to  them  the  true  reli- 
gion, and  in  that  priority  of  rank  which 
always  belongs  to  those  who  are  first 
blessed  with  intelligence,  and  with  the 
revelation  of  God.  IT  In  chains  shall 
they  come  over.  Language  taken  from 
conquests  when  subjugated  nations  are 
led  along  as  captives ;  and  here  denot- 
ing the  power  of  that  truth  which  would 
subdue  their  false  systems,  and  bring 
them  into  complete  and  entire  subjec- 
tion to  the  true  religion.  This  does 
not  mean  that  it  would  be  against  their 
will,  or  that  they  could  not  have  resist- 
ed it  ;  but  merely  that  they  would  be 
in  fact  as  entirely  subject  to  the  true 
religion  as  are  prisoners  of  war,  in 
chains,  to  the  will  of  their  conquerors. 
See  Notes  on  ch.  xiv.  1,2.  IT  And 
they  shall  fall  down  unto  thee.  Recog- 
nizing thee  as  having  the  knowledge  of 
the  true  God.  To  fall  down  is  indica- 
tive of  reverence  ;  and  it  means  here 
that  Jerusalem  would  be  honoured  as 
being  the  source  whence  the  true  reli- 
gion should  emanate.  Comp.  Luke  xxiv. 
47.  An  expression  similar  to  that  here 
used  occurs  in  Isa.  xlix.  23  :  u  And 
kings — and  queens — shall  bow  down 
Y>theewitK  fheir  face  toward  the  earth. 


and  lick  up  the  dusi  of  thy  feet."  IT  The$ 
shall  make  supplication  unto  thee 
Lowth  renders  this,  "  And  in  suppliant 
guise  address  thee."  The  Hebrew  pro- 
perly means,  they  shall  pray  unto  thee 
but  the  idea  is,  that  they  should  come 
as  suppliants  to  Jerusalem,  confessing 
that  there  was  the  knowledge  of  the 
only  true  God,  and  praying  her  inhabit- 
ants to  impart  to  them  an  acquaintance 
with  the  true  religion.  See  Notes  on 
ch.  ii.  3.  The  idea  indicated  by  this 
is,  that  there  would  be  a  condition  of 
anxious  solicitude  among  heathen  na- 
tions on  the  subject  of  the  true  religion, 
and  that  they  would  seek  counsel  and 
direction  from  those  who  were  in  pos- 
session of  it.  Such  a  state  has  already 
existed  to  some  extent  among  the  hea- 
then ;  and  the  Scriptures,  I  think,  lead 
us  to  suppose  that  the  final  spread  and 
triumph  of  the  gospel  will  be  preceded  by 
such  an  inquiry  prevailing  extensively  in 
the  heathen  world.  God  will  show  them 
the  folly  of  idolatry  ;  he  will  raise  up 
reformers  among  themselves ;  the  ex- 
tension of  commercial  intercourse  will 
acquaint  them  with  the  comparative 
happiness  and  prosperity  of  Christian 
nations ;  and  the  growing  conscious- 
ness of  their  own  inferiority  will  lead 
them  to  desire  that  which  has  conferred 
so  extensive  benefits  on  other  lands,  and 
lead  them  to  come  as  suppliants  and  ask 
that  teachers  and  the  ministers  of  reli- 
gion may  be  sent  to  them.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  characteristics  of  the 
present  time  is,  that  heathen  nations 
are  becoming  increasingly  sensible  of 
their  ignorance  and  comparative  degra- 
dation ;  that  they  welcome  the  ministers 
and  teachers  sent  out  from  Christian 
lands  ;  and  the  increased  commerce  of 
the  world  is  thus  preparing  the  world 
for  the  final  spread  of  the  gospel.  If  God 
is  in  thee.  In  Jerusalem  ;  or  thou  art  in 
possession  of  the  only  true  system  of 
religion,  and  art  the  worsh'pper  of  the 
only  true  God.  See  ch.  xlix.  7,  lx.  14- 

15.    Verily  thou  art  a  God  that  hid' 
est  thyself.     That  is,  tha     hidest    thf 
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16  They  shall  be  ashamed, 
ar*d  also  confounded,  all  of  them  : 
they  shall  go  to  confusion  to- 
gether, that  arc  makers  of  idols. 

17  But  Israel  9shall  be  saved 


p  Ps.  97.  7. 


q  Rom.  2.  28,  29.     11.  2G. 


counsels  and  plans.  The  idea  is,  that 
the  ways  of  God  seem  to  be  dark  un- 
til the  distant  event  discloses  his  pur- 
pose :  that  a  long  series  of  mysterious 
events  seem  to  succeed  each  other,  try- 
ing to  the  faith  of  his  people,  and  where 
the  reason  of  his  doings  cannot  be  seen. 
The  remark  here  seems  to  be  made  by 
the  prophet,  in  view  of  the  fact,  that  the 
dealings  of  God  with  his  people  in  their 
k>ng  and  painful  exile  would  be  to  them 
inscrutable,  but  that  a  future  glorious 
manifestation  would  disclose  the  nature 
of  his  designs,  and  make  his  purposes 
known.  See  ch.  lv.  8,  9.  "  My  thoughts 
are  not  your  thoughts,  neither  are  your 
ways  my  ways."  Comp.  Ps.  xliv.  24. 
Notes  Isa.  viii.  17.  If  The  Saviour. 
Still  the  Saviour  of  his  people,  though 
his  ways  are  mysterious  and  the  reasons 
of  his  dealings  are  unknown.  The 
LXX  render  this,  "  for  thou  art  God, 
though  we  did  not  know  it,  O  God  of 
Israel  the  Saviour." — This  verse  teaches 
U3  that  we  should  not  repine  or  murmur 
under  the  mysterious  allotments  of  Pro- 
vidence. They  may  be  dark  now.  But 
in  due  time  they  will  be  disclosed,  and 
we  shall  oe  permitted  to  see  his  design, 
and  to  witness  results  so  glorious,  as 
shall  satisfy  us  that  his  ways  are  all 
just  and  his  dealings  right. 

16.  They  shall  be  ashamed  and  con- 
founded. That  is,  they  shall  find  all 
iheir  hopes  fail,  and  shall  be  suffused 
with  shame  that  they  were  ever  so 
Ecnseless  as  to  trust  in  blocks  of  wood 
and  stone.  See  Notes  ch.  i.  29,  xx.  5, 
xxx.  5,  xlii.  17.  IT  They  shall  go  to 
confusion.  They  shall  all  retire  in 
shame  and  disgrace.  That  is,  when 
they  have  gone  to  supplicate  their  idols, 

aey  shall  find  them  unable  to  render 
tuna  any  aid,  and  they  shall  retire  with 
fihame. 

17.  But  Israel  shall  be  saved.     Re- 


in the  Lord  with  an  everlast. 
iii2;r  salvation  :  ve  shall  not  ba 
ashamed  *nor  confounded  'world 
without  end. 

r  Jer.  31.3.  s  Ps.  23.  2,3. 

t  l  Pet.  2.  6. 


ferring  primarily  to  the  Jews  in  Baby- 
lon, but  affirming  the  universal  truth 
that  the  true  Israel  (comp.  Rom.  ii.  28, 
29),  that  is,  the  people  of  God,  shall  be 
saved  from  all  their  trials,  and  shall  be 
brought   to   his    everlasting    kingdom. 

IT  In  the  Lord.  By  Jehovah — •"'Jn"l2j 
Sept.  urro  Kipiov.  It  shall  be  done  by 
the  power  of  Jehovah,  and  shall  be 
traced  to  him  alone.  No  mere  human 
power  could  have  saved  them  from  their 
captivity  in  Babylon  ;  no  human  power 
can  save  the  soul  from  hell.  IT  With 
an  everlasting  salvation.  It  shall  not 
be  a  temporary  deliverance  ;  but  it  shall 
be  perpetual.  In  heaven  his  people 
shall  meet  no  more  foes  ;  they  shall 
suffer  no  more  calamity  ;  they  shall  be 
driven  into  no  exile  ;  they  shall  never 
die.  IT  Ye  shall  not  be  ashamed  nor 
confounded.  This  means  (1)  that  they 
should  never  find  God  to  fail,  i.  e.  to 
be  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  befriend 
and  rescue  them.  Ps.  xlvi.  1.  (2.)  That 
they  should  never  be  ashamed,  i.  e. 
have  cause  to  regret  that  they  had  puf 
their  trust  in  him.  The  idea  is,  that 
they  who  become  his  friends  never  re- 
gret it ;  never  are  ashamed  of  it.  The 
time  never  can  come,  when  any  one 
who  has  become  a  true  friend  of  God 
will  regret  it.  In  prosperity  or  adver- 
sity ;  in  sickness  or  health  ;  at  home  oi 
abroad ;  in  safety  or  in  danger  ;  in  life 
or  in  death  ;  there  will  be  no  situation 
in  which  they  will  be  ashamed  that  they 
gave  their  hearts  to  God.  There  nevci 
have  been  any  true  Christians  who  re* 
gretted  that  they  became  the  friends  oi 
the  Redeemer.  Their  religion  maj 
have  exposed  them  to  persecution  ;  theii 
names  may  have  been  cast  out  as  ev*i ; 
they  mny  have  been  stripped  of  their 
property  ;  they  may  have  been  thrown 
into  dungeons,  laid  on  the  rack.  Oi  led 
to  the  stake  ;  but  they  have  not  regret 
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18  For  thus  saith  the  Lord 
tha;  created  the  heavens,  God 
himself  that  formed  the  earth  and 
made  it,  he  hath  established  it, 
he  created  it  not  in  vain,  he 
formed  it  to  be  inhabited  ;  I  am 
the  Lord,  and  there  is  none  else. 


ted  that  they  became  the  friends  of  God. 
Nor  will  they  ever  regret  it.  No  man 
on  a  dying  bed  regrets  that  he  is  a 
friend  of  God.  No  man  at  the  judg- 
ment, bar  will  be  ashamed  to  be  a 
Christian.  And  in  all  the  interminable 
duration  of  the  world  to  come,  the 
period  never  will,  never  can  arrive, 
when  any  one  will  ever  be  ashamed 
that  he  gave  his  heart  early,  and  entire- 
ly to  the  Redeemer.  Why  then  should 
not  all  become  his  friends  ?  Why  will 
not  men  pursue  that  course  which  they 
know  they  never  can  regret,  rather 
than  the  ways  of  sin  and  folly,  which 
they  know  must  cover  them  with  shame 
and  confusion  hereafter  ? 

18.  For  thus  saith  the  Lord.  This 
verse  is  designed  to  induce  them  to  put 
unwavering  confidence  in  the  true  God. 
For  this  purpose,  the  prophet  enumerates 
the  great  things  which  God  had  done 
in  proof  that  he  alone  was  Almighty, 
and  was  worthy  of  trust.  If  He  hath 
established  it.  That  is,  the  earth.  The 
language  here  is  derived  from  the  sup- 
position that  the  earth  is  laid  upon  a 
foundation,  and  is  made  firm.  The 
LXX  render  this,  "  God  who  displayed 
*ie  earth  to  view,  and  who,  having 
made  it,  divided  it,"  Sitopiatv  airiiv  ;  that 
is,  parcelled  it  out  to  be  inhabited.  This 
accords  well  with  the  scope  of  the  pas- 
sage. ^  He  created  it  not  in  vain.  He 
did  net  form  it  to  remain  a  vast  desert 
without  inhabitants.  IT  He  formed  it 
to  be  inhabited.  By  man,  and  the  vari- 
ous tribes  of  animals.  He  makes  it  a 
convenient  habitation  for  them  ;  adapts 
its  climates,  its  soil,  and  its  productions, 
lo  their  nature  ;  and  makes  it  yield 
abundance  for  their  support.  The 
"nain  idea,  I  think,  in  the  statement  of 
»ni3  general  truth  is,  that  God  designed 
tiat  the  earth  at  lar/je  should  be  inhabit- 


19  I  have  not  spoken  in  sec  ret, 
ain  a  dark  place  of  the  earth  :  1 
said  not  unto  the  seed  of  Jacob, 
Seek  ye  me  in  cvain.  I  the  Lord 
speak  righteousness,  I  declare 
things  that  are  right. 

a  Dsut.  29.  29.    30.  11,  &c.    C  Pb.  9.  10.     69.  32. 

ed  ;  and  that,  therefore,  lie  intended 
that  Judca — then  lying  waste  while  the 
captives  were  in  Babylon — should  be 
re-peopled,  and  again  become  the  hap- 
py abode  of  the  returning  exiles.  So 
Grotius  interprets  it.  The  Jews  from 
this  passage  infer,  that  the  earth  shall 
be  inhabited  after  the  resurrection — an 
idea  which  has  every  probability,  since 
there  will  not  be  fewer  reasons  why  the 
earth  should  be  inhabited  then  than 
there  are  now  ;  nor  can  there  be  any 
reasons  why  the  earth  should  then  exist 
in  vain  any  more  than  now.  "0"  And 
there  is  none  else.  See  Note  on  ver.  6. 
19.  I  have  not  spoken  in  secret.  The 

word  rendered  "  secret,"  *1\?0  denotes 
a  hiding,  or  covering  ;  and  the  phrase 
here  means  secretly,  privately.  He  did 
not  imitate  the  heathen  oracles  by  utter- 
ing his  predictions  from  dark  and  deep 
caverns,  and  encompassed  with  the  cir- 
cumstances of  awful  mystery,  and  with 
designed  obscurity,  *&  In  a  dark  place 
of  the  earth.  From  a  cave,  or  dark 
recess,  in  the  manner  of  the  heathen 
oracles.  The  heathen  responses  were 
usually  given  from  some  dark  cavern  or 
recess,  doubtless  the  better  to  impress 
with  awe  the  minds  of  those  who  con- 
sulted the  oracles,  and  to  make  them 
more  ready  to  credit  the  revelations  of 
the  fancied  god.  Such  was  the  seat  of 
the  Sybil  mentioned  by  Virgil. 

Excisum  EuLoicae  latus  ingens  rupis  in  antrum. 

31n.  vi.  42. 

Such  also  was  the  famous  oracle  at 
Delphi.  Strabo  says,  "  the  oracle  is 
said  to  be  a  hollow  cavern  of  consider- 
able depth,  with  an  opening  not  very 
wide."  Lib.  9.  Diodorus,  giving  an 
account  of  this  oracle,  says,  "  that 
there  was  in  that  place  a  great  chasm, 
or  cleft  iu  the  earth  ;  in  which  ve.ry 
place  is  now  situated  what  is  called  th* 
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20  Assemble  yourselves  and 
come  ;  draw  near  together,  ye 
that  are  escaped  of  the  nations  : 
4they  have  no  knowledge  that  set 

Adytum  of  the  temple.  In  contradis- 
tinction from  all  this,  God  says  that  he 
hud  spoken  openly,  and  without  these 
circumstances  of  designed  obscurity  and 
darkness.  In  the  language  here,  there 
is  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  what  the 
Saviour  said  of  himself,  and  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  he  had  this  passage  in  his 
mind:  "I spake  openly  to  the  world; 
I  ever  taught  in  the  synagogue,  and 
in  the  temple,  whither  the  Jews  al- 
ways resort ;  and  in  secret  have  I 
said  nothing."  John  xviii.  20.  A 
similar  declaration  occurs  in  Deut. 
xxx.  11:  "This  commandment  which 
I  command  thee  this  day,  it  is  not  hid- 
den from  thee,  neither  is  it  far  ofT." 
V  /  said  not  to  the  seed  of  Jacob.  The 
seed,  or  the  race  of  Jacob,  here  means 
bis  people  :  and  the  idea  is,  that  he  had 
not  commanded  them  to  call  upon  him 
without  his  being  ready  to  answer  them. 
IT  Seek  ye  me  in  vain.  The  phrase, 
"  seek  ye,"  may  refer  to  worship  in 
general ;  or  more  properly  to  their 
calling  upon  him  in  times  of  calamity 
and  tkial.  The  sense  is,  that  it  had 
not  boen  a  vain  or  useless  thing  for 
them  to  serve  him  ;  that  he  had  been 
their  protector,  and  their  friend  ;  and 
that  they  had  not  gone  to  him,  and 
spread  out  their  wants  for  nought.  It 
is  still  true,  that  God  does  not  command 
his  people  to  seek  him  in  vain.  Comp. 
Deut.  xxxii.  47.  His  service  is  always 
attended  with  a  rich  blessing  to  them  ; 
and  they  are  his  witnesses  that  he  con- 
fers on  them  inexpressibly  great  and 
valuable  rewards.  It  follows  from  this, 
(1)  that  his  people  have  abundant 
encouragement  to  go  to  him  in  all  times 
of  trial,  persecution,  and  affliction  ;  (2) 
that  they  have  encouragement  to  go  to 
him  in  a  low  state  of  religion,  to  confess 
their  sins,  to  supplicate  his  mercy,  and 
to  pray  for  the  influences  of  his  Holy 
Spirit,  and  the  revival  of  his  work  ;  and 
(3)  that  the  service  of  God  is  always 
attended  w  th  rich  reward.     Idols  do 


up  the  wood  of  their  graven 
image,  and  pray  unto  a  god  thai 
cannot  save. 

d  Eph.  2.  12—16. 

not  benefit  those  who  serve  them.  Tha 
pursuit  of  pleasure,  gain,  and  ambition, 
is  often  attended  with  no  reward,  and 
is  never  attended  with  any  benefits  that 
satisfy  the  wants  of  the  undying  mind  ; 
but  the  service  of  God  meets  all  the 
wants  of  the  soul,  fills  all  its  desires,  and 
confers  permanent  and  eternal  rewards. 
IT  /  the  Lord  speak  righteousness. 
This  stands  in  opposition  to  the  heathen 
oracles,  which  often  gave  false,  delusive, 
and  unjust  responses.  But  not  so  with 
God.  He  had  not  spoken,  as  they  did, 
from  deep  and  dark  places — fit  emblems 
of  t)\e  obscurity  of  their  answers;  he 
had  not,  as  tney  had,  commanded  a 
service  that  was  unprofitable  and  vain  ; 
and  he  had  not,  as  they  had,  uttered 
oracles  which  were  untrue  and  fitted  to 
delude.  IT  /  declare  things  that  are 
right.  Lowth  renders  this,  "  who  give 
direct  answers  ;"  and  supposes  it  refera 
to  the  fact  that  the  heathen  oracles  often 
give  ambiguous  and  deceitful  responses. 
God  never  deceived.  Hia  responses 
were  always  true,  and  unambiguous. 

20.  Assemble  yourselves,  and  come. 
This,  like  the  passage  in  ch.  xli.  1,  seq., 
is  a  solemn  appeal  to  the  worshippers  of 
idols,  to  come  and  produce  the  evidences 
of  their  being  endowed  with  omniscience 
and  with  almighty  power,  and  of  their 
having  claims  to  the  homage  of  their 
worshippers.  IT  Ye  that  are  escaped 
of  the  nations.  This  phrase  has  been 
very  variously  interpreted.  Kimchi  sup- 
poses that  it  means  those  who  were  dis- 
tinguished among  the  nations,  their 
chiefs,  and  rulers  ;  Aben  Ezra,  that  the 
Babylonians  are  meant  especially  ; 
Vitringa,  that  the  phrase  denotes  pro- 
selytes, as  those  who  have  escaped  from 
the  idolatry  of  the  heathen,  and  have 
embraced  the  true  religion ;  Grotius, 
that  it  denotes  those  who  survived  the 
slaughter  which  Cyrus  inflicted  on  -the 
nations.  Rcsenmuller  coincides  in 
opinion  with  Vitringa.  The  word  bera 
used,  Iji^s  denotes  properly  one  wh« 
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21  Tell  ye,  and  bring  them 
near  ;  yea,  let  them  take  counsel 
together  :  who  hath  declared  this 
from  ancient  time  ?  who  hath  told 


has  escaped  by  flight  from  battle,  dan- 
ger, or  slaughter.  Gen.  xiv.  13.  Josh, 
viii.  32.  It  is  not  used  any  where  in 
the  sense  of  a  proselyte  ;  and  the  idea 
here  is,  I  think,  that  those  who  escaped 
from  the  slaughter  which  Cyrus  would 
bring  on  the  nations,  whr.re  invited  to 
come  and  declare  what  benefit  they  had 
derived  from  trusting  in  idol  gods.  In 
ver.  16,  God  had  said  they  should  all  be 
ashamed  and  confounded  who  thus  put 
their  trust  in  idols  ;  and  he  here  calls 
on  them  as  living  witnesses  that  it  was 
so.  Those  who  had  put  their  confi- 
dence in  idols,  and  who  had  seen  Cyrus 
carry  his  arms  over  nations  notwith- 
standing their  vain  confidence,  could 
now  testify  that  no  reliance  was  to  be 
placed  on  them,  and  could  be  adduced 
as  witnesses  to  show  the  importance  of 
putting  their  trust  in  Jehovah.  1T  That 
set  up  the  wood.  The  word  wood  is 
used  here  to  show  the  folly  of  worship- 
ping an  image  thus  made,  and  to  show 
how  utterly  unable  it  was  to  save. 

21.  Tell  ye,  and  being  them  near. 
That  is,  announce,  and  bring  forward 
your  strongest  arguments.  See  Notes 
ch.  xli.  i.  IT  Who  hath  declared  this 
^rom  ancient  time  ?  Who  has  clearly 
announced  the  events  respecting  Cyrus, 
and  the  conquest  of  Babylon,  and  the 
deliverance  from  the  captivity?  The 
argument  is  an  appeal  to  the  fact  that 
God  had  clearly  foretold  these  events 
/ong  beibie,  and  that  therefore  he  was 
the  true  God.  To  this  argument  he 
often  appeals  in  proof  that  he  alone  is 
God.  See  Note  ch.  xli.  22,  23  HAnd 
there  is  no  God  else  beside  me.  See 
ver.  5.  H  A  just  God.  A  God  whose 
attribute  it  is  always  to  do  right  ; 
whose  word  is  true  ;  whose  promises 
are  fulfilled ;  whose  threatenings  are 
executed ;  and  who  always  does  that 
which,  under  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  ought  to  be  done.  This  does  not 
refer  particularly  to  the  fact  that   he 


it  from  that  time  ?  have  not  I  the 
Lord  ?  and  there  is  no  God  else 
beside  me ;  a  just  *God  and  a 
Saviour :  there  wnone  beside  me. 

h  Rom.  3.  26. 

will  punish  the  guilty,  but,  in  the  con- 
nection here,  rather  seems  to  mean  that 
his  course  would  be  one  of  equity.  ^And 
a  Saviour.  Saving  his  people.  It  was 
a  characteristic  of  him,  that  he  saved 
or  preserved  his  pe#ople  ;  and  his  equity, 
or  truth,  or  justice,  was  seen  in  his  doing 
that.  His  being  "  a  just  God"  and 
"  a  Saviour"  are  not  set  here  in  con- 
trast or  contradiction,  as  if  there  was 
any  incongruity  in  them,  or  as  if  they 
needed  to  be  reconciled  ;  but  they  refer 
to  the  same  thing,  and  mean  that  he 
was  just  and  true  in  saving  his  people  ; 
it  was  a  characteristic  of  him  that  he 
was  so  true  to  his  promises,  and  so 
equitable  in  his  government,  that  he 
would  save  them.  There  is  here  no 
peculiar  and  special  reference  to  the 
work  of  the  atonement.  But  the  lan- 
guage is  such  as  will  accurately  ex- 
press the  great  leading  fact  in  regard  to 
the  salvation  of  sinners.  It  is  in  the 
cross  of  the  Redeemer  that  God  has 
shown  himself  eminently  to  be  just,  and 
yet  a  Saviour  ;  true,  and  merciful ;  ex- 
pressing his  abhorrence  of  sin,  and  yet 
pardoning  it ;  maintaining  the  honour 
of  his  violated  law,  and  yet  remitting  its 
penalty  and  forgiving  the  offender.  It 
is  here,  in  the  beautiful  language  of  the 
Psalmist,  that 

Mercy  an<\  truth  are  met  together, 
Righteousness  and  peace  have  kissed  each  other. 
Ps.  lxxxv.  10. 

The  same  idea  is  expressed  in  Rom.  iii. 
26  :  "  That  he  might  be  just,  and  the 
justifier  of  him  that  believeth  in  Jesus." 
It  is  the  glory  of  the  character  of  God 
that  he  can  be  ihus  just  and  merciful  at 
the  same  time  ;  that  he  can  maintain  the 
honour  of  his  law,  secure  the  stability  ol 
his  government,  and  yet  extend  pardon 
to  any  extent.  No  human  administra- 
tion can  do  this.  Pardon  under  a  hu- 
man government  always  does  much  to 
weaken  the  authority  of  the  government, 
and  to  set  aside  the  majesty  of  the  law. 
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22  Look  *unto  mc,  and  be  ye 
Bayed,  all  the  ends  of  the  earth ; 

k  Ps.  29.  27.  John  3.  14,  15. 

If  never  exercised,  indeed,  government 
assumes  the  form  of  tyranny ;  if  often, 
the  law  loses  its  terrors,  and  Crime  will 
walk  fearless  through  the  earth.  But  in 
the  divine  administration,  through  the 
atonement,  pardon  may  be  extended 
to  any  extent,  and  yet  the  honour  of 
the  law  be  maintained,  for  the  substi- 
tuted sufferings  of  the  innocent  in  the 
place  of  the  guilty,  will  in  fact  do  more 
to  restrain  from  transgression  than  where 
the  guilty  themselves  suffer.  Of  no  hu- 
man administration  can  it  be  said  that  it 
is  at  the  same  time  just,  and  yet  forgiv- 
ing ;  evincing  hatred  of  the  violation  of 
the  lav/,  and  yet  extending  mercy  to  any 
extent  to  the  violators  of  the  laws.  The 
blending  together  of  these  apparently 
inconsistent  attributes  belongs  only  to 
God,  and  is  manifested  only  in  the  plan 
of  salvation  through  the  atonement. 

22.  Look  unto  me,  and  be  ye  saved. 
This  is  said  in  view  of  the  declaration 
made  in  the  previous  verse,  that  he  is  a 
just  God  and  a  Saviour.  It  is  because 
he  sustains  this  character  that  all  are  in- 
vited to  look  to  him  ;  and  the  doctrine  is, 
that  the  fact  that  God  is  at  the  same 
time  just  and  yet  a  Saviour,  or  can  save 
consistently  with  his  justice,  is  an  argu- 
ment why  they  should  lock  to  him,  and 
confide  in  him.  If  he  is  at  the  same 
time  just — true  to  his  promises  ;  right- 
eous in  his  dealings;  maintaining  the 
honour  of  his  law  and  government,  and 
showing  his  hatred  of  sin ;  and  a!so 
merciful,  kind,  and  forgiving,  it  is  a 
ground  of  confidence  in  him,  and  we 
should  rejoice  in  the  privilege  of  looking 
to  him  for  salvation.  The  phrase  "  look 
nnto  me"  means  the  same  as,  direct  the 
attention  to,  as  we  do  to  one  from  whom 
we  expect  aid.  It  denotes  a  conviction 
en  our  part  of  helplessness — a3  when  a 
man  is  drowning,  he  casts  an  imploring 
eye  to  one  en  the  shore  who  can  help 
nim  ;  or  when  a  man  is  dying,  he  casts 
an  imploring  eye  on  a  physician  for  as- 
sistance. Thus  the  direction  to  look  to 
God  for  salvation  implies  a  deep  couvic- 


for  I  am  God,  and  there  is  none 

else. 


tion  of  helplessness  and  of  sin  ;  and  a 
deep  conviction  that  he  only  can  save. 
At  the  same  time  it  shows  the  ease  of 
salvation.  What  is  more  easy  than  to 
look  to  one  for  help  ]  What  more  easy 
than  to  cast  the  eyes  towards  God  the 
Saviour  1  What  more  reasonable  than 
that  he  should  require  us  to  do  it?  And 
what  more  just  than  that  God,  if  men 
will  not  look  to  him  in  order  that  they 
may  be  saved,  should  cast  them  ofF  for 
ever?  Assuredly,  if  a  dying,  ruined,  and 
helpless  sinner  will  not  do  so  simple  a 
thing  as  to  look  to  God  for  salvation,  he 
ought  to  be  excluded  from  heaven,  and 
the  universe  will  acquiesce  in  the  deci- 
sion which  consigns  him  to  despair. 

"ft  All  the  ends  of  the  earth.  For 
the  meaning  of  this  phrase,  see  Note  ch, 
xl.  23.  The  invitation  here  proves,  (1) 
that  the  offers  of  the  gospel  are  univer- 
sal. None  are  excluded.  The  end3  of 
the  earth,  the  remotest  parts  of  the  world, 
are  invited  to  embrace  salvation,  and  all 
those  portions  of  the  world  might,  under 
this  invitation,  come  and  accept  the  offers 
of  life.  (2.)  That  God  is  willing  to  save 
all  ; — since  he  would  not  give  an  invi- 
tation at  all  unless  he  was  willing  to 
save  them.  (3.)  That  there  is  ample 
provision  for  their  salvation — since  God 
could  not  invite  them  to  accept  of  what 
was  not  provided  for  them,  nor  could  he 
ask  them  to  partake  of  salvation  which 
had  no  existence.  (4.)  That  it  is  his 
serious  and  settled  purpose  that  all  the 
ends  of  the  earth  shall  be  invited  to  em- 
brace the  offers  of  life.  The  invitation 
has  gone  from  his  lips,  and  the  command 
has  gone  forth  that  it  should  be  carried 
to  every  creature  (Mark  xvi.  15;)  and 
now  it  appertains  to  his  church  to  bear 
the  glad  news  of  salvation  around  the 
world.  God  intends  that  it  shah  be 
done,  and  on  his  church  rests  the  re- 
sponsibility of  seeing  it  speedily  executed 
11  For  I  am  God.  This  i3  a  reason 
why  they  should  look  to  him  to  be  saved. 
It  is  clear  that  none  but  the  true  God 
can  save,  the  soul.     No  one  else  but  he 
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23  I  have  sworn  mby  myself, 
the  word  is  gone  out  of  my  moith 
tn   righteousness,  and    shall  not 

m  Gen.  22.  16.    IIco.  6.  13. 

can  pronounce  sin  forgiven  ;  no  one  but 
he  can  rescue  from  a  deserved  hell. 
No  idol,  no  man,  no  angel  can  save  ; 
•lid  if,  therefore,  the  sinner  is  saved,  he 
Kisst  come  to  the  true  God,  and  depend 
on  him.  That  he  may  thus  come, 
whatever  may  have  been  his  character, 
is  abundantly  proved  by  this  passage. 
This  verse  contains  truth  enough,  if  pro- 
perly understood  and  applied,  to  save 
the  world  ;  and  on  the  ground  of  this, 
all  men,  of  all  ages,  nations,  climes, 
ranks,  and  character,  might  come  and 
obtain  eternal  salvation. 

23.  /  have  swoin  by  myself.  This 
verse  contains  a  fuller  statement  of  the 
truth  intimated  in  the  previous  verse, 
that  the  benefits  of  salvation  should  yet 
be  extended  to  all  the  world.  It  is  the 
expression  of  God's  solemn  purpose  that 
all  nations  should  yet  be  brought  to  ac- 
knowledge him,  and  partake  of  the  bene- 
fits of  the  true  religion.  The  expres- 
sion, "  I  have  sworn  by  myself,"  denotes 
a  purpose  formed  in  the  most  solemn 
manner,  and  ratified  in  the  most  sacred 
form.  God  could  swear  by  no  greater 
(Heb.  vi.  13,  1G)  ;  and  this,  therefore,  is 
the  most  solemn  assurance  that  could  be 
possibly  given  that  the  purpose  which 
he  had  formed  should  be  executed.  To 
swear  by  himself  is  the  same  as  to  swear 
by  his  life,  or  to  affirm  solemnly  that  the 
event  shall  as  certainly  occur  as  that  he 
exists.  The  same  idea  is  often  express- 
ed by  the  phrase,  "  as  I  live."  See  a 
parallel  declaration  in  Num.  xiv.  21 : 
"  But  as  truly  as  I  live,  all  the  earth  shall 
be  filled  with  the  glory  of  the  Lord." 
Comp.  Num.  xiv.  28.  Isa.  xlix.  18.  Jer. 
rxii.  24.  Ezek.  v.  11,  xiv.  16,  18,  20. 
Seph.  ii.  9.  Rom.  xiv.  11.  This  passage 
tei quoted  by  Paul  in  Rom.  xiv.  11,  where 
tile  phrase,  "  I  have  sworn  by  myself" 
19  rendered,  "  as  I  live,  saith  the  Lord," 
showing  that  they  are  equivalent  expres- 
sions The  word  is  gone  out  of  my 
mouth.  The  LXX  render  this,"  right- 
eousness shall  proceed  from  my  mouth, 

VOL.  n.— 8 


return,  That  unto  me,  *every 
knee  shall  bow,  every  tongue 
shall  swear/ 

q  Phil.  2.  10.  r  Deut.  6.  13. 

my  words  shall  not  return."  Lowth 
renders  it, "  truth  is  gone  forth  from  my 
mouth  ;  the  word,  and  it  shall  not  be  re- 
voked." Jerome,  "  the  word  of  right- 
eousness has  gone  forth  from  my  mouth, 
and  shall  not  return."  Rosenmuller  ac- 
cords with  the  interpretation  of  Lowth. 
Frobably  the  correct  translation  is  "right- 
eousness" (i.  e.  the  righteous  sentence, 
or  purpose,  where  the  word  i"1!?^  is 
used  in  the  sense  of  truth,  see  ver.  19), 
has  gone  out  of  my  mouth,  the  word 
(i.  e.  the  promise),  and  it  shall  not  re- 
turn."    In  this  construction  the    t  van 

before  j<^  Id  has  the  force  of  a  relative 
pronoun,  and  is  to  be  referred  to  ^2^ 
dkdbhdr,  the  word.  The  sense  is,  that 
God  had  spoken  it,  and  that  all  which 
he  has  spoken  shall  certainly  be  fulfilled. 
The  fact  that  the  declaration  has  once 
passed  his  lips,  is  full  proof  that  the  pur- 
pose shall  be  accomplished.  This  is  not 
to  be  understood  of  any  promise  which 
he  had  made  before,  but  it  is  a  solemn 
declaration  which  he  now  makes  by  the 
prophet.  IT  That  unto  me  every  knee 
shall  bow.  To  bow,  or  bend  the  knee, 
is  indicative  of  homage  or  adoration ; 
and  the  idea  is,  that  all  should  yet  ac- 
knowledge him  to  be  God.  See  Note 
on  Rom.  xiv.  11.  The  ancient  mode  of 
offering  adoration,  or  of  paying  homage, 
was  to  place  the  knee  on  the  ground, 
and  then  slowly  to  incline  the  body  un- 
til the  head  touched  the  earth.  This  is 
practised  now  in  eastern  countries. 
Comp.  1  Kings  xix.  18.  Gen  xli.  43. 
Matt,  xxvii.  29.  Rom.  xi.  4.  Phil.  ii.  10. 
Eph.  iii.  14.  2  Chron.  vi.  13.  The  ob- 
vious and  proper  signification  of  this  is, 
that  the  time  would  come  when  God 
would  be  every  where  acknowledged  as 
the  true  God.  It  refers  therefore  to  the 
future  period  of  glory  on  the  earth,  when 
all  men  shall  have  embraced  the  true 
religion,  and  when  idolatry  shall  have 
come  to  an  end.     IT  Every  tongue  shall 
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24  Surely,  'shall  one  say,  In 
the  Lord  have  I  Righteousness1 
and  strength  :"  even  to  him  "shall 
men  come;   and  all  that  are  in- 

1  or,  fie  shall  say  of  me,  In  tfve  LORD  is  all 
rJirfifeou.9ne.ts  and  strength. 

2  righteousness,    t  Jer.  23.  6.    l  Cor.  1.  30,  31. 
v.  Zeck.  10.  6,  12.  Eph.  6.  10.     v  John  12.  32. 

swear.  This  expression  is  evidently 
taken  from  the  practice  of  taking  an 
oath  of  allegiance  to  a  sovereign,  and 
here  means  that  all  would  solemnly 
acknowledge  him  to  be  the  true  God, 
and  submit  themselves  to  his  govern- 
ment and  will.  See  the  phrase  explain- 
ed in  the  Note  on  ch.  xix.  18.  That 
1*113  refers  to  the  Messiah  and  his  times, 
is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  it  is  twice 
referred  to  by  the  Apostle  Paul,  and  ap- 
Dlied  by  him  to  the  Lord  Jesus  and  his 
religion.  Rom.  xiv.  11.  Phil.  ii.  10.  It 
is  a  glorious  promise  which  remains  yet 
to  be  fulfilled,  and  there  is  no  promise 
in  the  Bible  more  certain  than  that  this 
earth  shall  yet  be  filled  with  the  know- 
ledge of  the  true  God. 

24.  Surely  shall  one  say.  In  the 
margin,  "  he  shall  say  of  me,  In  the 
Lord  is  all  righteousness  and  strength." 
The  design  of  the  verse  is,  to  set  forth 
more  fully  the  effect  of  the  prevalence 
of  the  true  religion ;  and  the  main 
thought  is,  that  there  shall  be  an  univer- 
sal acknowledgment  that  salvation  and 
strength  were  in  Jehovah  alone.  Idols 
and  men  could  not  save  ;  and  salvation 
was  to  be  traced  to  Jehovah  only.  A 
literal  translation  of  the  passage  would 
be, '  truly  in  Jehovah,  he  said  unto  me,' 
or  it  is  said  unto  me,  i.  e  I  heard  it  said, 
'  is  righteousness  and  strength,'  that  is, 
this  would  be  every  where  the  prevailing 
sentiment  that  righteousness  and  strength 
were  to  be  found  in  Jehovah  alone.  The 
sense  is,  (1)  that  it  was  by  him  alone 
that  they  could  be  pardoned  and  justi- 
fied, and  (2)  that  it  was  by  him  alone 
that  they  could  obtain  strength  to  meet 
their  enemies,  to  overcome  their  sins,  to 
discharge  their  duties,  to  encounter  temp- 
tatiors,  to  bear  afnictions,  and  to  sup- 
port them  in  death.  These  two  things, 
righteousness  and  strength,  are  all  that 
man  needs.   The  whole  of  religion  con- 


censed    against    him    shall    b« 
ashamed. 

25  In  the  Lord  shall  all  the 
seed  of  Israel  be  justified,*  and 
shall  glory. 

x  Rom.  5.  l. 

sists  essentially  in  the  feeling  that  right- 
eousness and  strength  are  to  be  found  in 
God  our  Saviour.     The   LXX   render 
this,  "  every  tongue  shall  swear  to  God, 
saying,  righteousness    and    glory    shall 
come  unto  him,  and  all  those  who  make 
distinctions  among  them  shall  be  asham- 
ed."    *H  Even  to  him  shall  men  come. 
For  the  purpose  of  being  saved.     Bee 
Notes  ch.  ii.  3.    IT  And  all  that  art  in- 
censed against  kim.     All  that  are  op- 
posed   to   hi3   government    and    laws. 
1T  Shall  he  ashamed.      Note  ver.   16. 
The  enemies  of  God  shall  see  their  own 
feebleness,  and  folly  ;  and  they  shall  be 
ashamed  that  they  have  endeavoured  to 
oppose  one  so  mighty  and  so  glorious 
as  the  living  God.    The  multitudes  that 
have  in  various  ways  resisted  him  shall 
see  the  folly  of  their  course,  and  be  over- 
whelmed  with  shame  that   they  have 
dared  to  lift  the  hand  against  the  God 
that  made  the  heavens.    Jarchi  renders 
this,  "  all  who  have  opposed  themselves 
to  God,  shall  come  to  him,  led  by  peni- 
tence on   account  of  the  things  which 
they  have  done, and  shall  be  ashamed." 
25.  In  the  Lord.     It  shall  be  only  in 
Jehovah  that  they  shall  find  justification, 
and  this  must  mean,  that   it   is  by  hia 
mercy  and  grace.     The   entire  passage 
here,  I  suppose,   has   reference   to   the 
times  of  the  Redeemer.     See  Notes  on 
vs.  21-24.     If  so,  it  means  that  justifi- 
cation  can   be    obtained   only   by   the 
mercy   of  God    through    a   Redeemer. 
The    great    truth    is,    therefore,    here 
brought  into  view,  which  constitutes  the 
sum  of  the  New  Testament,  that  men 
are  not  justified   by  their  own  works, 
but  by   the    mercy  and  grace    of  God 
IT  All    the    sce-d   of  Israel.      All    the 
spiritual  seed  or  descendants  of  Jacob. 
It  cannot  mean  that  every  individual 
shall    be   justified   and    saved,   for    the 
Bible  abundantly  teaches  the  contrary 
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See  Matt.  viii.  11,  12.  Rom.  xi.  But 
It  must  mean  that  all  who  have  a  cha- 
racter Tesembling  that  of  Israel,  or 
Jacob ;  all  who  are  the  true  children 
and  fiiendu  of  God.  See  Rom.  ii.  28, 
29,  iv.  9-13.  IT  Be  justified.  Be  re- 
garded and  treated  as  righteous.  Their 
sins  shall  be  pardoned,  and  they  shall  be 
acknowledged  and  treated  as  the  chil- 
dren of  God.  See  Notes  on  Rom.  iii. 
24,  25.  To  justify  here,  i3  not  to  pro- 
nounce them  innocent,  or  to  regard  them 
as  deserving  of  his  favour  ;  but  it  is  to 
receive  them  into  favour,  and  to  resolve 
to  treat  them  as  if  they  had  not  sinned  ; 
that  is,  to  treat  them  as  if  they  were 
righteous.  All  this  is  by  the  mere  mer- 
cy and  grace  of  God,  and  is  through  the 
merits  of  the  Redeemer,  who  died  in 
their  place.  IT  And  shall  glory.  Or 
rather,  shall   praise  and  celebrate  his 


goodness.     The  word  here  used  (^n 

haldl,)  raeans  in  Piel  to  sing,  to  chant, 
to  celebrate,  the  praises  of  any  one,  Pa. 
cxvii.  l,cxlv.  2,  xliv.  9,  1  Chron.  xvi. 
36,  and  is  the  word  of  which  the  word 
hallelujah  is  in  part  composed.  Here  it 
means,  that  the  effect  of  their  being  jus- 
tified by  Jehovah  would  be,  that  they 
would  be  filled  with  joy,  and  would  cele- 
brate the  goodness  of  God.  This  effect 
of  being  justified,  is  more  fully  stated  in 
Rom.  v.  1-5.  It  is  a  result  which  al- 
ways follows  ;  and  a  disposition  to  praise 
and  magnify  the  name  of  God  in  view 
of  his  boundless  mercy  in  providing  a 
way  by  which  sinners  may  be  justified, 
is  one  of  the  first  promptings  of  a  re- 
newed heart,  and  one  of  the  evidence* 
that  a  soul  is  born  again. 


CHAPTER  XLVI 


ANALYSIS. 


This  chapter  is  a  continuation  of  the  argument  before  commenced  to  show  the  foily  of  idolatry 
nnd  to  induce  the  captive  and  exile  Jows  to  put  their  trust  in  JEHOVAH.  The  argument  consists  oj 
the  following  particulars : 

I.  The  idols  of  Babylon  should  be  overthrown,  vs.  1,  2.  Tbe  prophet  sees  those  idols  removed 
from  their  places,  laid  on  beasts  of  burden,  and  borne  away.  They  were  unable  to  deliver  their  city 
from  the  arm  of  the  conqueror,  but  were  themselves  carried  into  captivity.  The  exiles,  therefore, 
had  the  certain  prospect  of  deliverance. 

II.  God  appeals  to  the  fact  that  he  had  always  protected  the  Jewish  people  ;  that  he  had  dealt 
with  them  as  a  parent  in  the  infancy  and  youth  of  their  nation,  and  he  solemnly  assures  them  that  he 
would  not  leave  them  in  their  old  age  and  their  trials,  v3.  3,  4. 

III.  He  shows  them  the  folly  of  idolatry,  and  the  vanity  of  idols,  vs.  5—7.  They  could  not  aid  oi 
defend  in  the  day  of  trial ;  and,  therefore,  the  people  should  put  their  trust  in  the  true  God. 

IV.  He  appeals  to  them  by  the  recollection  of  former  events,  and  reminds  them  of  hi9  mercifu. 
interposition,  vs.  8,  9. 

V.  He  appeals  to  them  by  the  fact  that  he  had  predicted  future  events,  and  especially  by  the  faci 
that  he  had  raised  up  a  distinguished  conqueror— Cyrus— who  would  accomplish  all  his  pleasure, 
vs.  10,  11. 

VI.  He  assures  them  that  his  righteous  purpose  was  near  to  be  accomplished,  and  that  he  wo.ild 
restore  Zion  to  its  former  splendour,  and  that  his  salvation  should  be  made  known  to  his  people 
vs.  18,  13. 

The  scene  of  this  prophecy  is  laid  in  Babylon,  and  at  the  time  when  the  city  was  about  to  bt 
taken  by  Cyrus,  and  the  Jews  about  to  be  delivered  from  captivity.  The  idols  of  the  ChaJceanB, 
anablc  to  defend  the  city,  are  borne  in  haste  away  for  safety,  and  Cyrus  is  at  the  /;ates.  The  design 
is  to  give  to  the  exiles  there  an  assurance  that  when  they  should  see  these  thir.ys,  they  should  con- 
elude  that  their  deliverance  drew  near ;  and  to  furnish  them  thus  with  ample  demonstration  thai 
JEHOVAH  was  the  true  God,  and  that  he  was  their  protector  and  friend.  In  their  long  and  painful 
captivity  also,  they  would  have  these  promises  to  comfort  them  ;  and  when  they  surveyed  the  spiep 
dour  of  the  idol  worship  in  Babylon,  and  their  hearts  were  pained  with  the  prevalent  idolatrv,  trie- 
would  have  als  j  the  assurance  that  those  idols  were  to  be  removed,  and  that  that  idolatry  wcua  cor*' 
to  an  end. 
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1  Bel  'boweth  down,  Nebo" 
stoopeth ;  their  idols  were  upon 
the  beasts,5  and  upon  the  cattle : 

zJer.  50,  51.     a  Jer.  48.  l,  &c.      b  Jer.  10.  5. 

1.  Bel  boweth  down.  Bel  or  Belus 

*3  Bel,  from  ?2?3  Beel,  the  same  as 

'??  Baal)  was  the  chief  domestic  god 

of  the  Babylonians,  and  was  worshipped 
in  the  celebrated  tower  of  Babylon. 
Gonip.  Jer.  1.  2,  li.  44.  It  was  usual  to 
compound  names  of  the  titles  of  the  di- 
vinities that  were  worshipped,  and  hence 
we  often  meet  with  this  name,  as  in 
Bel-shazzar,  Bel-teshazzar,  Baal-Peor, 
Baal-zebub,  Baal-Gad, Baal-Berith.  The 
Greek  and  Roman  writers  compare  Bel 
with  Jupiter,  and  the  common  name 
which  they  give  to  this  idol  is  Jupiter 
Belus.  Pliny  N.  His.  xxxvii.  10.  Cic. 
ie  Nat.  Deor.  iii.  16.  Diod.  ii.  8,  9. 
Herodotus  (B.  i.  181-183)  says,  that  in 
:he  centre  of  each  division  of  the  city 
&f  Babylon  (for  the  Euphrates  divided 
!he  city  into  two  parts)  there  is  a  circu- 
lar space  surrounded  by  a  wall.  In  one 
of  these  stands  the  royal  palace,  which 
fills  a  large  and  strongly  defended  space. 
The  Temple  of  Jupiter  Belus,  says  he, 
occupies  the  other,  whose  huge  gates  of 
brass  may  still  be  seen.  It  is  a  square 
building,  each  side  of  which  is  of  the 
length  of  two  furlongs.  In  the  midst, 
a  tower  rises  of  the  solid  depth  and 
height  of  one  furlong  ;  on  which,  rest- 
ing as  a  base,  seven  other  turrets,  are 
built  in  regular  succession.  The  ascent 
on  the  outside,  winding  from  the  ground, 
is  continued  to  the  highest  tower ;  and 
in  the  middle  of  the  whole  structure 
there  is  a  convenient  resting  place.  In 
this  temple  there  is  a  small  chapel  which 
contains  a  figure  of  Jupiter  in  a  sitting 
posture,  with  a  large  table  before  him.; 
these  with  the  base  of  the  table,  and  the 
ssat  of  the  throne,  are  all  of  the  purest 
gold.  There  was  formerly  in  this  tem- 
ple a  statue  of  solid  gold  twelve  cubits 
high.  This  was  seized,  says  Herodotus, 
by  Xerxes,  who  put  the  priest  to  death 
who  endeavoured  to  prevent  its  removal. 
The  unper  room  of  this  tower  was  oc- 
:upied    as   an   observatory. — The    idol 


your  carriages  were  heavy  load, 
en ;  they  are  a  burden  to  the 
weary  beast. 


Baal,  or  Bel,  was  peculiarly  the  god  of 
the  Phenicians,  of  the  Canaanites,  of  the 
Chaldeans,  of  the  Moabites,  and  of  some 
of  the  surrounding  l.ations.  The  most 
common  opinion  has  been,  that  the  idol 
was  the  sun  (see  Notes  on  Isa.  xvii.  8. 
xvii.  9),  and  that,  under  this  name,  tin*, 
luminary  received  divine  honours.  But 
Gcsenius  supposes  that  by  the  name  Ju- 
piter Belus  was  not  denoted  Jupiter, 
"  the  father  of  the  gods,"  but  the  planet 
Jupiter,  Stella  Jovis,  which  was  regard- 
ed, together  with  Venus,  as  the  giver  of 
all  good  fortune :  and  which  forms  with 
Venus  the  most  fortunate  of  all  constel- 
lations under  which  sovereigns  can  be 
bom.  The  planet  Jupiter, therefore,  he 
supposes,  to  have  been  worshipped  under 
the  name  Bel,  and  the  planet  Venus 
under  the  name  of  Astarte,  or  Astaroth. 
See  Gesenius,  Comm.  zu  Isa.  ii.  333, 
seq.,  and  Rob.  Cal.  Art.  BaaL  The 
phrase  "  boweth  down,"  means  here, 
probably,  that  the  idol  sunk  down,  fell, 
or  was  removed.  It  was  unable  to  de- 
fend the  city,  and  was  taken  captive, 
and  carried  away.  Jerome  renders  it, 
"  confractus  est  Bel,"  Bel  is  broken; 
the  LXX  "KTTeac  Bri\ — Bel  has  fallen. 
Perhaps  in  the  language  there  is  allu- 
sion to  the  fact  that  Dagon  fell  before 
the  ark  of  God.  1  Sam.  v.  2,  3,  7.  The 
sense  is,  that  even  the  object  of  worship 
— that  which  was  regarded  as  the  most 
sacred  among  the  Chaldeans — would  be 
removed.  ?  Nebo  stoopeth.  This  was 
an  idol  god  of  the  Chaldeans.  In  the 
astrological  mythology  of  the  Babylo- 
nians, according  to  Gesenius  (Comm.  zu 
Isa.  ii.  p.  333,  seq),  this  idol  was  the 
planet  Mercury.  He  is  regarded  as  the 
scribe  of  the  heavens,  who  records  the 
succession  of  the  celestial  and  terrestrial 
events ;  and  is  related  to  the  Egyptian 
Hermes  and  Anubis.  The  extensive 
worship  of  this  idol  among  the  Chalde. 
ans  and  Assyrians  is  evident  from  the 
many  compound  proper  names  occurring 
in   he    Scriptures,  of  which  this   r;ord 
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2  They  stoop,  they  bow  down 
together,  they  could  not  deliver 
ihe  burden,  but  themselves3  are 
gone  into  captivity. 

3  Hearken  unto  me,  O  house 

3  their  soul. 


l'orms  a  part,  as  Neb-uchadnezzar,  Neb- 
uzaradan ;  and  also  in  the  classics,  as 
Nab-onad,  Nab-onassar.  Nebo  was, 
therefore,  regarded  as  an  attendant  on 
Bel,  or  as  his  scribe.  The  exact  form 
of  the  idol  is,  however,  unknown.  The 
word  "  stoopeth,"  means  that  it  had 
fallen  down,  as  when  one  is  struck  dead 
he  falls  suddenly  to  the  earth ;  and  the 
language  denotes  conquest,  where  even 
the  idols  so  long  worshipped  would  be 
thrown  down.  The  scene  is  in  Babylon, 
and  the  image  in  the  mind  of  the  pro- 
phet is  that  of  the  city  taken,  and  the 
idols  that  were  worshipped  thrown  down 
by  the  conqueror,  and  carried  away  in 
triumph.  IT  Their  idols  were  upon  the 
beasts.  That  is,  they  are  laid  upon  the 
beasts  to  be  borne  away  in  triumph.  It 
was  customary  for  conquerors  to  carry 
away  all  that  was  splendid  and  valuable 
to  grace  their  triumph  on  their  return  ; 
and  nothing  would  ba  a  more  certain 
indication  of  victory,  or  a  more  splendid 
accompaniment  to  a  triumph,  than  the 
gods  whom  the  vanquished  nations  had 
adored.  Thus  in  Jer.  xlviii.  7,  it  is  said, 
"  And  Chemosh  shall  go  forth  into  cap- 
tivity, with  his  priests  and  his  princes 
together."  Comp.  Jer.  xlix.  3,  margin. 
IT  Your  carriages.  That  is,  they  were 
laden  with  the  idols  that  were  thus  borne 
off  in  triumph.  IT  They  are  a  burden. 
They  are  so  numerous  ;  so  heavy  ;  and 
to  be  borne  so  far.  This  is  a  very  strik- 
ing and  impressive  manner  of  foretell- 
ing that  the  city  of  Babylon  would  be 
destroyed.  Instead  of  employing  the 
direct  language  of  prophecy,  the  prophet 
represents  himself  as  seeing  the  heavy 
laden  animals  and  wagons  moving  along 
elowly,  pressed  down  under  the  weight 
of  the  captured  gods  to  be  borne  into  the 
distant  country  of  the  conqueror.  They 
move  forth  from  Babylon,  and  the  cara- 
van laden  with  the  idols,  the  spoils  of 


of  Jacob,  and  all  the  remnant  of 
the  house  of  Israel,  which  are 
borne  dby  me  from  the  belly, 
which  are  carried  from  the 
womb. 

d  Ex.  19.  4.  Pf.  7L  6,  13. 

victory,  is  seen  slowly  moving  forward 
to  a  distant  land. 

2.  They  stoop.  Bel,  and  Nebo,  and 
all  the  Babylonian  gods.  See  ver.  1. 
IT  They  could  not  deliver  the  burden. 
The  word  "  t  «rden"  here  probably  means 
the  load  of  metal,  wood,  and  stone,  of 
which  the  idols  were  composed.  The 
gods  whom  the  Babylonians  worshipped 
had  not  even  power  to  protect  the  ima- 
ges which  were  made  to  represent  them, 
and  which  had  now  become  a  heavy 
burden  to  the  animals  and  wains  which 
were  carrying  them  away.  They  could 
not  rescue  them  from  the  hands  of  the 
conqueror;  and  how  unable  were  they, 
therefore,  to  defend  those  who  put  their 
trust  in  them.  The  Vulgate  renders  this, 
"  They  could  not  deliver  him  that  bare 
them."  The  LXX,  "You  are  carry- 
ing them  like  a  burden  bound  on  the 
weary,  faint,  and  hungry ;  who  are  all 
without  strength,  and  unable  to  escape 
from  battle  ;  and  as  for  them,  they  are 
carried  away  captives  !"  T  But  them- 
selves. Margin,  as  in  the  Hebrew, 
"  their  soul."  The  sense  is>  that  the 
gods  thus  worshipped,  so  far  from  being 
able  to  defend  those  who  worshipped 
them,  had  themselves  become  captive, 
and  were  borne  to  a  distant  land. 

3.  Hearken  unto  me.  From  this 
view  of  the  captive  gods,  the  address  is 
now  turned  to  the  Jews.  The  utter 
vanity  of  the  idols  had  been  set  before 
them  ;  and  in  view  of  that,  God  now 
addresses  his  own  people,  and  entreata 
them  to  put  their  trust  in  him.  The 
address  he  commences  with  words  cf 
great  tenderness  and  endearment,  de- 
signed to  lead  them  to  confide  in  him  as 
their  Father  and  friend.  IT  And  all  the 
remnant.  All  who  were  left  from 
slaughter,  and  all  who  were  borne  into 
captivity  to  Babylon.  The  language 
here  Is  all  full  of  tenderness,  and  is  fii« 
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4  And  even  to  your  old  age' 
I  am,  he  ;  and  even  to  hoar  hairs 
will  I  carry  you  :  I  have  made, 
and  I  will  bear ;  even  I  will  carry, 
and  will  deliver  you. 

f  Ps.  92.  11. 

ted  to  inspire  them  with  confidence  in 
God.  The  idols  of  the  heathen,  so  far 
from  being  able  to  protect  their  wor- 
shippers, were  themselves  carried  away 
into  ignoble  bondage,  but  Jehovah  was 
himself  able  to  carry  his  people,  and  to 
sustain  them.  IT  Which  are  borne  by 
me.  Like  an  indulgent  father,  or  a  ten- 
der nurse,  he  had  carried  them  from  the 
very  infancy  of  their  nation.  The  same 
image  occurs  in  Deut.  i.  31 :  "  And  in 
the  wilderness,  where  thou  hast  seen 
how  that  the  Lokd  thy  God  bare  thee, 
as  a  man  doth  bear  his  son,  in  all  the 
way  that  ye  went,  until  ye  came  into 
this  place."  A  similar  figure  occurs  in 
Ex.  xix.  4 :  "  Ye  have  seen,  how  I  bare 
^ou  on  eagles'  wings,  and  brought  you 
ianto  myself."  So  Deut.  xxxii.  11,12. 
Comp.  Num.  xi.  12.  Isa.  lxiii.  9.  All 
this  here  stands  opposed  to  the  idols,  of 
the  Babylonians.  They  were  unable  to 
protect  their  people.  They  were  them- 
selves made  captive.  Bat  God  had 
shown  the  part  of  a  father  and  a  pro- 
tector to  his  people  in  all  times.  He 
had  sustained  and  guided  them  ;  he  had 
never  forsaken  them  ;  he  had  never,  like 
the  idol  gods,  been  compelled  to  leave 
them  in  the  power  of  their  enemies. 
From  the  fact  that  he  had  always,  even 
from  the  infancy  of  their  nation,  thus 
protected  them,  they  are  called  on  to  put 
their  trust  in  him. 

4.  And  even  to  your  old  age,  I  am  he. 
Or  rather,  I  am  the  same.  I  remain,  un- 
changeably, with  the  same  tenderness, 
the  same  affection,  the  same  care.  In 
this  the  care  of  God  for  his  people  sur- 
passes that  of  the  most  tender  parent, 
and  the  most  kind  nourisher  of  the  young. 
The  care  of  the  parent  naturally  dies 
away  as  the  child  reaches  manhood, 
and  he  is  usually  removed  by  death  before 
the  son  or  daughter  that  excited  so  much 
solicitude  in  infancy  and  childhood, 
reaches  old  age.  But  not  so  with  God. 
His  people  are  always  tne  objects  of  his 


5  To  whom  will  ye  liksn  me, 
and  make  me  equal,  and  com* 
pare  me,  that  we  may  be  like  ? 

6  They  'lavish  gold  out  of  the 
bag,  and  weigh  silver  in  the  bal- 

i  ch.  41.  7,  &C. 

tender  solicitude.  Age  does  not  make 
them  less  dependent,  and  experience 
only  teaches  them  more  and  more  theii 
need  of  his  sustaining  grace.  The  ar~ 
gument  here  is,  that  he  who  had  watch- 
ed over  the  infancy  of  his  people  with 
so  much  solicitude  would  not  leave  them 
in  the  exposures,  and  infirmities,  and 
trials  of  the  advanced  years  of  their  his- 
tory. The  doctrine  is,  (1)  that  his  peo- 
ple always  need  his  protection  and  care  ; 
(2)  that  he  will  never  leave  nor  forsake 
them  ;  (3)  that  he  who  is  the  God  of 
infancy  and  childhood  will  be  the  God 
of  age,  and  that  he  will  not  leave  nor 
forsake  his  people,  who  have  been  the 
objects  of  his  care  and  affection  in  child- 
hood, when  they  become  old.  For  though 
this  passage  refers  primarily  to  a  people, 
or  a  community  as  such,  yet  I  see  no 
reason  why  the  principle  should  not  be 
regarded  as  applicable  to  those  who  are 
literally  aged.  They  need  the  care  of 
God  no  less  than  childhood  does  ;  and 
if  they  have  walked  in  his  ways  in  the 
vigour  and  strength  of  their  life,  he  will 
not  cast  them  off  "  when  they  are  ole 
and  gray-headed."  Hoary  hairs,  thero 
fore,  if"  found  in  the  ways  of  righteous 
ness,"  may  trust  in  God  ;  and  the  "  sec- 
ond childhood"  of  man  may  find  him  no 
less  certainly  a  protector  than  the  first. 

5.  To  whom  will  ye  liken  me.  Sea 
Notes  ch.  xl.  18,  25.  The  design  of 
this  and  the  following  verses  is,  to  show 
the  folly  of  idolatry,  and  the  vanity  of 
trusting  in  idols.  This  is  a  subject  that 
the  prophet  often  dwells  on.  The  ar- 
gument here  is  derived  from  the  fact 
that  the  idols  of  Babylon  were  unable 
to  defend  the  city,  and  were  themselvea 
carried  away  in  triumph  ;  vs.  1,2.  If 
so,  how  vain  was  it  to  rely  on  them ; 
how  foolish  to  suppose  that  the  living 
and  true  God  could  resemble  such  weak 
and  defenceless  blocks. 

6.  They  lavish  gold.  The  word  here 
used  means  properly  to  shake  out ;  and 
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jince,  and  hire  a  goldsmith  ;  and 
he  maketh  it  a  god :  they  fall 
iov/n  ;  yea,  they  worship. 

7  They  bear  him  upon  the 
shoulder,  they  carry  him,  and  set 
him  in  his  place,  and  he  stand- 
eth  .   from  his  place  shall  he  not 

tbftil  to  pour  out  abundantly,  or  in  a  la- 
vish manner.  It  is  used  in  connexion 
with  the  idea  of  squandering  in  Prow 
xxiii.  21,  xxviii.  7,  Deut.  xxi.  20.  Here 
the  idea  is,  that  they  spared  no  expense  ; 
they  poured  out  gold  as  if  it  were  vile 
and  worthless,  in  order  to  make  an  idol. 
The  design  of  this  verse  is,  to  show  the 
superstition  of  those  who  were  idolaters  ; 
and  particularly,  how  much  they  were 
willing  to  devote  in  order  to  maintain 
idol  worship.  H  Out  of  the  bag.  They 
pour  their  geld  out  of  the  bag,  or  purse, 
where  they  have  kept  it ;  that  is,  they 
lavish  it  freely.  T  And  weigh  silver  in 
the  balance.  Perhaps  the  idea  is  here, 
that  they  used  silver  so  lavishly  that 
they  did  not  wait  to  count  it,  but  weighed 
it  as  they  would  the  grosser  metals. 
The  word  here  used  and  translated 
'*  balance,"  '^I-,  means  properly  cane, 
reed,  calamus  ;  then  a  measuring  reed, 
or  rod,  Ezek.  xl.  3,  5  ;  then  a  rod,  or 
beam  of  a  balance,  or  scales.  Gr.  £ayfa. 

T  And  hire  a  goldsmith.  See  Notes 
on  ch.  xl.  19,  20.  IF  And  he  maketh  it 
a  god.  The  goldsmith  manufactures 
the  gold  and  the  silver  into  an  image. 
The  object  of  the  prophet  isj  to  deride 
the  custom  of  offering  divine  homage  to 
a  god  formed  in  this  manner.  See  Notes 
on  ch.  xliv.  9-19. 

7.  They  bear  him  upon  the  shoulder. 
They  carry  the  idol  which  they  have 
made  on  their  shoulder  to  the  temple,  or 
place  where  it  is  to  be  fixed.  This  cir- 
cumstance, with  the  others,  is  doubtless 
introduced  to  show  how  ridiculous  and 
absurd  it  was  to  offer  divine  homage  to 
a  god  whom  they  could  thus  carry  about 
on  tha  shoulder.  ^  And  set  him  in  his 
vlace.  Fix  the  idol  on  its  basis  or  pe- 
destal, in  its  proper  niche,  or  place  in 
the  temple.     The  whole  design  of  this 


remove  :  yea,  one  shall  cry  unto 
him,  yet  can  he  not  answer,  nol 
save  him  out  of  his  trouble. 

8  Remember  this,  and  show 
yourselves  men :  bring  it  again 
to  mind,  O  ye  transgressors. 


verse  is  to  contrast  the  idol  with  Jeho- 
vah. Jehovah  is  uncreated  and  eternal ; 
— the  idol  on  the  contrary  is  riade  by 
men,  is  borne  about,  is  fixed  in  its  place, 
has  no  power  to  move,  remains  there 
until  it  is  taken  down,  and  has  no  ability 
either  to  hear  or  save  those  who  worship 
it. 

8.  Hememher  this.  Bear  in  mind 
what  is  now  said  of  the  manner  in  which 
idols  are  made.  This  is  addressed, doubt- 
less, to  the  Jews,  and  is  designed  to  keep 
them  from  idolatry.  ^T  And  show  your- 
selves men.  Act  as  men;  throw  away 
the  childish  trifles  of  idolaters.  The 
word  here  used,  ^'^S^F;,  occurs  no- 
where else  in  the  Bible.  It  is,  according 
to  Gesenius,  derived  from  E^X  a  man 
and  means  to  act  as  a  man.  A  similar 
word  is  used  in  1  Cor.  xvi.  13,  foSpifrirBe, 
from  din'ip  a  man,  and  is  correctly  render- 
ed there  "  quit  you  like  men."  This 
Greek  word  often  occurs  in  the  Septua- 
ghit.  It  is  used  as  a  translation  of  Y"Z^ 
in  Josh.  i.  6,  7,  9,  18,  1  Chron.  xxviii. 
20,  2  Chron.  xxxii.  7,  Neh.  ii.  1 ;  of 
Ha  in  Ruth  i.  12 ;  of  pVH  in  Dent.  xxxi. 
6,  7,  23,  Josh.  x.  25,  2  Kings  x.  12,  xiii. 
28,  Ps.  xxvi.  20,  and  in  several  other 
places.  Jerome  renders  the  Hebrew 
word  here  "  be  confounded  ;"  the  LXX 
oTeva^aTC)  groan ;  the  Syriac."  consider" 
or  understand.  The  meaning  is,  that 
they  were  to  act  as  became  men — not 
as  children ;  as  became  those  endowed 
with  an  immortal  mind,  and  not  as  the 
brutes.  So  Kimchi  renders  it:  "Be 
men,  and  not  brutes,  which  neither  con- 
sider nor  understand."  V  O  ye  trans' 
gressors.  Ye  who  have  violated  tha 
laws  of  God  by  the  worship  of  idcla. 
In  the  time  of  Manasseh,  the  Israelites 
i  were    much  addicted  to   idolatry,  and 
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9  Remember  the  former  things 
of  old  ;  for  I  am  God,  and  there 
is  none  else ;  J  am  God,  and 
there  is  none  like  me  ; 

10  Declaring  the  end  from  the 

probably  this  ia  to  be  regarded  as  ad- 
dressed to  them,  and  as  designed  to  re- 
call them  from  it  to  the  worship  of  the 
true  God. 

9.  Remember  the  former  tilings,  &c. 
Bear  in  mind  the  repeated  and  constant 
proofs  that  have  been  given  that  Jeho- 
vah is  the  true  God — the  proofs  derived 
from  the  prediction  of  future  events,  and 
from  the  frequent  interpositions  of  his 
Providence  in  your  behalf  as  a  nation. 
IT  For  1  am  God.  See  Notes  ch.  xliv.  6. 

10.  Declaring  the  end  from  the  begin- 
ning. Foretelling  accurately  the  course 
of  future  events.  This  is  an  argument 
to  which  God  often  appeals  in  proof  that 
he  is  the  only  true  God.  See  ch.  xli. 
22, 23,  xliii.  12,  xliv.  26.  IF  My  counsel 
shall  stand.  My  purpose,  my  design, 
my  will.  The  phrase  "  shall  stand" 
means  that  it  shall  be  stable,  settled, 
fixed,  established.  This  proves,  (1.) 
That  God  has  a  purpose  or  plan  in  re- 
gard to  human  affairs.  If  he  had  not, 
he  could  not  predict  future  events,  since 
a  contingent  event  cannot  be  foreknown 
and  predicted  ;  that  is  it  cannot  be 
foretold  that  an  event  shall  certainly 
occur  in  one  way,  when  by  the  very 
supposition  of  its  being  contingent  it 
.nay  happen  either  that  way,  or  some 
other  way,  or  not  at  all.  (2.)  That  God's 
plan  will  not  be  frustrated.  He  has 
power  enough  to  secure  the  execution 
of  his  designs,  and  he  will  exert  that 
power  in  order  that  all  his  plans  may  be 
accomplished. — We  may  observe,  also, 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  unspeakable  joy 
that  God  has  a  plan,  and  that  it  will  be 
executed.     For  (1)  if  there  were  no  plan 

n  relation  to  human  things,  the  mind 
could  find  no  rest.  If  there  was  no  evi- 
dence that  One  Mind  presided  over  hu- 
man affairs  ;  that  an  infinitely  wise  plan 
had  been  formed,  and  that  all  things  had 
oeen  adjusted  so  as  best  to  secure  the 
Ultimate  accomplishment  of  that  plan, 
every  thing  would  have  the  appearance 


beginning,  and  from  ancient  timet 
the  things  that  are  not  yet  done, 
saying,  My  counsel  shall  stand, 
and  I  will  do  all  my  pleasure  : 


of  chaos,  and  the  mind  must  be  filled 
with  doubts  and  distractions.  But  oui 
anxieties  vanish  in  regard  to  the  appar- 
ent irregularities  and  disorders  of  the 
universe,  when  we  feel  that  all  things 
are  under  the  direction  of  an  Infinite 
Mind,  and  will  be  made  to  accomplish 
his  plans,  and  further  his  great  designs. 
(2.)  If  his  plans  were  not  accomplished 
there  would  be  occasion  of  equal  doubt, 
and  dismay.  If  there  was  any  power; 
that  could  defeat  the  purposes  of  God  ; 
if  there  was  any  stubbornness  of  matter, 
or  any  inflexible  perverseness  in  the  na- 
ture of  mind  ;  if  there  were  any  unex- 
pected and  unforeseen  extraneous  causes 
that  could  interpose  to  thwart  his  plans, 
then  the  mind  must  be  full  of  agitation 
and  distress.  But  the  moment  it  can 
fasten  on  the  conviction  that  God  has 
formed  a  plan  that  embraces  all  things, 
and  that  all  things  which  occur  will  be 
in  some  way  made  tributary  to  that  plan, 
that  moment  the  mind  can  be  calm  in 
resignation  to  his  holy  will.  IT  And  1 
will  do  all  my  pleasure.  I  will  accom- 
plish all  my  wish,  or  effect  all  my  de- 
sire. The  word  nere  rendered  "  plea- 
sure," f^tt,  means  properly  delight,  or 
pleasure,  1  Sam.  xv.  22,  Ps.  i.  2,  xvi.  3, 

Eccl.  v.  4 ;  xii.  10,  then  desire,  wish, 
will,  Job.  xxxi.  16;  and  then  business 
cause,  affairs,  Isa.  liii.  10.  Here  it 
means  that  God  would  accomplish  every 
thing  which  was  to  him  an  object  of  de- 
sire ;  every  thing  which  he  wished,  or 
willed.  And  why  should  he  not  ?  Who 
has  power  to  hinder  or  prevent  him  1 
Rom.  ix.  19.  And  why  should  not  wc 
rejoice  that  he  will  do  all  that  is  pleasing 
to  him?  What  better  evidence  have 
we  that  it  is  desirable  that  any  thing 
should  be  done,  than  that  it  is  agreeable, 
or  pleasing  to  God  ?  What  better  fie- 
curity  can  we  have  that  it  is  right,  than 
that  he  wills  it  ?  What  more  substantial 
and  permanent  ground  of  rejoicing  ia 
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11  Calling  a  ravenous  bird 
from  the  east,  the  man  5that  ex- 
ecuteth  my  counsel  from  a  far 
country :  yea,  I  have  spoken  it, 
I  will  also  bring  it  to  pass ;  I 
have  purposed  it,  I  will  also  do  it. 

12  Hearken  unto  me,  ye  "stout- 

5  of  my.  u  Acts  7.  51. 

there  in  regard  to  any  thing,  than  that 
it  is  such  as  God  prefers,  loves,  and  wills  1 
11.  Calling  a  ravenous  bird  from  the 
east.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Cyrus 
is  intended  here.  See  Notes  ch.  xli.  2, 
25.    The  east  here  means  Persia.    The 

word  rendered   "ravenous  bird"   E^S, 
is  rendered  fowl  in  Job  xxviii.  7  ;  bird 
or  birds  in  Jer.  xii.  9  ;  fowls  in  Gen. 
xv.  11,  Isa.  xviii.  6  ;  and  ravenous  birds 
in  Ezek.  xxxix.  4.     It  does  not  occur 
elsewhere  in  the  Bible.     It  is  here  used 
as  an  emblem  of  a  warlike  king,  and 
the  emblem  may  either  denote  the  ra- 
pidity of  his  movements — moving  with, 
the  flight  of  an  eagle  ;  or  it  may  denote 
the  devastation  which  he  would  spread 
— an  emblem  in  either  sense  peculiarly 
applicable  to  Cyrus.    It  is  not  uncommon 
in  the  Bible  to  compare  a  warlike  prince 
to  an  eagle,  Jer.  xlix.  22,  Ezek.  xvii.  3  ; 
and  the  idea  here  is,  probably,  that  Cy- 
rus would  come  with  great  power  and 
velocity  upon  nations,  like  the  king  of 
birds,  and  would  pounce  suddenly   and 
unexpectedly  upon   his  prey.     Perhaps 
also  there  may  be  here   allusion  to  the 
standard  or  banner  of  Cyrus.   Xenophon 
(Cyrop.  L.  vii.)  says,  that  it  was  a  gol- 
den eagle  affixed  to  a  long  spear  ;  and 
it  is  well  remarked  by  Lowth,  that  Xen- 
ophon has  used  the  very  word  which  the 
prophet  uses  here,  as  near  as  could  be, 
expressing   it   in   Greek   letters.      The 
word  of  the  prophet  is  i:*9   dylt ;  the 
Greek  word  used  by  Xenophon  is  dirds, 
aetos.      The    Chaldee    has,   however, 
given  a  different  rendering  to  this  pas- 
sage :  "  I,  who  say  that  t  will  gather 
my  captivity  irom  the  east,  and  will  lead 
publicly  like  a  swift  bird  from  a  distant 
.and  the  sons  of  Abraham,  my  friend." 
IT  The  man  that  executeth  my  counsel. 
Marg.  of  my  counsel.    So  the  Hebrew. 
vol.  ir  — 8* 


hearted,  that  are  far  from  right- 
eousness  : 

13  1  bring  near  my  righteous- 
ness  ;•  it  shall  not  be  far  oil*,  and 
my  salvation  shall  not  'airy: 
6and  I  will  place  salvation  in 
Zion  for  eIsrael  my  glory. 

a  Rom. l.  17.    b  Pi.  4G.  1, 5.  Hab.  2,  3.    c  Ps.  14  1 

It  may  either  mean  the  man  whom  he 
had  designated  by  his  counsel  ;  or  it 
may  mean  the  man  who  should  execute 
his  purpose.  IT  Yea  I  have  spoken. 
He  spake  it  by  the  prophets ;  and  the  idea 
I  is,  that  all  that  he  had  spoken  should  be 
certainly  accomplished. 

12.  Hearken  unto  me.  This  is  de 
signed  to  call  the  attention  of  the  skep 
tical  and  unbelieving  Jews  to  the  im- 
portant truth  which  he  was  delivering. 
Many  among  them  might  be  disposed 
to  say  that  the  fulfilment  was  delayed 
and  he  therefore  calls  upon  them  to  at- 
tend particularly  to  his  solemn  declara- 
tions. IT  Ye  stout-hearted.  The  phrase 
"  stout-hearted"  would  naturally  denote 
those  who  were  bold  and  courageous. 
But  here  it  evidently  means  those  whose 
hearts  were  strong  against  God;  wh* 
nerved  themselves  to  resist  and  oppose 
his  plans  and  government ;  who  were 
stubborn  and  rebellious. 

13.  /  bring  near  my  righteousness. 
The  word  righteousness  here  evidently 
denotes  his  truth  ;  the  fulfilment  of  hia 
promises.  His  righteous  and  true  char- 
acter would  be  manifested  to  them  so 
plainly  and  clearly,  that  they  would  be 
able  no  longer  to  doubt.  It  would  not 
be  remote  in  time,  or  in  place,  but  it 
would  be  so  near  that  they  could  see  it, 
and  so  plain  that  they  could  no  longer 
doubt  or  misunderstand  it.  H  And  my 
salvation  shall  not  tarry.  The  people 
shall  be  delivered  from  their  bondage  at 
the  exact  time  which  has  been  predicted 
IT  /  will  place  salvation  in  Zion.  Zieu 
or  Jerusalem  shall  be  rebuilt,  and  sarva 
tion  shall  emanate  from  that  as  from  * 
centre  to  the  whole  world,  tf  Israel  my 
glory.  The  people  whom  he  had  chosen, 
and  who  reflected  his  glory.  God's 
honour  and  glory  on  earth  are  seen  'Of 
and  by  the  church,  and  he  designs  i.r.a 
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the  church  shall  be  the  moans  of  making 
hia  glory  known  among  men.  Or  it 
paay  mean,  I  wiL'  give  my  glory  to  Israel. 


I  will  show  to  theni.  my  perfections*  ara 
will  make  their  nation  the  place  of  the 
manifestations  of  my  glorious  attributes 


CHAPTER  XLVII. 


ANALYSIS. 

Tn  the  closing  verse  of  the  previous  chapter,  God  had  given  the  assurance  that  his  people  should 
certainly  be  delivered  from  their  captivity  in  Babylon,  and  restored  to  their  own  land.  In  this  chap- 
ter, he  describes  the  vengeance  which  he  would  take  on  Babylon,  and  the  entire  chapter  is  occupied 

•i  portraying,  under  various  images,  the  prostration  and  humiliation  of  that  proud  and  oppressive 
seat  of  magnificence  and  of  empire.  Babylon  is  described  under  the  image  of  a  lady,  carefully  nour- 
l  hed  and  decorated ;  and  all  the  images  of  her  destruction  are  drawn  from  those  circumstances 
which  would  tend  to  humble  a  gay  and  proud  female  that  had  been  accustomed  to  luxury,  and 
u  iiised  to  scenes  of  humiliation,  poverty,  and  bereavement.  The  scope  of  the  chapter  is,tostatetho 
crimes  for  which  she  would  be  humbled  and  punished,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  would  be  done. 

J  hese  are  intermingled,  but  they  may  be  contemplated  separately.  The  chapter  may,  therelbre,  be 
regarded  as  consisting  of  the  following  items. 

I.  Babylon  is  addressed,  by  an  apostrophe  to  her,  as  the  seat  of  empire,  and  her  humiliation  19 
directly  predicted  under  the  image  of  a  gay,  and  delicately-reared  female,  suddenly  reduced  to  cir- 
cumstances of  great  humiliation  and  disgrace,  vs.  1 — 5.  She  is  commanded  to  sit  down  in  the  dust; 
she  should  no  longer  be  treated  as  tender  and  delicate  (ver.  1)  :  she  would  be  reduced  to  the  most 
abject  condition— like  a  delicate  and  tender  female  from  elevated  life  compelled  to  perioral  the  most 
menial  offices,  and  stripped  of  all  her  gay  attire  (vs.  2,  3)  she  was  to  sit  in  darkness,  or  obscurity  ;  her 
honour  was  to  be  taken  away,  and  she  was  no  more  to  be  called  the  lady  of  kingdoms  (ver.  5) ;  and 
all  this  was  to  be  done  by  JEHOVAH,  to  take  vengeance  on  the  oppressors  of  his  people,  vs.  3,  4. 

II.  God  states  the  reasons  why  he  would  thus  humble  and  punish  her,  vs.  6,  7.  It  was  because 
she  had  shown  no  mercy  to  his  people,  and  had  laid  a  heavy  yoke  on  an  ancient  nation  (ver.  6) ;  ana 
because  she  had  vainly  calculated  that  her  power  and  magnificence  would  continue  for  ever,  not- 
withstanding the  manner  in  which  she  had  oppressed  the  people  whom  God  had  given  into  her 
hand,  ver.  7. 

III.  The  nature  of  the  punishment  which  should  come  upon  her  for  this  is  more  distinctly  and 
fully  predicted,  intermingled  with  further  statements  of  the  causes  why  she  should  be  punished  and 
humbkd,  vs.  8,  9.  The  causes  were,  that  luxury  and  effeminacy  abounded ;  that  she  was  proud,  and 
did  not  apprehend  that  it  was  possible  that  she  should  be  reduced  from  her  state  of  magnificence 
:.nd grandeur;  and  that  she  had  cherished  sorcerers  and  enchantments.  The  -punishment  was,  that 
Bhe  should  be  reduced  in  a  moment  tothe  condition  of  a  widow,  and  to  the  state  of  one  who  had  been 
suddenly  berelt  of  all  her  children. 

IV.  The  crime  and  the  punishment  of  the  city  are  further  stated,  vs.  10,  11.  The  crime  was,  that 
she  had  supposed  no  avenging  God  saw  her ;  and  that  she  had  become  proud  and  vain  of  her  w>sdom 
eiuI  knowledge.  The  punishment  would  be,  that  evil  would  come  upon  her  from  a  quarter  where 
she  little  expected  it,  and  in  a  manner  which  she  could  not  prevent. 

V.  Babylon  is  sarcastically  called  on  to  invoke  to  her  aid  those  in  whom  she  had  trusted— the 
astrologers,  the  star-gazers,  and  those  who  practised  sorcery  and  enchantments,  vs.  12,  13. 

VI.  The  chapter  concludes  with  a  statement  of  the  utter  vanity  of  the  sorcerers,  and  the  absolute 
folly  of  trusting  in  them,  vs.  14,  15.  Even  the  flame  would  pass  over  them;  and  so  far  were  they 
from  having  any  power  to  deliver  those  who  trusted  in  them,  that  they  had  no  power  to  preserve 
themselves  from  ruin. 

This  chapter,  therefore,  contains  many  very  particular  statements  about  the  manner  in  which  Baby- 
lon was  to  be  destroyed  ;  statements  which  will  be  found  to  have  been  fulfilled  vyith  surprising  accuracy. 
They  are  statements,  moreover,  which  could  not  have  been  the  result  of  conjecture,  or  mere  political 
sagacity,  for  political  conjecture  and  sagacity  do  not  descend  to  minute  particulars  and  details.  It  is 
to  be  borne  in  remembrance  that  this  prophecy  was  uttered  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  its  fulfil- 
ment, and  that  there  were  no  circumstances  existing  in  the  time  of  Isaiah  which  could  have  laid  the 
foundation  for  conjecture  in  regard  to  the  events  predicted  here.  The  temple  was  then  standing  ; 
the  city  of  Jerusalem  was  strongly  fortified;  the  kingdom  of  Judah  was  powerful ;  Babylon  was  just 
rising  into  magnificence  ;  the  power  which  ultimately  overthrew  it  had  scarcely  begun  to  start  iiito 
being:  and  none  of  the  causes  which  ultimately  led  Cyrus  to  attack  and  destroy  it,  had  as  yet  2n 
existence.  And  if  these  things  were  so,  then  the  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  Isaiah  was  under  the 
influence  of  divine  inspiration.  It  is  the  particularity  of  the  description  in  the  prophets  long  before 
the  events  occurred,  which,  more  than  any  thing  else,  distinguishes  them  from  mere  political  conjec- 
ture ;  and  ?/the  particular  descriptions  here  and  elsewhere  recorded  of  the  overthrow  of  Babylon, 
ind  of  other  future  events,  were  actually  made  before  the  events  occurred,  then  the  conclusion  if? 
rresistible  that  they  were  inspired  by  God. 


1  Come  'dowr,  and  sit  in  the 

e  P«.  18.  27.  Jer  48.  18. 

1.  Come  down.      Descend   from  the 
throne  ;  or  from  the  seat  of  magnificence 


dust,  O  virgin  daughter  of  Baby- 
lon ;  sit  on  the  ground  :  there  u 

and  power.     The  design  of  this  verse 
has  already  been  stated  in  the  analysis. 
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no   throne,    O    daughter    of  the 
Chaldeans :     for    thou    shalt   no 


It  is  to  foretell  that  Babylon  would  be 
humbled,  and  that  she  would  be  reduced, 
from  her  magnificence  and  pride  to  a 
condition  of  abject  wretchedness.  She 
is  therefore  represented  as  a  proud  female 
accustomed,  to  luxury  and  ease,  sudden- 
ly brought  to  the  lowest  condition,  and 
compelled  to  perform  the  most  menial 
services.  IT  And  sit  in  the  dust.  To 
sit  on  the  ground,  and  to  cast  dust  on 
the  head,  is  a  condition  often  referred  to 
in  the  Scriptures  as  expressive  of  humili- 
ation, and  of  mourning.  Josh.  viii.  6. 
Lam.  iii.  29.  Job  ii.  12,  x.  9.  Ps.  xxii. 
15.  In  this  manner  also  on  the  medals 
which  were  struck  by  Titus  and  Vespa- 
sian to  commemorate  the  capture  of 
Jerusalem,  Jerusalem  is  represented 
under  the  image  of  a  female  sitting  on 
the  ground  under  a  palm-tree,  with  the 
Inscription  Judaea  capta.  See  Notes 
©n  ch.  iii.  26.  The  design  here  is,  to 
represent  Babylon  as  reduced  to  the 
lowest  condition,  and  as  having  great 
occasion  of  grief.  IT  0  virgin  daughter 
of  Babylon.  It  is  common  in  the  Scrip- 
tures to  speak  of  cities  under  the  image 
of  a  virgin,  a  daughter,  or  a  beautiful 
woman.  See  Notes  ch.  i.  8,  xxxvii.  22. 
Comp.  Lam.  i.  15,  Jer.  xxxi.  2l,xlvi.  11. 
Kimchi  supposes  that  the  term  virgin  is 
here  given  to  Babylon,  because  it  had 
remained  to  that  time  uncaptured  by 
any  foreign  power ;  but  the  main  pur- 
pose is  doubtless  to  refer  to  Babylon  as 
a  beautiful  and  splendid  city,  and  as  be- 
ing distinguished  for  delicacy,  and  the 
prevalence  of  what  was  regarded  as 
ornamental.  Gesenius  supposes  that 
the  words  "  virgin  daughter  of  Baby- 
lon," denote  not  Babylon  itself,  but 
Chaldea,  and  that  the  whole  land  or  na- 
tion is  personified.  But  the  common 
interpretation,  and  one  evidently  more 
xn  accordance  with  the  Scripture  usage, 
is  to  refer  it  to  the  city  itself.  IT  There 
is  no  throne.  Thou  shalt  be  reduced 
from  the  throne  ;  or  the  throne  shall  be 
taken  away.  That  is,  Babylon  shall  be 
Ho  longer  the  seat  of  empire,  or  the  cap- 
ital of  kingdoms.     How  truly  this  was 


more  be  called  tender  and  deli 

cate. 


fulfilled,  needs  not  to  be  told  to  those 
who  are  familiar  with  the  history  o{ 
Babylon.  Its  power  Vras  broken  when 
Cyrus  conquered  it ;  its  walls  were  re- 
duced by  Darius  ;  Seleucia  rose  in  ita 
stead,  and  Uok  away  its  trade  and  a 
large  portion  of  its  inhabitants,  until  it 
was  completely  destroyed,  so  that  it 
became  for  a  long  time  a  question  where 
it  had  formerly  stood.  See  Notes  on 
chs.  xiii.  xvi.  1T  Thou  shalt  no  more  bt 
called  tender  and  drHcate.  A  place  to 
which  luxuries  flow,  and  where  they 
abound.  The  allusion  is  to  a  female 
that  had  been  delicately  and  tenderly 
brought  up,  and  that  would  be  reduced 
to  the  lowest  condition  of  servitude,  and 
even  of  disgrace.  It  is  possible  that 
there  may  be  an  allusion  here  to  the 
effeminacy  and  the  consequent  corrup- 
tion of  morals  which  prevailed  in  Baby- 
lon, and  which  made  it  a  place  sought 
with  greediness  by  those  who  wished  to 
spend  their  time  in  licentious  pleasures. 
The  corruption  of  Babylon,  consequent 
on  its  wealth  and  magnificence,  was 
almost  proverbial,  and  was  unsurpassed 
by  any  city  of  ancient  times.  The  fol- 
lowing extract  from  Curtius  (v.  1), 
which  it  would  not  be  proper  to  trans- 
late, will  give  some  idea  of  tne  prevail- 
ing state  of  morals.  Nihil  urbis  ejus 
corruptius  moribus,  nihil  ad  irritandas 
illkiendasque  immodicas  voluptates  in- 
structius.  Liberos  conjugesque  cum 
hospitibus  stupro  coire,  modo  pretium 
flagitii  detur,  parentes  maritique  patiun- 
tur.  Babylonii  maxime  in  vinum,  et 
quae  ebrietatem  sequuntur,  effusi  sunt. 
Fceminarum  conviva  ineuntium,  inprin* 
cipio  modestus  est  habitus,  dein  summa 
quaeque  amicula  exuunt  paulatimquo 
pudorem  profanant ;  ad  ultimum  Jior- 
ror  auribus  est)  ima  corporum  velamenta 
projiciuut.  Nee  meretricum  hoc  dede- 
cus  est,  sed  matronarum  virginumque, 
apud  quas  comitas  habetur  vulgati  cor- 
poris vilitas.  See  also  the  description  oi 
a  loathsome,  disgusting  an  I  abominable 
custom  which  prevailed  nc  where  else- 
even  in  the  corrupt  nations  of  antiquity 
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2    Take   the   millstones,   and 
grind  meal :  uncover  thy  locks, 

except  Babylon,  in  Herodotus,  Book  i. 
199.  I  cannot  transcribe  this  passage. 
The  description  is  too  loathsome,  and 
would  do  little  good.  Its  substance  is 
expressed    in  a  single  sentence,  traoav 

yvvaiKa   ii:i^wpir}v 

uiyOnvai  dvopl  fcivoi.  It  adds  to  the 
abomination  of  this  custom  that  it  was 
connected  with  the  rites  of  religion,  and 
was  a  part  of  the  worship  of  the  gods !  ! 
Strabo  speaking  of  this  custom  (iii.  348) 

Bays,    cOot  Kara,   ti  \6yiov  $tvu>  ftiyvvcrdai. 

See  also  Baruch  vi.  43,  where  the  same 
custom  is  alluded  to.  For  an  extended 
description  of  the  wealth  and  commerce 
of  Babylon,  see  an  article  in  the  Bibli- 
cal Repository,  vol.  vii.  pp.  364-390. 

2.  Take  the  millstones,  and  grind 
meal.  The  design  of  this  is  plain. 
Babylon,  that  had  been  regarded  as  a 
delicately  trained  female,  was  to  be  re- 
duced to  the  lowest  condition  of  poverty 
and  wretchedness — represented  here  by 
being  compelled  to  perform  the  most 
Inenial  and  laborious  offices,  and  submit- 
ting to  the  deepest  disgrace  and  igno- 
miny. There  is  an  allusion  here  to  the 
custom  of  grinding  in  the  East.  The 
mills  which  were  there  commonly  used, 
and  which  are  also  extensively  used 
to  this  day,  consisted  of  two  stones,  of 
which  the  lower  one  was  convex  on  the 
upper  side,  and  the  upper  one  was  con- 
Cave  on  the  lower  side,  so  that  they  fitr- 
ed  into  each  other.  The  hole  for  re- 
ceiving the  grain  was  in  the  centre  of 
.he  upper  stone,  and  in  the  process  of 
grinding  the  lower  one  was  fixed,  and 
the  upper  one  was  turned  round,  usually 
by  two  women  (see  Matt.  xxiv.  41), 
with  considerable  velocity  by  means  of 
a  handle.  Water-mills  were  not  invent- 
ed till  a  little  before  the  time  of  Au^us- 
us  Caesar ;  and  wind-mills  long  after. 
The  custom  of  using  hand-mills  is  the 
primitive  custom  every  where,  and  they 
are  still  in  use  in  some  parts  of  Scotland, 
and  generally  in  the  East.  See  Mr. 
Pennant's  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,  and  the 
Oriental  travellers  generally.  Grinding 
fcras  usually  performed  by  the  women, 
hough  it  was   ofte^  regarded  as   the 


make  bare  the  leg,  uncover  the 
thigh,  pass  over  the  rivers. 

work  of  slaves.  It  was  often  inflicted 
en  slaves  as  a  punishment. 

Molcndum  in  pistrino;  vapuuuidum ;  habecda 
compedes. 

Terent.  Phormio,  ii.  1. 19. 

In  the  East  it  was  the  usual  work  oJ 
female  slaves.  See  Ex.  xi.  5,  in  the 
Septuagint.  "  Women  alone  are  em- 
ployed to  grind  their  corn."  Shaw,  Al- 
giers and  Tunis,  p.  297.  "  They  are 
the  female  slaves  that  are  generally  em- 
ployed in  the  East  at  those  hand-mills. 
It  is  extremely  laborious,  and  esteemed 
the  lowest  employment  in  the  house." 
Sir  J.  Chardin,  Harmer'sObs.  i.  p.  153. 
Com.  Lowth,  and  Gesen.  Comm.  iiber 
Isa.  This  idea  of  its  being  a  low  em- 
ployment is  expressed  by  Job  xxxi.  10: 
"  Let  my  wife  grind  unto  another."  The 
idea  of  its  being  a  most  humble  and  la- 
borious employment  was  long  since 
exhibited  by  Homer 

A  woman  next,  thnn  labouring  at  the  mill, 
Hard  by,  where  all  his  numerous  mills  he  kept, 
Gave  him  the  sign  propitious  from  within. 
Twelve  damsels  toiled  to  turn  them,  day  by  day 
Meal  grinding,  some  of  barley,  some  of  wheat. 
Marrow  of  man.    The  rest  (their  portion  ground) 
All  slept,  one  only  from  her  tusk  as  yet 
Ceased  not,  for  she  was  feeblest  of  them  all : 
She  rested  on  her  mill,  and  thus  pronounced  : 
'Jove,  Father,  Governor,  of  heaven  and  earth  ! 

4  O  grant  the  prayer 
Of  a  poor  bond-icon  an.    Appoint  their  least. 
This  day  the  last,  that  in  Ulysses'  house, 
The  suitors  shall  enjoy,  for  whom  I  drudge, 
Grinding  to  weariness  of  heart  and  limb, 
Meal  for  their  use.' 

Coioper. 

The  sense  here  is,  that  Babylon  should 
be  reduced  to  the  lowest  state,  like  that 
of  reducing  a  female  delicately  and  ten- 
derly reared,  to  the  hard  and  laborious 
condition  of  working  the  hand-mill — 
the  usual  work  of  slaves.  IT  Uncover 
thy  lochs.  Gescnius  renders  tiiis, 
"  raise  thy  veil."  The  word  here  used, 
•1E2C  is  rendered  "  locks,"  in  Canticles 
iv.  1,  3,  vi.  7,  as  well  as  here.  It  oc- 
curs nowhere  else  in  the  B»ble.      Ge- 

senius  derives  it  from  ~J2I£  Icimdm,  to 
braid,  to  plaid,  and  then  to  bm»l  fast,  aa 
a  veil;  to  veil.  Jerome  renders  it, 
denuda  turpetudinem  tuam.  The  LXX 
render  it,  to  Kara>a'At>/i/ia  oov,  thy  veil. 
The  Syriac  also  renders  it,  "  thy  veil/ 
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The  Chaldeeh&s  paraphrased  the  whole 
verse  thus :  "  Go  into  servitude  ;  reveal 
the  glory  of  thy  kingdom.  Broken  are 
thy  princes  ;  dispersed  are  the  people  of 
thy  host ;  they  have  gone  into  captivity 
like  the  waters  of  a  river."     Jarchi  says, 

that  the  word  here  used,  i"1^^,  denotes 
whatever  is  bound  up,  or  tied  together. 
Kimchi  says  that  it  means  the  hair, 
which  a  woman  disposes  around  her 
temples  over  her  face,  and  which  she 
covers  with  a  veil,  deeming  it  an  orna- 
ment ;  but  that  when  a  female  goes  into 
captivity  this  is  removed,  as  a  sign  of  an 
abject  condition.  It  properly  means 
that  which  is  plaited,  or  gathered  to- 
gether ;  and  it  may  refer  either  to  the 
hair  so  plaited  as  an  ornament,  or  a 
covering  for  the  head  and  face  (comp. 
\ote  on  1  Cor.  xi.  15)  ;  or  it  may  de- 
note a  veil.  To  remove  either  would 
be  regarded  as  disgraceful.  It  is  known 
that  oriental  females  pay  great  attention 
to  their  hair,  and  also  that  it  is  a  univer- 
sal custom  to  wear  a  close  veil.  To 
remove  either,  and  to  leave  the  head 
Lare,  or  the  face  exposed,  was  deemed 
highly  humiliating  and  dishonourable. 
See  Notes  on  ch.  iii.  24.  "  The  head," 
Bays  the  editor  of  the  Pictorial  Bible, 
"  is  the  seat  of  female  modesty  in  the 
East ;  and  no  woman  allows  her  head 
to  be  ueen  bare.  In  our  travelling  ex- 
perience, we  saw  the  faces  of  very  many 
women,  but  never  the  bare  head  of  any 
except  one — a  female  servant,  whose 
face  we  were  in  the  constant  habit  of 
seei'.ig,  and  whom  we  accidentally  sur- 
prised while  dressing  her  hair.  The 
pevfect  consternation,  and  deep  sense  of 
humiliation  which  she  expressed  on  that 
occasion,  could  not  easily  be  forgotten, 
and  furnish  a  most  striking  illustration 
i(  *he  present  text."  IT  Make  bare  the 
left.  In  the  interpretation  of  this,  also, 
Commentators  vary.  Jerome  renders  it, 
u  discoopteri  humerum,"  uncover  the 
shoulder.  The  LXX  dvaK&Xvipai  rag 
iroXiuj,  uncover  thy  grey  locks.  The 
Syriac,  "cat  oif  thy  hoary  hairs."  Jar- 
chi, and  Kimchi,  suppose  it  means, 
u  remove  the  waters  from  the  paths,  so 
tiifci  they  might  pass  over  them."     The 

'.vord  here  used,  ?5«  shobhel,  is  derived 


from  ba'iJ  shabhdl,  to  go  ;  to  go  up,   U 

-    T 

rise  ;  to  grow  ;  to  flow  copiously.  Hence 
the  noun  in  its  various  forms  means  a 
path,  Ps.  lxxvii.  19,  Jer.  xviii.  15  ;  ear* 
of  corn,  shibboleth,  Judg.  xli.  6,  Job 
xxiv.  24,  Gen.  xli.  5,  Isa.  xvii.  5,  Ruto 
ii.  2  ;  Hoods,  Ps.  lxix.  15  ;  branches 
Zech.  iv.  12.  In  no  place  has  it  th« 
certain  signification  of  a  leg;  but  i*  ra- 
ther refers  to  that  which  jlows>  flows 
copiously  ;  and  probably  here  means  thd 
train  of  a  robe,  (Gesenius,  and  liosen- 
mUller) :  and  the  expression  means  '  un- 
cover, or  make  bare  the  train  ;'  that  is, 
lift  it  up,  as  would  be  necessary  in  pass- 
ing through  a  stream,  so  that  the  leg 
would  be  made  bare.  The  Orientals, 
as  is  well  known,  wore  a  long  loose 
flowing  robe,  and  in  passing  through 
waters,  it  would  be  necessary  to  lift,  oi 
gather  it  up,  so  that  the  legs  would  b« 
bare.  The  idea  is,  that  she  who  had 
sat  as  a  queen,  and  who  had  been  clad 
in  the  rich,  loose,  and  flowing  robe 
which  those  usually  wore  who  were  in 
the  most  elevated  ranks  of  life,  would 
now  be  compelled  to  leave  the  seat  oj 
magnificence,  and  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  be  subject  to  the  deepest  shame  and 
disgrace,  IT  Uncover  the  thigh.  By 
collecting,  and  gathering  up  the  train  of 
the  robe,  so  as  to  pass  through  the 
streams.  IT  Pass  over  the  rivers.  Heb. 
Pass  the.  rivers  ;  that  is,  by  wading,  oi 
fording  them.  This  image  is  taken 
from  the  fact  that  Babylon  was  sur- 
rounded by  many  artificial  rivers  oi 
streams,  and  that  one  in  passing  from 
it  would  be  compelled  to  ford  many  ol 
them.  It  does  not  mean  that  the  popu- 
lation of  Babylon  would  be  removed 
into  captivity  by  the  conquerors — for 
there  is  no  evidence  that  this  was  done  ; 
but  the  image  is  that  of  Babylon,  repre- 
sented as  a  delicately-reared  and  mag- 
nificently attired  femab,  compelled  tc 
ford  the  streams.  The  idea  is,  that  th» 
power  and  magnificence  of  the  cit) 
would  be  transferred  to  other  places 
RosenmUller  remarks  that  it  is  common 
in  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Tigrif 
and  the  Euphrates,  for  females  of  hum- 
ble rank  to  ford  the  streams,  or  ever 
to  swim  across  them. 
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3  Thy  nakedness  shail  be  ''un- 
covered, yea,  thy  shame  shall  be 
seen  :  I  will  take  vengeance,  and 
I  will  not  meet  thee  as  a  man. 

3.  Thy  nakedness.  This  denotes 
the  abject  condition  to  which  the  city 
would  be  reduced.  All  its  pride  wonld 
be  taken  away  ;  and  it  would  be  brought 
to  such  a  state  as  to  fill  its  inhabitants 
with  the  deepest  mortification  and 
Ehame.  Vitringa  supposes  that  it  means, 
that  all  the  imbecility  and  weakness; 
the  vileness  ;  the  real  poverty  ;  the  cru- 
elty and  injustice  of  Babylon,  would  be 
exposed.  But  it  more  probably  means, 
that  it  would  be  reduced  to  the  deepest 
ignominy.  No  language  could  more 
forcibly  express  the  depths  of  its  shame 
and  disgrace  than  that  which  the  prophet 
here  uses.  IT  I  will  take  vengeance. 
This  expresses  literally  what  had  been 
before  expressed  in  a  figurative  manner. 
The  whole  purpose  of  God  was  to  in- 
flict vengeance  on  her  for  her  pride,  her 
luxury,  and  oppression,  and  especially 
for  her  want  of  kindness  towards  his 
people.  See  ver.  6.  IT  And  I  will  not 
meet  thee  as  a  man.  This  phrase  has 
been  very  variously  interpreted.  Jerome 
renders  it,  "  and  man  shall  not  resist 
me."  The  LXX  render  it,  "  I  will  take 
that  which  is  just  of  thee,  and  will  no 
more  deliver  thee  up  to  men."  The 
Syriac, "  I  will  not  suffer  man  to  meet 
thee."  Grotius,  "  I  will  not  suffer  any 
man  to  be  an  intercessor."  So  Lowth, 
"  Neither  will  I  suffer  man  to  intercede 
with  me."  Noyes,  "  I  will  make  peace 
with  none."  So  Gesenius  renders  it,  "  I 
will  take  vengeance,  and  will  not  make 
peace  with  man  ;  i.  e.  will  make  peace 
with  none    before    all   are    destroyed." 

Lex.  by  Robinson.  The  word  here 
used  5?5SX»  is  derived  from  3!}|j,  which 
means,  to  strike  upon,  or  against ;  to 
impinge  upon  any  one,  or  any  thing  ;  to 
fall  upon  in  a  hostile  manner,  1  Sam. 
xxii.  17  ;  to  kill,  to  slay,  Judg.  viii.  21, 
xv.  12  ;  to  assail  with  petitions,  to  urge, 
entreat  any  one,  Ruth  i.  16,  Jer.  vii.  16 ; 
to  light  upon,  or  meet  with  any  one, 
Gen.  xvviii,  11  ;  and  then,  according  to  | 


4  As  for  our  ^Redeemer,  the 
Lord  of  hosts  is  his  name,  the 
Holy  One  of  Israel. 

h  Je:.  13.  22,  26.    Nah.  S.  I. 
k  Jer.  50.  34. 

Gesenius,  to  strike  a  ieague  with  any 
one,  to  make  peace  with  him.  Jarchi 
renders  it,  "  I  will  not  solicit  any  mac 
that  he  should  take  vengeance  ;"'  i.  e.  J 
will  do  it  myself.  Eben  Ezra,  "  I  'wi'l 
not  admit  the  intercession  of  any  man." 
Vitringa  renders  it,  "  I  will  take  ven- 
geance, and  will  not  have  a  man  to  con- 
cur with  me  ;  that  is,  although  I  should 
not  have  a  man  to  concur  with  me  who 
should  execute  the  vengeance  which 
meditate  ;  on  which  account  I  ha\e 
raised  up  Cyras  from  Persia,  of  whom 
no  one  thought."  In  my  view,  the 
meaning  which  best  accords  with  the 
usual  sense  of  the  word,  is  that  proposed 
by  Lowth,  that  no  one  should  be  al- 
lowed to  interpose,  or  intercede  for  them. 
All  the  interpretations  concur  in  the 
same  general  signification,  that  Baby- 
lon should  be  totally  destroyed  ;  and 
that  no  man,  whether  as  Jerome  sup- 
poses by  resistance,  or  as  Lowth,  by  in- 
tercession, should  be  allowed  to  oppose 
the  execution  of  the  divine  purpose  of 
vengeance. 

4.  As  for  our  Redeemer.  This  versa 
stands  absolutely,  and  is  not  connected 
with  the  preceding  or  the  following.  It 
seems  to  be  an  expression  of  admira- 
tion, or  of  grateful  surprise,  by  which 
the  prophet  saw  Jehovah  as  the  Re- 
deemer of  his  people.  He  saw,  in  vis- 
ion, Babylon  humbled,  and,  full  of  the 
subject,  he  breaks  out  into  an  expression 
of  grateful  surprise  and  rejoicing.  •  O  ! 
our  Redeemer !  it  is  the  work  of  ouv 
Saviour,  the  Holy  One  of  Israel !  How 
great  is  his  power  !  How  faithful  is  he- 
How  manifestly  is  he  revealed  !  Bab}> 
Ion  is  destroyed.  Her  idols  could  not 
save  her.  Her  destruction  has  been  ac- 
complished by  him  who  is  the  Redeemer 
of  his  people,  and  the  Holy  One  of  Is- 
rael.' Lowth  regards  this  verse  as  ths 
language  of  a  chorus  that  breaks  ii* 
upon  the  midst  of  the  subject,  celebrat- 
ing the  praises  of  God.  The  subject  it 
resumed  in  the  next  verse. 
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5  Sit  thou  silent,  and  get  thee 
into  darkness,  O  daughter  of  the 
Chaldeans :  for  thou  shalt  no 
more  be  called  The  lady  of  king- 
doms. 

6  I  'was  wroth  with   my  peo- 

l  2  Chroii.  28.  9.  Zech.  I.  15. 

5.  Sit  thou  silent.  The  same  gen- 
eial  sentiment  is  expressed  here  as  in 
Vhe  preceding  verses,  though  the  figure 
is  changed.  In  vs.  1-3,  Babylon  is  re- 
presented under  the  image  of  a  gay  and 
delicately-reared  female,  suddenly  re- 
duced from  her  exalted  station,  and 
compelled  to  engage  in  the  most  menial 
and  laborious  employment.  Here  she 
is  represented  as  in  a  posture  of  mourn- 
ing. To  sit  in  silence  is  emblematic  of 
deep  sorrow,  or  affliction.  See  Lam. 
Si.  10  :  "  The  elders  of  the  daughter  of 
Zion  sit  upon  the  ground  and  keep  si- 
lence, they  have  cast  up  dust  upon  their 
lieads."  See  Note  on  Isaiah  iii.  26 : 
'  And  she  (Jerusalem)  being  desolate 
Shall  sit  upon  the  ground."     Job  ii.  13  : 

*  So  they  (the  three  friends  of  Job)  sat 
down  with  him  upon  the  ground  seven 
days  and  seven  nights,  and  none  spake 
a  word  unto  him,  for  they  saw  thai  his 
grief  was  very  great."  Comp.  Ezra 
ix.  4.  IT  Get  thee  into  darkness.  That 
is,  into  a  place  of  mourning.  Persons 
greatly  afflicted,  almost  as  a  matter  of 
course,  shut  out  the  light  from  their 
dwellings,  as  emblematic  of  their  feel- 
ings. This  is  common  even  in  this 
country — and  particularly  in  the  city  in 
which  I  write — where  the  universal  cus- 
tom prevails  of  making  a  house  dark 
during  the  time  of  mourning.  Nature 
prompts  to  this  ;  for  there  is  an  obvious 
similarity  between  darkness  and  sorrow. 
That  this  custom  also  prevailed  in  the 
East   is    apparent.      See  Lam.  iii.   2 : 

*  He  hatii  led  me,  and  brought  me  into 
darkness,  and  not  into  light."  Micah 
viii.  8:  "When  I  sit  in  darkness,  the 
Lord  shall  be  a  light  unto  me."  The 
idea  is,  that  Babylon  would  be  brought 
to  desolation,  and  have  occasion  of  sor- 
row, like  a  delicately  trained  female 
•uddenly  deprived  of  children   (ver  .)), 


pie  ;  I  have  polluied  mine  in- 
heritance, and  given  them  into* 
thine  hand :  thou*  didst  show 
them  no  mercy  ;  upon  the  an. 
cient  hast  thou  very  heavily  lair1 
the  yoke. 

m  Ob.  10-16. 

and  that  she  would  seek  a  place  of  dark- 
ness and  silence  where  she  might  fully 
indulge  her  grief.  IT  0  daughter  oj 
the  Chaldeans.  See  Notes  on  ver.  1. 
1T  For  thou  shalt  no  more  be  called 
The  lady  of  kingdoms.  The  magnifi- 
cence, splendour,  beauty  and  power, 
which  have  given  occasion  to  ihis  ap- 
pellation, and  which  have  led  the  na- 
tions by  common  consent  to  give  it  to 
thee,  shall  be  entirely  and  for  ever  re- 
moved. The  appellation,  "  lady  of 
kingdoms,"  is  equivalent  to  that  so  often 
used  of  Rome,  as  "  the  mistress  of  the 
world  ;"  and  the  idea  is,  that  Babylon 
sustained  by  its  power  and  spkndour  the 
relation  of  mistress,  and  that  all  other 
cities  were  regarded  as  servants,  or  as 
subordinate. 

6.  /  was  wroth  with  my  people.  In 
this  verse  and  the  following,  a  reason  is 
assigned  why  God  would  deal  deal  so 
severely  with  her.  One  of  the  reasons 
was,  that  in  executing  the  punishment 
which  he  had  designed  on  the  Jewish 
people,  she  had  done  it  with  pride,  am- 
bition, and  severity ;  so  that  though  God 
intended  they  should  be  punished,  yet 
the  feelings  of  Babylon  in  doing  it,  were 
such  also  as  to  deserve  his  decided  re- 
buke and  wrath.  IT  /  have  polluted 
mine  inheritance.  Jerusalem  and  the 
land  of  Judea.  See  Notes  ch.  xliii.  28. 
He  had  stripped  it  of  its  glory  ;  caused 
the  temple  and  city  to  be  destroyed  ; 
and  spread  desolation  over  the  land. 
Though  it  had  been  done  by  the  Chal- 
deans, yet  it  had  been  in  accordance 
with  his  purpose,  and  under  his  direc- 
tion. Ps.  xxviii.  9.  Deut.  iv.  20. 
IT  Thou  didst  show  them  no  mercy 
Though  God  had  given  up  his  people 
to  be  punished  for  their  sins,  yet  this  did 
uot  justify  the  spirit  with  which  the 
Chaldeans  had  dore  it,  or  make  p  opei 
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?  And  thou  saidst,  I  'shall   be 
a   lady  for    ever :    so  that  thou 

O  Rev.  18.  7. 


the  cruelty  which  they  had  evinced 
towards  them.  It  is  true  that  some  of 
the.  Jewish  captives,  as  e.  g.  Daniel, 
were  honoured  and  favoured  in  Babylon. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  the  circum- 
stances of  many  of  them  were  compara- 
tively easy  while  there,  and  that  they 
acquired  possessions  and  formed  attach- 
ments there  which  made  them  unwilling 
to  leave  that  land  when  Cyrus  permitted 
them  to  return  to  their  own  country. 
But  it  is  also  true,  that  Nebuchadnezzar 
showed  them  no  compassion  when  he 
destroyed  the  temple  and  city,  that  the 
mass  of  them  were  treated  with  great 
indignity  and  cruelty  in  Babylon.  See 
Ps.  cxxxvii.  1-3,  where  they  patheti- 
cally and  beautifully  record  their  suffer- 
ings : 

By  the  riverg  of  Babylon  there  we  sat  down, 
Yea,  we  wept  when  we  remembered  Zion. 
For  tliere  they  that  carried  us   away  captive 

required  of  U3  a  song ; 
And  they  that  wasted  as  required  of  us  mirth. 
Saying,  Sing  us  one  of  the  sonys  of  Zion. 

Thus  also  Jeremiah  describes  the  cruel- 
ty of  their  conquerors.  Jer.  1.  17  : 
"  Israel  is  a  scattered  sheep — the  lions 
have  driven  him  away  ;  this  Nebuchad- 
nezzar hath  broken  his  bones."  See  also 
Jer.  li.  34.  Lam.  iv.  16,  v.  11-14.  2 
Kings  xxv.  5,  6-36.  H  Upon  the  an- 
cient. That  is,  upon  the  old  man.  The 
idea  is,  that  they  had  oppressed,  and 
reduced  to  hard  servitude  those  who 
were  venerable  by  years,  and  by  expe- 
rience. To  treat  the  aged  with  vene- 
ration is  every  where  in  the  Scriptures 
regarded  as  an  important  and  sacred 
duty  (Lev.  xix.  32.  Job  xxxii.  4-6) ; 
and  to  disregard  age,  and  pour  con- 
tempt on  hoary  hairs,  is  every  where 
spoken  of  as  a  crime  of  an  aggravated 
nature.  Comp.  2  Kings  ii.  23-25.  Prov. 
xxx.  17.  That  the  Chaldeans  had  thus 
disregarded  age  and  rank,  is  a  frequent 
subject  of  complaint  among  the  sacred 
writers: 

They  respected  not  the  persons  of  the  priests 
Vfoey  favoured  not  the  ciders. 

Lam.  iv.  16. 


didst  not  lay  these  things  to  thj 
heart,  neither  didst,  remember  the 

latter  end  of  it. 

■ — — — — —  i 

Princes  are  hanged  up  by  their  hand  ; 
The  faces  of  elders  were  not  honoured. 

Lam.  v.  12 

V  Laid  the  yoke.  The  yoke  in  the  Bible 
is  an  emblem  (1)  of  slavery  or  bondage, 
Lev.  xXvi.  13.  Deut.  xxxiii.  48  ;  (2)  of 
afflictions    and   crosses,  Lam.   iii.   27 ; 

(3)  of  punishment  for  sin,  Lam.  i.  14; 

(4)  of  God's  commandments,  Matt,  xi 
29,  30.  Here  it  refers  to  the  bondage 
and  affliction  which  they  <  xperienced 
in  Babylon. 

7.  And  thou  saidst,  I  shall  be  a  lady 
for  ever.     This  passage  describes  the 
pride,  and  self-confidence   of  Babylon. 
She  was  confident  in  her  wealth  ;  the 
strength  of  her  gates  and   walls;  and 
in  her  abundant  rea<  urces  to  resist  an 
enemy,  or  to  sustain  a  siege.     Babylon 
was  ten  miles  square  ;  and  it  was  sup- 
posed to   contain  provisions  enough  to 
maintain  a  siege  for  many  years     There 
were,  moreover,  no  symptoms  of  inter- 
nal decay  ;  there  were  no  apparent  ex- 
ternal reasons  why  her  prosperity  should 
not  continue  ;  there  were  no  causes  at 
work,  which  human  sagacity  could   de- 
tect, which  would  prevent  her  continu- 
ing  to  any  indefinite  period  of  time. 
IT  Thou   didst  not  lay  these  things  to 
thy    heart.      Thou   didst  not   consider 
what,  under  the  government  of  a  holy 
and  just  God,   must    be    the    effect  of 
treating  a  captured  and   oppressed  peo- 
ple in  this  manner.     Babylon  supposed 
that   notwithstanding    her    pride    and 
haughtiness  and  oppressions  she  would 
be  able  to  stand   for  ever.     IT  Neither 
didst  remember   the   latter  end  of  it. 
The  end  of  pride,  arrogance,  and  cruel- 
ty.    The  sense   is,  that  Babylon  might 
have    learned  from   the   fate    of  other 
kingdoms  that  had  been  like  her  arro- 
gant and  cruel,  what  must  inevitably 
be  her  own  destiny.     But  she  refused 
to  learn  a  lesson  from  their  doom.     So 
common  is  it  for  nations  to   disregard 
the   lessons  which  hstory  teaches ;  so 
common  for  individuals  to  neglect  the 
warnings  furnished   by  the  i&Strhei'OB 
of  the  wicked. 
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8  Therefore  hear  now  this, 
thou  that  art  given  to  pleasures, 
that  ^dwellest  carelessly ;  that 
sayest  in  thine  heart,  I  am,  and 
none  else  besides  me  ;  I  shall  not 
sit  as  a  widow,  neither  shall  I 
know  the  loss  of  children  : 

p  Zeph.  2.  15. 

8.  Therefore  hear  now  this.  The 
prophet  proceeds,  in  this  verse  and  the 
following,  to  detail  more  particularly  the 
sins  of  Babylon,  and  to  state  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  punishment  which  would 
come  upon  her.  In  the  previous  verses, 
the  denunciation  of  punishment  had 
been  figurative.  It  had  been  represent- 
ed under  the  image  of  a  lady  delicately 
trained  and  nurtured,  doomed  to  the 
lowest  condition  of  life,  and  compelled 
to  stoop  to  the  most  menial  offices. 
Here  the  prophet  uses  language  without 
.igure,  and  states  directly  her  crimes, 
and  her  doom.  IT  That  are  given  to 
pleasures.  Devoted  to  dissipation,  and 
to  the  effeminate  pleasures  which  luxury 
engenders.  See  the  Notes  on  ver.  I. 
Curtius,  in  his  history  of  Babylon  as  it 
was  in  the  times  of  Alexander,  Lib.  v. 
c.  v.  §  36  ;  Herodotus,  i.  §  198  ;  and 
Strabo,  Georg.  Lib.  xvi.,  have  given  a 
description  of  it,  all  representing  it  as 
corrupt,  licentious,  and  dissipated  in  the 
extreme.  Curtius,  in  the  passage  quot- 
ed on  ver.  1,  says,  among  other  things, 
that  no  city  was  more  corrupt  in  its 
morals  ;  nowhere  were  there  so  many 
excitements  to  licentious  and  guilty 
pleasures.  IT  That  dwellest  carelessly. 
In  vain  security  ;  without  any  consci- 
ousness of  danger,  and  without  alarm. 
Comp.  Zeph.  ii.  15.  1  J  am,  and  none 
else  besides  me.  The  language  of  pride. 
She  regarded  herself  as  the  principal 
city  of  the  world,  and  all  others  as  un- 
worthy to  be  named  in  comparison  with 
her.  Comp.  Note  on  ch.  xlv.  6.  Lan- 
guage remarkably  similar  to  this  occurs 
n  Martial's  decription  of  Rome  : 

Terrarura  dea  gentiumque,  Roma, 
Cui  par  est  nihil,  et  nihil  secundum. 

Lib.  xii.  Epigr.  8. 

Rome,  goddess  of  the  earth  and  of 

nations,  to  whom  nothing  is  equal,  no- 


9  But  these  i\vo  things  shall 
come  to  thee  in  a  moment,  in  one 
day,  the  loss  of  children,  and  wid- 
owhood :  they  shall  come  upon 
thee  in  their  perfection,  for  the 
multitude  of  thy  sorceries,  and 
for  the  great  abundance  of  thine 
enchantmerjts. 

thing  second.'  IT  I  shall  not  sit  as  a 
widow.  On  the  word  "  sit,"  see  Note 
on  ver.  1 .  The  sense  is,  that  she  would 
never  be  lonely,  sad,  and  afflicted,  like 
a  wife  deprived  of  her  husband,  and  a 
mother  of  her  children.  The  figure  is 
changed  from  ver.  1,  where  she  is  re- 
presented as  a  virgin  ;  but  the  same 
idea  is  presented  under  another  form. 
Comp.  Note  ch.  xxiii.  4. 

9.  In  a  moment,  in  one  day.  This 
is  designed,  undoubtedly,  to  describe 
the  suddenness  with  which  Babylon 
would  be  destroyed.  It  would  not  de- 
cay slowly,  and  by  natural  causes,  bui 
it  would  be  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
destroyed.  How  strikingly  this  was  ful- 
filled, it  is  not  needful  to  pause  to  state. 
See  Notes  on  ch.  xiii.  xiv.  In  the  sin- 
gle night  in  which  Babylon  was  taken 
by  Cyrus,  a  death-blow  was  given  to  all 
her  greatness  and  power,  and  at  thai 
moment  a  train  of  causes  was  originated 
which  did  not  cease  to  operate  until  ii 
became  a  pile  of  ruins.  IT  The  loss  of 
children,  and  widowhood.  Babylon 
would  be  in  the  situation  of  a  wife  and 
a  mother  who  is  instantaneously  depriv- 
ed of  her  husband,  and  bereft  of  all  her 
children.  IT  They  shall  come  upon  thee 
in  their  perfection.  In  full  measure  ; 
completely  ;  entirely.  You  shall  know 
all  that  is  meant  by  this  condition.  The 
state  referred  to  is  that  of  a  wife  who  ia 
suddenly  deprived  of  her  husband,  and 
who  at  the  same  time,  and  by  the  sama 
stroke,  is  bereft  of  all  her  children.  And 
the  sense  is,  that  Babylon  would  know 
all  that  was  meant  by  such  a  condiiion. 
and  would  experience  the  utmost  extre- 
mity of  grief  which  such  a  condition  in- 
volved. IT  For  the  multitude  of  th$ 
sorceries.  This  was  one  of  the  reasons 
why  God  would  thus  destroy  her,  tha, 
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10  For  thou  hast  trusted  in 
thy  wickedness  :y  thou  hast,  said, 
None  seeth  *me.  Thy  wisdom 
and  thy  knowledge  it  hath  per- 

V  Eccles.  8.  8.  x  Ps.  »4.  7. 

sorceries  and  enchantments  abounded 
there.  Lowth,  however,  renders  this, 
"  notwithstanding  the  multitude  of  thy 
sorceries."  So  Noyes,  "  in  spite  of  thy 
sorceries."  The  Hebrew  is,  "  in  the 
multitude,  513,  of  thy  sorceries."  Je- 
rome renders  it,  "  On  account  of  (prop- 
ter) the  multitude  of  thy  sorceries." 
The  LXX,  "  In  (fr)  thy  sorcery."  Per- 
haps the  idea  is,  that  sorcery  and  en- 
chantment abounded,  and  that  these 
calamities  would  come  notwithstanding 
all  that  they  could  do.  They  would 
come  in  the  very  midst  of  the  abounding 
necromancy  and  enchantments,  while 
the  people  practised  these  arts,  and  while 
they  depended  on  them.  That  this  trust 
in  sorcery  was  one  cause  why  these 
judgments  would  come  upon  them  is 
apparent  from  vs.  10,  11.  And  that 
they  would  not  be  able  to  protect  the 
city,  or  that  these  judgments  would 
come  in  spite  of  all  their  efforts,  is  ap- 
parent f;om  ver.  13.  The  idea  is  ex- 
actly expressed  by  a  literal  translation 
of  th"  Hebrew.  They  would  come 
upon  ker  in,  i.  e.  in  the  very  midst  of 
the  multitude  of  sorceries  and  enchant- 
ments. The  word  here  rendered  "  sor- 
ceries," means  magic,  incantation,  and 
is  applied  to  the  work  of  magicians, 
2  Kings  ix.  22.  Micah  v.  11.  Neh.  hi. 
4.  Comp.  Ex.  vii.  2.  Deut.  xviii.  10. 
Dan.  ii.  2.  Mai.  iii.  5.  Magic,  it  is 
well  known,  abounded  in  the  East,  and 
indeed  this  may  be  regarded  as  the 
birih-place  of  the  art.  See  Note  ch.  ii. 
6.  IT  And  for  the  great  abundance  of 
thine  enchantments.  Heb.  '  and  in  the 
strength ;'  that  is,  in  the  full  vigour  of 
thine  enchantments.  While  they  would 
abound,  and  while  they  would  exert 
their  utmost  power  to  preserve  the  city. 
The  word  rendered  "  enchantments," 
means  properly  society,  company,  com- 
munity— from  being  associated,  or  bound 
together;  and  then  spells,  or  enchant- 
ments, from  the  notion  that  they  bound 


verted  3thee  ;  and  thou  hast  said 
in  thine  heart,  I  am,  and  nona 
else  besides  me. 

11   Therefore  shall  evil  come 

3  or,  caused  thee  to  turn  aicay. 

or  confined  the  object  that  was  the  sub- 
ject of  the  charm.  The  idea  was  that 
of  controlling,  binding,  or  restraining 
any  one  whom  they  pleased,  by  tha 
power  of  a  spell. 

10.  For  thou  hast  trusted  in  thy 
wickedness.  The  word  wickedness 
here  refers  doubtless  to  the  pride,  arro- 
gance, ambition,  and  oppressions  of  Ba- 
bylon. It  means,  that  she  had  supposed 
that  she  was  able  by  these  to  maintain 
the  ascendency  over  other  natious,  and 
perpetuate  her  dominion.  She  supposed 
that  by  her  great  power,  her  natural  ad- 
vantages, and  her  wealth,  she  co;.ld  re- 
sist  the  causes  which  had  operated  to 
destroy  other  nations.  Men  often  con- 
fide in  their  own  wickedness — their 
cunning,  their  artifices,  their  frauds,  their 
acts  of  oppression  and  cruelty,  and  sup  • 
pose  that  they  are  secure  against  the 
judgments  of  God.  If  None  seeth  me. 
Comp.  Ps.  x.  11 :  "  He  said  in  his  heart, 
God  hath  forgotten  ;  he  hideth  his  face  ; 
he  will  never  see  it."  See  also  Ps.  xciv. 
7.  IT  Thy  wisdom.  Probably  the  wis- 
dom here  referred  to,  was  that  for  which 
Babylon  was  distinguished,  the  supposed 
science  of  astrology,  and  the  arts  of  divi- 
nation and  of  incantation.  It  may,  how- 
ever, refer  to  the  purposes  of  the  kings 
and  princes  of  Babylon  ;  and  the  mean- 
ing may  be,  that  it  had  been  perverted 
and  ruined  by  relying  on  their  counsels. 
But  it  more  probably  refers  to  the  confi- 
dence in  the  wisdom  and  science  which 
prevailed  there.  IT  Hath  perverted  the. 
Marg.  "  caused  thee  to  turn  away." 
That  is,  hath  turned  thee  away  from 
the  path  of  virtue,  truth  and  safety.  Il 
has  been  the  cause  of  thy  downfall.  1T  J 
am,  &c.     See  ver.  8. 

11.  Therefore  shall  evil  come  upon 
thee.  In  consequence  of  thy  pride  and 
self-confidence  ;  of  the  prevalence  o! 
corruption,  licentiousness,  and  sin  ;  of 
the  prevalence  of  the  arts  of  magic  and 
of  divination  abounding  there  ;  and  oi 
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upon  thee  ;  thou  shalt  not  know 
5 from  whence  it  riseth  :  and  mis- 
chief shall  fail  upon  thee  ;  thou 
shalt  not  be  able  to  6put  it  off:  and 
desolation  shall  come  upon  thee 
suddenly/"  which  thou  shalt  not 
know. 

12  Stand  now  with  thy  en- 
chantments, and  with  the  multi- 
tude of  thy  sorceries,  wherein 
thou    hast    laboured    from    thy 

5  the  morning  thereof. 
6  expiate.  f  1  Thes.  5.  3. 

the  ijruei  and  unfeeling  oppression  of  the 
people  of  God  ; — for  all  these  crimes  ruin 
shall  come  certainly  and  suddenly  upon 
thee.  IT  Thou  shall  not  know  from 
whence  it  coincth.  Marg."  The  morning 
thereof."  The  margin  expresses  the 
true  sense  of  the  phrase.  The  word 
here   used,  "^!D    shdhhar,   means  the 

aurora,  the  dawn,  the  morning.  See 
Notes  Isa.  xiv.  12.  Lowth  has  strange- 
ly rendered  it,  "  evil  shall  come  upon 
ihee,  which  thou  shalt  not  know  how  to 
deprecate."  But  the  word  properly 
aieans  the  dawning  of  the  morning,  the 
aurora  ;  and  the  sense  is,  that  calamity 
■should  befall  them  whose  rising  or 
dawning  they  did  not  see,  or  anticipate. 
It  would  come  unexpectedly  and  sud- 
denly, like  the  first  rays  of  the  morning. 
It  would  spring  up  as  if  from  no  antece- 
dent cause  which  would  seem  to  lead  to 
it,  as  the  light  comes  suddenly  out  of 
the  darkness.  TT  And  mischief  De- 
struction ;  ruin.  IT  Thou  shalt  not  be 
able  to  put  it  off.  Marg.  "  expiate." 
This  is  the  sense  of  the  Hebrew.  See 
Notes  ch.  xliii.  3.  The  meaning  is,  that 
they  could  not  then  avert  these  calami- 
ties by  any  sacrifices,  deprecations,  or 
prayers.  Ruin  would  suddenly  and  cer- 
tainly come ;  and  they  had  nothing 
which  they  could  offer  to  God  as  an  ex- 
piation by  which  it  could  then  be  pre- 
vented. We  need  not  say  how  striking- 
ly descriptive  this  is  of  the  destruction 
of  Italy  Ion.  Her  ruin  came  silently 
and  suddenly  upon  her,  as  the  first  rays 
of  morning  light  steal  upon  the  world, 


youth  ;  if  so  be  thou  shalt  be  abla 
to  profit,  if  so  be  thou  mayest  pre- 
vail. 

13  Thou  art  wearied"  in  tn« 
multitude  of  thy  counsels.  Let 
now  the  7 astrologers,*  the  star- 
gazers,  the  monthly  prognost' 
cators,8  stand  up  and  save  thee 
from  these  things  that  shall  come 
upon  thee. 

h  Ezek.  21.  12.       7  viewers  of  the  heavens. 

k  Dan.  2,  2. 

8  that  give  knowledge  concerning  the  months. 

and  in  such  a  way  that  she  could  not 
meet  it,  or  turn  it  away. 

12.  Stand  now  with  thy  enchant- 
ments. See  Notes  on  ver.  9.  This  ia 
evidently  sarcastic,  and  ironical.  It  ia 
a  call  on  those  who  practised  the  arts  of 
magic  to  stand  forth,  and  to  show 
whether  they  were  able  to  defend  the 
city,  and  to  save  the  nation.  IT  Where- 
in thou  hast  laboured.  Or  in  practis- 
ing which  thou  hast  been  diligently  em- 
ployed. IT  From  thy  youth.  From  the 
very  commencement  of  thy  national  ex- 
istence. Babylon  was  always  distin- 
guished for  these  arts.  Now  was  a  time 
when  their  value  was  to  be  put  to  the 
test,  and  when  it  was  to  be  seen  wheth- 
er they  were  able  to  save  the  nation. 
tf  If  so  be.  Or,  perhaps,  or  possibly, 
they  may  be  able  to  profit  thee — the  lan- 
guage of  irony.  Perhaps  by  the  aid  of 
these  arts  you  may  be  able  to  repel  your 
foes. 

13.  Thou  art  wearied.  Thou  hast 
practised  so  many  arts,  and  practised 
them  so  long,  that  thou  art  exhausted 
in  them.  The  "  counsels"  here  referred 
to,  are  those  which  the  astrologers  and 
diviners  would  take  in  examining  the 
prognostications,  and  the  supposed  indi- 
cations of  future  events.  IF  Let  now  the 
astrologers.  Call  in  now  the  aid  of  the 
various  classes  of  diviners  on  whom  thou 
hast  relied  to  save  thee  from  the  im- 
pending calamity  and  ruin.  The  words 
here  rendered  astrologers,  O^  CJ  "^^Fl, 

mean  properly  the  divider  oj  the  hea- 
vens ;  those  who  divided   or  ( ut  up  tire 
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14  Behold  they  shall  be  as 
'stubble ;  the  fire  shall  burn  them ; 
they  shall  not  deliver  themselves9 

l  Nah.  1.  10. 

heavens  for  the  purpose  of  augury,  or  to 
take  a  horoscope.  Gcsenius.  What 
this  art  was  is  not  certainly  known.  It 
is  probable  that  it  referred  to  their  de- 
signating certain  stars,  or  constellations, 
or  conjunctions  of  the  planets  in  certain 
parts  of  the  heavens  as  being  fortunate 
and  propitious,  and  certain  others  as  un- 
fortunate and  unpropitious.  At  first, 
astrology  was  synonymous  with  astron- 
omy. But  in  process  of  time,  it  came 
to  denote  the  science  which  professes  to 
discover  certain  connexions  between  the 
position  and  movements  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  and  the  events  which  occur  on 
the  earth.  It  was  supposed  that  the  ris- 
ing and  setting,  the  conjunction  and 
opposition  of  the  planet?,  exerted  a  pow- 
erful influence  over  the  fates  of  men  ; 
over  the  health  of  their  bodies,  the  cha- 
racter of  their  minds,  and  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  their  lives.  Some  regarded,  it 
would  seem,  the  positions  of  the  stars  as 
mere  signs  of  the  events  which  were  to 
follow  ;  and  others,  and  probably  by  far 
the  larger  portion,  supposed  that  those 
positions  had  a  positive  influence  in  di- 
recting and  controlling  the  affairs  of  this 
lower  world.  The  origin  of  this  science 
is  involved  in  great  obscurity.  Aristotle 
ascribes  the  invention  to  the  Babylonians 
and  Egyptians.  Ptolemy  concurs  in 
this  opinion,  and  Cicero  traces  it  to  the 
same  origin.  Lucian  says  that  both 
these  nations,  as  well  as  the  Lybians, 
borrowed  it  from  the  Ethiopians,  and 
that  the  Greeks  owed  their  knowledge 
of  this  pretended  science  to  the  poet  Or- 
pheus The  science  prevailed,  it  is  pro- 
bable however,  much  more  early  in  In- 
dia ;  and  in  China  it  appears  to  be  co- 
eval with  their  history.  The  Arabians 
have  been  distinguished  for  their  attach- 
nent  to  it ;  and  even  Tycho  Brahe  was 
a  zealous  defender  of  astrology,  and 
Kepler  believed  that  the  conjunctions  of 
the  planets  were  capable  of  producing 
great  effects  on  human  affairs.  It  is 
tlso  a  remarkable  fact  that  Lord  Bacon 


from   the   power  of  tne   flame 
there  shall  not  he  a  coal  to  warm 
at,  nor  fire  to  sit  before  it. 

9  their  souls. 

thought  that  the  science  required  to  b? 
purified  from  errors  rather  than  altogeth* 
er  rejected.  Those  who  wish  to  inquire 
into  the  various  systems  of  astrology, 
snd  the  arts  by  which  this  absurd  sci- 
ence has  maintained  an  influence  in  the 
world,  may  consult  the  Edin.  Ency.,  Art. 
Astrology,  and  the  authorities  enumera- 
ted there.  The  thing  referred  to  in  the 
passa^^  before  us,  and  which  was  prac- 
tised in  Babylon,  was,  probably,  that  o( 
forecasting  future  events,  or  telling 
what  would  occur  by  the  observation  of 
the  positions  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
^  The  star-gazers.  Those  who  en- 
deavour to  tell  what  will  occur  by  the 
contemplation  of  the  relative  positions  of 
the  stars.  IT  The  monthly  pr  gnostica- 
tors.  Marg.  "  That  give  knowledge 
concerning  the  months."  That  is,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  months  they 
give  knowledge  of  what  events  might  be 
expected  to  occur  during  the  month  ; — 
perhaps  from  the  dip  of  the  moon,  or  its 
riding  high  or  low,  &c.  Something  of 
this  kind  is  still  retained  by  those  per- 
sons who  speak  of  a  dry  or  wet  moon  ; 
or  who  expect  a  change  of  weather  at 
the  change  of  the  moon — all  of  which 
is  just  as  wise  as  were  the  old  systems  of 
astrology  among  the  Chaldeans.  This 
whole  passage  would  have  been  more 
literally  and  better  translated  by  preserv- 
ing the  order  of  the  Hebrew.  "  Let 
them  stand  up  now  and  save  thee,  who 
are  astrologers ;  who  gaze  upon  the 
stars,  and  who  make  known  at  the  new 
moons  what  things  will  come  upon 
thee." 

14.  Behold,  they  shall  he  as  stubble. 
They  shall  be  no  more  able  to  resist  the 
judgments  which  are  coining  upon  the 
city,  than  dry  stubble  can  resist  the  ac- 
tion of  the  fire.  A  similar  figure  is  used 
in  ch.  i.  31.  See  Notes  on  that  verse 
Comp.  also  ch.  xxix.  6,xxx.  30,  where  firs 
i9a  symbol  of  the  devouring  judgments  o 
God.  IT  They  shall  not  deliver  them- 
selves. Marg.  as  in  the  Hebrew,  "  «-W 
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15  Thus  shall  they  be  unto 
thee  with  whom  thou  hast  labour- 
ed, even  thy  merchants  from  thy 


souls."  The  meaning  is,  that  they 
would  be  unable  to  protect  themselves 
from  the  calamities  which  would  come 
upon  them  and  the  city,  f  There  shall 
not  be  a  coal  to  warm  at.  The  mean- 
ing is,  that  they  would  be  entirely  con- 
sumed— so  completely,  that  not  even  a 
coal  or  spark  would  be  left,  as  when 
stubble,  or  a  piece  of  wood,  is  entirely 
burned  up.  According  to  this  interpre- 
tation, the  sense  is,  that  the  judgments 
of  God  would  come  upon  them  and  the 
city,  so  that  entire  destruction  would  en- 
sue. Rosenmuller,  however,  Cocceius, 
and  some  others,  suppose  this  should  be 
rendered,  "  there  shall  not  remain  a  coal 
so  that  bread  could  be  baked  by  it." 
Out  the  more  common,  and  more  cor- 
rect interpretation,  is  that  suggested 
above.  Comp.  Gesenius  and  Rosen- 
,muller  on  the  place. 

15.  With  whom  thou  hast  laboured. 
The  multitude  of  diviners,  astrologers, 
and  merchants,  with  whom  thou  hast 
been  connected  and  employed.  The 
idea  is,  that  Babylon  had  been  the  mart 
where  all  of  them  had  been  assembled. 
t  Even  thy  merchants  from  thy  youth. 
Babylon  was  favourably  situated  for 
traffic  ;  and  was  distinguished  for  it. 
Foreigners  and  strangers  had  resorted 
there,  and  it  was  filled  with  those  who 
had  come  there  for  purposes  of  trade. 
The  sense  here  is,  that  the  same  de- 
struction which  would  come  upon  the 
diviners,  would  come  on  all  who  had 
been  engaged  there  in  traffic  and  mer- 
chandise. It  does  not  mean  that  the 
individuals  who  were  thus  engaged 
would  be  destroyed,  but  that  destruc- 
tion would  come  upon  the  business ;  it 
would  come  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of 
the  astrologers,  and  in  spite  of  all  the. 
mercantile  advantages  of  the  place.  The 
destruction  would  be  as  entire  a3  if  a  fire 
should  pass  over  stubbie,  and  leave  not 
a.  coal,  or  a  spark.  What  a  striking 
description  of  the  total  ruin  of  the  com- 
mercial advantages  of  Babylon  !  IT  From 


youth :  they  shall  wander  every 
one  to  his  quarter  ;r  none  shal. 
save  thee. 

r  ch..  5G.  11. 

thy  youth.  From  the  very  foundation 
of  the  city.  IT  They  shall  wander  everq 
one  to  his  own  quarter.  All  shall  leave 
Babylon,  and  it  shall  be  utterly  forsaken 
as  a  place  of  commerce,  and  all  who 
have  been  engaged  in  mercantile  trans- 
actions there  shall  go  to  other  places. 

The  phrase  "  his  own  quarter''^"1^?') 
means,  to  his  own  way  ;  they  shall  be 
driven  from  Babylon,  and  wander  to 
other  places.  They  shall  flee  from  the 
danger  ;  and  if  they  practise  their  arts,  or 
engage  in  commerce,  it  shall  >e  done  in 
other  places  besides  Babylon.  1T  None 
shall  save  thee.  How  truly  this  wag 
fulfilled  need  not  here  be  stated.  See 
Notes  on  ch.  xiii.,  xiv.  All  its  arts 
of  astrology,  its  wealth,  its  mercantile 
advantages,  the  strength  of  its  walla 
and  gates,  were  insufficient  to  save  it, 
and  now  it  lies  a  wide  waste — a  scene 
of  vast  and  doleful  ruin.  So  certainly 
will  all  the  predictions  of  God  be  ac- 
complished ;  so  vain  are  the  arts  and 
devices  of  man,  the  strength  of  fortifi- 
cations, aud  the  advantages  for  com- 
merce, when  God  purposes  to  inflict  hia 
vengeance  on  a  guilty  nation.  The 
skill  of  astrology,  the  advantages  of  sci- 
ence, accumulated  treasures,  brazen 
gates  and  massive  walls,  and  commer- 
cial advantages,  the  influx  of  foreigners, 
and  a  fertile  soil,  cannot  save  it.  All 
these  things  are  in  the  hands  of  God ; 
and  he  can  withdraw  them  when  he 
pleases.  Babylon  once  had  advantages 
for  commerce  equal  to  most  of  the  cele- 
brated marts  now  of  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica. So  had  Palmyra,  and  Tyre,  and 
Baalbec,and  Petra,and  Alexandria, and 
Antioch.  Babylon  was  in  the  midst 
of  a  country  as  fertile  by  nature  as  most 
parts  of  the  United  States.  She  had  as 
little  prospect  of  losing  the  commerce  of 
the  world,  and  of  ceasing  to  be  a  place  of 
wealth  and  power,  as  Paris,  or  London, 
or  Liverpool,  or  New- York.  Yet  hovi 
e*«sy  was  it  for  God,  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  pians,  to  turn  away  the  tide 
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of  her  prospcnty,  and  reduce  her  to  ruins. 
How  easy,  in  the  arrangements  of  his 
providence,  to  spread  desolation  over 
all  the  once  fertile  plains  of  Chaldea, 
and  to  make  those  plains  pools  of  water. 
And  so  with  equal  ease,  if  he  pleases, 
and  by  causes  as  little  known  as  were 
those  which  destroyed  Babylon,  can  he 
take  away  the  commercial  advantages 
of  any  city  now  on  earth.  Tyre  has  lost 
all  its  commercial  importance ;  the 
richly  laden  caravan  has  ceased  to 
pause  at  Petra ;  Tadmor  lies  waste. 
Baalbec  is  known  only  by  the  far-strew- 
ed rums,  and  Nineveh  and  Babylon  are 
stripped  of  all  that  ever  made  them 
great,  and  can  rise  no  more.  God  has 
taken  away  the  importance  and  the 
power  of  Rome,  once  like  Babylon  the 
mistress  of  the  world,  by  suffering  the 


malaria  to  desolate  all  th©  region  ir. 
her  vicinity ;  and  so  witn  equal  truth, 
all  that  contributes  to  the  commercial 
importance  of  New- York,  Philadelphia, 
Boston,  London,  or  Paris,  are  undei 
the  control  of  God.  By  some  secret 
causes  he  could  make  these  cities  a 
wide  scene  of  ruins  ;  and  they  may  be, 
if  they  are  like  Babylon  and  Tyre  and 
Tadmor  in  their  character  yet  like  them 
in  their  doom.  They  should  feel  that 
the  sources  of  their  prosperity  and  their 
preservation  are  not  in  themselves,  but  in 
the  favour  and  protection  of  God.  Virtue, 
justice,  and  piety  will  better  preserve 
them  than  wealth  ;  and  without  the  se 
they  must  be,  in  spite  of  their  <  ommer- 
cial  advantages,  what  the  one*  ielebra- 
ted  cities  of  antiquity  now  are 


CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

ANALYSIS. 

This  chapter  contains  renewed  assurances  of  the  deliverance  of  the  exile  Jews  from  Babylon.  It 
13  designed,  in  the  main,  to  state  the  causes  for  which  the  captivity  would  occur,  and  to  furnish  tha 
assurance  also  that,  notwithstanding  the  judgment  that  should  come  upon  them,  God  would  deliver 
them  from  bondage,  It  contains  lamentations  that  there  was  a  necessity  for  bringing  these  calamities 
upon  them ;  assurances  that  God  had  loved  them  ;  appeals  to  themselves  in  proof  that  all  that  they  had 
suffered  had  been  predicted  ;  and  a  solemn  command  to  go  forth  out  of  Babylon.  It  is  to  be  regarded 
as  addressed  to  the  exile  Jews  in  Babylon,  though  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  prophet  designed  i* 
to  have  a  bearing  on  the  Jews  of  his  own  time,  as  given  to  idolatry,  and  that  he  intended  that  th€ 
former  part  of  the  chapter  should  bo  An  indirect  rebuke  to  them  by  showing  them  the  consequences 
of  their  proneness  to  idolatry.  The  chapter  is  exceedingly  tender,  and  full  of  love,  and  is  an  expres 
sion  of  the  kindness  which  God  has  for  his  own  people. 

It  is  not  very  susceptible  of  division,  or  of  easy  analysis,  but  the  following  topics  present  probab!) 
the  main  points  of  the  chapter. 

I.  A  reproof  of  the  Jews  for  their  idolatrous  tendencies,  reminding  them  that  this  was  the  charac 
teristic  of  the  nation,  and  indirectly  intimating  that  all  their  calamities  would  come  upon  them  ©* 
account  of  that,  vs.  1—8.     This  part  contains,  ... 

(a)  An  address  to  the  Jews,  as  those  who  professed  to  worship  God,  though  in  insincerity  and 
hypocrisy,  vs.  l,  2. 

(6)  A  solemn  declaration  of  God  that  he  had  foretold  all  these  events,  and  that  they  could  not  be 
traced  in  any  manner  to  the  power  of  idols,  and  that  he,  therefore,  was  God,  vs.  3—7. 

(c)  Their  character  had  been  that  of  rebellion  and  treachery,  from  the  very  commencement  o. 
their  history,  ver.  8. 

II.  Promises  of  deliverance  from  the  evils  which  their  sins  had  brought  upon  them,  with  expres 
sions  of  regret  that  their  conduct  had  been  such  as  to  make  such  judgments  necessary,  vs.  9— 19. 

(a)  God  says  that  he  would  restrain  his  anger,  and  would  not  wholly  cut  them  off,  ver.  9. 
lb)  The  purpose  of  the  calamities  brought  upon  them  was  to  refine  and  purify  them,  as  in  a  fur* 
uace,  ver.  10. 

(c)  All  h  s  dealings  with  them  had  been  for  his  own  glory,  and  so  as  to  promote  his  own  honour, 
ver.  ll. 

(d)  An  assertion  of  his  power,  and  his  ability  to  accomplish  what  he  had  purposed,  vs.  12,  13. 

(e)  He  had  solemnly  purposed  to  destroy  Babylon,  and  the  Chaldeans,  ver.  14. 

(  f)  He  had  raised  up  for  that  purpose  one  who  should  accomplish  his  designs,  vs.  15,  1G. 

Kg}  He  expresses  his  deep  regret  that  their  conduct  had  been  such  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  bring 
these  heavy  judgments  on  them",  and  states  what  would  have  been  the  result  if  they  had  observed 
his  commandments.  Their  peace  would  have  been  as  a  ri\er,  their  righteousness  as  the  waves  of 
thi  s  ja,  and  their  offspring  as  the  sand.  vs.  17—19. 

III.  A  comm.ind  to  go  forth  lrom  Babylon,  implyng  the  highest  assurance  that  they  should  bo 
delivered  from  their  long  and  painful  captivity,  vs.  20—29. 

(a)  They  should  go  out  with  singing  and  triumph  ;  and  the  ends  ol  tne  earth  should  see  it,  ver.  2a 
(6)  (ioa  would  provide  for  them  in  the  deserts,  and  cause  the  waters  to  Hew  lor  them  u.  Limit 

tourney  through  the  pathless  wilderness,  ver.  21. 

The  chapter  concludes  with  a  general  declaration  that  the  wicked  heve  no  peace,  implyv<s  *am 

i»ey  only  have  peace  and  security  who  put  their  tru^t  in  God,  ver.  2'?. 
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1  Hear  ye  this,  O  house  of  Ja- 
cob, which  are  called  by  the 
name  of  Israel,  and  are  come 
forth  out  of  the  waters'1  of  Judah  ; 
which  swear  by  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  and  make  mention  of  the 

a  Ps.  68.  26. 


1.  Hear  ye  this.  This  is  an  address 
to  the  Jews  regarded  as  in  Babylon, 
and  is  designed  to  remind  them  of  their 
origin,  and  of  their  privileges  as  the  de- 
scendants of  Jacob,  and  having  the 
name  of  Israel.  Comp.  Notes,  ch.  xliii. 
1.  1T  And  are  come  forth  out  of  the 
waters  of  Judah.  This  metaphor  is 
taken  from  a  fountain  which  sends 
forth  its  streams  of  water,  and  the  idea 
is,  that  they  owed  their  origin  to  Judah 
as  the  streams  flowed  from  a  fountain. 
A  similar  figure  is  used  by  Balaam  in 
describing  the  vast  increase  of  the  Jews : 
"  He  shall  pour  the  waters  out  of  his 
buckets,  and  his  seed  shall  be  in  many 
waters."  Num.  xxxiv.  So  in  Deut. 
xxxiii.  28 :  "  The  fountain  of  Jacob 
shall  be  upon  a  land  of  corn  and  wine." 
So  Ps.  lxviii.  26 : 

Bless  ye  God  in  the  congregations, 
JEHOVAH,  ye  that  are  of  the  fountain  of 
Israel. 

Margin. 

The  idea  is,  that  Judah  was  the  foun- 
tain, or  origin  of  the  people  who  were 
then  exiled  in  Babylon.  The  ten  tribes 
had  revolted,  and  had  been  carried 
away,  and  the  name  of  Benjamin  had 
been  absorbed  in  that  of  Judah,  and  this 
had  become  the  common  name  of  the 
nation.  Perhaps  Judah  is  here  men- 
tioned with  honour  as  the  fountain  of  the 
nation,  because  it  was  from  him  that  the 
Messiah  was  to  descend  (Gen.  xlix.  10)  ; 
and  this  mention  of  his  name  would 
serve  to  bring  that  promise  to  view,  and 
would  be  an  assurance  that  the  nation 
would  not  be  destroyed,  nor  the  power 
finally  depart  until  he  should  come. 
tf  Which  swear  by  the  nams.  Who 
worship  Jehovah,  and  acknowledge  him 
as  the  only  true  God.  See  Notes  ch. 
nx.  .18,  xlv.  23.  Camp.  ch.  xlviii.  1, 
z.\.  16      ^  And  make  mentim.     That 


God  of  Israel,  hut  not*  in  truth, 
nor  in  righteousness. 

2  For  they  call  themselves  of 
the  holy  city/  and  stay?  them. 
selves  upon  the  God  of  Israel ; 
The  Lord  of  hosts  is  his  name. 


d  Deut.  5.  28,  29. 
/  ch.  52.  I. 


Jer.  5.  2.    John  4.  21. 
g  Micuh  3.  11. 


is,  in  your  prayers  and  praises.  Yon 
acknowledge  him,  and  profess  to  wor- 
ship him.  IT  But  not  in  truth.  In  a 
hypocritical  manner  ;  not  in  sincerity. 
Comp.  Jer.  v.  2  :  "  And  though  they 
say,  The  Lord  liveth,  surely  they  swear 
falsely." 

2.  For  they  call  themselves  of  the 
holy  city.  Of  Jerusalem.  See  ch.  lii. 
1.  Neh.xi.  1.  Rev.  xxi.  2-27.  Matt.  iv. 
5,  xxvii.  53.    The  word  rendered  "  for" 

here,  n3D  Jcl,  means,  as  it  often  does, 
although;  and  the  sense  is,  although 
they  call  themselves  of  the  holy  city, 
they  do  not  worship  God  in  sincerity 
and  truth.  Jerusalem  was  called  "  the 
holy  city,"  because  the  temple,  the  ark, 
and  the  symbol  of  the  divine  presence 
were  there,  and  it  was  the  place  where 
God  was  worshipped.  It  was  deemed 
sacred  by  the  Jews,  and  they  regarded 
it  as  sufficient  proof  of  goodness,  it 
would  seem,  that  they  had  dwelt  there. 
Even  in  Babylon  they  would  pride  them- 
selves on  this,  and  suppose,  perhaps,  that 
it  entitled  them  to  divine  protection  and 
favour.  H  And  stay  themselves  upon  the 
God  of  Israel.  In  time  of  danger  and 
trial  they  profess  to  seek  him,  and  to 
commit  their  cause  to  him.  IT  The 
Lord  of  hosts  is  his  name.  See  Notes 
ch.  i.  9.  The  object  of  the  prophet  in 
here  mentioning  his  holy  name  is,  pro- 
bably, to  show  them  the  guilt  of  their 
conduct.  Ho  was  Jehovah,  the  source 
of  all  existence.  He  was  the  God  of  all 
j  the  hosts  of  heaven,  and  all  the  armies 
on  earth.  How  wicked,  therefore,  it 
was  to  come  before  him  in  a  false  and 
hypocritical  manner,  and  while  they 
were  professedly  worshipping  him,  to  be 
really  offering  their  hearts  to  idols,  and 
to  be  characteristically  inclined  to  re- 
lapse  into  idolatry  ! 
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3  I  have  declared  the  former 
/hings  from  the  beginning ;  and 
they  went  forth  out  of  my  mouth, 
and  I  showed  them  ;  I  did  them 
suddenly,  and  they  came  to  pass. 


3.  I  have  declared  the  former  things. 
That  is,  in  former  times  I  have  predict- 
ed future  events  by  the  prophets,  which 
have  come  to  pass  as  they  were  foretold. 
Though  the  fulfilment  might  have  ap- 
peared to  be  long  delayed,  yet  it  came 
to  pass  at  the  very  time,  showing  it  tc 
be  an  exact  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy. 
The  design  of  thus  referring  to  the  for- 
mer predictions  is,  to  remind  them  of 
their  proneness  to  disregard  his  declara- 
tions, and  to  recsll  to  their  attention  the 
fact  that  all  that  he  said  would  be  cer- 
tainly accomplished.  As  a  people,  they 
had  been  prone  to  disbelieve  his  word. 
He  saw  that  the  same  thing  would  take 
place  in  Babylon,  and  that  there  also 
they  would  disbelieve  his  prophecies 
ebout  raising  up  Cyras,  and  restoring 
them  to  their  own  land.  He,  therefore, 
endeavours  to  anticipate  this,  by  remind- 
ing them  of  their  former  unbelief,  and 
of  the  fact  that  all  that  he  had  foretold 
in  former  times  had  come  to  pass. 
IT  From  the  beginning.  In  regard  to 
this,  and  the  meaning  of  the  phrase, 
"  the  former  things,  "  see  Notes  ch.  xli. 
22,  and  xliii.  9.  The  phrase  "  former 
things,"  refers  to  the  things  which  pre- 
cede others ;  the  series,  or  order  of 
events.  IF  /  did  them  suddenly.  They 
came  to  pass  at  an  unexpected  time  ; 
when  you  were  not  looking  for  them, 
and  when  perhaps  you  were  doubting 
whether  they  would  occur,  or  were  call- 
ing in  question  the  divine  veracity. 
The  idea  is,  that  God  in  like  manner 
would,  certainly  and  suddenly,  accom- 
plish his  predictions  about  Babylon,  and 
their  release  from  their  captivity. 

4.  Because  I  knew  that  thou  art  ob- 
stinate. I  made  these  frequent  predic- 
tions, and  fulfilled  them  in  this  striking 
inanner,  because  I  knew  that  as  a  peo- 
ple you  were  prone  to  unbelief,  and  in 
order  that  you  might  have  the  most  full 
a^d    undoubted   demonstration    of  the 


4  Because  I  knew  that  thou 
art  'obstinate,  arid  thy  neck*  is  an 
iron  sinew,  and  thy  brow  brass ; 

5  I  have  even  from  the  begin- 
ning declared  it  to  thee  ;  before 

1  hard.  i  Dout.  31.  27. 

truth  of  what  was  declared.  As  they 
were  disinclined  to  credit  his  promises, 
and  as  he  saw  that  in  their  long  cap- 
tivity they  would  be  prone  to  disbelieve 
what  he  had  said  respecting  their  deli- 
verance under  Cyrus,  he  had,  therefore, 
given  them  these  numerous  evidences  of 
the  certainty  of  the  fulfilment  of  all  his 
prophecies,  in  order  that  their  minds 
might  credit  what  he  said  about  their 
return  to  their  own  land.  1T  That  thou 
art  obstinate.  Marg.  as  in  Hebrew 
"  hard"  so  the  Hebrew.  The  sense  is, 
that  they  were  obstinate  and  intractable. 
An  expression  probably  taken  from  a 
bullock  which  refuses  to  receive  the  yoke. 
The  word  "  hard,"  as  expressive  of 
obstinacy,  is  often  combined  with  others. 
Thus  in  Ex.  xxxii.  9,  xxxiv.  9,  '  hard 
of  neck,'  i.  e.  stiff-necked,  stubborn ; 
'  hard  of  face,'  Ezek.  ii.  4  ;  '  hard  of 
heart,'  Ezek.  iii.  7.  The  idea  is,  that 
they  were  as  a  people  obstinate,  rebel- 
lious, and  indisposed  to  submit  to  the 
laws  of  God — a  charge  which  is  often 
brought  against  them  by  the  sacred 
writers,  and  which  is  abundantly  verified 
by  all  their  history  as  a  people.  Comp. 
Deut.  ix.  6-13,  xxxi.  27.  Ezek.  ii.  4. 
Ex.  xxxii.  9,  xxxiii.  3-5,  xxxiv.  9. 
2  Chron.  xxx.  b1.  Acts  vii.  51.     IT  Thy 

neck  is  an  iron  sinew.  The  word  T1* 
ghidh  means  properly  a  cord,  thong,  or 
band  ;  then  a  nerve,  sinew,  muscle,  or 
tendon.  The  metaphor  is  taken  from 
oxen  when  they  make  their  neck  stiff, 
and  refuse  to  submit  it  to  the  yoivc. 
IT  And  thy  brow  brass.  Thy  forehead 
is  hard  and  insensible  as  brass.  The 
phrase  is  applied  to  the  shameless  brow 
of  a  harlot  (Jer.  iii.  3.  Ezek.  iii.  7), 
where  there  is  an  utter  wmt  of  modesty, 
and  consummate  impudence.  A  brow 
of  brass  is  an  image  of  insensibility,  or 
obstinacy.     So  in  Jer.  vi.  28. 

5.  /  have  even  from  the  beginning 
declared  it  to  thee.    He  had  foretold  fu« 
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it  came  to  pass  I  showed  it  thee : 
lest  thou  shouldest  say,  Mine  idol 
hath  done  them  ;  and  my  graven 
image,  and  my  molten  image, 
hath  commanded  them. 

6  Thou  hast  heard,  see  all 
this  ;  and  will  not  ye  declare  it  ? 
I  have  showed  thee  new  things 


turo  events  so  that  they  had  abundant 
demonstration  that  he  was  the  true  God, 
and  so  that  they  could  not  ae  under  a 
mistaice  in  regard  to  the  source  of  their 
deliverances  from  danger.  IT  Mine  idol 
hath  done  them.  The  idols  and  molten 
images  had  not  foretold  these  events,  and 
when  they  came  to  pass,  it  could  not, 
therefore,  be  pretended  that  they  had 
been  produced  by  idols.  By  predicting 
them,  Jehovah  kept  up  the  proof  that  he 
was  the  true  God,  and  demonstrated 
that  he  alone  was  worthy  of  their  con- 
fidence and  regard. 

6.  Thou  hast  heard.  You  are  wit- 
nesses that  the  prediction  was  uttered 
long  before  it  was  fulfilled.  IT  See  all 
this.  Behold  how  it  is  all  fulfilled. 
Bear  witness  that  the  event  is  as  it  was 
predicted.  1T  And  will  ye  not  declare 
it  ?  "Will  you  not  bear  witness  to  the 
entire  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  ?  God 
appeals  to  them  as  qualified  to  testify 
that  what  he  had  declared  had  come  to 
pass,  and  calls  on  them  to  make  this 
known  as  a  demonstration  that  he  alone 
was  God.  See  Notes  ch.  xliv.  8.  tf  J 
have  showed  thee  new  things  from  this 
time.  From  this  time  I  make  known 
a  thing  which  has  not  before  occurred, 
that  you  may  have  a  similiar  demon- 
stration that  Jehovah  is  God.  The 
"  new  thing"  here  referred  to,  is,  doubt- 
less, the  prediction  of  the  deliverance 
from  the  captivity  at  Babylon — a  new 
thing  in  contradistinction  from  those 
which  had  been  before  predicted,  and 
which  were  already  fulfilled.  See  Notes 
ch.  xlii.  9,  xliii.  19.  T  Even  hidden 
things  Events  which  are  so  concealed 
that  they  could  not  be  conjectured  by 
any  political  sagacity,  or  by  any  con- 
templation   of   mere    natural    caises. 

vol.  n  — 9 


from  this  time,  even  hidden 
things,"  and  thou  didst  not  know 
them. 

7  They  are  created  now,  and 
not  from  the  beginning ;  even 
before  the  day  when  thou  heard- 
est  them  not ;  lest  thou  shouldest 
say,  Behold,  I  knew  them. 

n  1  Cor.  2.  9. 10. 

They  are,  as  it  were,  laid  up  in  darjk 
treasure-houses  (comp.  ch.  xlv.  3),  and 
they  can  be  known  only  by  him  to 
whom  "  the  darkness  shineth  as  the 
day,"  and  to  whom  the  night  and  the 
day  are  both  alike.  Ps.  exxxix.  12. 

7.  They  are  created  now.  The  LXX 
render  this,  Nt^  yivcrai,  done  now; 
and  many  expositors  interpret  it  in  the 
sense  that  they  are  now  brought  into 
light,  as  if  they  were  created.  Aben 
Ezra  renders  it,  "  they  are  decreed  and 
determined  by  me."  RosenmQller  sup- 
poses that  it  refers  to  the  revelation,  or 
making  known  those  things.  Lowth 
renders  it,  *'  they  are  produced  now, 
and  not  of  old."  Noyes,  "  it  is  reveal- 
ed now,  and  not  long  ago."  But  the 
sense  is  probably  this :  God  is  saying  that 
they  did  not  foresee  them,  nor  were  they 
able  to  conjecture  them  by  the  contem- 
plation of  any  natural  causes.  There 
were  no  natural  causes  in  operation  at 
the  time  the  predictions  were  made  re- 
specting the  destruction  of  Babylon,  by 
which  it  could  be  conjectured  that  that 
event  would  take  place  ;  and  when  the 
event  occurred,  it  was  as  if  it  had  been 
created  anew.  It  was  the  result  of  Al- 
mighty power  and  energy,  and  was  to 
be  traced  to  him  alone.  The  sense  is, 
that  it  could  no  more  be  predicted,  at  the 
time  when  the  prophecy  was  uttered, 
from  the  operation  of  any  Datural 
causes,  than  an  act  of  creation  could 
be  predicted,  which  depended  on  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  divine  will  alone.  It  was 
a  case  which  God  only  could  under- 
stand, in  the  same  way  as  he  alone 
could  understand  the  purposes  and  the 
time  of  his  own  act  of  creating  the 
world.  IT  And  not  from  the  beginning. 
The   events  have  not  been  so  formed 
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8  Yea,  thou  heardest  not ;  yea,    est  deal  very  treacherously/"  and 
thou  k newest  not ;  yea,  from  that    wast  called  a  transgressor  frcm 

the  'womb. 

9  For  'my  name's  sake  will  I 


time  that  thine  ear  was  not  open- 
ed :  for  I  knew  ''that  thou  would- 


p  Ps.  139.  1--4. 


from  the  beginning  that  they  could  be 
predicted  by  the  operation  of  natural 
causes,  and  by  political  sagacity.  HEven 
before  the  day  when  thou  heardest 
them  not.  The  sense  of  this  is  probably, 
'  and  before  this  day  thou  hast  not  heard 
of  them  ;'  that  is,  these  predictions  per- 
tain to  new  events,  and  are  not  to  be 
found  in  antecedent  prophecies.  The 
prophet  did  not  speak  now  of  the  deli- 
verance from  Egypt,  and  of  the  blessings 
of  the  promised  land,  which  had  consti- 
tuted the  burden  of  many  of  the  former 
prophecies,  but  he  spoke  of  a  new  thing  ; 
of  the  deliverance  from  Babylon,  and  of 
events  which  they  could  by  no  natural 
sagacity  anticipate,  so  that  they  could 
claim  that  they  knew  them.  IF  Lest 
thou  shouldest  say,  Behold  I  knew  them. 
The  taking  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus,  and 
the  deliverance  of  the  exiles  from  their 
bondage,  are  events  which  can  be  fore- 
seen only  by  God.  Yet  the  prophet 
says  that  he  had  declared  these  events, 
which  thus  lay  entirely  beyond  the 
power  of  human  conjecture,  long  before 
they  occurred,  so  that  they  could  not 
possibly  pretend  that  they  knew  them 
by  any  natural  sagacity,  or  that  an  idol 
had  effected  this. 

8.  Yea  thou  heardest  not.  This 
verse  is  designed  to  show  not  only  that 
these  events  could  not  have  been  fore- 
seen by  them,  but  that  when  they  were 
actually  made  known  to  them,  they 
were  stupid,  dull,  and  incredulous.  It 
is  not  only  re-affirming  what  had  been 
Baid  in  the  previous  verses,  but  is  de- 
signed to  show  that  they  were  charac- 
teristically and  constantly  a  perverse, 
hardened,  and  insensible  people.  The 
phrase,  « thou  heardest  not,'  therefore 
means  that  they  did  not  attend  to  these 
ihingi  when  they  were  uttered,  and 
«vcr ;  prone  to  disregard  God,  and  all  his 
predictions  and  promises.  V  Yea,  from 
'hat  time  that  thine  earwasmH  opened. 


rJer.  5.  li.    Hos.  5.  7.    6.7.       s  Ps.  51.  5. 
t  P».  79,  9.     1C6.  3. 


The  word  "  that "  which  is  here  sup- 
plied by  our  translators  greatly  obscures 
the  sense.  The  meaning  is, '  from  the 
first,  thine  ear  was  not  open  to  receive 
them'  (Lowth)  ;  that  is,  they  were  stu- 
pid, insensible,  and  uniformly  prone  to 
disregard  the  messages  of  God.  To 
open  the  ear,  denotes  a  prompt  and 
ready  attention  to  what  God  says  (.see 
ch.  1.  5),  and  to  close  the  ear  denotes  t.n 
unwillingness  to  listen  to  what  is  spoken 
by  him.  IT  For  I  knew  that  thou 
wouldest  deal  very  treacherously.  I 
knew  that  as  a  people  you  are  charac- 
teristically false  and  perfidious.  This 
does  not  refer  to  their  conduct  towards 
other  nations,  but  to  their  conduct  to- 
wards God.  They  were  false  and  un- 
faithful to  him,  and  the  sense  is,  that  if 
God  had  not  foretold  the  destruction  of 
Babylon  and  their  deliverance  from  it  so 
clearly  that  there  could  have  been  no 
misunderstanding  of  it,  and  no  perver- 
sion, they  would  have  also  perverted 
this,  and  ascribed  it  to  something  else 
than  to  him.  Perhaps  they  might,  as 
their  forefathers  did  when  they  came  out 
of  Egypt  (Ex.  xxxii.  4),  have  ascribed 
it  to  idols  (comp.  ver.  5),  and  the  result 
might  have  been  a  relapse  into  that  very 
sin  to  cure  which  was  the  design  of  re- 
moving them  to  Babylon.  IT  And  wast 
called.  This  was  thy  appropriate  ap- 
pellation. H  From  the  womb.  From 
the  very  commencement  of  your  na- 
tional history  ;  from  the  very  time  when 
the  nation  was  first  organized.  See 
Notes  ch.  xliv.  2. 

9.  For  my  name's  sake.  See  Notea 
ch.  xliii.  25.  Comp.  ch.  lxvi.  5.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  design  of  this  verse  may  be, 
to  answer  an  objection.  '  If  the  charac- 
ter of  the  nation  is  such,  it  might  be 
said, '  why  should  God  desire  to  restore 
:hem  again  to  their  own  land  \  If  their 
sins  have  been  so  great  as  to  make 
these  heavy  judgments  proper,  why  not 
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defer  mine  an^er,  and  for  mv 
praise  will  I  refrain  for  thee,  that 
I  cut  thee  not  off. 

tt  Ps.  6C.  10.  2  or,  for,  Es«k.  22.  20-22. 

v  Zcch.  13.  9.    1  Pet.  4.  12. 

suffer  them  to  remain  under  the  inflic- 
tion of  the  deserved  judgmen*  ?  Why 
should  God  interpose  1  why  raise  up 
Cyrus  1  why  overthrow  Babylon  ?  why 
conduct  them  across  a  pathless  wilder- 
ness, and  provide  for  them  in  a  sandy 
4esert  V  To  this  the  answer  is,  that  it 
wa3  not  on  their  account.  It  was  not 
because  they  were  deserving  of  his  fa- 
vour, nor  was  it  primarily  and  mainly  in 
order  that  they  might  be  happy.  It 
was  on  his  own  account — in  order  to 
show  his  covenant  faithfulness ;  his 
fidelity  to  the  promises  made  to  their 
fathers,  his  mercy,  his  compassion,  his 
readiness  lo  pardon,  and  his  unchanging 
love. — And  this  is  the  reason  why  he 
'  defers  his  anger,'  in  relation  to  any  of 
the  children  of  men.  His  own  glory, 
and  not  their  happiness,  is  the  main  ob- 
ject in  view.  And  this  is  right.  The 
glory,  the  honour,  and  the  happiness  of 
God,  are  of  more  importance  than  the 
welfare  of  any  of  his  creatures  ;  be- 
cause, (1)  they  are  in  themselves  of 
more  importance,  just  in  proportion  as 
God  is  more  elevated  than  any  of  his 
creatures ;  and  (2)  the  welfare  of  any 
or  all  of  his  creatures  depends  on  the 
maintaining  of  the  honour  of  God,  and 
of  his  government,  and  on  the  manifes- 
tation of  his  perfections  to  the  universe. 
See  the  Treatise  of  Pres.  Edwards  on 
"the  end  for  which  God  created  the 
world.''  Works,  vol.  iii.  Ed.  N.  York, 
1830.  *!T  Will  I  defer  mine  anger. 
That  is,  I  will  spare  you,  and  restore 
you  again  to  your  own  land.  See  Note 
ver.  11.  II  And  for  my  praise  will  I 
tefrain  for  thee.  Will  I  refrain  my 
anger  in  reference  to  you  as  a  nation. 
The  word  here  used  (can  hhatdm) 
denov  «s  properly  to  muzzle,  and  is  com- 
monly employed  with  reference  to  an 
animal  in  order  to  tame  or  subdue  it. 
Here  it  means  that  God  would  restrain 
himself ;  he  would  not  put  forth  his  an- 
ger in  order  to  destroy  them.     Learn 


10  Behold,  have  refined"  thee, 
but  not  2with  silver ;  I  have  cho- 
sen thee  in  the  furnace"  of  afflic- 
tion. 

hence,  (1)  that  God  acts  with  reference 
to  his  own  glory,  in  order  to  manifest 
his  own  perfections,  and  to  secure  his 
praise ;  (2)  that  the  reason  why  the 
wicked  are  not  cut  off  sooner  in  their 
transgressions  is,  that  He  may  show  his 
forbearance,  and  secure  praise  by  long- 
suffering  ;  (3)  that  the  reason  why  tha 
righteous  are  kept  an:'dst  their  frequent 
failures  in  duty,  their  uiv'/iithfulness,  ai>d 
their  many  imperfections,  is,  that  God 
may  get  glory  by  showing  his  covenant 
fidelity  ;  and  (4)  that  it  is  one  evidence 
of  piety — and  one  that  is  indispensable 
— that  there  should  be  a  willingness  that 
God  should  secure  his  own  glory  in  h'3 
own  way,  and  that  there  should  be  a 
constant  desire  that  his  praise  should  be 
promoted  whatever  may  befall  his  crea- 
tures. 

10.  Behold,  I  have  refined  thee.  This 
refers  to  the  Jews  in  their  afflictions  and 
captivity  in  Babylon.  It  states  one  de- 
sign which  he  had  in  view  in  those  af- 
flictions— to  purify  them.  The  word 
here  used  and  rendered  refined  (q'njt 
tzdrdph),  means  peoperly  to  melt;  to 
smelt  metals  ;  to  subject  them  to  the  ac- 
tion of  fire  in  order  to  remove  the  scoria 
or  dross  from  them.  See  Notes  on  ch. 
i.  25.  Then  it  means  to  purify  in  any 
manner.  Here  it  means  that  God  had 
used  these  afflictions  for  the  same  pur- 
pose for  which  fire  is  used  in  regard  to 
metals,  in  order  that  every  impurity  in 
their  moral  and  religious  character 
might  bo  removed.  1T  But  not  with 
silver.  Marg.  for,  Heb.  DD3D  bhekha- 
seph.  Many  different  interpretations 
of  this  have  been  proposed.  Jerome 
renders  it,  "  non  quasi  argentum,"  not 
as  silver.  The  LXX  oi>%  Ivcmv  dpyvpiov, 
not  on  account  of  silver.  Grotius  ex- 
plains it,  "  I  have  a  long  time  tried  the* 
by  afflictions,  but.  nothing  good  appears 
in  thee  f  that  is,  I  have  not  found  you 
to  be  silver,  or  to  be  pure,  as  when  a 
worker  in  metals  applied  the  usual  he* 
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'o.*  mine  own  sake,  will  I  do  it : 
for"  how  should  my  name  be  pol- 
io a  mass  of  ore  for  the  purpose  of  sepa- 
rating the  dross,  and  obtains  no  silver. 
Gesenius  explains  it  to  mean,  "  I  sought 
to  make  you  better  by  afflictions,  but  the 
end  was  not  reached  ;  you  were  not  as 
silver  which  is  obtained  by  melting,  but 
as  dross."  Rosenmiiller  supposes  it 
means,  that  he  had  not  tried  them  with 
that  intensity  of  heat  which  was  neces- 
sary to  melt  and  refine  silver ;  and  re- 
marks, that  those  skilled  in  metals  ob- 
serve that  gold  is  easily  liquified,  but 
that  silver  requires  a  more  intense  heat 
to  purify  it.  Jarchi  renders  it,  "  not  by 
the  fire  of  Gehenna  as  silver  is  melted 
by  the  fire."  Kimchi  explains  it,  ".  not 
as  one  who  is  smelting  silver,  and  who 
removes  all  the  scoria  from  it,  and  so 
consumes  it  that  nothing  but  pure  silver 
-emains.  If  that  had  been  done,  but 
sw  of  you  would  have  been  left."  Vi- 
-inga  supposes  that  it  means,  that  God 
lad  sent  them  to  Babylon  to  be  purified, 
yet  it  was  not  to  be  done  with  silver. 
It  was  by  the  agency  of  a  people  who 
were  wicked,  sinful,  and  unbelieving. 
Amidst  this  variety  of  interpretation,  it 
is  difficult  to  determine  the  sense. 
Probably  it  may  be,  I  have  melted  thee, 
and  found  no  silver  ;  or  the  result  has 
not  been  that  you  have  been  shown  to 
be  pure  by  all  your  trials ;  and  thus  it 
will  agree  with  what  is  said  above,  that 
they  were  perverse,  false,  and  rebellious 
as  a  people.  IF  I  have  chosen  thee. 
Lowth  renders  this, "  I  have  tried  thee." 
The  Vulgate  and  the  LXX,  however, 
render  it,  "  I  have  chosen  thee."  The 
word  here   used    (from    -iflS    bahhdr) 

-     T 

means,  according  to  Gesenius,  1.  To 
prove,  to  try,  to  examine,  and  the  pri- 
mary idea,  according  to  him,  is  that  of 
rubbing  with  the  lapis  Lydius,  or  touch- 
stone, or  else  of  cutting  in  pieces  for  the 
purpose  of  examining.  2.  It  means  to 
approve,  choose,  or  select.  This  is  the 
most  common  signification  in  the  He- 
brew Bible.  Job  ix.  14,  xv.  5,  xxix. 
25.  Gen.  xiii.  11.  Ex.  xvii.  9.  Josh.  xxiv. 
15.     3.  To  delight  in.     Gen.  vi.  2.  Isa. 


glory  unto  another. 

W  Deut  32.  21,27. 


X  ch.  42.  8. 


i.  29.  Probably  the  meaning  here  ie, 
*  I  have  proved,  or  tried  thee  in  the  fur- 
nace of  affliction.'  It  was  true,  how- 
ever, that  God  had  chosen  or  selected 
their  nation  to  be  his  people  when  the} 
were  suffering  in  the  furnace  of  afflic- 
tion in  Egypt ;  and  it  is  also  true  that 
God  chooses  sinners  now,  or  converts 
them,  as  the  result  of  heavy  affliction. 
Possibly  this  may  be  the  idea,  that  their 
affliction  had  prepared  them  to  embrace 
his  offers  and  to  seek  consolation  in  him  ; 
and  he  may  design  to  teach  that  one 
effect  of  affliction  is  to  prepare  the  mind 
to  embrace  the  offers  of  mercy.  If  In 
the  furnace  of  affliction.  Referring  par- 
ticularly to  their  trials  in  Babylon. 
Afflictions  are  often  likened  to  fire — 
from  the  fact  that  fire  is  used  to  purify 
or  try  metals,  and  afflictions  have  the 
same  object  in  reference  to  the  people 
of  God. 

11.  For  mine  own  sake.  See  ver.  9 
The  expression  here  is  repeated  to  de- 
note emphasis.  He  had  thrown  them 
into  the  furnace  of  affliction  on  his  own 
account,  i.  e.  in  order  that  his  own 
name  should  not  be  profaned  by  their 
irreligion  and  idolatry,  and  that  the 
glory  which  was  due  to  him  should  not 
be  given  to  idols.  IT  For  how  should 
my  name  be  polluted  ?  The  sense  is,  that 
it  would  be  inconsistent  with  his  perfec- 
tions to  see  his  name  profaned  without 
endeavouring  to  correct  and  prevent  it ; 
and  in  order  to  this,  that  he  brought 
these  afflictions  upon  them.  They  had 
profaned  his  name  by  their  irreligion 
and  hypocrisy.  In  order  to  ccect  this 
evil,  and  to  prevent  it  in  future,  ne  had 
brought  these  national  judgments  on 
them,  and  removed  them  to  Babylon. 
The  doctrine  here  taught  is,  that  when 
the  conduct  of  God's  professed  people  ia 
such  as  to  dishonour  God,  and  to  mak< 
his  name  a  subject  of  reproach  with  th* 
wicked,  he  will  visit  them  with  heavy 
judgments.  He  cannot  indulge  them  in 
a  course  of  life  which  will  reflect  dis- 
honour on  his  own  name.   V  And  I  will 
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12  Hearken  unto  me,  O  Jacob 
and  Israel,  my  called  ;  I  am  he : 
[a  am  the  first,  I  also  am  the  last. 

13  Mine  6hand  also  hath  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  earth,  and 
*  my  right  hand  hath  spanned  the 

a  Rev.  22.  18.  b  Pa.  102.  25. 

4  or,  the  palm  of  my  Tight  hand,  hath  spread 
out.  c  ch.  40.  26. 

not  give  my  glory  unto  another.  See 
this  explained  in  the  Note  on  ch.  xlii.  8. 
The  sense  here  is  this.  The  Jews  had, 
as  a  nation,  been  prone  to  ascribe  to  idols 
that  which  was  due  to  God  alone.  To 
correct  this,  and  to  make  an  effectual 
reform,  he  had  removed  them  to  Baby- 
lon, and  doomed  them  to  a  long  and 
painful  captivity  there.  It  may  be  add- 
ed that  the  punishment  was  effectual, 
and  that  their  long  trial  in  Babylon 
served  entirely  to  correct  all  their  idola- 
trous propensities  as  a  nation. 

12.  Hearken  unto  me.  This  is  a 
solemn  call  on  the  Jews  in  Babylon  to 
attend  to  what  he  was  now  about  to 
say.  It  is  the  commencement  of  a  new 
part  of  the  argument,  containing  the  as- 
surance that  he  would  deliver  them,  and 
utterly  destroy  the  Chaldeans.  He  be- 
gins, therefore,  by  asserting  that  he  is 
the  only  true  God,  and  that  he  is  able 
to  accomplish  all  his  purposes.  1T  My 
called.  The  people  whom  I  have  cho- 
sen, or  called.  IT  /  am  he.  I  am  the 
same  ;  or  I  am  the  true  and  only  God. 
1T  I  am  the  first.  See  Notes  ch.  xli.  4. 
xli  v.  6. 

13.  Mine  hand  also  hath  laid,  &c. 
I  am  the  Creator  of  all  things,  and  I 
have  all  power,  and  am  abundantly  able 
to  deliver  you  from  all  your  foes.  V  And 
my  right  hand  hath  spanned  the  heav- 
ens. Marg.  The  palm  of  my  right 
hand  hath  spread  out.  The  sense  is, 
that  he  by  his  right  hand  had  spanned, 
or  measured  the  heavens.  The  phrase 
is  designed  to  show  his  greatness,  and 
his  power.  See  it  explained  in  Note  ch. 
xl.  12.  IT  When  I  call  unto  them. 
See  Note  on  ch.  xl.  26.  The  sense 
here  ia,  that  he  who  had  power  thus 
lo  command  the  hosts  of  heaven,  and 
lc   secure   their  perfect    obedience    by 


heavens :  wlicn  I  ccall  unto  them, 
they  stand  up  together. 

14  All  ye,  assemble  your- 
selves, and  hear  ;  which  among 
them  hath  declared  these  things  ? 
The  Lord  hath  loved*  him  ;  he 
will*  do  his  pleasure  on  Babylon, 

d  Mark  10.  21.  c  ch.  41.  28. 

his  word,  had  power  also  to  defend  his 
people,  and  to  deliver  them  from  their 
foes,  and  conduct  them  in  safety  to  then 
own  land. 

14.  All  ye,  assemble  yourselves,  and 
hear.  Ye  Jews  who  are  in  Babylon. 
Gather  together,  and  listen  to  the  assu 
ranee  that  God  is  able  to  protect  you, 
and  that  he  will  certainly  restore  you  to 
your  own  country.  1T  Which  among 
them.  Who  among  the  heathen.  IT  Kath 
declared  these  things  ?  The  things  re- 
lating to  the  destruction  of  Babylon,  and 
the  rescue  of  his  people.  This  is  an 
appeal  similar  to  that  which  God  has 
often  made,  that  he  alone  can  predict 
future  events.  None  of  the  astrologers, 
soothsayers,  or  diviners  of  Babylon  had 
been  able  to  foretell  the  expedition  and 
the  conquests  of  Cyrus,  and  the  capture 
of  the  city.  If  they  had  been  able  to 
foresee  the  danger,  they  might  have 
guarded  against  it,  and  the  city  might 
have  been  saved.  But  God  had  pre- 
dicted it  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  be- 
fore it  occurred,  and  this  demonstrated, 
therefore,  that  he  alone  was  God.  1T  The 
Lord  hath  loved  him.  Lowth  renders 
this,  "  he  whom  Jehovah  hath  loved 
will  execute  his  will  on  Babylon."  The 
LXX  render  it,  "  loving  thee,  I  will  ex- 
ecute thy  will  against  Babylon."  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  refers  to  Cyrus, 
and  that  the  meaning  is,  that  he  whom 
Jehovah  had  loved  would  accomplish 
his  will  on  Babylon.  It  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  that  Jehovah  was  pleased 
with  his  moral  character,  or  that  he  was 
a  pious  man  (comp.  Notes  on  ch.  xli. 
2)  ;  but  that  he  was  so  well  pleased 
with  him  as  an  instrument  to  accomplish 
his  purposes  that  he  chose  to  employ 
him  for  that  end.  tf  He  will  do  hi* 
pleasure  on  Babylon.     He  will  acccm. 
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and  his  arm  shall  be  on  the  Chal- 
deans. 

15  I,  even  I,  have  spoken  ;  ytti, 
I  have  called  him  :  I  rhave 
brought  him,  and  he  shall  make 
his  way  prosperous. 

g  Ezra  l.  2. 

plish  all  his  desire  on  that  city :  that  is, 
he  will  take,  and  subdue  it.  The  word 
"  his"  here  may  refer  either  to  Cyrus,  or 
to  Jehovah.  Probably  it  means  that 
Cyrus  would  do  to  Babylon  what  would 
be  pleasing  to  Jehovah.  IT  And  his 
arm.  The  arm  is  a  symbol  of  strength, 
and  is  the  instrument  by  which  we  ex- 
ecute our  purposes. 

15.  7,  even  I,  have  spoken.  The 
word  "  I "  is  repeated  to  give  emphasis, 
and  to  furnish  the  utmost  security  that 
it  should  be  certainly  accomplished.  It 
means  that  Jehovah,  and  he  alone,  had 
declared  this,  and  that  it  was  entirely 
by  his  power  that  Cyrus  had  been  raised 
up,  and  had  been  made  prosperous. 
IT  Yea,  I  have  called  him.  See  Note 
ch.  xli.  2.  H  I  have  brought  him.  I 
have  led  him  on  his  way  in  his  con- 
quests, f  And  he  shall  make  his  way 
prosperous.  There  is  a  change  of  per- 
son in  this  verse  from  the  first  to  the 
third  which  is  quite  common  in  the 
writings  of  Isaiah. 

16.  Come  ye  near  unio  me.  See 
ver.  14.  IT  /  hace  not  spoken  in  secret. 
See  Notes  ch.  xlv.  19.  The  idea  here 
is,  that  he  had  foretold  the  raising  up  of 
Cyrus,  and  his  agency  in  delivering  his 
people,  in  terms  so  plain  that  it  could 
not  be  pretended  that  it  was  conjectured, 
and  so  clear  that  there  was  no  ambigui- 
ty. T  From  the  time  that  it  was,  there 
am  I.  From  the  moment  when  the 
purpose  was  formed,  and  when  it  began 
to  be  accomplished,  I  was  present.  The 
meaning  is,  that  every  thing  in  regard 
to  raising  up  Cyrus,  and  to  the  delivery 
of  his  people  from  Babylon,  had  been 
entirely  under  Ills  direction.  IT  And 
now  the  Lord  God,  and  his  Spirit,  hath 
geiit  me.  There  is  evidently  a  change 
m  the  speaker  here.  In  the  former  part 
©f  the  verse,  it  is  God  who  is  the 
Jneaker.     But  here  it  is  he  who  is  sent 


16  Come  ye  near  unto  me. 
hear  ye  this ;  I  nave  not  spoken 
in  secret  from  the  beginning ; 
from  the  time  that  it  was,  there 
am  I  :  and  now  the  Lord  Got* 
and  his  Spirit  hath  sent  me. 

i  ch.  61.  11.    Zech.  2.  8,  9--11.    Luke  4.  18-91. 

to  bear  the  message.  Or,  if  this  should 
be  regarded,  as  Lowth  and  many 
others  suppose,  as  the  Messiah  who  is 
speaking  to  the  exiled  Jews,  then  it  is 
an  assertion  that  he  had  been  sent  by 
the  Lord  God  and  his  Spirit.  There  is 
an  ambiguity  in  the  original  which  is 
not  retained  in  our  common  translation. 
The  Hebrew  is,  "  and  now  the  Lord 
Jehovah  hath  sent  me,  and  his  Spirit ;" 
and  the  meaning  may  be  either,  as  in 
our  version,  that  Jehovah  and  his  Spirit 
were  united  in  sending  the  person  re- 
ferred to ;  or  that  Jehovah  had  sent 
him,  and  at  the  same  time  had  also  sent 
his  Spirit  to  accompany  what  he  saH 
Grotius  renders  it,  "  the  Lord  by  his 
Spirit  has  given  me  these  com- 
mands." Jerome  understands  the  word 
"  Spirit"  as  in  the  nominative  case,  and 
as  meaning  that  the  Spirit  united  with 
Jehovah  in  sending  the  person  referred 
to.  Dominus  Deus  misit  me,  el  spiritus 
ejus.  The  Septuagint,  like  the  Hebrew 
is  ambiguous  :  Nw  icvpios  Kvpi»s  a-stivrtiht 
fje,  K<ti  to  7rv£vfta  avruv.  The  Syriac 
has  the  same  ambiguity.  The  Targum 
of  Jonathan  renders  it,  "  and  now  Je- 
hovah (^)  God  hath  sent  me  and  his 
word/  It  is  perhaps  not  possible  to 
determine,  where  there  is  such  ambigu- 
ity in  the  form  of  the  sentence,  what  is 
the  exact  meaning.  As  it  is  not  com- 
mon, however,  in  the  Scriptures  to  speak 
of  the  Spirit  of  God  as  sending,  or 
commissioning  his  servants  ;  and  as  the 
object  of  the  speaker  here  is  evidently 
to  conciliate  respect  for  his  message  as 
being  inspired,  it  is  probably  to  be  re- 
garded as  meaning  that  he  had  been 
sent  by  Jehovah  and  was  accompanied 
with  the  influences  of  his  Spirit.  Ma- 
ny of  the  reformers,  and  others  since 
their  time,  have  supposed  that  this  re- 
fers to  the  Messiah,  and  have  endeav- 
oured  to  derive  a  demonstration  from 
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17  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  thy 
Redeemer,  the  Holy  One  of  Is- 
rael ;  I  am  the  Loud  thy  God 
which  teacheth771  thee  to  profit,71 
which  leadeth0  thee  by  the  way 
that  thou  shouldest  go. 

this  verse  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
The  argument  which  it  has  been  sup- 
posed these  words  furnish  on  that  sub- 
•ect    is,    that    three   persons    are   here 
spoken  of,  the  person  who  sends,  i.  e. 
God    the    Father ;    the   person   who  is 
sent,  i.  e.  the  Messiah  ;  and   the   Spirit 
who    concurs   in    sending   him,   or   by 
whom  he  is  endowed.      But  the   evi- 
dence that  this  refers  to  the   Messiah  is 
too  slight  to  lay  the  foundation  for  such 
an  argument ;  and  nothing  is  gained  to 
the  cause  of  truth  by  such  forced  inter- 
pretations.      It    would    require    more 
time,   and  toil,  and  ingenuity,  to    de- 
monstrate that  this  passage  had  refer- 
ence to  the  Messiah,  than  it  would  to 
demonstrate  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
and  the  divinity  of  the  Redeemer,  from 
the    unequivocal    declarations   of  the 
New  Testament.     The  remark  of  Cal- 
vin on  this  verse,  and  on  this  mode  of 
interpretation,   is   full   of    good   sense : 
"  This  verse  interpreters  explain  in  dif- 
ferent ways.     Many  refer  it  to  Christ, 
but  the  prophet  designs  no  such  thing. 
Cavenda  autcm  sunt  nobis  violcnta}  ct 
coactcs.   inter •prctalioncs.     Such    forced 
and    violent  interpretations   are    to   be 
avoided."     The    scope   of  the   passage 
demands,   as   it   seems    to   me,  that   it 
should  be   referred  to  the  prophet  him- 
self.    His  object  is,  to  state  that  he  had 
not  come  at  his  own  instance,  or  with- 
out being  commissioned.     He  had  been 
sent  by  God,  and  was  attended  by  the 
Spirit    of    inspiration.       He      foretold 
events  which  the  Spirit  of  God  alone 
could   make   known   to   men.       It   is, 
therefore,  a  strong  asseveration  that  his 
words   demanded   their   attention,  and 
that  they  had   every  ground  of  consola- 
tion, and  every  possible  evidence  that 
they  would  be  rescued  from  their  bond- 
age.    It  is  a  full  claim  to  divine  inspi- 
Vition,  and  is  one  of  the  many  assertions 


18  Op  that  thou  hadst  heark- 
ened to  my  commandments  !  then 
had  thy'  peace  been  as  a  river, 
and  thy.  righteousness  as  the 
waves  of  the  sea  : 

m  Micah  4.  2.   n  Deut.  8. 17, 18.    n  Ps.  32.  9, 73.  24 
p  Ps.  81.  13-16.  q  Ps.  119.  165. 

which  are  found  in  the  Scriptures  where 
the  sacred  writers  claim  to  have  been 
sent  by  God,  and  taught  by  his  Spirit. 

17.  Thy  Redeemer.  See  Notes  eh. 
xli.  14,  xliii.  1.  IT  Which  teacheth 
thee  to  profit.  Teaching  you  what 
things  will  most  conduce  to  your  welfare. 
The  reference  here  is  chiefly  to  the  af- 
flictions which  they  suffered  in  Babylon. 
IT  Which  leadeth  thee.  I  am  thy  con- 
ductor and  guide.  God  taught  them, 
as  he  does  his  people  now,  by  his  Provi- 
dence, his  revealed  word,  and  his  Spirit, 
the  way  in  which  they  ought  to  go.  It 
is  one  of  his  characteristics  that  he  is 
the  guide  and  director  of  his  people. 

18.  0  that  thou  hadst  hearkened 
to  my  commandments  I  This  ex- 
presses the  earnest  wish  and  desire  of 
God.  He  would  greatly  have  preferred 
that  they  should  have  kept  his  law. 
He  had  no  wish  that  they  should  sin, 
and  that  these  judgments  should  come 
upon  them.  The  doctrine  taught  here 
is,  that  God  greatly  prefers  that  men 
should  keep  his  laws.  He  does  not  de- 
sire that  they  should  be  sinners,  or  that 
they  should  be  punished.  It  was  so  with 
regard  to  the  Jews ;  and  it  is  so  with 
regard  to  all.  In  all  cases,  at  all  times, 
and  with  reference  to  all  his  creatures, 
he  prefers  holiness  to  sin  ;  he  sincerely 
desires  that  there  should  be  perfect  obe- 
dience to  his  commandments.  It  is  to 
be  remarked  also  that  this  is  not  merely 
prospective,  or  a  declaration  in  the  ab- 
stract. It  relates  to  sin  which  had  been 
actually  committed,  and  proves  that 
even  in  regard  to  that,  God  would  have 
preferred  that  it  had  not  been  commit- 
ted. A  declaration  remarkably  similar 
to  this  occurs  in  Ps.  lxxxi.  13— 1C  : 

0  that  my  peop.e  had  hearkened  unto  me. 
And  Israel  had  walked  in  my  ways  : 

1  should  soon  have  subdued  their  enemies, 
And  turned  their  hand  against  their  adversaries- 
The  haters  of  ,he  Lord  should  have  submittal? 

themselves  unto  him : 
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19  Thy  seed  also  had  been  as 
the  sand,  and  the  offspring  of  thy 
bowels  like  the  gravel  thereof; 

But  their  time  should  have  endured  for  ever. 
He  should  have  fed  them  also  with  the  finest  of 

the  wheat ; 
And  with  honey  out  of  the  rock  should  I  have 

satisfied  thee. 

Comp.  Isa.  v.  1-7.    Ezek.  xviii.  23-32. 
Deut.  xxii.  29.    Luke  xix.  21.    Matt, 
xxiii.  37.     IT  Then  had  thy  peace  been 
as   a   river.      The   word    peace   here 
foibtfj  shahlom)  means  properly  whole- 
ness, soundness,  and  then  health,  wel- 
fare, prosperity,  good  of  every  kind.     It 
then  denotes  peace   as  opposed  to  war, 
and  also  concord  and  friendship.     Here 
it  evidently  denotes  prosperity  in  gene- 
ral, as  opposed  to  the  calamities  which 
actually  came  upon  them.    IT  As  a  river. 
That  is,  abundant — like  a  full,  flowing 
river  that  fills  the  banks,  and  that  con- 
veys fertility  and  blessedness  through  a 
land.    "  The  heathen,  in  order  to  repre- 
sent the  universal  power  and  beneficence 
of  Jupiter,  used  the  symbol  of  a  river 
flowing  from  his  throne  ;  and  to  tlus  the 
Sycophant  in  Plautus  alludes  (Trium. 
act  4,  Sc.  2,  v.  98),  in  his  saying  that 
he  had  been  at  the  head  of  that  river : 

Ad  caput  amnis,  quod  de  coelo  exoritur,  sub  solio 
Jovis." 

Wemyss'  Key  to  the  Symbolical  Lan- 
guage of  Scripture,  Art.  River.  Rivers 
are  often  used  by  the  sacred  writers,  and 
particularly  by  Isaiah,  as  symbolical  of 
plenty  and  prosperity.  Isa.  xxxii.  2, 
xxxiii.  31,  xli.  18,  xliii.  19.  T  And  thy 
righteousness.  The  holiness  and  purity 
of  the  nation.  Religion,  with  all  its  in- 
estimable benefits,  would  have  abounded 
to  the  utmost  extent.  Instead  of  the 
prevailing  idolatry  and  corruption,  the 
hypocrisy  and  insincerity  which  had 
abounded,  and  which  made  it  necessary 
for  God  to  remove  them,  they  would 
have  been  distinguished  for  sincerity, 
purity,  love,  and  holy  living.  And  this 
proves  that  God  would  have  preferred 
the  prevalence  of  holiness,  f  As  the 
waves  of  the  sea.  What  can  be  a  more 
beautiful  or  sublime  image  than  this  ? 
What  can  more  strikingly  represent  the 
abundance  of  the  blessings  which  reli- 


his  name  should  no:  have  been 
cut  off  nor  destroyed  from  before 


me. 


gion  would  have  conferred  on  the  land  1 
The  waves  of  the  sea  are  an  emblem  of 
plenty.  They  seem  to  be  boundless. 
They  are  constantly  rolling.  And  so 
their  righteousness  would  have  been 
without  a  limit  ;  and  would  have  rolled 
unceasingly  its  rich  blessings  over  the 
land.  Who  can  doubt  that  this  would 
have  been  a  better  state,  a  condition  to 
have  been  preferred  to  that  which  actu- 
ally existed 1 

19.   Thy  seed  also.     Im.vad  of  being 
reduced  to  a  small  number  by  the  ca- 
lamities incident  to  war,  and  being  com- 
paratively a  small  and  powerless  people 
sighing   in   captivity,  you  would  have 
been  a  numerous   and  mighty  nation. 
This  is  another  of  the  blessings  which 
would  have  followed  from  obedience  to 
the  commands  of  God  ;  and  it  proves 
that  a  people  who  are  virtuous  and  pi- 
ous will  become  numerous  and  mighty. 
Vice,  and  the  diseases,  the  wars,  and 
the  divine  judgments  consequent  on  vice, 
tend  to  depopulate  a  nation,  and  to  make 
it  feeble.     7  As  the  sand.     This  is  of- 
ten used  to  denote  a  great  and  indefinite 
number.     Gen.  xxii.  17,  xxxii.  12,  xli. 
49.  Josh.  xi.  4.    Judg.  vii.  12.  1  Sam. 
xiii.  5.   2  Sam.  xvii.  11.    1  Kings  it. 
20-29.    Job  xxix.   18.    Ps.  cxxxix.  18. 
Note  Isa.  x.  22.  Hos.  i.  10.  Rev.  xx.  8. 
IT  And  the  offspring  of  thy  bowels.    On 
the  meaning  of  the  word  used  here,  see 
Note  Isa.  xxii.  24.     f  Like  the  gravel 
thereof.      Literally,  "  and  the  ofHpriu,-! 
of  thy  bowels  shall  be  like  its  bowels," 
i.  e.  like  the  offspring  of  the  sea.     Th» 
phrase  refers  probably  rather  to  the  fish 
es  of  the  sea,  or  the  innumerable  multi 
tudes  of  animals  that  swim  in  the  sea 
than  to  the  gravel.     There  is  no  plac« 
where  the  word  means  gravel.    Jerome 
however,  renders   it,  ut  lapili   ejus — 
as  its  pebbles;   the  LXX,  Jj$  o    ■yovi, 
rrn  yd?,  as  the  dust  of  ihe  earth.     The 
Chaldee  also  renders   it,  as   the   rtonca 
of  the  sea  ;  and  the  Syriac  also.      The 
sense  is  essentially  the  same — that  the 
number   of    the   people   cf  th«?   nation 
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20  Go  sye  forth  of  Babylon, 
flee  ye  from  the  Chaldeans,  with 
a  voice  of  singing  declare  ye, 
tell  this,  utter  it  even  to  the  end 
of  the  earth  ;  say  ye,  The  Lord 
hath  redeemed*  his  servant  Ja- 
cob. 

21  And  they  thirsted  not  when 


would  have  been  vast.  IT  His  name 
should  not  have  been  cut  off.  This 
does  not  imply  of  necessity  that  they 
had  ceased  to  be  a  nation  when  they 
were  in  Babylon,  but  the  meaning  is, 
that  if  they  had  been,  and  would  con- 
tinue to  be  obedient,  their  national  ex- 
istence would  have  been  perpetuated  to 
the  end  of  time.  When  they  ceased  to 
be  a  distinct  nation,  and  their  name  was 
blotted  out  among  the  kingdoms  of  the 
earth,  it  was  for  national  crime  and  un- 
belief.    Rom.  xi.  20. 

20.  Go  ye  forth  of  Balylon.  The 
prophet  now  directly  addresses  those  who 
were  in  exile  in  Babylon,  and  commands 
them  to  depart  from  it.  The  design  of 
this  its,  to  furnish  the  assurance  that  they 
should  be  delivered,  and  to  show  them 
the  duty  of  leaving  the  place  of  their 
long  captivity  when  the  opportunity  of 
doing  it  should  occur.  It  is  also  de- 
signed to  show  that  when  it  should  oc- 
cur it  would  be  attended  with  great  joy 
and  rejoicing.  %  Flee  ye  from  the  Chal- 
deans with  a  voice  of  singing.  With 
the  utmost  exultation  and  joy.  They 
ehould  rejoice  that  their  captivity  was 
ended  ;  they  should  exult  at  the  pros- 
pect of  being  restored  again  to  their  own 
land.  IF  Utter  it  even  to  the  end  of  the 
earth.  It  is  an  event  so  great  and  won- 
derful that  all  the  nations  should  be 
made  acquainted  with  it.  IF  The  Lord 
hath  redeemed,  &c.  Jehovah  has  res- 
cued from  captivity  his  people.  See 
Notes  ch.  xliii.  1. 

21.  And  they  thirsted  not.  This  is 
a  part  of  that  for  which  they  would  be 
called  t©  celebrate  his  name.  It  was 
not  mere.y  that  he  had  redeemed  them, 
but  that  he  had  abundantly  provided  for 
their  wants  in  the  desert,  and  guided 
ihem  safe  through  the  pathless  wilder- 

vol.  it. — 9* 


re  led  them  through  the  de setts,* 
he  caused  the  waters'*  to  flow  out 
of  the  rock  for  them  ;  he  clave 
the  rock  also,  and  the  waters 
gushed  out. 

2  2   There  is  n  o  pe  ac  e  /  sai  i  h  t  h  e 
Loud,  unto  the  wicked. 


8  Jer.  51.  6.  45. 
d  Ex.  17.  6. 


c  2  Sam.  7.  23. 
/  ch.  37.  .21. 


ness  to  their  own  land.  See  Notes  eli. 
xxxv.  6,  7,  xli.  17,  18.  IT  He  caused 
the  waters  to  flow  out  of  the  rock  for 
them.  The  allusion  here  is  undoubted- 
ly to  the  fact  that  God  caused  the  wa- 
ters to  flow  out  of  the  rock  that  Mose3 
smote  in  the  wilderness.  Ex.  xvii.  6. 
Num.  xx.  11.  This  is  not  ,o  be  regard- 
ed as  literally  true  that  God  would,  in 
like  manner,  smite  the  rocks  and  cause 
waters  to  flow  by  miracle  on  their  re- 
turn from  Babylon.  There  is  no  record 
that  any  such  event  took  place,  ajid  it  is 
not  necessary  so  to  understand  this  pas- 
sage. It  is  a  part  of  the  triumphant 
song  which  they  are  represented  as  sing- 
ing after  their  return  to  their  own  land. 
In  that  song,  they  celebrate  his  g-'aciour* 
interposition  in  language  that  was  famil- 
iar to  them,  and  by  illustrations  thai 
were  well  known.  They  therefore  speak 
of  his  mercy  to  them  as  if  he  had  smit- 
ten the  rock  in  the  desert  on  their  return, 
and  caused  the  waters  to  flow  ;  and  the 
sense  is,  that  his  mercy  to  them  then 
was  similar  to  his  goodness  to  their  fa- 
thers when  he  led  them  to  the  land  of  pro- 
mise. He  met  all  their  necessities  ;  and 
his  gracious  interposition  was  experienc- 
ed all  the  way  as  really  as  though  he  had 
smitten  the  rock,  or  caused  cool  and  re- 
freshing fountains  to  break  out  in  the 
desert. 

22.  There  is  no  peace,  saith  the  Lord, 
unto  the  wicked.  This  verse  contains 
a  sentiment  whose  truth  no  one  can 
doubt.  To  the  transgressor  of  the  lawa 
of  God  there  can  be  no  permanent  peace, 
enjoyment,  or  prosperity.  The  word 
peace  is  used  in  the  Scriptures  in  al] 
these  senses.  See  note  on  ver.  18,  of 
this  chapter.  There  may  be  the  appear- 
ance of  joy,  and  there  may  be  tempora- 
ry prosperity.     But  there  is  no  abkling. 
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substantial,  permar.ent  happiness,  such 
as  is  enjoyed  by  those  m  ho  fear  and  love 
God.      This  sentiment  occurs  not  un- 
frequently  in  Isaiah.     It  is  repeated  in 
ch.  lvii.  21 ;  and  in  ch.  lvii.  20,  he  says 
that  "  the  wicked  are  like  the  troubled 
sea  when  it  cannot  rest,  whose  waters 
East  up  mire  and  dirt."  Of  the  truth  of 
the   declaration  here   there  can  be  no 
doubt ;  but  it  is  not  perfectly  apparent 
why  it  is  introduced  here.     It  is  proba- 
bly a  part  of  the  song  with  which  they 
would  celebrate  their  return  ;  and  it  may 
have   been   used   for   one    of    the   fol- 
lowing  reasons.      (1.)    As   a    general 
maxim,  expressed  in  view  of  the  joy 
which  they  had  in  their  return  to  their 
own   land.     They  had  elevated  peace 
and  triumph  and  joy.     This  was  pro- 
duced by  the  fact  that  they  had  evidence 
that  they  were  the  objects  of  the  divine 
favour  and  protection.  Plow  natural  was 
it  in  view  of  these  blessings  to  say,  that 
me  wicked  had  no  such  comfort,  and  in 
general,  that  there  was  no  peace  to  them 
of  any  kind,  or  from   any  quarter.     Or 
(2)  it  may   have  been  uttered  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  many  of  their  country- 
men may  have   chosen   to   remain   in 
Babylon   when  they  returned  to    their 
own  land.     They  probably  formed  con- 
nexions there,  amassed  wealth,  and  re- 
fused to  attend  those  who  returned  to 
Judea  to  rebuild  the  temple.     And  the 
meaning  may  be,  that  they,  amidst  all 
the  wealth  which  they  might  have  gain- 
ed, and  amidst  the  idolatries  which  pre- 
vailed in  Babylon,  could  never  enjoy  the 
peace  which  they  now  had  in  their  re- 
turn to  the  land  of  their  fathers. — What- 
ever was  the  reason  why  it  was  here 
used,  it  contains  a  most  important  truth 
which  demands  the  attention  of  all  men. 
The  wicked,  as  a  matter  of  sober  truth 
and  verity,  have  no  permanent  and  sub- 
stantial peace  and  joy.  They  have  none 
(1)  in  the  act  of  wickedness.     Sin  may 
be  attended  with  the   gratifications  of 
bad  passions,  but  in  the  act  of  sinning, 
fcs  such,  there  can  be   no   substantial 


happiness.     (2.)   They  have   no  solid, 
substantial,  elevated  peace  in  the  busi- 
ness or  the  pleasures  of  life.    This  world 
can  furnish  no  such  joys  as  are  derived 
from  the  hope  of  a  life  to  come.     Plea- 
sures "  pall  upon  the  sense,"  riches  take 
wings  ;  disappointment  comes  ;  and  the 
highest   earthly   and    sensual    pleasure 
leaves  a  sad  sense  of  want — a  feeling 
that  there  is  something  in  the  capacities 
and  wants  of  the  undying  mind  which 
has  not  been  filled.     (3.)  They  have  no 
peace    of    conscience ;    no    deep    and 
abiding  conviction  that  they  are  right. 
They  are  often  troubled  ;  and  there  is 
nothing  which  this  world  can  furnish 
which  will  give  peace  to  a  bosom  that 
is  agitated  with  a  sense  of  the  guilt  of 
sin.      (4.)   They  have  no  peace  on  a 
death-bed.      There    may    be    stupidity, 
callousness,  insensibility,  freedom  from 
much  pain  or  alarm.     But  that  is  not 
peace,  any  more  than  sterility  is  fruit- 
fulness  ;  or  than  death  is  life  ;  or  than 
the    frost    of  winter  is  the  verdure   of 
spring ;  or   than   a  desert   is  a  fruitful 
field.  (5.)  There  is  often  in  these  circum- 
stances the  reverse  of  peace.     There  is 
not  only  no  positive  peace,  but  there  is 
the  opposite.    There  is  often  disappoint- 
ment, care,  anxiety,  disti  ess,  deep  alarm, 
and  the  awful  apprehension  of  eternal 
wrath.     There  is  no  situation  in  life  or 
death,  where  the   sinner  can  certainly 
calculate  on  peace,  or  where  he  will  be 
sure  to  find  it.     There  is  every  proba- 
bility that  his  mind  will  be  often  filled 
with  alarm,  and  that  his  death-bed  will 
be  one  of  despair.  (6.)  There  is  no  peace 
to  the  wicked    beyond   the    grave.     A 
sinner  can  have  no  peace  at  the  judg- 
ment bar  of  God;  he  can  have  no  peace 
in  hell.     In  all  the  future  world  there  ia 
no  place  where  he  can  find  repose  ;  and 
whatever  this  life  may  be,  even  if  it  be 
a  life  of  prosperity  and  external  comfort, 
yet  to  him  there  will  be  no  prosperity  in 
the  future  world,  and  no  external  or  in- 
ternal peace  there. 
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CHAPTER  XLIX. 

ANALYSIS. 

In  the  chapters  which  precede  this,  the  deliverance  from  Babylon  has  been  tnc  main  subject  »f  th« 
prophecy.  There  has  been,  indeed,  decided  reference  in  many  places  to  the  Messiah  and  hist  mes  ; 
out  the  primary  idea  lias  been  the  restoration  from  Dabylon.  In  th.s  chapter,  it  has  been  cotnn  only 
supposed  that,  the  Messiah  is  introduced  directly  and  personally,  ard  that  there  is  a  primary  reference 
to  him  and  his  work.  There  has  been,  indeed,  great  difference  of  opinion  among  interpreters  on  this 
point ,  but  the  common  sentiment  has  been,  that  the  chapter  lias  a  direct  reference  to  him.  Some 
of  the  opinions  which  have  been  held  may  he  briefly  referred  to  as  introductory  to  the  exposition  of 
the  chapter — since  tjie  exposition  of  the  whole  chapter  will  he  affected  by  the  view  which  is  taken 
of  its  primary  and  main  design.  This  statement  will  be  abridged  from  Hengstenberg,  Chrfstology, 
vol.  1. 

1.  According  to  some,  the  people  of  Israel  are  here  introduced  as  speaking.  This  is  the  opinion 
of  Paulua,  Doederlin,  and  Bosenmuller.  The  argument  on  which  Kosenmuller  relies  is,  that  in  ver. 
3,  the  speaker  is  expressly  called  "  Israel."  According  to  this  idea,  the  whole  people  are  represented 
as  a  prophet  who  is  here  introduced  as  speaking  ;  who  had  lahouredin  vain  ;  and  who,  though  Israel 
was  not  to  be  gathered,  was  in  future  times  to  be  the  instructor  of  the  whole  world,  vs.  4--P.  Yet 
this  interpretation  is  forced  and  unnatural  To  say  nothing  of  the  impropriety  of  representing  the 
collected  Jewish  people  as  a  prophet— an  idea  not  to  be  found  elsewhere  ;  accordi  p  to  this  interpre- 
tation the  people  are  represented  as  labouring  in  vain,  when  as  yet  they  had  mac  e  no  effort  for  the 
conversion  of  the  heathen,  and  in  ver.  5,  this  same  people,  as  a  prophet,  is  represented  as  "  not 
gathered,"  and  then  in  ver.  6,  turning  to  the  Gentiles  in  order  to  be  a  light  to  them,  and  for  salvation 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  It  should  be  added  also,  that  even  the  ancient  Jewish  commentators  who 
have  applied  ch.  liii.  to  the  Jewish  People  have  not  ventured  on  such  an  interpretation  here.  The 
only  argument  on  which  Bosenmuller  relies  in  favour  of  this  interpretation— that  drawn  from  the 
tact  that  the  name  "  Israel  "  is  given  to  the  speaker — will  be  considered  in  the  Notes  on  ver  3. 

2.  Accordin?  to  others,  the  prophet  here  refers  to  himself  This  opinion  was  held  by  Jarrhi, 
Aben  Ezra,  Kimchi,  Grotius,  and  among  recent  interpreters,  by  Koppe,  Hensler,  and  Staudlin  But 
this  interpretation  has  little  probability.  It  is  incredible  that  the  prophet  should  speak  of  himself  as 
the  light  of  the  heathen  world.  The  speaker  represents  himself  as  not  satisfied  i  ver.  6)  that  the 
Jewish  people  should  be  given  to  him,  but  as  sent  lor  the  salvation  of  the  ends  of  the  earth.  B-fore 
this  same  individual  who  thus  speaks,  and  who  is  rejected  and  despised  by  the  Jewish  people,  kings 
and  princes  are  represented  as  prostrating  themselves  with  the  deepest  reverence,  ver  7.  But  it  is 
certain  that  Isaiah  never  formed  any  such  extravagant  expectations  for  himself.  Besides,  there  is 
the  same  objection  to  applying  the  name  "  Israel"  (ver.  3)  to  the  prophet  Isaiah  which  theie  is  to  the 
Messiah. 

3.  Gesenius  supposes  that  this  refers  not  to  the  prophet  I-saiah  alone,  but  to  the  collective  body  of 
the  prophets  as  represented  by  him.  But  to  this  view  also  there  are  insuperable  objections.  (1.)  Every 
thing  in  the  statement  here  proves  that  the  subject  is  an  individual,  and  not  a  mere  personification. 
The  personal  pronouns  arc  used  throughout  (see  vs.  1,  2. 4,  &c),  and  the  whole  aspect  of  the  account 
is  that  relating  to  an  individual.  It  would  be  as  proper  to  regard  a  statement  made  any  where  respect- 
ing an  individual  a.s  referring  to  some  collective  body  as  to  interpret  this  in  this  manner.  (2.)  Tho 
prophets  taken  collectively  cannot  bear  the  name  "  Israel "  (ver.  3)  ;  and  even  Geeenius  admits  this, 
and  in  order  to  evade  the  force  of  it,  denies  the  genuineness  of  the  word  "  Israel  "  in  the  third  verse. 
(3.)  The  prophet.s  nowhere  represent  themselves  as  called  to  exert  an  influence  on  the  heathen  world, 
but  their  representation  is,  that  the  heathen  would  be  converted  by  the  Messiah. 

4.  The  only  other  opinion  which  has  been  extensively  held  is  that  which  refers  the  chapter 
directly  to  the  Messiah.  This  was  the  opinion  of  the  Christian  fathers  generally,  and  is  the.  opinion 
of  Lowth,  Vitringa,  Calvin,  Hengstenberg,  and  of  most  modern  interpreters.  The  particular  reasons 
for  this  opinion  will  be  more  clearly  seen  in  the  Notes  on  the  chapter  itself  particularly  vs.  1-9.  In 
fa  .-our  of  this  interpretation  it  may  be  observed  in  general:  (1.)  That  if  the  other  interpretations  which 
have  been  referred  to  are  unlbunded,  it  follows  as  a  maiter  of  course  that  it  must  have  reference  to 
the  Messiah.  (2.)  The  accurate  agreement  of  the  words  and  phrases  in  the  prophecy  with  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Redeemer  as  developed  in  the  New  Testament,  proves  the  same  thing.  (3.)  It  is  refer- 
red to  the  times  of  the  Messiah  in  Acts  xiii.  47,  and  in  2  Cor.  vi  2. 

The  chapter  may  be  contemplated  under  the  following  division  of  parts,  or  subjects,  viz. : 

I.  The  Messiah  is  introduced  as  himself  speaking,  and  stating  the  object  of  his  mission  and  his 
rejection  by  the  Jewish  nat'on.  and  the  fact  that  he  would  be  for  a  light  to  the  Gentibs,  vs.  1-C. 
This  portion  consists  of  the  following  subjects : 

{a)  The  exordium,  in  which  ne  calls  the  distant  nations  to  hear  his  voice,  ver.  1. 

(1)  His  call  to  the  office  of  the  Messiah,  and  his  qualifications  for  the  work,  vs.  1—3.  He  was 
called  from  the  womb  (ver.  1) ;  he  was  eminently  endowed  lor  the  work,  as  a  sharp  sword,  or  a  pol- 
ished shaft  is  for  battle,  ver.  2;  he  was  the  selected  servant  of  God  by  whom  he  designed  to  be  glo- 
rified, ver.  3. 

(c)  The  want  of  success  in  his  work,  ver.  4.  He  had  laboured  in  vain,  yet  he  could  commit  his 
cause  to  God  with  the  certainty  of  entire  future  success,  and  with  the  assurance  of  the  divine  ap- 
probation. 

(d)  His  future  success  would  be  glorious,  vs.  5,  6.  He  would  yet  gather  in  the  tribes  of  rsrael,  and 
6c  for  e.  light  to  the.  heathen  world,  and  for  salvation  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

II.  A  direct  promise  from  JEHOVAH  to  the  Messiah  of  ultimate  success  in  his  work,  vs.  7— It. 
(a)  Men  would  indeed  despise  and  reject  him,  ver.  7. 

{b)  Yet  kings  and  princes  would  yet  arise  and  honour  him,  ver.  7. 

(e?  JEHOVAH  had  heard  him,  and  would  yet  give  him  for  a  covenant  to  the  world  ;  a  mediatoi 
.o  recover  the  earth  back  to  himself,  ver.  8. 

(d  He  would  lead  forth  the  prisoners,  and  those  who  sat  in  darkness,  ver.  9 ;  he  wouJd  protect  and 
provide  for  them  so  that  the  sun  should  not  ^mite  them,  and  so  that  their  want3  should  he  supplied, 
ver.  to  ;  he  would  remove  all  obstructions  f  om  their  path,  and  would  level  mountains  and  ^xait  vol 
evs,  ver.  11  ;  and  his  followers  would  come  from  far,  from  a  distant  land,  ver.  12. 
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III.  A  song  of  prai-e  in  view  of  the  glorious  results  of  the  work  of  tne  Messiah,  ver.  13. 

IV.  Zion  is  comforted  with  the  assurance  that  God  had  not  forgotten  h£r,  vs.  14—21. 

(a)  Zion  had  said  that  JEHOVAH  had  forgotten  her,  and  left  her  to  sull'er  alone  without  pit}  ot 
iwmpassion,  ver.  14. 

(6)  God  assures  her  that  he  could  no  more  forget  her  than  a  mother  could  ibrget  her  child,  ver.  15. 

(c)  He  had  egraven  hor  name  on  the  palms  of  his  hands,  ver.  16. 

(d)  All  her  enemies  and  destroyers  would  flee  away,  ver.  17. 

(r)  She  would  be  yet  decorated  and  adorned  as  a  bride,  instead  of  being  desolate  (ver.  18)  ;  and 
would  be  greatly  increased  and  enlarged  by  accessions  from  the  Gentile  world,  to  that  the  placo 
where  she  dwelt  would  be  too  strait  for  her,  vs.  19—21. 

V.  God  would  extend  salvation  with  all  its  blessings  to  the  Gentiles.  Kings  and  queen*  would 
Uecome  the  patrons  of  the  church  of  God,  and  all  the  foes  of  himself  and  his  cause  be  destroyer 
V9.  22— 2S. 


1  Listen,  O  isles,  unto  me ; 
and  hearken,  ye  people,  from 
afar ;  The  Lord  hath  called  me 


I.  Listen.  This  is  the  exordium,  or 
introduction.  According  to  the  inter- 
pretation which  refers  it  to  the  Messiah, 
it  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  voice  of  the 
Redeemer  calling  the  distant  parts  of 
the  earth  to  give  a  respectful  attention 
to  the  statement  of  his  qualifications  for 
his  work,  and  to  the  assurances  that  his 
salvation  would  be  extended  to  them. 
Comp.  ch.  xli.  1.  The  Redeemer  here 
is  to  be  regarded  as  having  already 
come  in  the  flesh,  and  as  having  been 
rejected  and  despised  by  the  Jews  (see 
vs.  4,  5),  and  as  now  turning  to  the  Gen- 
tile world  and  proffering  salvation  to 
them.  The  time  when  this  is  supposed 
to  occur,  therefore,  as  seen  by  the  pro- 
phet, is  when  the  Messiah  had  preached 
in  vain  to  his  own  countrymen,  and 
when  there  was  a  manifest  fitness  and 
propr*  'ty  in  his  extending  the  offer  of 
salvation  to  the  heathen  world.  IT  0 
isles.  Ye  distant  lands.  See  Note  ch. 
xli.  1.  The  word  is  used  here,  as  it  is 
there,  in  the  sense  of  countries  beyond 
sea ;  distant,  unknown  regions ;  the 
dark,  heathen  world.  H  Ye  people  from 
afar.  The  reason  why  the  Messiah  thus 
addresses  them  is  stated  in  ver.  6.  It 
ia,  because  he  was  appointed  to  be  a 
light  to  them,  and  because,  having  been 
rejected  by  the  Jewish  nation,  it  was 
resolved  to  extend  the  offers  and  the 
olessings  of  salvation  to  other  lands. 
IT  The  Lord  hath  called  me  from  the 
womb.  Jehovah  hath  set  me  apart  to 
this  office  from  my  very  birth.  The 
Etress  here  is  laid  on  the  fact  that  he 
was  thus  called,  and  not  on  the  partic- 
alar  time  when  it  was  done.     Tbe  it>a 


from*  the  womb  ;  from  the  bow. 
els  of  my  mother  hath  he  made 
mention  of  my  name. 

h  Jer.  l.  5.    Luke  1. 15,  31.    Gal  1.  15. 

is,  that  he  had  not  presumptuously  as* 
sumed  this  office  ;  he  had  not  entered 
on  it  without  being  appointed  to  it ;  he 
had  been  designated  to  it  even  before 
he  was  born.  See  ver.  5.  A  similai 
expression  is  used  in  respect  to  Jeremiah. 
"  Before  I  formed  thee  in  the  I  elly,  I 
knew  thee  ;  and  before  thou  earnest  forth 
out  of  the  womb  I  sanctified  thee ;  and 
I  ordained  thee  a  prophet  unto  the  na- 
tions." Jer.  i.  5.  Paul  also  uses  a 
similar  expression  respecting  himself. 
"  But  when  it  pleased  God,  who  sepa- 
rated me  from  my  mother's  womb." 
Gal.  i.  15.  That  this  actually  occurred 
in  regard  to  the  Redeemer,  it  is  not 
needful  to  pause  here  to  show.  See 
Luke  i.  31.  IT  From  the  bowels  of  my 
mother  hath  he  made  mention  of  my 
name.  This  is  another  form  of  stating 
the  fact  that  he  had  been  designated  to 
this  office  from  his  very  infancy.  Many 
have  supposed  that  the  reference  here  ia 
to  the  fact  that  Mary  was  commanded 
by  the  angel,  before  his  birth,  to  call  hia 
name  Jesus.  Luke  i.  31.  The  same 
command  was  also  repeated  to  Joseph 
in  a  dream.  Matt.  i.  21.  So  Jerome, 
Vitringa,  Michaelis,  and  some  others 
understand  it  By  others  it  has  been 
supposed  that  the  phrase  "  he  hath  made 
mention  of  my  name"  is  the  same  as  to 
call.  The  Hebrew  is  literally, '  he  has 
caused  my  name  to  be  remembered  from 
the  bowels  of  my  mother.'  The  LXX 
render  it,  '  he  hath  called  my  name.' 
Grotius  renders  it,  "  he  has  given  to  me 
a  beautiful  name,  by  which  salvation  li 
signified  as  abou:  to  como  from  thi 
Lord."     I  see  no  objection  to  the  sup* 
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2  And  he  Lath  made  my  mouth 
iike  a  sharp  sword  ;*  in  *the 
shadow  of  his  hand  hath  he  hid 

i  H03.  6.  5.    Heb.  i.  12.    Rev.  1.  16. 

position  that  this  refers  to  the  fact  that 
his  name  was  actually  designated  before 
he  was  bom.  The  phrase  seems  ob- 
viously to  imply  more  than  merely  to 
rail  to  an  office  ;  and  as  his  name  was 
thus  actually  designated  by  God,  and 
as  he  designed  that  there  should  be 
special  significancy  and  applicability  in 
the  name,  there  can  be  no  impropriety 
in  supposing  that  this  refers  to  that  fact. 
If  so,  the  idea  is,  that  he  was  not  only 
appointed  to  the  work  of  the  Messiah 
from  his  birth,  but  that  he  actually  had 
a  name  given  him  by  God  before  he  was 
bom  which  expressed  the  fact  that  he 
would  save  men,  and  which  constituted 
a  reason  why  the  distant  heathen  lands 
should  hearken  to  his  voice. 

2.  And  he  hath  made  my  mouth. 
The  idea  here  is,  that  he  had  qualified 
him  for  a  convincing  and  powerful  elo- 
quence— for  the  utterance  of  words  which 
would  penetrate  the  heart  like  a  sharp 
sword.  The  mouth  here,  by  an  obvious 
figure,  stands  for  discourse.  The  com- 
parison of  words  that  are  pungent,  pene- 
trating, powerful,  to  a  sword,  is  common. 
Indeed  the  very  terms  that  I  have  inci- 
dentally used, "  pungent,"  "  penetrating," 
are  instances  of  the  same  kind  of  figure, 
and  are  drawn  from  a  needle,  or  any 
thing  sharp  and  pointed,  that  penetrates. 
Instances  of  this  occur  in  the  following 
places  in  the  Scriptures.  "  The  words 
of  the  wise  arc  as  goads,  and  as  nails 
fastened  by  the  masters  of  assemblies." 
Ecc.  xii.  11.  "The  word  of  God  is 
quick  and  powerful,  and  sharper  than 
any  two-edged  sword,  piercing  even  to 
the  dividing  asunder  of  soul  and  spirit, 
and  of  the  joints  and  marrow."  Heb. 
iv.  12.  In  Rev.  i.  16,  probably  in  refer- 
ence to  this  passage,  the  Redeemer  is 
represented  as  seen  by  John  as  having 
a  "  sharp  two-edged  sword"  proceeding 
jut  of  his  mouth.  So  in  ch.  xix.  15 : 
l<  And  out  of  his  mouth  goeth  a  sharp 
iword."  The  bold  and  striking  meta- 
phor ef  tP4  sword  and  arrow  applied  to 


me,  and  made  me  i  polished 
shaft ;'  in  his  quiver  hath  he  hid 

me  ; 

k  ch.  2t.  16.  I  Psahn  45.  5. 

powerful  discourse,  has  been  used  also 
by  heathen  writers  with  great  elegance 
and  force.  In  the  passages  quoted  by 
Lowth,  it  is  said  of  Pericles  by  Aristo- 
phanes : 

"  His  powerful  speech 
Pierced  the  hearer's  soul,  and  left  behind 
Deep  in  his  bosom  its  keen  point  infixt." 

So  Pindar,  Olym.  ii.  160 

"  Come  on  !  thy  brightest  shafts  prepare, 
And  bend,  O  Muse,  thy  sounding  bow : 
Say,  through  what  paths  of  liquid  air 
Our  arrows  shall  we  throw  ?*' 

West. 

A  similar  expression  occurs  in  a  frag 
ment  of  Eupolis,  in  Diod.  Sic.  xii.  40 
when  speaking  of  Pericles  : 

Kal  [i6i>os  riov  prjropcjv 

to  Kivrpov    iyKaTcXcnrc  roig  aKpocofiiiiois. 

A  similar  metaphor  occurs  frequently  in 
Arabic  poetry.  "As  arrows  his  words  en- 
ter into  the  heart."  IT  In  the  shadow  oj 
his  hand  hath  he  hid  me.  This  passage 
has  been  very  variously  interpreted .  Ma- 
ny have  understood  it  as  meaning  that  the 
shadow  of  the  hand  of  God  would  cover 
or  defend  him — as  a  shade  or  shadow 
protects  from  heat.  The  word  shadow 
is  used  for  protection  in  Isa.  xxv.  4,  Ps. 
xvii.  8,  xxxvi.  8.  This  is  the  interpre- 
tation which  Gesenius  adopts.  Piscator 
says  that  it  means  that  God  protected 
him  from  the  snare3  of  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees.  Others  suppose  that  it  means 
that  he  was  hidden  or  protected,  as  the 
sword  is  in  the  sheath,  which  is  under 
the  left  hand  so  that  it  can  be  easily 
drawn  by  the  right  hand.  But  Vitringa 
remarks  that  the  figure  here  is  that  of  a 
drawn  sword,  and  he  supposes  that  the 
meaning  is,  that  the  shadow  of  the  hand 
of  God  is  what  covers  and  defends  it, 
and  serves,  as  it  were,  for  a  scabbard. 
Hengstenberg  coincides  with  this  opin- 
ion, and  supposes  that  the  image  is  ta» 
ken  from  a  dirk  which  a  man  carries  in 
his  hand,  and  which  he  suddenly  draws 
forth  in  the  moment  of  attack.  In  the 
parallel   member  of  the  sentence,  the 
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3  And  said  unto  me,  Thou  art 

n  ch.  43.  21.    John  13.  31.    1  Pet.  2.  9. 

Redeemer  is  represented  as  an  arrow 
.hat  is  laid  up  in  a  quiver  ready  to  be 
irawn  forth  at  any  moment.  Here,  the 
mage  is  that  of  a  sword  under  the  di- 
vine protection,  and  the  idea  is,  that  the 
shadow  of  the  hand  of  God  constitutes 
the  protection,  the  covering  of  the 
sword.  He  is  the  defender  of  the  Mes- 
siah, and  of  his  words  ;  and  his  hand 
shall  guard  him  as  the  scabbard  does 
the  sword,  or  as  the  quiver  does  the  ar- 
row. The  Messiah,  like  the  sword,  and 
the  polished  arrow,  was  fitted  for  the 
execution  of  the  plans  of  God,  and  was 
ready  at  any  moment  to  be  engaged  in 
his  cause.  His  words,  his  doctrines, 
would  be  like  the  sharp  sword  and  pol- 
ished arrow.  They  would  penetrate  the 
heart  of  his  foes,  and  by  his  doctrines, 
and  the  truths  which  he  would  teach,  he 
would  carry  his  conquests  around  the 
world.  IT  And  made  me  a  polished,  shaft. 

The  word  rendered  "  polished  "  ("^2 
hariir),  may  mean  either  chosen,  or  pol- 
ished. It  properly  means  that  which  is 
separated,  or  severed  from  others  ;  then 
select,  chosen.  Then  it  may  mean  any 
thing  which  is  cleansed,  or  purified,  and 
here  may  denote  an  arrow  that  is 
cleansed  from  rust;  i.  e.  polished,  or 
made  bright.  The  word  "  shaft "  (]7n 
hhetz,)  means  properly  an  arrow;  and 
the  sense  here  is,  that  the  Messiah 
pierced  the  hearts  of  men  like  a  pointed 
and  polished  arrow  that  is  sped  from  the 
bow.  V  In  his  quiver.  The  word 
"  quiver,"  means  the  covering  that  was 
made  for  arrows,  and  which  was  so 
slung  over  the  shoulder  that  they  could 
be  readily  reached  by  the  hand  as  they 
should  be  needed.  IT  Hath  he  hid  me. 
u  Before  his  appearing,"  says  Hengsten- 
Derg,  "  the  Messiah  was  concealed  with 
God  like  a  sword  kept  in  its  sheath,  or 
like  an  arrow  lying  in  the  quiver."  But 
perhaps  this  is  too  much  refined,  and 
forced.  The  meaning  is,  probably,  sim- 
ply that  he  had  protected  him.  "  God 
*y  his  own  power,"  says  Calvin,  "  pro- 
tee/ed  Christ  and  his  doctrine,  so  that 


my  servant,  O  Lrael,  in  whom  I 
will  be  glorified." 


nothing  could  hinder  its  course."  Y"t 
there  is,  undoubtedly,  the  idea  that  b* 
was  adapted  to  produce  rapid  and 
mighty  execution  ;  that  he  was  fitted, 
like  an  arrow,  to  overcome  the  foes  of 
God  ;  and  that  he  was  kept  in  the  "  qui- 
ver" for  that  purpose. 

3.  And  said  unto  me.  That  is.  as  I 
suppose,  to  the  Messiah.  God  said  to 
him  that  he  was  his  servant  ;  he  by 
whom  he  would  be  particularly  glorified 
and  honoured.  IT  Thou  art  my  servant, 
O  Israel.  There  has  been  great  variety, 
as  was  intimated  in  the  « analysis '  to 
the  chapter,  in  the  interpretation  of  this 
verse.  The  question  of  difficulty  is,  to 
whom  does  the  word  "  Israel "  refer  ? 
And  if  it  refer  to  the  Messiah,  why  is 
this  name  given  to  him  ?  There  is  no 
variety  in  the  ancient  versions,  or  in  the 
MSS.  The  opinions  which  have  been 
maintained  have  been  referred  to  in  the 
analysis,  and  are  briefly  these :  (1.)  The 
most  obvious  interpretation  of  the  verse, 
if  it  stood  alone,  would  be  to  refer  it  to 
the  Jews  as  "  the  servant  of  Jehovah," 
in  accordance  with  ch.  xli.  6,  by  whom 
he  would  be  glorified  in  accordance  with 
the  declaration  in  ch.  xliv.  23.  This  is 
the  opinion  of  Rosenmuller  and  of  some 
others.  But  the  objection  to  this  is,  that 
the  things  which  are  affirmed  of  this 
"  servant,"  by  no  means  apply  to  the 
Jews.  It  is  evidently  an  individual  that 
is  addressed ;  and  in  no  conceivable 
sense  can  that  be  true  of  the  Jews  at 
large  which  is  affirmed  of  this  person 
in  vs.  4,  6,  8,  9.  (2.)  It  has  been  re- 
ferred to  Isaiah.  This  was  the  opinion 
of  Grotius,  Dathe,  Saadias,  Doederlki, 
and  others.  Grotius  supposes  it  means, 
"  thou  art  my  servant  for  the  good  ol 
Israel."  So  Dathe  renders  it ;  "  it  is  for 
Israel's  benefit  that  I  will  glorify  myseil 
in  thee."  Saadias  renders  it,"  thou  art 
my  ambassador  to  Israel."  Aben  Ezra 
says  of  the  passage,  "  thou  art  my  ser- 
vant, descended  from  Israel,  in  whom  1 
will  be  glorified.  Or,  the  sense  is  this : 
thou  who  in  my  eyes  art  reputed  as  equal 
to  all  Israel."     But,  as  has  been  remark* 
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4  Then  1  said,  I  have  laboured 
bi  vain,  I  have  spent  my  strength 
for   nought,    and   in    vain  ;    yet 

ed  in  the  analysis,  this  interpretation  is 
attended   with  all  the  difficulty  of  the 
interpretation  which     refers   it    to   the 
Messiah,  and   is  inconsistent  with  the 
Known  character  of  Isaiah,  and   with 
the   declarations  made    of    the    person 
referred    to    in    the    following   verses. 
There  is  certainly  no  more  reason  why 
the  name  '  Israel '  should  be  given   to 
Isaiah,  than  there   is  why  it  should   be 
given  to  the  Messiah  ;  and  it  is  certain 
that  Isaiah  never  arrogated  to  himself 
6uch  high  honour  as  that  of  being  a  light 
to  the  Gentiles,  and  a  covenant  of  the 
people,  and  as  being  one  before  whom 
kings    would    rise   up    and    to    whom 
princes  would  do  homage.     (3.)  Gese- 
nius  supposes  that  the  word  "  Israel"  is 
not  genuine,  but  has  come  by  error  into 
the  text.     But  for  this  there  is  no  au- 
thority except  one  manuscript,  to  which 
he  himself  attaches  no  weight.  (4.)  The 
only  other  interpretation,  therefore,  is 
that   which   refers   it  to    the    Messiah. 
This,  which  has  been  the  common  ex- 
position  of  commentators,  most  mani- 
festly agrees  with  the  verses  which  fol- 
low, and  with  the  account  which  occurs 
in  the   New  Testament.     The   account 
in  vs.  4-8,  is  such  as  can  be  applied  to 
no  other  one  than  he,  and  is  as  accu- 
rate and  beautiful  a  description  of  him 
as  if  it  had  been  made  by  one  who  had 
witnessed  his  labours,  and  heard  from 
him  the   statement   of  his   own   plans. 
But    still,   a   material    question   arises, 
why  is  this  name  '  Israel '  applied  to  the 
Messiah  1     It  is  applied  to  him  nowhere 
else,  and  it  is  certainly  remarkable  that 
a  name  should  be  applied  to  an  individ- 
ual which  is  usually  applied  to  an  entire 
people.     To  this  question  the  following 
answers,  which  are  indeed  little  more 
than     conjectures,   may    be     returned. 
(1.)  Lowth  and  Vitringa   suppose  that 
it  is  because  the  name  in  its  full  import 
and  signification  can  be  given  only  to 
?iim  ;  and  that  there  is  a  reference  here 
,0  the  fact  recorded  in  Gen.  xxxii.  28, 
%here  Jacob  i?  said  to  have  wrestled 


surely  my  judgment  is  with  tht 
Lord,  and  mv  *\vork  with  my 
God. 

1  cr,  rcioard,  ch.  40.  10. 

with  God,  and  prevailed,  and  was  in 
consequence  of  that  called  Israel.     The 
full  import  of  that  name,  says  Lowth, 
pertains   only   to   the    Messiah,   "  who 
contended  powerfully  with  God  in  be- 
half of  mankind."     (5.)  It  is  common 
in    the    Scriptures   to  use  the     names 
which    occurred   in  the  history   of  the 
Jews    as    descriptive   of  things  wriich 
were  to   occur  under  the  times  of  the 
Messiah,  or   as  representing  in  general 
events  that  might   occur  at  any  time. 
Thus  the  names  Moab,  Edom,  Ashur, 
were  used  to  denote  the  foes  of  God  in 
general ;  the  name  of  Elijah  was  give.'i 
to    John    the    Baptist.    Hengslenbcrg . 
(3.)  In  accordance  with  this,  the  name 
David  is  not  unfrequently  given  to  the 
Messiah,  and  he  is  spoken  of  under  this 
name,  as  he  was  to  be  his  descendant 
and  successor.       (4.)  For  the  same  rea- 
son, the  name  Israel  may  be  given  to 
him — not  as  the  name   of  the   Jewish 
people — but  the  name  of  the  illustrious 
ancestor  of  the  Jewish  race,  because  he 
would  possess  his  spirit,  and  would  like 
him  wrestle  with  God.     He  was  to  be  a 
prince  having  power  with  God   (comp. 
Gen.  xxxii.  28),  and  would  prevail.    In 
many  respects  there  would  be  a  resem- 
blance between  him  and  this  pious  and 
illustrious  ancestor  of  the  Jewish  people. 
IT  In  whom  I  will  be  glorified.     This 
means  that  the  result  of  the  Redeemer's 
work  wou1 1   be  such  as  eminently  to 
honour  Go....     He  would  be  glorified  by 
the  gift  of  such  a  Saviour ;  by  his  in- 
structions, his  example,  the  effect  of  his 
ministry   while   on   earth,  and   bv  his 
death.     The  effect  of  the  work  of  the 
Messiah  as  adapted  to   glorify  God  ia 
often  referred  to  in  the  New  Testament. 
See  John  xii.  28,  xiii.  31,  32,  xiv.  Vj: 
xvi.  14,  xvii.  1-5. 

4.  Then  I  said.  I  the  Messiah.  In 
the  previous  verses  he  speaks  of  hij 
appointment  to  the  office  of  Messiah 
and  of  his  dignity.  The  design  here 
is  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  Denounce- 
ment of  the  fact  that  he  would  mak* 
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known  his  gospel  to  the  heathen,  and 
would   be  for  a  light  to    the   Gentiles. 
For  this  purpose  he  speaks  of  his  labours 
among    his  own  countrymen  ;    he    la- 
ments the  little   success  which  attended 
his   work  at   the    commencement,  but 
consoles  himself  with  the  reflection  that 
ni.'i  cause  was  with  God,  and   that  his 
labours  would  not  go  unrewarded.     IT  / 
have  laboured  in  vain.  This  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  language  of  the   Messiah 
when  his  ministry  would  be  attended 
with   comparatively  little  success  ;  and 
when  in  view   of  that  fact,  he  would 
commit  himself  to  God,  and  resolve  to 
extend  his  gospel  to  other  nations.  The 
expression  here  used  is  not  to  be  taken 
absolutely,  as  if  he  had  no  success  in 
his  wotk,  but  it  means  that  he  had  com- 
paratively no  success  ;  he  was  not  re- 
ceived   and    welcomed,  by    the  united 
people  ;  he  was  rejected   and  despised 
by  them  as  a  whole.     It  is  true  that  the 
Saviour  had  success  in  his  work,  and 
far  more  success  than  is  commonly  sup- 
posed.    See    Notes   on    1   Cor.   xv.  6. 
But  it  is  also  true  that  by  the  nation  at 
large  he  was  despised  and  rejected.  The 
idea  here  is,  that  there  were  not  results 
in  his  ministry  at  all  commensurate  with 
the    severity   of   his    labours,  and  the 
strength  of  his  claims.     IT  /  have  spent 
my  strength  for  nought.       Compara- 
tively for  nought.     This  does  not  mean 
that  he  would  not  be  ultimately  as  suc- 
cessful as  he  desired  to  be  (comp.  Notes 
on  ch.  liii.  11)  ;  but  it  means  that  in 
his  personal  ministry,  he  had  exhausted 
his  strength,  and    seen    comparatively 
little   fruit   of  his   toils.     H  Yet  surely 
my  judgment  is  with  the   Lour.     My 
cause  is  committed  to  him,  and  he  will 
regard  it.  This  expresses  the  confidence 
of  the  speaker  that  God  approved  of  his 
work,  and  that  he  would  ultimately  give 
guch  effect  to  his  labours  as  he  had  de- 
sired.     The  sense  is, '  I  know  that  Je- 
hovah  approves  my  work,  and  that  he 
will   grant  me  the   reward  of  my  toils, 
and  my  sufferings '     If  And  my  work 
with  my  God.      Marg.  reward.      See 
Notes  ch.  xl.  10.     The  idea  is,  that  he 
knew  that  God  would  own  and  accept 
ilia  work  though  it  was  rejected  by  men. 
a  indicates  perfect  confidence  in  God, 


and  a  calm  and  unwavering  asscranc* 
cf  his  favour  though  his  work  was  com- 
paratively unsuccessful — a  spirit  which, 
it   is    needless    to    say,    was    evinced 
throughout  the   whole   life   of  the  Re« 
deemer.     Never  did  he  doubt  that  God 
approved  his  work  ;   never  did  he  be- 
come disheartened  and   desponding,  Q3 
if  God  would  not  ultimately  give  suc- 
cess to  his  plans  and  to  the  labours  of 
his  life.     Pie  calmly  committed  himself 
to  God.     He  did  not  attempt  to  avenge 
himself  for  being  rejected,  or  for  any  of 
the  injuries  done   him.     But  he  left  his 
name,  his  character,  his  reputation,  his 
plans,  his  labours,  all  with  God,  believing 
that   his  cause  was  the  cause  cf  Goo, 
and  that   he  would  yet  be  abundantly 
rewarded  for  all  his  toils.     This  verse 
teaches,  (1)   that  the   most  faithful  la- 
bours, the  most  self-denying  toil,  and  the 
efforts  of  the  most  holy  life,  may  he  for 
a  time  unsuccessful.      If  the  Redeemer 
of  the  world  had   occasion  to  say  that 
he  had  laboured  in  vain,  assuredly  his 
ministers  should   not  be   surprised  tha* 
they  have  occasion  to  use  the  same  lan- 
guage.    It  may  be  no  fault  of  the  min- 
istry that  they  are  unsuccessful.      The 
world  may  be   so  sinful,  and  opposition 
may  be  got  up  so  mighty  as  to  frustrate 
their  plans,  and  prevent  their  success. 
(2.)  Yet,  though  at  present  unsuccess- 
ful,  faithful  labour   will  ultimately  do 
good,  and  be  blessed.     In  some  way 
and  at  some  period,  all   honest   effort 
in  the  cause  of  God  may  be   expected 
to  be  crowned  with  success.    (3.)  They 
who  labour  faithfully  may  commit  their 
cause  to  God  with  the  assurance  that 
they  and   their  work  will  be  accepted. 
The  ground  of  their  acceptance  is  not 
the  success  of  their  labours.     They  will 
be    acceptable    in   proportion     to    the 
amount  of  their  fidelity  and  self-denying 
zeal.     See  Notes  on  2  Cor.  ii.  15,  16. 
(4.)  The  ministers  of  religion  when  their 
message  is  rejected,  and  the  world  turns 
away  from  their  ministry,  should  imitate 
the  example  of  the  Redeemer  and  say 
'  my  judgment  is  with  Jehovah.     My 
cause  is  his  cause  ;  and  the  result  of  my 
labours  I  commit  to  him.'     To  do  this 
as  he  did,  they  should  labour  as  he  did  ; 
they  should   honestly  devote  all  thei* 
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5  And  now,  saitli  the  Lord 
that  formed  me  from  the  womb  to 
be   his  servant,   to   brino-   Jacob 


2  or,  That  Israel  may  be 
1  r.iay. 


fathered  to  him,  and 


strength  and  talent  and  time  to  his  ser- 
vice ;  and  then  they  can  confidently 
commit  all  to  him,  and  then  and  then 
only  they  will  find  peace,  as  he  did,  in 
the  assurance  that  their  work  will  be 
ultimately  blessed,  and  that  they  will 
find  acceptance  with  him. 

5.  And  now,  saith  the  Lord  that 
formed  me.  This  verse  contains  the 
reason  why  he  cherished  the  hope  that 
his  work  would  not  be  unaccepted.  The 
reason  is,  that  Jehovah  had  said  to  him 
that  he  should  be  glorious  in  his  eyes, 
and  that  he  would  be  his  strength.  He 
stood  so  high  in  his  favour,  and  he  had 
such  assurances  of  that  favour,  that  he 
could  confidently  commit  himself  to  his 
care.  IT  That  formed  me  from  the 
womb.  Who  appointed  me  before  I 
was  born  to  the  office  of  a  servant  to 
accomplish  important  purposes.  See 
Notes  ver.  1.  IT  To  bring  Jacob  again 
to  him.  To  recover  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple again  to  the  pure  worship  of  Jeho- 
vah. To  them  the  Messiah  was  first  to 
be  sent,  and  when  they  rejected  him,  he 
was  to  proffer  the  same  salvation  to  the 
Gentiles.  Sec  ver.  6.  Comp.  Matt.  xxi. 
33-43.  Accordingly  the  Saviour  spent 
his  life  in  preaching  to  the  Jews,  and  In 
endeavouring  to  bring  them  back  to 
God,  and  for  this  purpose  he  regarded 
himself  as  sent.  Matt.  xv.  24.  See 
Acts  iii.  26.  IT  Though  Israel  be  not 
gathered.  This  metaphor  is  taken  from 
a  scattered  flock  which  a  shepherd  en- 
deavours to  gather,  or  collect  to  himself. 
There  is  great  variety  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  this  expression.  The  margin 
reads  it,  "  that  Israel  may  be  gathered 
to  him,  and  I  may"  be  glorious.  So 
Lowth,  "  and  that  Israel  unto  him  may 
be  gathered."  So  Noyes,  "  and  to  gath- 
er Israel  to  him."  Jerome  renders  it, 
*  and  Israel  shall  not  be  gathered."  The 
LXX  render  it,  "  to  gather  Jacob  unto 
him,  and  Israel."  The  Syriac,  "  that  I 
aaay   gather  Jacob  unto  him,  and  as- 


again  to  him,2  Though  Israel  be 
notp  gathered,  yet  shall  I  be  glo- 
rious in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord, 
and  my  God  shall  be  my  strength. 

p  Mat.  23.  37. 

semble  Israel."  This  variety  has  arisen 
from  the  different  readings  in  the  He- 
brew text.     The  reading  in  the  text  is 

KP  r.ot  ;  but  instead  of  this  the  marginal 

reading,  or  the  Keri  of  the  Masorites  is, 

ft  16,  to  him.  "  Five  MSS.  (two  an- 
cient)," says  Lowth,  "  confirm  the  Keri, 
or  marginal  construction  of  the  Maso- 
rites ;  and  so  read  Aquila,and  the  Chald., 
LXX,  and  Arab."  Gesenius  and  Ro- 
senmOller  adopt  this,  and  suppose  that 

Is?  Id,  i$  only  a  different  form  of  writing 

I'5.  Grotius  and  Hengstenberg  render 
it  as  it  is  in  our  version.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  determine  the  true  reading  ;  and 
the  only  guide  is  the  context,  and  the 
views  which  shall  be  entertained  of  the 
design  of  the  passage.  To  me  it  seems 
that  the  parallelism  demands  that  we 
should  adopt  the  reading  of  the  Keri,  the 
LXX,  the  Chaldee,  and  the  Syriac,  and 
which  has  been  adopted  by  Lowth. 
According  to  this  it  means  that  he  had 
been  appointed  to  gather  in  the  lost 
sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel,  and  gave 
his  life  to  it.  Other  parts  of  this  state- 
ment (vs.  4-6)  show,  that  by  them  he 
was  rejected,  and  that  then  salvation 
was  sent  to  other  parts  of  the  world. 
Luther  renders  it,  "  that  Israel  be  noi 
carried  away."    IT  Yet  shall  I  be.    Or 

and  ())  I  shall  be  glorious.  The  sense 
is,  that  as  the  result  of  this  appointment 
he  would  be  in  some  way  glorious  in  the 
sight  of  Jehovah.  Though  he  would 
be  rejected  by  the  nation,  yet  he  would 
be  honoured  by  God.  He  would  not 
only  approve  his  character  and  work, 
but  would  secure  his  being  honoured 
among  men  by  making  him  the  light  of 
the  Gentiles.  Comp.  ch.  xliii.  4.  If  And 
my  God  shall  be  my  strength.  He 
might  be  rejected  by  the  people,  but  in 
God  he  would  find  an  unfailing  source 
of  support  and  consolation.  It  is  not 
needful  to  say,  that  this  applies  most 
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6  And  he  said,4  It  is  a  light  served7  of  Israel;  I  will  alga 
thing  that  thou  shouldest  be  my  give  thee  for  a  light'  to  the  Gen- 
servant,  to  raise  up  the  tribes  of  tiles,  that  thou  mayest  be  my  sal- 
Jacob,   and    to   restore    the   pre-  vation  unto  the  end  of  the  earth. 

4  or,  Art  thou  lighter  than  that  thou,  &c.  7  or,  desolations.  q  Acta  13.  iJ. 


accurately  to  the  character  of  the  Re- 
deemer as  exhibited  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. 

6.  And  he  said.  That  is,  Jehovah 
said  in  his  promise  co  the  Messiah. 
IT  It  is  a  light  thing.  Marg.  "  Art 
thou  lighter  than  that  thou,"  &.c.  Lowth 
renders  it,  "  it  is  a  small  thing."  Heng- 
stenberg,  "  it  is  too  little  that  thou 
shouldst  be  my  servant  to  raise  up  the 
tribes  of  Jacob."  The  sense  is,  that 
God  designed  to  glorify  him  in  an  emi- 
nent degree,  and  that  it  would  not  be  as 
much  honour  as  he  designed  to  confer  on 
him  to  appoint  him  merely  to  produce  a 
reformation  among  the  Jews,  and  to  reco- 
ver them  to  the  spiritual  worship  of  God. 
He  designed  him  for  a  far  more  important 
work — for  the  recovery  of  the  Gentile 
world,  and  for  the  spread  of  the  true  re- 
ligion among  all  nations.  The  LXX 
render  this,  "  It  is  a  great  thing  for  thee 
to  be  called  my  servant."  The  Chaldee 
proposes  it  as  a  question,  "  Is  it  a  small 
thing  for  you  that  you  are  called  my 
servant]-'  IT  My  servant.  See  ver.  3. 
TT  To  raise  up  the  tribes  of  Jacob. 
Heb.  to  establish,  or  confirm   (E^P?^.-) 

the  tribes  of  Jacob  ;  that  is,  to  establish 
them  in  the  worship  of  God,  and  in 
prosperity.  This  is  to  be  understood  in 
a  spiritual  sense,  since  it  is  to  be  syno- 
nymous with  the  blessings  which  he 
would  bestow  on  the  heathen.  His 
,vork  in  regard  to  both,  was  to  be  sub- 
stantially the  same.  In  regard  to  the 
lews,  it  was  to  confirm  them  in  the 
worship  of  the  true  God  ;  and  in  regard 
to  the  heathen,  it  was  to  bring  them  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  same  God.  V  And 

to  restore.  To  bring  back  P"1^^) 
that  is,  to  recover  ihem  from  their  sin 
tiid  hypocrisy,  and  bring  them  back  to 
the  worship  of  the  true  and  only  God. 
The  Chaldee,  however,  rcnd'JZf  *his,"  to 
bring  back  the  captivity  of  J*->*1.M  But 
*  mcan3,  doubtless,  to  recove     ae  alien- 


ated Jewish  people  to  the  pure  and  spir- 
itual worship  of  God.  IF  The  preserved 
of  Israel.  Lowth  renders  this, "  and  to 
restore  the  branches  of  Israel  ;"  as  if  it 

were  "^^  netzdre  in  the  text,  instead 
ofn^a  netzure.  The  word  ^33 
netzer,  means  branch  (see  Notes  ch. 
xi.  1,  xiv.  9),  and  Lowth  supposes  that 
it  means  the  branches  of  Israel ;  i.  e.  the 
descendants  of  Israel  or  Jacob,  by  a  si- 
militude drawn  from  the  branches  of  a 
tree  which  are  all  derived  from  the  same 
stem,  or  root.  The  Syriac  here  renders 
it  "  the  branch  of  Israel."  But  the  word 
properly  means  those  who  are  kept,  or 

preserved  (from  ^J  to  keep,  preserve), 
and  may  be  applied  either  (1)  literally 
to  those  who  were  kept  alive,  or  who 
survived  any  battle,  captivity,  or  calam- 
ity— as  a  remnant ;  or  (2)  spiritually, 
to  those  who  are  preserved  for  purposes 
of  mercy  and  grace  out  of  the  common 
mass  that  is  corrupt  and  unbelieving.  It 
refers  here,  I  suppose,  to  the  latter,  and 
means  those  whom  it  was  the  purpose 
of  God  to  preserve  out  of  the  common 
mass  of  the  Jews  that  were  sunk  in  hy- 
pocrisy and  sin.  These,  it  was  the  de- 
sign of  God  to  restore  to  himself,  and  to 
do  this,  was  the  primary  object  in  the 
appointment  of  the  Messiah.  1T  /  will 
also  give  thee  for  a  light  to  the  Gen- 
tiles. I  will  appoint  thee  to  the  higher 
office  of  extending  the  knowledge  of  the 
true  religion  to  the  darkened  heathen 
world.  The  same  expression  and  the 
same  promise  occurs  in  ch.  xlii.  6.  See 
Notes  on  that  verse.  IT  That  thou 
mayest  be  my  salvation  unto  the  end  oj 
the  earth.  See  Note  ch.  xlii.  10.  The 
true  religion  shall  be  extended  to  the  hea- 
then nations,  and  all  parts  of  the  world 
shall  see  the  salvation  of  God.  Thia 
great  work  was  to  be  intrusted  to  the 
Redeemer,  and  it  was  regarded  as  a 
high  honour  that  he  should  thus  be  made 
the  means  of  diffusing  light  and  truth 
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7  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  the  j  Kings  shall  see  and  arise,  princes 
Redeemer  of  Israel,  and  his  Holy  j  also  shall  worship,  because  of  the 
One,  to  him  8whom  man  despis-  |  Lord  that  is  faiv.hful,  and  the 
£th,r  to  him  whom  the  "nation  ab-    Holy  One  of  Israel,  and  he  shall 


horreth,  to  a  servant  of  rulers," 

8  or,  that  is  despised  in  soul.         t  ch.  53.  3. 

nmong  all  nations.  We  may  learn 
hence,  (1)  that  God  will  raise  up  the 
tribes  of  Jacob  ;  that  is,  that  large  num- 
bers of  the  Jews  shall  yet  be  "  preserv- 
ed," or  recovered  to  himself ;  (2)  that 
the  gospel  shall  certainly  be  extended  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth  ;  (3)  that  it  is  an 
honour  to  be  made  instrumental  in  ex- 
tending the  true  religion.  So  great  is 
this  honour,  that  it  is  mentioned  as  the 
lighest  which  could  be  conferred  even 
on  the  Redeemer  in  this  world.  And  if 
he  deemed  it  an  honour,  shall  we  not 
also  regard  it  as  a  privilege  to  engage 
in  the  work  of  Christian  Missions,  and 
to  endeavour  to  save  the  world  from 
ruin'?  There  is  no  higher  glory  for  man 
than  to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Son 
of  God  ;  and  he  who,  by  self-denial  and 
charity,  and  personal  toil  and  prayer, 
does  most  for  the  conversion  of  this 
whole  world  to  God  is  most  like  the 
Redeemer,  and  will  have  the  most  ele- 
vated seat  in  the  glories  of  the  heavenly 
world. 

7.  Thus  saith  the  Lord.  This  verse 
contains  a  promise  of  the  future  honour 
that  should  await  the  Redeemer,  and 
of  the  success  which  should  crown  his 
work.  The  sense  is,  that  Jehovah  had 
promised  to  him  who  was  despised  and 
rejected,  that  kings  and  princes  should 
yet  rise  up  and  honour  him.  IT  The 
Redeemer  of  Israel.  See  Note  ch.  xliii. 
1.  11  To  him  whom  man  despiseth. 
On  the  construction  of  the  Hebrew  here, 
gee  Gesenius,  Vitringa,  and  Hengsten- 
berg.  The  phrase  ttJBa'iTOb  i0  tJie 
despised  of  soul,  means  evidently  one 
win  is  despised,  rejected,  contemned 
by  men.  The  word  soul  here  (^32) 
means  the  same  as  man  ;  i.  e.  every 
man.  1:  was  a  characteristic  of  him 
lhat  he  was  despised  and  rejected  by 
*ii ;  and  the  prophet,  in  this  verse,  has 
given  a  summary  of  all  that  he  has  said 


choose  thee. 

U  Luke  23.  13—22. 


v  Pa.  72.  10,  11 


respecting  him  in  ch.  liii.  IT  To  him 
whom  the  nation  ahhorreih.  The  word 
"  nation "  here  refers  doubtless  to  the 
Jewish  people,  as  in  ch.  i.  4,  x.  G.  The 
word  rendered  "  abhorreth  "  means  for 
'  an  abomination'  (^JriTsb,  Piel  Part. 
from  35?PI),  and  the  idea  is,  that  he  waa 
regarded  as  an  abomination  by  the  peo- 
ple. The  same  idea  is  more  fully  ex- 
pressed in  ch.  liii.  3,4,  that  the  Messiah 
would  be  rejected  and  treated  with  ab- 
horrence by  the  nation  as  such — a  state- 
ment which  the  slightest  acquaintance 
with  the  New  Testament  will  lead  any 
one  to  see  has  been  literally  fulfilled. 
No  being  ever  excited  more  abhorrence , 
no  man  was  ever  regarded  with  so 
much  abomination  by  any  people  as 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  was,  and  still  is,  by 
the  Jewish  people.  He  was  condemned 
by  the  Sanhedrim  ;  publicly  rejected  by 
the  nation  ;  and  at  the  instigation  and 
by  the  desire  of  the  assembled  people  at 
Jerusalem,  he  was  executed  as  a  male- 
factor in  the  most  shameful  and  igno- 
minious manner  then  known.  See  Luke 
xxiii.  18-23.  To  this  day,  his  name  ex- 
cites the  utmost  contempt  among  Jews, 
and  they  turn  from  him  and  his  claims, 
with  the  deepest  abhorrence.  The 
common  name  by  which  he  is  desig- 
nated in  the  Jewish  writings  is  Tolvi, 
the  crucified  ;  and  nothing  excites  more 
deep  abhorrence  and  contempt  than  the 
doctrine  that  they,  and  all  others,  can 
be  saved  only  by  the  merits  of  the  cru- 
cified. The  Chaldee  renders  all  this 
in  the  plural,  "  to  those  who  are  con- 
temned among  the  people,  to  lho3e  who 
have  migrated  to  other  kingdoms,  to 
those  who  serve  other  lords."  ^  To  a 
servant  of  rulers.  This  probably  means 
that  the  Messiah  voluntarily  submitted 
himself  to  human  power,  and  yielded 
obedience  to  human  rulers.  The  idea, 
if  interpreted  by  the  facts  as  recorded 
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8  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  In  an  j 
acceptable1  time   have  I    heard  | 
thee,  and  in  a  day  of  salvation 
nave  I  helped  thee :  and  I  will 

X  Ps.  69.  13.  2  Cor.  6.  2.  Eph.  1.  6. 

in  the  New  Testament,  is,  that  though 
he  was  the  ruler  of  all  worlds,  yet  he 
voluntarily  became  subject  to  human 
laws,  and  yielded  submission  and  obe- 
dience to  human  rulers.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  conformed  to  the  existing  insti- 
tutions of  his  country  at  the  time  when 
he  lived  ;  he  paid  the  customary  tax  or 
tribute  that  was  laid  for  the  support  of 
religion  (Matt.  xvii.  27)  ;  he  submitted 
to  a  fial  before  the  Sanhedrim,  and 
before  Pilate,  though  both  were  con- 
ducted in  a  manner  that  violated  all 
the  principles  of  justice  ;  and  he  sub- 
mitted to  the  unjust  decree  which  con- 
demned him  to  die.  He  was,  therefore, 
all  his  life,  subject  to  rulers.  He  was 
not  only  exemplary  and  strict  in  obey- 
ing the  laws  of  the  land  ;  but  he  be- 
came in  a  more  strict  sense  their  ser- 
vant, as  he  was  deprived  of  his  liberty, 
comfort,  and  life  at  their  caprice.  He 
refrained  himself  from  exerting  his  di- 
vine power,  and  voluntarily  became 
subject  to  the  will  of  others.  IT  Kings 
shall  see  and  arise.  That  is,  kings 
shall  see  this,  and  shall  rise  up  with 
demonstrations  of  respect  and  reverence. 
They  shall  see  the  fulfilment  of  the 
divine  promises  by  which  he  is  destined 
to  be  the  light  of  the  nations,  and  they 
shall  render  him  honour  as  their  teacher 
and  Redeemer.  To  rise  up,  or  to  pros- 
trate themselves,  are  both  marks  of  re- 
spect and  veneration.  IT  Princes  also 
shall  worship.  The  word  here  used, 
Viiin'iJ^ ,  from  "T^,  means  to  bow 
down,  to  incline  one's  self.  It  then 
means  to  prostrate  one's  self  before  any 
one  in  order  to  do  him  honour  or  reve- 
rence. This  was  the  customary  mode 
of  showing  respect  or  reverence  in  the 
East.  It  consisted  generally  in  falling 
upon  the  knees,  and  then  touching  the 
forehead  to  the  ground,  and  is  often  al- 
luded to  in  the  Bible.  See  Gen.  xlii.  G, 
xviii.  2,  xix.  1.  Neh.  viii.  6.  This  ho- 
p.our  was  paid  not  only  to  kings  and 


preserve  thee,  and  give  thee  fof 
a  covenant  of  the  people,  to  2es« 
tablish  the  earth,  to  cause  to  in- 
herit the  desolate  heritages : 


2  or,  raise  vp. 


princes  as  superior,  2  Sam.  ix.  8,  but 
also  to  equals,  Gen.  xxiii.  7,  xxxvii.  7 
9,  10.  It  was  the  customary  form  of 
religious  homage,  as  it  is  still  in  the 
East,  and  denoted  sometimes  religious 
worship,  Gen.  xxii.  5.  1  Sam.  i.  3  ;  but 
not  necessarily,  or  always.  See  Note 
Matt.  ii.  11,  comp.  Matt.  viii.  2,  xiv.  33, 
xv.  25,  xviii.  26.  Mark  v.  6.  Here  it 
does  not  mean  that  they  would  render 
to  him  religious  homage,  but  that  they 
would  show  him  honour,  or  respect. 
T  Because  of  the  Lord  thai  is  faithful. 
It  is  because  Jehovah  is  faithful  in  the 
fulfilment  of  his  promises,  and  will  cer- 
tainly bring  this  to  pass.  The  fact  that 
he  shall  be  thus  honoured  shall  be  traced 
entirely  to  the  faithfulness  of  a  covenant- 
keeping  God.  IT  And  he  shall  choose 
thee.  Select  thee  to  accomplish  this, 
and  to  be  thus  a  light  to  the  heathen 
world.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  this 
has  been  fulfilled.  Kings  and  princes 
have  bowed  before  the  Redeemer  ;  and 
the  time  will  yet  come  when  in  far 
greater  numbers  they  shall  adore  him. 
It  is  as  needless  to  say,  that  these  ex- 
pressions can  be  applied  to  no  other  one 
than  the  Messiah.  It  was  not  true  of 
Isaiah  that  he  was  the  light  of  the  hea- 
then,  or  for  salvation  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth  ;  nor  was  it  true  of  him  that  kings 
arose  and  honoured  him,  or  that  princes 
prostrated  themselves  before  him,  and 
did  him  reverence.  Of  the  Messiah, 
the  Lord  Jesus  alone,  was  all  this  true  ; 
and  the  assurance  is  thus  given,  that 
though  he  was  rejected  by  his  own  na- 
tion, yet  the  time  will  come  when  the 
kings  and  princes  of  all  the  world  shall 
do  him  homage. 

8.  Thus  saith  the  Lord.  Still  an 
address  to  the  Messiah,  and  designed  to 
give  the  assurance  that  he  should  ex- 
tend the  true  religion,  and  repair  the 
evils  of  sin  on  the  earth.  The  Messiah 
is  represented  as  having  asked  for  the 
divine  favour  to  attend  his  efforts,  and 
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9  That  thou  mayest  say  to  the 

his  is  the  answer,  and  the  assurance 
that  hi3  petition  had  not  been  offered 
in  vain,  f  In  an  acceptable  time.  Heb. 
•  In  a  time  of  delight  or  will'  i.  e.  a 
time  when  Jehovah  was   willing,  or 

pleased  to  hear  him.  The  word  "pSl 
ratzon,  means  properly  delight,  satisfac- 
tion, acceptance, Prov.  xiv.  35.  lsa.  lvi.  7 ; 
will,  or  pleasure,  Ps.  xl.  9.  Esth.  viii. 
1.  Dan.  viii.  4-11  ;  then  also  good-will, 
favour,  grace,  Prov.  xvi.  15,  xix.  12. 
The  LXX  render  this  Kainu>  6ckt&,  in 
an  acceptable  time.  So  Jerome,  Gese- 
nius,  and  Hengstenberg  render  it,  « in  a 
time  of  grace  or  mercy.'  The  main 
idea  is  plain,  that  Jehovah  was  well 
pleased  to  hear  him  when  he  called  up- 
on him,  and  would  answer  his  prayers. 
In  a  time  of  favour  ;  in  a  time  that 
shall  be  adjudged  to  be  the  best  fitted 
to  the  purposes  of  salvation,  Jehovah 
will  be  pleased  to  exalt  the  Messiah  to 
glory,  and  to  make  him  the  means  of 
salvation  to  all  mankind.  IT  Have  I 
heard  thee.  Have  I  heard  thy  petitions, 
and  the  desires  of  thy  heart.  The  giv- 
ing of  the  world  to  the  Messiah  is  re- 
presented as  iu  answer  to  his  prayer  in 
Ps.  ii.  8 : 

Ask  of  me,  and  I  shall  give  thee  the  heathen  for 
thine  inheritance, 

And  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  thy  pos- 
session. 

IT  And  in  a  day  of  salvation.  In  a 
time  when  I  am  disposed  to  grant  sal- 
vation ;  when  the  period  for  imparting 
salvation  shall  have  arrived.  1T  Have  I 
helped  thee.  Have  I  imparted  the  as- 
sistance which  is  needful  to  accomplish 
the  great  purpose  of  salvation  to  the 
world.  This  passage  is  quoted  by  Paul 
in  2  Cor.  vi.  2,  and  is  by  him  applied 
to  the  times  of  the  Messiah.  It  means 
that  the  time  would  come,  fixed  by  the 
purpose  of  God,  which  would  be  a  period 
in  which  he  would  be  disposed,  i.  e. 
well  pleased,  to  extend  salvation  to  the 
world  through  the  Messiah  ;  and  that 
n  that  time  he  would  afford  all  the 
requisite  aid  and  help  by  his  grace,  for 
iht  extension  of  the  true  religion  among 
.he  nations.  IF  /  will  preserve  thee. 
That  is,  the   cause   of  the  Redeemer 


prisoners,  xGo  forth  ;   to  them  that 

2  Zcch.  9.  ii. 

would  be  dear  to  the  heart  of  God, 
and  he  would  preserve  that  cause 
from  being  destroyed  on  the  earth. 
f  And  give  thee  for  a  covenant  of  the 
people.  The  'people'  (S3)  refers  doubt- 
less primarily  to  the  Jews — the  better 
portion  of  the  Israelitish  people — the 
true  Israel.  Rom.  ii.  28,  29.  To  them 
he  was  first  sent,  and  his  own  personal 
work  was  with  them.  See  Notes  on 
ver.  6.  On  the  meaning  of  the  phrase 
"  for  a  covenant,"  see  Notes  ch.  xlii. 
6.  IT  To  establish  the  earth.  Marg. 
as  in  the  Heb.  '  to  raise  up.'  The  lan- 
guage is  derived  from  restoring  the 
ruins  of  a  land  that  has  been  overrun 
by  an  enemy,  when  the  cities  have  beet* 
demolished,  and  the  country  laid  waste. 
It  is  to  be  taken  here  in  a  spiritual 
sense,  as  meaning  that  the  work  of  the 
Messiah  would  be  like  that  which 
would  be  accomplished  if  a  land  lying 
waste  should  be  restored  to  its  former 
prosperity.  In  regard  to  the  spiritual 
interests  of  the  people,  he  would  accom- 
plish what  would  be  accomplished  if 
there  should  be  such  a  restoration  ;  that 
is,  he  would  recover  the  true  Israel  from 
the  ravages  of  sin,  and  would  establish 
the  church  on  a  firm  foundation.  IT  To 
cause  to  inherit  the  desolate  heritages. 
The  image  here  is  taken  from  the  con- 
dition of  the  land  of  Israel  during  the 
Babylonish  captivity.  It  was  in  ruins. 
The  cities  were  all  desolate.  Such, 
spiritually,  would  be  the  condition  of 
Che  nation  when  the  Messiah  should 
come  ;  and  his  work  would  be  like  re- 
storing the  exiles  to  their  own  land, 
and  causing  them  to  re-enter  on  their 
former  possessions.  The  one  would  be 
an  appropriate  emblem  of  the  other ; 
and  the  work  of  the  Messiah  would  be 
like  rebuilding  dilapidated  towns  ;  re- 
storing fertility  to  desolate  fields  ;  re- 
planting vineyards  and  olive  gardens; 
and  diffusing  smiling  peace  and  plenty 
over  a  land  that  had  been  subjected  ta 
the  ravages  oi  fire  and  sword,  and  tha*. 
had  long  been  a  scene  of  mournful  de» 
olation. 

9.   That  thou  mayest  say  to  thepri* 
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are   in    darkness,    "Show   your- 
selves :    they   shall    feed    in  the 

a  1  Pet  2.  9.  c  Rev.  7.  16. 

oners,  Go  forth.  This  language  occurs 
also  in  ch.  xlii.  7.  For  an  explanation 
of  it,  see  the  Notes  on  that  place.  IT  To 
those  that  are  in  darkness.  Synony- 
mous with  being  prisoners,  as  prisoners 
are  usually  confined  in  dark  cells. 
1T  Show  yourselves.  Heb.  Reveal,  or 
manifest  yourselves  ;  that  is,  as  those 
who  come  out  of  a  dark  cell  come  into 
light,  so  do  you,  who  have  been  confined 
in  the  darkness  of  sin,  come  forth  into 
the  light  of  the  sun  of  righteousness, 
and  be  manifest  as  the  redeemed. 
IF  They  shall  feed  in  the  ways.  In  the 
remainder  of  this  verse,  and  in  the 
following  verses,  the  Messiah  is 
represented  under  the  image  of  a 
shepherd,  who  leads  forth  his  flock  to 
green  fields,  and  who  takes  care  that 
they  shall  be  guarded  from  the  heat  of 
the  sun,  and  shall  not  hunger  nor  thirst. 
The  phrase  "  they  shall  feed  in  the 
ways,"  means,  probably,  that  in  the  way 
in  which  they  were  going  they  should 
find  abundant  food.  They  should  not 
be  compelled  to  turn  aside  for  pasturage, 
or  to  go  and  seek  for  it  in  distant  places. 
It  is  equivalent  to  the  language  which 
so  often  occurs,  that  God  would  provide 
for  the  wants  of  his  people,  even  when 
passing  through  a  desert,  and  that  he 
would  open  before  them  unexpected 
sources  of  supply,  f  And  their  pas- 
tures shall  be  in  all  high  places.  This 
means,  that  on  the  hills  and  mountains, 
that  are  naturally  barren  and  unproduc- 
tive, they  should  find  an  abundance  of 
food.  To  see  the  force  of  this,  we  are 
to  remember  that  in  many  parts  of  the 
East  the  hills  and  mountains  arc  utterly 
destitute  of  vegetation.  This  is  the 
case  with  the  mountainous  regions  of 
Horeb  and  Sinai,  and  even  with  the 
mountains  about  Jerusalem,  and  with 
the  hills  and  mountains  in  Arabia  De- 
Berta.  The  idea  here  is,  that  in  i he 
wnvs*  or  paths  that  were  commonly 
travelled,  and  where  all  verdure  would 
be  consumed  or  trodden  down  by  the 
caravans,  and  on  the  hills  that  were 
usually  barren  and  desolate,  they  would 


ways,  and  their  pastures  shall  be 
in  all  high  places. 

10  They  shall  not  hunger*"  nol 

find  abundance.  God  would  supply 
them  as  if  he  should  make  the  green 
grass  spring  up  in  the  hard-trodden 
way,  and  on  the  barren  and  rocky  hills 
vegetation  should  start  up  suddenly  in 
abundance,  and  all  their  wants  should 
be  supplied.  This  is  an  image  which 
we  have  frequently  had  in  Isaiah,  and 
perhaps  the  meaning  may  be,  that  to  his 
people  the  Redeemer  would  open  unex- 
pected sources  of  comfort  and  joy  ;  that 
in  places  and  times  in  which  they 
would  scarcely  look  for  a  supply  of  their 
spiritual  wants,  he  would  suddenly 
meet  and  satisfy  them  is  if  green  grass 
for  flocks  and  herds  should  suddenly 
start  up  in  the  down -trodden  way,  oi 
luxuriant  vegetation  burst  forth  on  the 
sides  and  the  tops  of  barren,  rocky,  and 
desolate  hills.  Harmer,  however,  sup- 
poses that  this  whole  description  refers 
rather  to  the  custom  which  prevailed  in 
the  East  of  making  feasts  or  entertain- 
ments by  the  sides  of  fountains  or  rivers. 
"  To  fountains  or  rivers,"  Dr.  Chandler 
tell3  us  in  his  Travels,  "  the  Turks  and 
the  Greeks  frequently  repair  for  refresh- 
ment ;  especially  the  latter  in  their  fes- 
tivals, when  whole  families  are  seen  sit- 
ting on  the  grass,  and  enjoying  their 
early  or  evening  repast,  beneath  the 
treas,  by  the  side  of  a  rill."  Travels 
in  Asia  Minor,  p.  21.  Comp.  1  Kinga 
i.  9.  Thus  Harmer  supposes  that  the 
purpose  of  the  prophet  is,  to  contrast  the 
state  of  the  Jews  when  they  were  shut 
up  in  prison  in  Babylon,  secluded  from 
fresh  air,  and  even  the  light  itself,  or  in 
unwholesome  dungeons,  with  their  state 
when  walking  at  liberty,  enjoying  the 
verdure,  and  the  enlivening  air  of  the 
country  ;  passing  from  the  tears,  the 
groans,  and  the  apprehensions  of  such  a 
dismal  confinement,  to  the  music,  th* 
songs,  and  the  exquisite  repasts  o. 
Eastern  parties  of  pleasure.  Sec  Mai- 
mer's Observations,  Vol.  ii.  pp.  18-25, 
Ed.  Lond.  1808.  The  interpretation, 
however,  above  suggested  seems  to  me 
most  natural  and  beautiful. 

10.   Thry  shall  not  hunger  nor  thirst 
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thirst ;  neither  shall  the  heat  nor 
Bun  smite  them  :  for  he  that  hath 
mercy  on  them  shall  lead  'them, 
even  by  the  springs  of  water  shall 
he  guide  them. 

11   And7  I  will  make   all  my 

(5  P8.  23.  2. 

All  their  wants  shall  be  abundantly  pro- 
vided for,  as  a  shepherd  will  provide 
for  his  flock.  In  the  book  of  Revela- 
tion, this  entire  passage  is  applied  (ch. 
vii.  16, 17)  to  the  happiness  of  the  re~ 
deemed  in  heaven,  and  the  use  which  is 
made  of  it  there  is  not  foreign  to  the 
Bense  in  Isaiah.  It  means  that  the 
Messiah  as  a  shepherd  shall  abundantly 
satisfy  all  the  wants  of  his  people  ;  and 
it  may  with  as  much  propriety  be  ap- 
plied to  the  joys  of  heaven,  as  to  the 
happiness  which  they  will  experience  on 
earth.  Their  longing  desires  for  holi- 
ness and  salvation  ;  their  hungering 
and  thirsting  after  righteousness  (Matt. 
v.  6\,  shall  be  abundantly  satisfied. 
^  Neither  shall  the  heat  nor  sun  smite 
tJr°m.  In  Rev.  vii.  1G,  this  is,"  neither 
Bhali  the  sun  light  on  them,  nor  any 
heat  ;"  that  is,  the  burning  heat  of  the 
sun  shall  not  oppress  them — an  image 
of  refreshment,  protection,  and  joy,  as 
when  the  traveller  in  burning  sands 
finds  the  grateful  shade  of  a  rock  or  of 
a  grove.  See  Notes  on  ch.  iv.  6,  xiv.  3, 
xxv.  4,  xxxii.  2.  The  word  here  ren- 
dered "  heat  "  (-"|mj  shdrabh),  denotes 
properly  heat,  burning  ;  and  then  the 
heated  vapour  which  in  burning  desert! 
produces  the  phenomenon  of  the  mirage. 
See  it  explained  in  the  Notes  on  ch. 
xxxv.  7.  It  is  equivalent  here  to  in- 
tense heat ;  and  means  that  they  snail 
not  be  exposed  to  any  suffering  like  that 
of  the  intense  heat  of  the  burning  sun 
reflected  from  sandy  wastes.  V  For  he 
that  hath  ?ncicy  on  them.  That  God 
Bnd  Saviour  who  shall  have  redeemed 
them  shall  be  their  shepherd  and  their 
guide,  and  they  shall  have  nothing  to 
fear.  IT  Even  by  the  springs  of  water. 
In  Rev.  vii.  17,  "and  shall  lead  them 
an  to  living  fountains  of  waters."  See 
Kctes  ch    xxxv.  6.     The  whole  figure 


mountains  a  way,  and  m)  high, 
ways  shall  be  exalted. 

12  Behold,  these  shall  come 
from  far  ;  and  lo,  these  from  the 
north  and  from  the  west ;  and 
these  from  the  land  of  Sinim. 

/  Ps.  107.  4.  7. 

in  this  verse  is  taken  from  the  charac- 
ter of  a  faithful  shepherd  who  conducts 
his  flock  to  places  where  they  may  feed 
in  plenty  ;  who  guards  them  from  the 
intense  heat  of  a  burning  sun  on  sandy 
plains  ;  and  who  leads  them  beside 
cooling  and  refreshing  streams.  It  is  a 
most  beautiful  image  of  the  tender  care 
of  the  Great  Shepherd  of  his  people  in 
a  world  like  this — a  world  in  its  main 
features,  in  regard  to  real  comforts,  not 
unaptly  compared  to  barren  hills,  and 
pathless  burning  sands. 

11.  And  I  will  make  all  my  moun- 
tains a  way.  I  will  make  all  the  moun- 
tains for  a  highway  ;  or  an  even,  level 
way.  That  is,  he  would  remove  all 
obstructions  from  their  path.  The 
image  is  taken  from  the  return  from 
Babylon  to  the  land  of  Palestine,  in 
which  God  so  often  promises  to  make 
the  hills  a  plain,  and  the  crooked  places 
straight.  See  Notes  on  ch.  xl.  4.  ^And 
my  highways  shall  be  exalted.  That 
is,  the  way  shall  be  cast  up  (see  ch.  lvii. 
14,  lxii.  10),  as  when  a  road  is  made 
over  valleys  and  gulfs.    Notes  ch.  xl.  4. 

12.  Behold,  these  shall  come  from 
far.  That  is,  one  part  shall  come  from 
a  distant  land,  and  another  from  the 
north  and  the  west.  This  is  a  state- 
ment of  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise 
made  to  him  (vs.  6,  7),  that  he  should 

1  be  for  a  light  to  the  Gentiles,  and  that 
kings  and  princes  should  rise  up  and 
honour  him.  The  words  "  from  far,'- 
denote  a  distant  land  without  specifying 
the  particular  direction  from  which  they 
would  come.  The  most  distant  nations 
should  embrace  his  religion,  and  submit 
to  him.  Lowth  and  Seeker  understand 
it  of  Babylon  ;  Grotius  of  the  East,  that 
is,  Persia,  and  the  other  countries  east  of 
Judea.  But  it  more  properly  denotes 
any  distant  country :  and  the  sense  is, 
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that  converts  should  be  made  from  the 
most  distant  lands.  ^  And  lo,  these. 
Another  portion.  IT  From  the  north. 
The  regions  north  of  Palestine.  IT  And 
from  the  west.  Heb.  '  from  the  sea  ;' 
that  is,  the  Mediterranean.  This  word 
h  commonly  used  to  denote  the  west. 
The  western  countries  known  to  the 
Hebrews  were  some  of  the  islands  of 
that  sea,  and  a  few  of  the  maritime  re- 
gions. The  idea  here  in  general  is, 
that  those  regions  would  furnish  many 
who  would  embrace  the  true  religion. 
If  it  be  understood  as  referring  to  the 
Messiah,  and  the  accession  to  his  king- 
dom among  the  Gentiles,  it  is  needless 
to  say  that  the  prediction  has  been  al- 
ready strikingly  fulfilled.  Christianity 
Boon  spread  to  the  west  of  Palestine, 
and  the  countries  in  Europe  have  been 
thu3  far  the  principal  seat  of  its  influ- 
ence and  power.  It  hao  since  spread 
still  farther  to  the  west ;  and,  from  a 
western  world  unknown  to  Isaiah,  mil- 
lions have  come  and  acknowledged  the 
Messiah  as  their  Redeemer.  1T  And 
these.  Another  portion,  carrying  out 
the  idea  that  they  were  to  come  from 
every  part  of  the  world.  IF  From  the 
land  of  Sinim.  There  have  been 
many  different  opinions  in  regard  to  the 
* land  of  Sinim.'     The    name  '  Sinim,' 

V^"1?"^)*  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the 
Bible,  and  of  course  it  is  not  easy  to  de- 
termine what  country  is  meant.  It  is 
evident  that  it  is  some  remote  country, 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  it  is  the  only 
land  specified  here  by  name.  Some,  it 
is  said,  should  come  from  far,  some  from 
the  north;  others  from  the  west;  and 
another  portion  from  the  country  here 
specifically  mentioned.  Jerome  under- 
stands it  of  the  south  in  general — isti 
de  terra  Australi.  The  LXX  under- 
stand it  as  denoting  Persia — a\\oi  6i  U 
yjti  Tlcpativ.  The  Chaldee  also  inter- 
prets it  as  Jerome  has  done,  of  the  south. 
The  Syriac  has  not  translated  it,  but  re- 
tained the  name  Sinim.  The  Arabic 
coincides  with  the  Septuagint,  and  ren- 
ders it, '  from  the  land  of  Persia .'  Gro- 
tius  supposes  that  it  means  the  region  of 
Sinim  to  the  south  of  Palestine,  and  Vi- 
Sringa  also  coincides  with  this  opinion. 


Bochart  supposes  that  it  means  the  same 
as  Sin,  or  Syene,  i.  e.  Pelusium  a  city  of 
Egypt ;  and  that  it  is  used  to  denote 
Egypt,  as  Pelusium  was  a  principal  city 
in  Egypt.  In  Ezek.  xxx.  15,  Sin  or  Pelu- 
sium (marg.)  is  mentioned  as  "  the 
strength  of  Egypt."  Gesenius  eupposes 
that  it  refers  to  the  Chinese,  and  that 
the  country  here  referred  to  is  Sina,  or 
China.  "  This  very  ancient  and  cele- 
brated people,"  says  he,  "  was  known  to 
the  Arabians  and  Syrians  by  the  name 
Sin,  Tcin,  Tshini ;  and  a  Hebrew  wri- 
ter might  well  have  heard  of  them, 
especially  if  sojourning  in  Babylon,  the 
metropolis  as  it  were  of  all  Asia.  This 
name  appears  to  have  been  given  to  the 
Chinese  by  the  other  Asiatics  ;  for  the 
Chinese  themselves  do  not  employ  it, 
and  seem  indeed  to  be  destitute  of  any 
ancient  domestic  name,  either  adopting 
the  names  of  the  reigning  dynasties,  or 
ostentatiously  assuming  high-sounding 
titles,  as  '  people  of  the  empire  in  the 
centre  of  the  world.' "  The  Rev.  Peter 
Parker,  M.  D.,  Missionary  to  China,  re- 
marked in  an  address  delivered  in  Phi- 
ladelphia, that  "  the  Chinese  have  been 
known  from  time  immemorial  by  the 
name  Tschin.  Tschin  means  a  China- 
man." When  they  first  received  this 
appellation,  cannot  be  determined,  nor 
is  the  reason  of  its  being  given  to  them 
now  known.  As  there  is  remarkable 
permanency  in  the  names  as  well  as  in 
the  customs  of  the  East,  it  is  possible  that 
they  may  have  had  it  from  the  com- 
mencement of  their  history.  If  so,  there 
is  no  improbability  in  supposing  that  the 
name  was  known  to  the  Jews  in  the  time 
of  Isaiah.  Solomon  had  opened  a  con- 
siderable commerce  with  the  East.  For 
this  he  had  built  Palmyra,  or  Tadmor, 
and  caravans  passed  constantly  towards 
Palestine  and  Tyre,  conveying  the  rich 
productions  of  India.  The  country  of 
Tschin  or  Sinim  may  be  easily  supposed 
to  have  been  often  referred  to  by  the 
foreign  merchants  as  a  land  of  great  ex- 
tent and  riches,  and  it  is  not  impossi- 
ble that  even  at  that  early  day  a  part  o« 
the  merchandise  conveyed  to  the  west 
might  have  come  from  that  land.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  He- 
brews  in  the  time  of  Isaiah  had  anj 
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13  Sing,  O  heavens;  and  be 
joyful,  O  earth  ;  and  break  forth 
'nto  singing,  O  mountains ;  for 
the  Lord  hath  comforted  his  peo- 
ple, and  will  have  mercy  upon 
his  afflicted. 

14  But  Zion  said,  *The  Lord 

g  PS.  77.  9,  10. 

very  extensive  or  clear  views  of  that 
country  ;  but  all  that  is  necessary  to  be 
supposed  is,  that  they  conceived  of  the 
nation  as  lying  far  in  the  east,  and  as 
abounding  in  wealth,  sufficiently  so  to 
entitle  it  to  the  pre-eminency  which  it 
now  has  in  the  enumeration  of  the  na- 
tions that  would  be  blessed  by  the  Gos- 
pel. If  this  be  the  correct  interpretation 
— and  I  have  on  a  re-examination  come 
to  ini3  opinion,  though  a  different  view 
was  given  in  the  first  edition  of  these 
Notes — then  the  passage  furnishes  an  in- 
teresting prediction  respecting  the  future 
conversion  of  the  largest  kingdom  of 
the  world.  It  may  be  added,  that  this 
is  the  only  place  where  that  country  is 
referred  to  in  the  Bible,  and  there  may 
be  some  plausibility  in  the  supposition 
that  while  so  many  other  nations,  far  in- 
ferior in  numbers  and  importance,  are 
mentioned  by  name,  one  so  vast  as  this 
would  not  wholly  be  omitted  by  the 
Spirit  of  Inspiration 

13 
glorious  truths  stated  in  the  previous 
verses,  that  kings  should  rise  up,  and 
princes  worship  ;  that  the  Messiah 
would  be  for  a  light  to  the  Gentiles,  and 
that  the  tiue  religion  would  be  extended 
to  each  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe. 
The  idea  in  this  verse  is,  that  it  was  an 
occasion  on  which  the  heavens  and  the 
earth  would  have  cause  to  exult  together. 
It  is  common  in  Isaiah  thus  to  interpose 
r  song  of  praise  on  the  announcement 
of  any  great  and  glorious  truth,  and  to 
call  on  the  heavens  and  the  earth  to  re- 
joice together.  See  Notes  on  ch  xii. 
x!ii.  10,  ll,xliv.  23. 

14.  But  Zion  said.  On  the  word  Zion, 
»ee  Note  ch.  i.  8.  The  language  here  is 
that  of  complaint,  and  expresses  the  deep 
teeling  cf   the    people  of  God  amidst 

vor..  it — 10. 


Sing,  0  heavens.    In  view  of  the 


hath  forsaken  me,  and  my  Lord 
hath  forgotten  me. 

15  Can  a  woman  forget  hef 
sucking  child,  4that  she  should 
not  have  compassion  on  the  son 
of  her  womb  ?  yea,  they  may 
forget,  yet  °will  I  not  forget  thee. 

4  from  having  compassion, 
a  ch.  44.  91.    Matt.  7.  ll. 


many  calamities,  afflictions,  and  trials. 
It  may  be  applicable  to  the  exile  Jews 
in  Babylon  during  their  long  captivity, 
as  if  God  had  forsaken  them  ;  or  to 
those  who  were  waiting  for  the  coming 
of  the  Messiah,  and  who  were  sighing 
for  the  divine  interposition  under  him  tc 
restore  the  beauty  of  Zion,  and  to  ex* 
tend  his  kingdom  ;  or  in  general,  to  the 
church  when  wickedness  triumphs  in  a 
community,  and  when  God  seems  to 
have  forsaken  Zion,  and  to  have  forgot- 
ten its  interests.  The  language  here 
was  suggested,  doubtless,  by  a  view  of 
the  desolations  of  Jerusalem  and  Judea, 
and  of  the  long  and  painful  captivity  in 
Babylon  ;  but  it  is  general,  and  is  appli- 
cable to  the  people  of  God,  in  all  times 
of  similiar  oppression  and  distress.  The 
object  of  the  prophet  is  to  furnish  the 
assurance  that,  whatever  might  be  the 
trials  and  the  sufferings  of  his  people,  God 
had  not  forgotten  them,  and  he  neither 
could  nor  would  forsake  them.  For 
this  purpose,  he  makes  use  of  two  most 
striking  and  forcible  arguments  (vs.  15 
1G),  to  show  in  the  strongest  possible 
manner  that  the  interests  of  his  people 
were  safe. 

15.  Can  a  woman  forget  her  sucking 
child.  The  design  of  this  verse  is  ap- 
parent. It  is  to  show  that  the  love 
which  God  has  for  his  people  is  stronger 
than  that  which  is  produced  by  the  most 
tender  ties  created  by  any  natural  rela- 
tion. The  love  of  a  mother  for  her  in- 
fant child  is  the  strongest  attachment  in 
nature.  The  question  here  implies  that 
it  was  unusual  for  a  mother  to  be  un- 
mindful of  that  tie,  and  to  forsake  the 
child  that  she  should  nourish  and  love. 
V  That  she  should  not  have  cornpassion. 
That  she  should  not  pity  and  succour 
it  in  times  of  sickneee  and  distress  ;  thai 
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16  Behold,  I  ha  ?e  graven  6thee  !      17  Thy  mildren   shall  make 
upon  the  palms  ol  my  hands  ;  thy  |  haste  ;   thy  destroyers  'and  they 


walls  are  continually  before  me. 

e  Eiek.  28.  24. 


b  Cant.  3.  6. 
Matt.  13.  41,42. 


Rev.  2-2.  13. 


6lie  should  see  it  suffer  without  any  at- 
tempt \o  rclieye  it,  and  turn  away,  and 
see  i;  die  unpitied  and  unalleviated. 
1T  Yea,  they  may  forget.  They  will 
sooner  forget  their  child  than  God  will 
forget  his  afflicted  and  suffering  people. 
The  phrase  '  they  may  forget/  implies 
thnt  such  a  thing  may  occur.  In  hea- 
then lands,  strong  as  is  the  instinct 
which  binds  a  mother  to  her  offspring,  it 
has  not  been  uncommon  for  a  mother  to 
expose  her  infant  child,  and  to  leave  it 
to  die.  In  illustration  of  this  fact,  see 
Notes  on  Rom.  i.  31,  pp.  46,  47. 

16.  Behold,  I  have  graven  thee  upon 
the  palms  of  my  hands.  This  is  another 
argument  in  answer  to  the  complaint  of 
Zion  in  ver.  14.  There  have  been  vari- 
ous interpretations  of  this  passage.  Gro- 
tius  supposes  that  it  refers  to  a  custom 
of  placing  some  mark  or  sign  on  the 
hand,  or  on  one  of  the  fingers  when  they 
wished  to  remember  any  thing,  and  ap- 
peals to  Ex.  xiii.  9.  Lowth  supposes 
that  it  is  an  allusion  to  some  practice 
common  among  the  Jews  at  that  time, 
of  making  marks  on  their  hands  or 
arms  \y  means  of  punctures  in  the  skin 
with  srtuc  sign  or  representation  of  the 
city  oi  tempie,  to  show  their  zeal  and 
affection  for  it.  In  illustration  of  this, 
he  refers  to  the  fact  that  the  pilgrims  to 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  are  accustomed  to 
get  themselves  marked  in  this  manner 
with  what  are  called  the  signs  of  Jeru- 
salem. Vitringa  supposes  that  it  alludes 
to  the  cr.3tom  of  architects  in  which  they 
delireate  the  size,  form,  and  proportions 
of  an  edifice  on  parchment,  before  they 
commence  building  it — such  as  we 
mean  by  the  draft  or  model  of  the  build- 
ing j  and  that  the  sense  here  is,  that 
Go  1,  in  like  manner,  had  delineated  or 
drawn  Jerusalem  on  his  hands  long 
befoir  it  was  founded,  and  had  it  con- 
stantly before  his  eyes.  According  to 
ihis,  <he  idea  is,  that  God  had  laid  out 
the  p-!an  of  Jerusalem  long  before  i*  was 
•9uilt.,   and   that  it   wa3  so  dear  t:  him 


that  made  thee  waste,   shall  go 
forth  of  thee. 


that  he  had  even  engraven  it  on  his 
hands.  Others  have  supposed  liiat  it 
refers  to  a  device  on  a  signet,  or  on  a 
ring  worn  on  the  finger  or  the  wrist, 
and  that  the  plan  of  Jerusalem  was 
drawn  and  engraven  there.  To  me,  it 
seems  that  the  view  of  Lowth  is  most 
accordant  with  probability,  and  isbst 
sustained  by  the  Oriental  customs.  The 
essential  idea  is,  that  Zion  wras  dear  to 
his  heart ;  and  that  he  had  sketched  or 
delineated  it  as  an  object  in  which  ha 
felt  a  deep  interest — so  deep  as  even  to 
delineate  its  outlines  on  the  palms  of  hi3 
hands  where  it  would  be  constantly  be- 
fore him.  IT  Thy  walls.  The  meaning 
is,  that  he  constantly  looked  upon  them; 
that  he  never  forgot  them.  He  had  a 
constant  and  sacred  regard  for  his  peo- 
ple, and  amidst  all  their  disasters  and 
trials,  still  remembered  them. 

17.  Thy  children.  The  children  of 
Zion — the  true  people  of  God.  But 
there  is  here  considerable  variety  in  the 
interpretation.  The  Hebrew  of  the 
present  text  is  Tp22  thy  sons.  But  Je- 
rome reads  it  structores  tai,  thy  build- 
ers ;  as  if  it  were  V2"3-  The  LXX 
render  it,  "  and  thou  shalt  be  speedily 
built  ra^i)  oiKoSjjiriOno-ri  by  those  by  whom 
thou  hast  been  destroyed."  The  Chal- 
dee  renders  it,  "  those  that  rebuild  thy 
waste  places  shall  hasten."  The  Syriac 
reads  it,  "  thy  sons,"  and  the  Arabic, 
"  thou  shalt  be  rebuilt  by  those  by  whom 
thou  hast  been  destroyed."  But  there 
is  no  good  authority  for  changing  the 
present  Hebrew  text,  nor  is  it  necessary. 
The  sense  probably  is,  the  descendants 
of  those  who  dwelt  in  Zion,  who  are 
now  in  exile,  shall  hasten  to  rebuild  the 
wastes  of  the  desolate  capital,  and  re- 
store its  ruins.  And  may  it  not  mean 
that  in  the  great  work  under  the  Mes« 
siah  of  restoring  the  nation  to  the  wor- 
ship of  God,  and  of  spreading  the  true 
religion,  God  would  make  use  of  those 
who  dwelt  in  Zion  ;  that  is,  of  (he  Jew^ 
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18  Lift  up  thine  eyes  round 
about,  and  behold :  all  these* 
gather  themselves  together,  and 
come  to  thee.  As  I  live,  saith 
the  Lord,  thou  shalt  surely  clothe 
thee  with  them  all  as  with  an  or- 
nament, and  bind  them  on  thee  as 
a  bride  doth. 

19  For  thy  waste,  and  thy 
desolate  places,  and  the  land  of 

g  ch.  60.  8.     Zech.  2  4.     10.  10. 

as  nis  ambassadors'?  IF  They  that  made 
thee  waste.  Language  drawn  from  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.  The  sense  is, 
that  they  would  seek  no  longer  to  retain 
possession,  but  would  permit  its  former 
inhabitants  to  return,  and  engage  in  re- 
pairing its  ruins. 

18.  Lift  up  thine  eyes  round  about. 
That  is,  see  the  multitudes  that  shall 
be  converted  to  thee  ;  see  thy  ruined 
city  rise  again  in  its  former  beau- 
ty ;  see  the  Gentiles  come  and  yield 
themselves  to  the  worship  of  the  true 
God  ;  see  kings  and  princes  approach 
and  do  thee  homage.  IT  All  these  gath- 
er themselves.  That  is,  from  a  far 
country,  from  the  North,  the  West,  and 
the  South,  ver.  12.  IF  As  /  live,  saith 
the  Lord.  The  customary  form  of  an 
oath  when  Jehovah  swears.  It  is  a  so- 
lemn assurance  that  the  event  shall  as 
certainly  occur  as  he  has  an  existence. 
See  Note  ch.  xlv.  23.  ComD.  Jer.  xxii. 
24.  Ezek.  v.  11,  xiv.  16,  18,  20,  xvi. 
48.  1T  Thou  shalt  surely  clothe  thee 
with  them.  Zion  is  here  represented, 
as  it  is  often  elsewhere,  as  a  female  (see 
Note  ch.  i.  8)  ;  and  the  accesssion  of 
converts  from  abroad  is  represented  un- 
der the  figure  of  bridal  ornaments.  The 
accession  of  converts  from  the  Gentiles 
should  be  to  her  what  jewels  are  to  a 
bride.  IF  And  bind  them  on  thee  as  a 
bride  doth.  The  sentence  here  is  man- 
ifestly incomplete.  It  means,  as  a  bride 
binds  on  her  ornaments.  The  LXX 
have  supplied  this,  and  render  it,  "  as  a 
bride  her  ornaments,"  uj  Kfiopov  vvpiprj. 
The  sentiment  is,  that  the  accession  of 
the  large  number  of  converts  under  the 
Messiah   to   the  tnw   church  of  God, 


thy  destruction,  shall  even  now 
be  too  narrow  by  reason  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  they  that  swal- 
lowed thee  up  shall  be  far  away. 
20  The  children  which  thou 
shalt  have,  after  "'thou  hast  lost 
the  other,  shall  say  again  in  thy 
ears,  The  place  is  too  strait  foi 
me  :  give  place  for  me  that  I  may 
dwell. 

vi  Rom.  11. 11,  Ac. 

would  be  the  real  ornament  of  Zior.. 
and  would  greatly  increase  her  beauty 
and  loveliness. 

19.  For  thy  icaste  and  thy  desolate 
places.  Thy  land  over  which  ruin  has 
been  spread,  and  over  which  the  exile 
nation  mourns.  IF  And  the  land  of  thy 
destruction.  That  is,  thy  land  laid  in 
ruins.  The  construction  is  not  uncom- 
mon where  a  noun  is  used  to  express 
the  sense  of  an  adjective.  Thus  in  Ps. 
ii.  6,  the  Hebrew  phraoe  (margin)  is 
correctly  rendered  '  my  holy  hill.'  Here 
the  sense  is,  that  their  entire  country 
had  been  so  laid  waste  as  to  be  a  land 
of  desolation,  tf  Shall  even  now  be  too 
narrow.  Shall  be  too  limited  to  contain 
all  who  shall  become  converted  to  the 
true  God.  The  contracted  territory  of 
Palestine  shall  be  incapable  of  sustain- 
ing all  who  will  acknowledge  the  true 
God,  and  who  shall  be  regarded  as  his 
friends.  1F  And  they  that  swallowed 
thee  up.  The  enemies  that  laid  waste 
thy  land,  aad  that  absorbed,  as  it  were, 
thy  inhabitants,  and  removed  them  to  a 
distant  land.  They  shall  be  all  gone, 
and  the  land  shall  smile  again  in  pros- 
perity and  in  loveliness. 

20.  The  children  which  thou  shall 
have.  The  increase  of  the  population 
shall  be  so  great.  IF  After  thou  hast 
lost  the  other.  Heb.  '  The  sons  of  rhj 
widowhood.'  That  is,  after  thou  ha&t 
lost  those  that  have  been  killed  in  the 
wars,  and  those  that  have  died  in  cap 
tivity  in  a  distant  land,  there  shall  be 
again  a  great  increase  as  if  they  were 
given  to  a  widowed  mother.  And  per- 
haps the  general  truth  is  taught  here, 
that  the  persecution  of /he  people  of  God 
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21  Then  shalt  thou  say  in 
thine  heart.  Who  hath  begotten 
me  these,  seeing  I  have  lost  my 
children,  and  am  desolate,  a  cap- 
live,  and  moving  to  and  fro  ?  and 
who  hath  brought  up  these  ?  Be- 
hold, I  was  left  alone ;  these, 
where  had  they  been  ? 

',vill  be  attended  ultimately  with  a  vast 
increase  ;  and  that  all  the  attempts  to 
obliterate  the  church  will  only  tend  final- 
ly to  enlarge  and  strengthen  it.  IT  Shall 
say  again  in  thy  ears.  Or  shall  say  to 
thee.  IT  The  place  is  too  strait  for 
me.  There  is  not  room  for  us  all.  Tne 
entire  language  here  denotes  a  vast  ac- 
cession to  the  church  of  God.  It  is  in- 
dicative of  such  an  increase  as  took 
place  when  the  gospel  was  proclaimed 
by  the  apostlera  to  the  Gentiles,  and  of 
such  an  increase  as  shall  yet  more  abun- 
dantly take  place  when  the  whole  world 
Khali  beccme  converted  to  God. 

21.  Then  shalt  thou  say  in  thine 
heart.  Thou  shalt  wonder  at  the  mul- 
:itudes,  and  shalt  ask  with  astonishment 
whence  they  all  come.  This  verse  is 
designed  to  describe  the  great  increase 
of  the  true  people  of  God  under  the  im- 
age of  a  mother  who  had  been  deprived 
of  her  children,  who  should  suddenly  see 
herself  surrounded  with  more  than  had 
been  lost,  mid  should  ask  in  astonish- 
ment whence  they  all  came.  IT  Who 
hath  bego.tzn  me  these.  The  idea 
here  is,  tha*.  the  increase  would  be  from 
other  nations.  They  would  not  be  the 
natural  ircrease  of  Zion  or  Jerusalem, 
but  they  would  come  in  from  abroad — 
as  if  a  family  that  had  been  bereaved 
should  be  increased  by  an  accession 
from  other  families.  IT  /  have  lost  my 
children.  Jerusalem  had  been  desolated 
by  wars,  and  had  become  like  a  widow 
that  was  bereft  of  all  her  sons.  Comp. 
Notes  on  ch.  xlvii.  8,  9.  H  A  captive, 
and  removing  to  and  fro.  A  captive 
In  Babylon,  and  compelled  to  wander 
from  my  own  land,  and  to  live  in  a 
strange  and  distant  country.  H  These, 
where  had  they  been  1  The  image  in 
this  entire  vers*  is  one  of  great  beauty. 


22  Thus  saith'  the  Lord  God. 
Behold,  I  will  lift  up  mine  hand 
to  the  Gentiles,  and  set  up  my 
standard  to  the  people  :  and  they 
shall  bring  thy  sons  in  their 
3arms,  and  thy  daughters  shall 
be  carried  upon  their  shoulders. 


0  ch.  66.  20. 


3  bosom. 


It  represents  a  mother  who  had  been 
suddenly  deprived  of  all  her  children 
who  had  been  made  a  widow,  and  con- 
veyed as  a  captive  from  land  to  land. 
She  had  seen  ruin  spread  all  around  hex 
dwelling,  and  regarded  herself  as  alone. 
Suddenly  she  finds  herself  restored  to 
her  home,  and  surrounded  with  a  happy 
family.  She  sees  it  increased  beyond 
its  former  numbers,  and  herself  blessed 
with  more  than  her  former  prosperity. 
She  looks  with  surprise  on  this  acces- 
sion, and  asks  with  wonder  whence  all 
these  have  come,  and  where  they  have 
been.  The  language  in  this  verse  is 
beautifully  expressive  of  the  agitation  ol 
such  a  state  of  mind,  and  of  the  effect 
which  would  be  thus  produced.  The 
idea  is  plain.  Jerusalem  had  been  des- 
olate. Her  inhabitants  had  been  car- 
ried captive,  or  had  been  put  to  death. 
But  she  should  be  restored,  and  the 
church  of  God  would  be  increased  by  a 
vast  accession  from  the  Gentile  world, 
so  much  that  the  narrow  limits  which 
had  been  formerly  occupied — the  terri- 
tory of  Palestine — would  now  be  too 
small  for  the  vast  numbers  that  would 
be  united  to  those  who  professed  to  love 
and  worship  God. 

22.  Behold,  I  will  lift  up  mine  hand 
to  the  Gentiles.  To  lift  up  the  hand  is 
a  sign  of  beckoning  to,  or  inviting  ;  and 
the  idea  here  is,  that  God  would  call 
the  Gentiles  to  partake  of  the  blessings 
of  the  true  religion,  and  to  embrace  the 
Messiah.  See  Notes  ch.  xi.  11.  t  And 
set  up  my  standard  to  the  people.  Tc 
the  people  of  other  lands ;  the  word 
here  being  synonymous  with  the  word 
Gentiles.  A  standard,  or  an  ensign  wa$ 
erected  in  times  of  war  to  rally  the  for- 
ces of  a  nation  around  it  ;  and  the  sense 
here.  i3,  that  God  would  .'rect  an  ensign 
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23  And  kings  shall  be  thy 
'nursing  fathers,and  their  6queens 
thy  nursing  mothers  :  they  shall 

5  nourishers.  6  princesses, 

r  Pi,  72.  9,  &c. 

high  in  the  sight  of  all  the  nations,  and 
would  call  them  to  himself,  as  a  milita- 
ry leader  musters  his  forces  for  battle  ; 
that  is,  he  would  call  the  nations  to  em- 
brace the  true  religion.  See  this  phrase 
explained  in  the  Note  on  ch.  xi.  12. 
IT  They  shall  bring  thy  sons  in  their 
arms.  Marg.  bosom.  Jerome  renders 
it  in  ulnis — in.  their  arms.  The  LXX, 
iv  k6\tta) — in  the  bosom.  Aquila,  Sym- 
machus,  and  Theodotion,  dyxaXai,  in 
their  arms.  If  it  means  bosom,  as  Ge- 
senius  renders  it,  it  refers  to  the  bosom 
of  a  garment  in  which  things  are  car- 
ried. But  it  more  probably  means  in 
the  arms  as  children  are  borne  ;  and  the 
idea  is,  that  the  distant  nations  would 
come  and  bear  with  them  those  who 
were  the  children  of  Zion,  that  is,  those 
who  would  becoma  the  true  friends  and 
worshippers  of  God.  IT  And  thy  daugh- 
ters shall  be  carried  upon  their  shoul- 
ders. Referring,  doubtless,  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  children  were  carried.  In 
ch.  lxvi.  12,  the  same  idea  is  expressed 
by  their  being  carried  upon  the  sides,  re- 
ferring to  the  custom  still  prevalent  in 
the  East,  of  placing  a  child  when  it  is 
nursed  astride  on  the  side  of  the  mother. 
The  following  quotation  will  more  fully 
explain  the  customs  here  alluded  to.  "  It 
is  a  custom  in  many  parts  of  the  East, 
to  carry  their  children  astride  upon  the 
hip,  with  the  arm  around  the  body.  In 
the  kingdom  of  Algiers,  where  the 
slaves  take  the  children  out,  the  boys 
ride  upon  their  shoulders  ;  and  in  a  reli- 
gious procession,  which  Syrnes  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  at  Ava,  the  capital 
of  the  Burman  empire,  the  first  person- 
ages of  rank  that  passed  by  were  three 
children  borne  astride,  on  men's  shoul- 
ders. It  is  evident,  from  these  facta, 
that  the  Oriental  children  are  carried 
sometimes  the  one  way,  sometimes  the 
other.  Nor  was  the  custom,  in  reality, 
different  in  Judea,  though  the  prophet 
txpresses  himself  in  these  terms:  '  They 
all  bring  thy  sons  in  their  arms,  and 


bow  down  to  thee  with  their  face 
toward  the  earth,  and  lickr  up  the 
dust  of  thy  feet ;  and  thou  shalt 
know  that  I  am  the  Lord  :  for 


thy  daughters  shall  be  carried  upon  theii 
shoulders  ;'  for  according  to  Dr.  Russel, 
the  children  able  to  support  themselvei 
are  usually  carried  astride  on  the  shoul- 
ders ;  but  in  infancy  they  are  carried  in 
the  arms,  or  awkwardly  on  one  haunch. 
Dandini  *ell  us  that,  on  horseback,  the 
Asiatics  carry  their  children  upon  their 
shoulders  with  great  dexterity.  These 
children  hold  by  the  .  ead  of  him  who 
carries  them,  whether  he  be  on  horse- 
back or  on  foot,  and  do  not  hinder  him 
from  walking  or  doing  what  he  pleases.' 
This  augments  the  import  of  the  passage 
in  Isaiah,  who  speaks  of  the  Gentiles 
bringing  children  thus  ;  so  that  distance 
is  no  objection  to  this  mode  of  convey- 
ance, since  they  may  thus  be  brought 
on  horseback  from  among  the  people, 
however  remote." — Paxton.  "  Chil- 
dren of  both  sexes  are  carried  on  the 
shoulders.  Thus  may  be  seen  the  father 
carrying  his  son,  the  little  fellow  being 
astride  on  the  shoulder,  having,  with  his 
hands,  hold  of  his  father's  head.  Girls, 
however,  sit  on  the  shoulder,  as  if  on  a 
chair,  their  legs  hanging  in  front,  while 
they  also,  with  their  hands,  lay  hold  oi 
the  head.  In  going  to,  or  returning 
from  heathen  festivals,  thousands  of  pa- 
rents and  their  children  may  be  thus 
seen  marching  along  with  joy." — Ro- 
berts. The  sense  is,  that  convert j 
should  come  from  every  land — that  the 
nations  should  flock  to  the  standard  of 
the  Messiah.  And  why  may  it  not  be 
regarded  as  a  legitimate  interpretation 
of  this  passage,  that  those  who  come 
should  bring  their  children,  their  song 
and  their  daughters,  with  them  1  That 
they  were  borne  upon  the  arm,  or  upon 
the  shoulder,  is  indicative  of  their  being 
young  children  ;  and  that  is  no  forced 
interpretation  of  this  passage  which  re- 
gards it  as  teaching  that  the  parents  whC 
should  be  converted  among  the  Gentiles 
should  bring  their  offspring  to  the  Re- 
deemer and  present  them  publicly  to  God. 
23.  And   kings  shall  be  thy   nurs* 
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ihey  shall  not  be  ashamed*  that 
wait  for  me. 

s  Rom.  9.  33.  io  Matt.  12.  29. 

9  tii&  captivity  of  tlie  just- 
ing fathers.  Marg.  nourishers.  That 
is,  they  would  patronize  the  church 
of  God  ;  they  would  protect  it  by  their 
raws,  and  foster  it  by  their  influence, 
Ind  become  the  personal  advocates  of 
»he  cause  of  Zion.  The  idea  is  proper- 
ly that  of  guarding,  educating,  and  pro- 
viding  for  children  ;  and  the  sense  is, 
that  kings  and  princes  would  evince  the 
same  tender  care  for  the  interests  of  the 
people  of  God  which  a  parent  or  a  nurse 
does  for  a  child.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  this  has  been  already  to  a  consider- 
able extent  fulfilled,  and  that  many 
princes  and  monarchs  have  been  the  pa- 
trons of  the  church,  though  doubtless  it 
is  destined  to  a  more  ample  fulfilment 
still  in  the  brighter  days  of  this  world's 
history  when  the  gospel  shall  spread 
every  where.  It  is  remarkable  that  in 
the  Sandwich  and  South  Sea  Islands,  the 
Christian  religion  has  been  uniformly, 
almost,  taken  under  the  protection  of 
the  kings  and  chiefs  since  its  first  intro- 
duction there,  and  has  been  carried  for- 
ward and*  extended  under  their  direct 
authority.  If  They  shall  boio  down  to 
thee  with  their  face  toward  the  earth. 
A  posture  indicating  the  profoundest 
reverence.  This  is  the  common  posture 
of  showing  great  respect  in  the  East. 
If  And  lick  up  the  dust  of  thy  feet.  An 
act  denoting  the  utmost  possible  respect 
and  veneration  for  the  church  and  peo- 
ple of  God.  IF  For  they  shall  not  be 
ashamed  that  wait  for  me.  They  who 
worship  me  shall  not  be  ashamed  of  the 
act  requiring  the  deepest  self-abasement 
to  show  their  reverence  for  me.  Even 
those  of  most  elevated  rank  shall  be 
willing  to  humble  themselves  with  the 
profoundest  expressions  of  adoration. 

24.  Shall  the  prey  he  taken  from  the 
mighty.  This  seems  to  be  the  language 
of  Zion.  It  is  not  exactly  the  language 
of  incredulity  ;  it  is  the  language  of 
amazement  and  wonder.  God  had 
made  great  promises.  He  had  promis- 
ed a  restoration  of  the  captive  Jews  to 
their  own  land,  and  of  their  complete 


24  Shall  the  prey  be  taken 
from  the  mighty,"'  or  9the  lawfu. 
captive  delivered  ? 

deliverance  from  the  power  of  the  Chal- 
deans. He  had  still  further  promised 
that  the  blessings  of  the  true  religion 
should  be  extended  to  the  Gentiles,  ana 
that  kings  and  queens  should  come  and 
show  the  profoundest  adoration  for  God 
and  for  his  cause.  With  amazement 
and  wonder  at  the  greatness  of  these 
promises,  with  a  full  view  of  the  diffi- 
culties to  be  surmounted,  Zion  asks  here 
how  it  can  be  accomplished.  It  would 
involve  the  work  of  taking  the  prey 
from  a  mighty  conqueror,  and  delivering 
the  captive  from  the  hand  of  the  strong 
and  the  terrible,  a  work  which  had  not 
been  usually  done.  "if  Or  the  lawful 
captive  be  delivered.  Margin,  "  the 
captivity  of  the  just."  Lowth  reads 
this,  "  shall  the  prey  seized  by  the  ter- 
rible be  rescued  i"  So  Noyes.  Lowth 
says  of  the  present  Hebrew  text,  that  the 
reading  is  a  "  palpable  mistake  f  and 
that  instead  of  P"^?  the  just,  the  mean- 
ing should  be  )r"1^  the  terrible.  Je- 
rome so  read  it,  and  renders  it,  a  robusto 
— the  prey  taken  by  the  strong.  So  the 
Syriac  reads  it.  The  LXX  render  it; 
"  if  any  one  is  taken  captive  unjustly 
(aJu-wj)  shall  he  be  saved  V  But  there 
is  no  authority  from  the  MSS.  for 
changing  the  present  reading  of  the  He- 
brew text ;  and  it  is  not  necessary.  The 
word  "just,"  here  may, either  refer  to 
the  fact  that  the  just  were  taken  captive, 
and  to  the  difficulty  of  rescuing  them  ; 
or  perhaps,  as  Rosenmiiller  suggests,  it 
may  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  severe,  or 
rigid,  standing  opposed  to  benignity  or 
mercy,  and  thus  may  be  synonymous 
with  severity  and  harshness  ;  and  the 
meaning  may  be  that  it  was  difficult  to 
rescue  a  captive  from  the  hands  of  those 
who  had  no  clemency  or  benignity,  such 
as  was  Babylon.  Grotius  understands 
it  of  those  who  were  taken  captive  in  a 
just  war,  or  by  the  rights  of  war.  But 
the  connection  rather  demands  that  we 
should  interpret  it  of  those  who  wer« 
made  captive  by  those  who  were  indis- 
posed to  clemency,  and  who  were  se« 
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25  But  thus  saith  the  Lord, 
Even  the  'captives  of  the  mighty 
shall  je  taken  away,  and  the  prey 
of  the  terrible  shall  .be  delivered: 
for  I  will  contend  with  him  that 
contendeth  with  thee,  and  I  will 
«ave  thy  children. 

1  captivity. 
y  Rev.  IG.  6.  3  or,  new. 

vere  and  rigid  in  their  treatment  of  their 
prisoners.  The  idea  is,  that  it  was  dif- 
ficult or  almost  impossible  to  rescue 
captives  from  such  hands,  and  that 
therefore  it  was  a  matter  of  wonder  and 
amazement  that  that  could  be  accom- 
plished which  God  here  promises. 

25.  But  thus  saith  the  Lord.  The 
meaning  of  this  verse  is,  that  how- 
ever difficult  or  impracticable  this  might 
seem  to  be,  yet  it  should  be  done.  The 
captives  taken  by  the  terrible  and  the 
mighty  should  be  rescued,  and  should 
be  restored  to  their  own  land.  IT  Even 
the  captives  of  the  mighty  shall  be 
taken  away.  Marg.  as  in  Hcb.  "  the 
captivity  of  the  mighty."  That  which 
could  not  have  been  rescued  by  any 
ordinary  means.  The  language  here 
refers  undoubtedly  to  Babylon,  and  to 
the  captivity  of  the  Jews  there.  IT  The 
prey  of  the  terrible.  Of  a  nation  for- 
midable, cruel,  and  not  inclined  to  com- 
passion ;  in  the  previous  verse  described 
as  "  just,"  i.  e.  indisposed  to  mercy. 
tf  For  I  will  contend  with  him.  I  will 
punish  the  nation  that  has  inflicted 
these  wrongs  on  thee,  and  will  thus 
rescue  thee  from  bondage. 

26.  And  I  will  feed  them  that  op- 
press thee  with  their  oion  f.esh.  The 
language  here  used  is  that  which  ap- 
propriately describes  the  distresses  re- 
sulting from  discord  and  internal  strifes. 
Similar  language  occurs  in  ch.  ix.  20. 
See-  Note  on  that  verse.  Their  rage 
shall  be  excited  against  each  other  ; 
and  there  shall  be  anarchy,  internal  dis- 
cord, and  the  desire  of  mutual  revenge. 
They  shall  destroy  themselves  by  mu- 
tual conflicts,  until  they  are  gorged  with 
slaughter,  and  drunk  with  blood.  *S  And 
theyshall  be  drunken  with  their  own 
blood.     A  similar  expression  occurs  in 


26  And  I  will  feed  them  that 
oppress  thee  with  their  own  flesh ; 
and  they  shall  be  drunken  with 
ytheir  own  blood,  as  with  3sweet 
wi.~e  :  and  all  flesh  shall  know 
that  I  the  Lord  am  thy  Saviour 
and  thy  Redeemer,  the  Mightj 
One  of  Jacob. 

Rev.  xvi.  G:  "  For  they  have  shed  the 
blood  of  the  prophets,  and  thou  hast 
given  them  blood  to  drink."  This  ex- 
pression describes  a  state  of  internal 
strife,  where  blood  would  be  profusely 
shed,  and  where  it  would  be,  as  it  were, 
the  drink  of  those  who  were  contending 
with  each  other.  Grotius  supposes  that 
it  refers  to  the  conflicts  between  the 
Persians  and  the  Medes,  and  those  of 
the  Medes  and  Persians  with  the  Baby- 
lonians. Vitringa  supposes  it  received 
its  fulfilment  in  the  contests  which  took 
place  in  the  Roman  empire,  particularly 
during  the  reign  of  Diocletian  when  so 
many  rivals  contended  for  the  sove- 
reignty. Perhaps,  however,  it  is  in  vain 
to  attempt  to  refer  this  to  any  single 
conflict,  or  state  of  anarchy.  The  lan- 
guage is  general  ;  and  it  may  mean  in 
general  that  God  would  guard  and  pro- 
tect his  people  ;  and  that  in  doing  this, 
he  would  fill  the  ranks  of  his  foes  with 
confusion,  and  suffer  them  to  be  torn 
and  distracted  with  internal  strifes ;  and 
amidst  those  strifes,  and  by  means  of 
them,  would  secure  the  deliverance  and 
cafety  of  his  own  people.  It  has  not 
unfrequently  happened  that  he  has  suf- 
fered or  caused  discord  to  spring  up 
among  the  enemies  of  his  people,  and 
distracted  their  counsels,  and  thus  se- 
cured the  safety  and  welfare  of  those 
whom  they  were  opposing  and  perse- 
cuting.    11  As  with  sweet  xoine.  Marg. 

new.  The  Hebrew  word  ^D^,  means 
must,  or  new  wine.  Joel  i.  5,  iv.  18. 
Amos  ix.  13.  The  LXX  render  it,  o?- 
vov  viov,  new  wine.  The  must,  or  new 
wine  was  the  pur 2  juice  which  ran  first 
after  the  grapes  had  been  laid  in  a  heap 
preparatory  to  pressure.  The  ancienta 
had  the  art  of  preserving  this  for  a  long 
time,  so  as  to  retain  its  peculiar  flavour, 
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and  were  in  the  habit  of  drinking  it  in 
the  morning.  See  Hor.  Sat.  L.  2.  iv. 
This  had  the  intoxicating  property  very 
slightly  if  at  all ;  and  Harmer  (Obser- 
vations, Vol.  ii.  151 J  supposes  that  the 
kind  here  meant  was  rather  such  as  was 
used  in  "  royal  palaces  for  its  grateful- 
ness," which  was  capable  of  being  kept 
to  a  great  age.  It  is  possible,  I  think, 
that,  there  may  be  an  allusion  here  to  the 
fact  that  it  required  a  large  quantity  of 
the  must  or  new  wine  to  produce  intoxi- 
cation, and  that  the  idea  here  is  that  a 
large  quantity  of  blood  would  be  shed. 
V  And  all  fiesh.  The  effect  of  all  this 
shall  be  to  diffuse  the  true  religion 
throughout  the  world.  The  result  of 
the  contentions  that  shall  be  excited 
among  the  enemies  of  the  people  of  God ; 
of  their  civil  wars  and  mutual  slaughter  ; 
and  of  the  consequent  protection  and 
defence  of  the  people  whom  they  were 
endeavouring  to  destroy,  shall  be  to  dif- 
fuse the  true  religion  among  the  nations, 
and  to  bring  all  men  to  acknowledge  that 
he  who  thus  protects  his  church  is  the 
true  and  only  God.     It  would  be  easy 


to  show  the  fulfilment  of  this  prediction 
from  the  records  cf  the  past,  and  from 
the  efforts  which  have  been  made  tc 
destroy  the  church  ef  God.  But  thai 
would  be  foreign  to  the  design  of  these 
notes.  A  very  slight  acquaintance  with 
the  repeated  effort  to  destroy  the  ancient 
people  of  God  ir*  Egypt,  in  the  wilder- 
ness, in  Baybjon.  and  under  Antiochua 
Epiphanes ;  wit'i  the  early  persecution 
of  the  Christie  ns  in  Judea ;  with  the 
successive  persecutions  in  the  Roman 
Empire  from  tl  e  time  of  Nero  to  Diocle- 
tian ;  with  the  persecution  of  the  Wal- 
denses  in  Switzerland  ;  of  the  Hugonots 
in  France  ;  a:.id  of  the  Reformers  in 
England,  will  be  sufficient  to  convince 
any  one  that  God  is  the  protector  of  the 
church,  and  *hat  no  weapons  formed 
against  her  shall  prosper.  Her  enemies 
shall  be  distracted  in  their  counsels,  and 
left  to  anarchy  and  overthrow  ;  and  the 
church  shall  rise  resplendent  from  all 
their  persecutions,  and  shall  prosper  ul- 
timately just  in  proportion  to  their  effort* 
to  destroy  it. 


CHAPTER  L. 


ANALYSIS. 

This  chapter  properly  consists  of  two  parts.  The  first  comprises  the  first  three  verses,  and  con- 
tains a  statement  of  the  reasons  why  the  Jews  had  been  rejected  and  punished.  They  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  in  exile  in  Babylon.  It  might  be  alleged  by  some  of  the  unbelieving  among  them  that  the 
calamities  which  came  upon  them  were  proof  of  caprice  in  God,  or  of  want  of  faithfulness,  or  of 
power,  and  not  any  proof  that  they  were  suffering  under  his  righteous  displeasure.  To  meet  these 
implied  charges,  and  to  show  them  the  true  cause  of  their  suffering,  is  the  design  of  this  portion  of 
the  chapter.    In  this,  God  says  : 

O.)  That  their  sufferings  were  not  the  result  of  mere  will,  or  of  caprice,  on  his  part,  as  a  husband 
often  put  away  his  wife  without  any  good  reason,  ver.  1. 

(•<;.)  There  was  a  reason  for  their  rejection,  and  that  reason  was.  their  sins,  ver.  I.  They  had  brought 
all  these  calamities  upon  themselves,  and  had  in  fact  sold  ihemselves. 

(3.)  It  was  not  for  wantof  power  on  the  part  of  God  to  save  them.  His  hand  was  not  shortened, 
and  he  had  abundantly  shown  that  he  hail  power  to  defend  his  people,  vs.  2.  3.  He  was  able  to  dry 
up  the  sea,  and  to  make  the  rivers  a  desert,  and  lie  clothed  the  heavens  with  blackness,  and  he  was 
abundantly  able  therefore  to  save  his  people. 

The  second  part  of  tbe  chapter  comprises  the  portion  from  ver.  4,  to  ver.  1 1.  This  relates  to  a  dif- 
ferent subject ;  and  in  regard  to  it,  there  lias  been  considerable  variety  of  interpretation  A  speaker 
is  introduced  who  claims  to  be  eminently  qualified  lor  the  office  to  which  he  was  called  (ver.  4)  • 
who  has  been  amply  endowed  by  God  lor  the  embassage  on  which  he  is  sent  (ver.  5)  ;  who  meets 
with  opposition,  and  who  yet  receives  it  all  with  meekness  (ver.  6) ;  who  puts  his  trust  in  God,  and 
confides  in  him  alone  (vs.  7—9) ;  and  who  calls  on  ail  who  tear  the  Lord  to  hear  him  (ver.  10) :  and  who 
threatens  to  inflict  punishment  on  all  who  do  uo!  listen  to  hirn  (ver.  II).  This  portion  of  the  chap- 
•er  has  been  referred,  by  dirferent  interpreters,  to  different  individuals.  Grotius,  Rosenmuller,  and 
Gesonius,  suppose  that  it  refers  to  the  prop. let  himself  Oo3derlein,  Dathe,  Koppe,  Augusti,  and 
•ome  o'her3  suppose  that  it  refers  either  to  the  prophet  himself,  or  to  some  other  one  living  in  exile 
•t  the  time  of  the  captiM.y.  Jerome  says  that  ihis  also  was  the  prevailing  interpretation  among  the 
Jews  in  his  time.  Paulus  supposes  that  it  is  not  the  prophet  who  speaks,  but  the  better  and  mors 
pious  portion  of  the  Jewish  people.  But  the  more  common  interpretation  is  that  which  refers  it  Ui 
lbs  Messiah.    In  tUvour  of  this  interpretation,  the  following  considerations  raiy  be  f  ujjeestsd. 
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(1.)  The  prophet  himself  is  not  known  fo  have  been  in  the  circumstances  I",  ere  descr..  •<!  (vor.  6) 
nor  is  there  any  evidence  that  this  can  be  applied  to  him.  Of  any  other  prophet  to  whom  it  woula 
Kpply  we  have  no  knowledge,  nor  would  there  be  any  propriety  in  so  applying  the  language  oflsaiah, 
it  we  did  know  of  any  such  one. 

(2.)  The  Messianic  interpretation  has  almost  universally  prevailed  in  the  Christian  church— an  ar- 
gument of  value  only  as  showing  that  when  so  many  agree  in  interpreting  any  writing  th.it;  is  prr< 
eumptive  proof  i  hat  "they  have  not  mistaken  its  meaning. 

t3.)  All  the  charad eristics  of  the  servant  of  God  here  referred  to  apply  to  the  Redeemer,  and  anj 
descriptive  of  him  and  of  his  work.  All  that  is  said  of  his  humiliation,  and  meekness  ;  of  the  oppo- 
sition which  he  encountered,  and  of  his  confidence  in  God,  applies  eminently  to  the  Lord  Jesus,  an£ 
to  no  other  one. 

(A.)  The  closing  part  (ver.  11),  where  the  speaker  threatens  to  inflict  punishment  on  hi<  ioes,  can- 
not be  used  with  reference  to  Isaiah  or  any  other  prophet,  but  has  a  striking  applicability  to  the 
Messiah. 

(5.)  In  Luke  xviii.  32,  the  passage  (ver.  6)  is  applied  by  the  Lord  Jesus  to  himself.     He  says  th3 
the  prophecies   in  regard  to  him  must   be  fulfilled,  and  among  other  things,  says  that  the  tact  the 
he  should  be  "  spitted  on,"  should  be  a  fulfilment  of  a  prophecy— a  statement  which  has  an  obvioui 
and  manifest  reference  to  this  passage  in  Isaiah- 

The  passage,  if  it  refers  to  the  Messiah,  relates  particularly  to  his  humiliation  and  sufferings,  and 
accords  with  that  in  ch.  liii.     It  embraces  the  following  points  : 

(a)  He  was  endowed  for  his  work,  and  especially  fitted  to  comfort  the  afflicted  and  weary,  ver.  4. 

W)  He  was  entirely  obedient  to  God,  and  submitted  to  all  his  arrangements  with  cheerful- 
ness, vei.  5. 

(c)  He  submitted  with  meekness  to  all  the  injuries  inflicted  on  him  by  others— even  to  ihejr  deep- 
est expressions  of  contempt,  ver.  6. 

(d)  He  was  sustained  in  these  trials  because  he  put  his  trust  in  God,  and  believed  that  he  could 
deliver  him,  vs.  7—9 

(e)  He  calls  upon  all  who  feared  God  to  put  their  trust  in  him,  and  stay  themselves  upon  their  God 
—an  address  to  the  pious  portion  of  the  nation,  ver.  to. 

(/)  He  warns  those  who  were  trusting  to  themselves,  and  who  were  pecking  their  own  welfan 
oaly,  that  he  would  himself  inflict  exemplary  punishment  upon  them,  and  that  ihey  should  he  dowc 
in  sorrow,  ver.  11. 


1  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Where 
is  the  bill  of  your  mother's  di- 
vorcement, 6whom  I  have  put 
away  ?  or  which  of  my  creditors 


b  Jer.  3.  8         Hos.  2.  2. 
d  ch.  52.  3. 


1.  Thus  saith  the  Lord.  To  the 
Jews  in  Babylon,  who  were  suffering 
under  his  hand,  and  who  might  be  dis- 
posed to  complain  that  God  had  dealt 
with  them  with  as  much  caprice  and 
cruelty  as  a  man  did  with  his  wife, 
when  he  gave  her  a  writing  of  divorce 
and  put  her  away  without  any  just 
cause.  IT  Where  is  the  bill  of  your 
mother's  divorcement.  God  here  speaks 
of  himself  as  the  husband  of  his  people, 
.is  having  married  the  church  to  him- 
self, denoting  the  tender  affection  which 
he  had  for  his  people.  This  figure  is 
frequently  used  in  the  Bible.  Thus  in 
ch.  lxii.  5 :  "  As  the  bridegroom  re- 
joiceth  over  the  bride,  so  shall  thy  God 
rejoice  over  thee.  Isa.  liv.  5:  "For 
thy  Maker  is  thy  husband."  Jer:  iii. 
14 :  "  Turn,  O  backsliding  children, 
saith  the  Lord  ;  for  I  am  married  unto 
you."  Thus  in  Rev.  xxi.  9,  the  church 
io  called  "  the  bride,  the  Lamb's  wife." 
Cornp.  Ezek.  ch.  xvi.  See  Lowth  or; 
Hebrew  poetry,  Lee.  xxxi.  The  phrase, 
*  bm   of  divorcement,"    refers  to    the 
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is  it  to  whom  I  have  sold  you  ? 
Behold,  for  your  iniquities  have 
ye  sold  yourselves/  and  for  your 
transgressions  is  your  mother  put 
away. 

writing  or  instrument  which  a  husband 
was  by  law  obliged  to  give  a  wife  wher. 
he  chose  to  put  her  away.  This  cus- 
tom of  divorce  Moses  found  probably  in 
existence  among  the  Jews,  and  also  iu 
surrounding  nations,  and  as  it  was  diffi- 
cult if  not  impossible  at  once  to  remove  it, 
he  permitted  it  on  account  of  the  hard- 
ness of  the  hearts  of  the  Jews.  Deut. 
xxiv.  1.  Comp.  Matt.  xix.  8.  It  origi- 
nated probably  from  the  erroneous  views 
which  then  prevailed  of  the  nature  of 
the  marriage  compact.  It  was  exten- 
sively regarded  as  substantially  like 
any  other  compact,  in  which  the  wife 
became  a  purchase  from  her  father 
and  of  course  as  she  had  been  purchas- 
ed, the  husband  claimed  the  right  of 
dismissing  her  when  he  pleased.  Mosea 
nowhere  defines  the  causes  for  which  a 
man  might  put  away  his  wife,  but  left 
these  to  be  judged  of  by  the  people 
themselves.  But  he  regulated  the  way 
in  which  it  might  be  done.  He  ordiinea 
a  law  which  was  designed  to  operate  a* 
a  material  check  on  the  hasty  feelings, 
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2  Wheiefore,  when  I  came, 
was  thereno  man  ?  when  I  called, 
was  there  none  to  answer  ?  Is  my 
hand  shortened  at  all,  that  it  can- 
not redeem  ?  or  have  I  no  power 

the  caprice,  and  the  passions  of  the  hus- 
band. He  designed  that  it  should  be 
with  him,  if  exercised,  not  a  matter  of 
mere  excited  feeling,  but  that  he  should 
take  time  to  deliberate  upon  it ;  and 
hence  he  ordained  that  in  all  cases  a 
formal  instrument  of  writing  should  be 
executed  releasing  the  wife  from  the 
marriage  tie,  and  leaving  her  at  liberty 
to  pursue  her  own  inclinations  in  regard 
lo  future  marriages.  Deut.  xxiv.  2.  It 
is  evident  thit  this  would  operate  very 
materially  in  favour  of  the  wife,  and  in 
checking  and  restraining  the  excited 
passions  of  the  husband.  See  Jahn's 
Biblical  Archae.  §  160  ;  Michaelis' 
Comm.  on  the  Laws  of  Moses,  Vol.  i. 
pp.  450-473,  ii.  127-140.  Ed.  Lond. 
1814,  8vo.  In  the  passage  before  us, 
God  says  that  he  had  not  rejected  his 
people.  He  had  not  been  governed  by 
the  caprice,  sudden  passion.  vr  cruelty 
which  husbands  often  evinced.  There 
was  a  just  cause  why  he  had  treated 
them  as  he  had,  and  he  did  not  regard 
them  as  the  children  of  a  divorced  wife. 
The  phrase,  "  your  mother,"  here  is 
used  to  denote  the  ancestry  from  whom 
they  were  descended.  They  were  not 
regarded  as  the  children  of  a  disgraced 
mother.  IT  Or  which  of  my  creditors 
is  it  to  whom  I  have  sold  you  ?  Among 
the  Hebrews,  a  father  had  the  right  by 
the  law  of  Moses,  if  he  was  oppressed 
with  debt,  to  sell  his  children.  Ex.  xxi. 
7.  Neh.  v.  5.  In  like  manner,  if  a  man 
had  stolen  any  thing,  and  had  nothing 
to  make  restitution,  he  might  be  sold 
for  the  theft.  Ex.  xxii.  3.  If  a  man 
also  was  poor  and  unable  to  pay  his 
debts,  he  might  be  sold.  Lev.  xxv.  39. 
2  Kings  iv.  1.  Matt,  xviii.  25.  Ou  the 
subject  of  slavery  among  the  Hebrews, 
and  the  Mosaic  laws  in  regard  to  it,  see 
Michaelis'  Comm.  on  the  Laws  of  Mo- 
ses, Vol.  ii.  p.  155,  seq.  In  this  pas- 
sage God  says  that  he  had  not  been 
governed  by  any  such   motives  in  his 


to  deliver  ?  behold,  at  my  rebuke 

I  dry  up  the  sea,  I  make  the  rivers 
a  wilderness  :  their  fish  stinketh, 
because  there  is  no  water,  and 
dieth  for  thirst. 

dealings  with  his  people.  He  had  not 
dealt  with  them  as  a  poor  parent  some- 
times felt  himself  under  a  necessity  of 
doing,  when  he  sold  his  children,  or  as 
a  creditor  did  when  a  man  was  not  able 
to  pay  him.  He  had  been  governed  by 
different  motives,  and  he  had  punished 
them  only  on  account  of  their  trans- 
gressions. IT  Ye  have  sold  yourselves. 
That  is,  you  have  gone  into  captivity 
only  on  account  of  your  sins.  It  has 
been  your  own  act,  and  you  have  thus 
become  bondmen  to  a  foreign  power 
only  by  your  own  choice.  IT  Is  your 
mother  put  away.  Retaining  the  figure 
respecting  divorce.  The  nation  has 
bee  a  rejected  and  suffered  to  go  into 
exiie  only  on  account  of  its  transgres- 
sions. 

2.  Wherefore,  when  I  came,  was 
there  no  man  ?  That  is,  when  I  came 
to  call  you  to  repentance  why  was  there 
no  man  of  the  nation  to  yield  obed: 
ence ?  The  sense  is,  that  they  had  not 
been  punished  without  warning.  He 
had  called  them  to  repentance,  but  no 
one  heard  his  voice.  The  Chaldee  ren- 
ders this,  "  Wherefore  did  I  send  my 
prophets,  and  they  did  not  turn  1  They 
prophesied,  but  they  did  not  attend." 
IT  When  I  called  was  there  none  to  an- 
swer ?  None  obeyed,  or  regarded  my 
voice.  It  was  not,  therefore,  by  his  fault 
that  they  had  been  punished,  but  it  was 
because  they  did  not  listen  to  the  mes- 
sengers which  he  had  sent  unto  them. 

II  Is  my  hand  shortened  at  all.  The 
meaning  of  this  is,  that  it  was  not  be- 
cause God  was  unable  to  save,  that  they 
had  been  thus  punished.  The  hand,  in 
the  Scriptures,  is  an  emblem  of  strength, 
as  it  is  the  instrument  by  which  we 
accomplish  our  purposes.  To  shorten 
the  hand,  i.  e.  to  cut  it  off,  is  an  em- 
blem of  diminishing,  or  destroying  our 
ability  to  execute  any  purpose.  See  ch. 
lix.  1.  So  in  Ex.  xi.  23  :  "  Is  the  Lord's 
Uand  waxed  short]"     IT  That  it  cannoi 
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3  I  clothe  the  heavens  with 
blackness,  and  I  make  sackcloth 
their  covering. 

4  The  Lord  God  hath  given 
me  the  tongue  of  the  learned/1 

h  Matt.  13.  54. 

redeem  ?  That  it  cannot  rescue  or  deli- 
ver you.  The  idea  is,  that  it  was  not 
because  he  was  less  able  to  save  them 
than  he  had  been  in  former  times,  that 
they  were  sold  into  captivity,  and  sigh- 
ed in  bondage.  IT  Behold,  at  my  re- 
buke. At  my  chiding — as  a  father  re- 
bukes a  disobedient  child,  or  as  a  man 
would  rebuke  an  excited  multitude. 
Similar  language  is  used  of  the  Saviour 
when  he  stilled  the  tempest  on  the  sea 
of  Gennesareth :  "  Then  he  arose  and 
rebuked  the  winds  and  the  sea,  and 
there  was  a  great  calm."  Matt.  viii.  26. 
The  reference  here  is,  undoubtedly,  to 
the  fact  that  God  dried  up  the  Red  Sea, 
or  made  a  way  for  the  children  of  Israel 
to  pass  through  it.  The  idea  is,  that 
he  who  had  power  to  perform  such  a 
stupendous  miracle  as  that,  had  power 
clso  to  deliver  his  people  at  any  time, 
and  that,  therefore,  it  was  for  no  want 
of  power  in  him  that  the  Jews  were 
Buffering  in  exile.  IT  /  make  the  rivers 
a  wilderness.  I  dry  up  streams  at  plea- 
sure, and  have  power  even  to  make  the 
bed  of  rivers,  and  all  the  country  wa- 
tered by  them,  a  pathless,  and  an  un- 
fruitful desert.  IT  Their  Jish  siinketh. 
The  waters  leave  them,  and  the  fish 
die,  and  putrify.  It  is  nut  uncommon 
in  the  East  for  large  streams  and  even 
rivers  thus  to  be  dried  up  by  the  intense 
heat  of  the  sun,  and  by  being  lost  in  the 
Band.  Thus  the  river  Barrady  which 
flows  through  the  fertile  plain  on  which 
Damascus  is  situated,  and  which  is  di- 
vided into  innumerable  streams  and 
canals  to  water  the  city  and  the  gar- 
dens adjacent  to  it,  after  flowing  to  a 
chort  distance,  from  the  city  is  wholly 
lost — partly  absorbed  in  the  sands,  and 
partly  dried  up  by  the  intense  rays  of 
the  sun.  See  Jones'  Excursions  to  Jeru- 
salem, Egypt,  Sec.  The  idea  here  ia, 
that  it  was  God  who  had  power  to  dry 
&p  those  streams,  qnd  that  He  who  could 


that  I  should  know  how  *o  speak 
a  word  in  season  to  him  that  is 
weary:*  he  wakeneth  morning 
by  morning :  he  wakeneth  mine 
ear  to  hear  as  the  learned. 

i  Matt.  11.  23. 

do  that,  could  save  and  vindicate  his 
people. 

3. 1  clothe  the  heavens  with  blackness. 
With  the  dark  clouds  of  a  tempest — 
perhaps  with  an  allusion  to  the  remark- 
able clouds  and  tempests  that  encircled 
the  brow  of  Sinai  when  he  gave  the  law. 
Or  possibly  alluding  to  the  thick  dark- 
ness which  he  brought  over  the  land  ol 
Egypt.  Ex.  x.  21.  Grotius.  In  the 
previous  verse,  he  had  stated  what  he 
did  on  the  earth,  and  referred  to  the 
exhibitions  of  his  great  power  there. 
He  here  refers  to  the  exhibition  of  hia 
power  in  the  sky  ;  and  the  argument  is, 
that  he  who  had  thus  the  power  to 
spread  darkness  over  the  face  of  the  sky, 
had  power  also  to  deliver  his  people. 
IT  /  make  sackcloth  their  covering. 
Alluding  to  the  clouds.  Sackcloth  was 
a  coarse  and  dark  cloth  which  was 
usually  worn  as  an  emblem  of  mourning. 
Sec  Note  on  ch.  iii.  24.  The  same 
image  is  used  in  Rev.  vi.  12  :  "  And  I 
beheld  when  he  had  opened  the  sixth 
seal,  and  lo,  there  was  a  great  earth- 
quake ;  and  the  sun  became  black  as 
sackcloth  of  hair."  To  say,  therefore, 
that  the  heavens  were  clothed  with 
sackcloth,  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
and  impressive  figures  which  can  be  con- 
ceived. 

4.  The  Lord  God  hath  given  me. 
This  verse  commences  a  new  subject, 
and  the  deliverer  is  directly  introduced 
as  himself  speaking.  The  reasons  why 
this  is  supposed  to  refer  to  the  Messiah 
have  been  givon  in  the  analysis  to  the 
chapter.  Those  reasons  will  be  strength- 
ened by  the  examination  of  the  partic- 
ular expressions  in  the  passage,  and  by 
showing  as  we  proceed  in  the  c.\  position 
in  what  way  they  are  applicable  <o  him. 
It  will  be  assumed  that  the  reference  is 
to  he  Messiah  ;  and  we  shall  find  that 
it  /s  a  most  beautiful  description  of  his 
character  *u\d  of  some  of  the  principal 
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5  The  Lord  God  hath  opened 

a  Pa.  40.  6—8.        b  Matt,2S.  39.    John  14.  31. 

evcnta  of  his  life. — This  verse  is  de- 
signed to  state  how  he  was  fitted  for  the 
peculiar  work  to  which  he  was  called. 
The  whole  endowment  is  traced  to  Je- 
hovah. It  was  he  who  had  called  him  ; 
he  who  had  given  him  the  tongue  of 
the  learned,  and  he  who  had  carefully 
and  attentively  qualified  him  for  his 
work.  I  The  tongue  of  the  learned. 
Heb.  •  the  tongue  of  those  who  are  in- 
structed ;'  i.  e.  of  the  eloquent ;  or  the 
tongue  of  instruction  (iraUeius,  LXX) ; 
that  is,  he  has  qualified  me  to  instinct 
others.  It  does  not  mean  human  science 
or  learning ;  nor  does  it  mean  that  any 
other  had  been  qualified  as  he  was,  or 
that  there  were  any  other  who  were 
.  learned  like  him.  But  it  means  that  on 
the  subject  of  religion  he  was  eminently 
endowed  with  intelligence,  and  with 
eloquence.  In  regard  to  the  Redeemer's 
power  of  instruction,  the  discourses 
which  he  delivered,  as  recorded  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  especially  his 
sermon  on  the  Mount,  may  be  referred 
lo  None  on  the  subject  of  religion  ever 
spake  like  him ;  none  was  ever  so  well 
qualified  to  instruct  mankind.  Comp. 
Matt.  xiii.  54.  IT  That  1  should  know 
how  to  speak  a  word  in  season.  The 
Hebrew  here  is,  '  that  I  might  know 
how   to   strengthen   with   a   word   the 

(  weary  ;'  that  is,  that  he  might  sustain, 
comfort,  and  refresh  them  by  his  promises 
and  his  counsels.  How  eminently  he 
was  fitted  to  alleviate  those  who  were 
heavy  laden  with  sin,  and  to  comfort 
those  who  were  burdened  with  calami- 
ties and  trials,  may  be  seen  by  the 
slightest  reference  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  the  most  partial  acquaintance 
with  hi3  instructions  and  his  life.     The 

£  weary  here  are  those  who  are  burdened 
with  a  sense  of  guilt ;  who  feel  that 
they  have  no  strength  to  bear  up  under 
the  mighty  load,  and  who  therefore  seek 
relief.  See  Matt,  xi  28.  T  He  waken- 
eth  morning  by  morning.  That  is,  lie 
wakens  me  every  morning  early.  The 
language  is  taken  from  an  instructor 
*rho  awakens  his  pupils  early  in  order 


"mine  ear,  and  I  was  not  ^rebel 
lious,  neither  turned  away  back. 

that  they  may  receive  instruction.  The 
idea  is,  that  the  Redeemer  would  be 
eminently  endowed  under  the  divine 
instruction  and  guidance  for  his  work 
He  would  be  one  who  was,  so  to  speak, 
in  the  school  of  God,  and  who  would  bt 
qualified  to  impart  instruction  to  others. 
V  He  wakeneth  mine  car.  To  awaken 
the  ear  is  to  prepare  one  to  receive  in- 
struction. The  expressions  to  open  the 
ear,  to  uncover  the  ear,  to  awaken  the 
ear,  occur  often  in  the  Scriptures  in  the 
sense  of  preparing  to  receive  instruction; 
or  of  disposing  to  receive  divine  com- 
munications. The  sense  here  is  plain. 
The  Messiah  would  be  taught  of  God, 
and  would  be  inclined  to  receive  all 
that  he  imparted,  f  To  hear  as  the 
learned.  Many  translate  the  phrase 
here  "  as  disciples,"  that  is,  as  thos< 
who  are  learning.  So  Lowth,  "  with 
the  attention  of  a  learner."  So  Noyes, 
"  in  the  manner  of  a  disciple."  The 
LXX  render  it,  "  he  has  given  me  an 
ear  to  hear."  The  idea  is,  probably, 
that  he  was  attentive  as  they  a\e  who 
wish  to  leara ;  that  is,  as  docile  disci- 
ples. The  figure  is  taken  from  a  masier 
who  in  the  morning  summons  his  pupils 
around  him,  and  imparts  instruction  to 
them.  And  the  doctrine  which  is  taught 
is,  that  the  Messiah  would  be  eminent- 
ly qualified  by  divine  teaching  to  be  the 
instructor  of  mankind.  The  Chaldee 
paraphrases  this,  "  morning  by  morning, 
he  anticipates  (the  dawn),  that  he  may 
send  his  prophets,  if  perhaps  they  may 
open  the  ears  of  sinners,  and  receive  in- 
struction." 

5.  The  Lord  God  hath  opened  mine 
ear.  This  is  another  expression  denoting 
that  he  was  attentive  to  the  import  o» 
the  divine  commission.  See  Ps.  xl.  G 
f  And  I  was  not  rebellious.  I  willing 
ly  undertook  the  task  of  communicating 
the  divine  will  to  mankind.  The  state- 
ment here  is  in  accordance  with  all  tha,1; 
is  said  of  the  Messiah,  that  he  was  wil- 
ling to  come  and  do  the  will  of  God 
and  that  whatever  trials  the  work  in» 
volved  he  was  preparod  to  meet  thera 
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6  I  dgave  my  back  to  the  smi- 
ters,  and  my  cheeks  to  them  that 
plucked  off"  the  hair  :  I  hid  not 
my  face   from  shame  and   spit- 


ting. 


d  Matt.  2G.  67.     27.  2C. 


See  Ps.  xl.    6-8.      Compare    Heb.   x. 
4-10. 

6.  I  gave  my  back  to  the  stniters.  I 
submitted  willingly  to  be  scourged,  or 
whipped.  This  is  one  of  the  parts  of 
this  chapter  which  can  be  applied  to  no 
other  one  but  the  Messiah.  There  is 
not  the  slightest  evidence,  whatever  may 
be  supposed  to  have  been  the  probability, 
that  Isaiah  was  subjected  to  any  such 
trial  as  this,  or  that  he  was  scourged 
in  a  public  manner.  Yet  it  was  liter- 
ally fulfilled  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
Matt,  xxvii.  26.  Comp.  Luke  xviii.  33. 
If  And  my  checks  to  them  that  plucked 
off  the  hair.  Literally, '  my  cheeks  to 
those  who  pluck,  or  pull.'  The  word 
here  used  (^1^)  means  properly  to  pol- 
ish, to  sharpen,  to  make  smooth  ;  then 
to  make  smooth  the  head,  to  make  bald  ; 
that  is,  to  pluck  out  the  hair,  or  the 
beard.  To  do  this  was  to  offer  the 
highest  insult  that  could  be  imagined 
among  the  Orientals.  The  beard  is 
Buffered  to  grow  long,  and  is  regarded 
as  a  mark  of  honour.  Nothing  is  re- 
garded as  more  infamous  than  to  cut  it 
off  (see  2  Sam.  x.  4),  or  to  pluck  it  out ; 
and  there  is  nothing  which  an  Oriental 
will  sooner  resent  than  an  insult  offered 
to  his  beard.  "  It  is  a  custom  among 
the  Orientals,  as  well  among  the  Greeks 
as  among  other  nations,  to  cultivate  the 
beard  with  the  utmost  care  and  solici- 
tude, so  that  they  regard  it  as  the  highest 
possible  insult  if  a  single  hair  of  the 
beard  is  taken  away  by  violence." 
William  of  Tyre,  an  eastern  archbishop, 
Gcsta  Dei,  p.  802,  quoted  in  Harmer, 
Vol.  ii.  p.  359.  It  is  customary  to  beg 
by  the  beard,  and  to  swear  by  the  beard. 
"  By  your  beard  ;  by  the  life  of  your 
beard ;  God  preserve  your  beard  ;  God 
pour  his  blessings  on  your  beard," — are 
common  expressions  there.  The  Ma- 
hometans have  such  a  respect  for  the 
Ward   that   thev  think   it   criminal  *o 


7  For  the  Lord  God  will  help 
me  ;  therefore  shall  I  not  be  con- 
founded :  therefore  have  I  set  my 
face  like  a  flint,  and  I  know  that 
I  shall  not  be  ashamed. 


shave.  Harmer,  Vol.  ii  p.  360.  Tke 
LXX  render  this,  "  I  gave  my  cheeks  to 
buffeting,"  eij  pazic^a  ;  that  is,  to  being 
smitten  with  the  open  hand,  which  was 
literally  fulfilled  in  the  case  of  the 
Redeemer.  Matt.  xxvi.  67.  Mark.  xiv. 
65.  The  general  sense  of  this  expres- 
sion is,  that  he  would  be  treated  with  the 
highest  insult,  tf  /  hid  not  my  face 
from  shame  and  spitting.  1  o  spit  on 
any  one  was  regarded  among  the  Ori- 
entals, as  it  is  every  where  else,  as  an 
expression  of  the  highest  insult  and  in- 
dignity. Deut.  xxv.  9.  Num.  xii.  14. 
Job  xxx.  10.  Among  the  Orientals 
also  it  was  regarded  as  an  insult — as  it 
should  be  every  where — to  spit  in  the 
presence  of  any  person.  Thus  among 
the  Medes,  Herodotus  says  that  Deiocee 
ordained  that,  "  to  spit  in  the  king's 
presence,  or  in  the  presence  of  each  other, 
was  an  act  of  indecency,"  B.  i.  99. 
So  also  among  the  Arabians,  it  is  regard- 
ed as  an  offence.  Niebuhr's  Travels,  i. 
57.  Thus  Monsieur  d'Arvieux  tells  us, 
"  the  Arabs  are  sometimes  disposed  to 
think,  that  when  a  person  spits,  it  ig 
done  out  of  contempt ;  and  that  they 
never  do  it  before  their  superiors." 
Voydans  la  Pa!,  p.  140.  Harmer,  iv. 
430.  This  act  of  the  highest  indignity 
was  pei-formed  in  reference  to  the  Re- 
deemer (Matt.  xxvi.  6,  7,  xxvii.  30)  ; 
and  this  expression  of  their  contempt,  he 
bore  with  the  utmost  meekness.  This 
expression  is  one  of  the  proofs  that  this 
entire  passage  refers  to  the  Messiah. 
It  is  said  (Luke  xvii.  32)  that  the  pro- 
phecies should  be  fulfilled  by  his  being 
spit  upon,  and  yet  there  is  no  other  pro- 
phecy of  the  Old  Testament  but  tliij 
which  contains  such  a  prediction. 

7.  For  the  Lord  God  will  help  me. 
That  is,  he  will  sustain  me  amidst  all 
these  expressions  of  contempt  and  scoria. 
IT  Shall  I  not  be  confounded.  Ileb.  '  1 
shall  not  be  ashamed;'  that  is,  I  wiU 
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8  He    is  near   tfia*   justifieth 

mo  ;  wlio  will  contend  with  me  ? 

!ct   us   stand   together :    who  is 

mine  adversary  ?  ''let  him  come 

near  to  me. 

g  Rom.  s,  32—3-1.       1  the  master  ofir.y  cause, 
h  Zech.  3.  5,  &c.    Kcv.  12.  10. 


bear  all  this  with  the  assurance  of  his 
favour  and  protection  and  I  will  not 
blush  to  be  thus  treated  in  a  cause  so 
glorious,  and  which  must  finally  triumph 
and  prevail.  11  Therefore  have  I  set 
my  face  like  a  flint.  To  harden  the 
face,  the  brow,  the  forehead,  might  be 
used  either  in  a  bad  or  a  good  sense — 
in  the  former  as  denoting  shamclessness 
or  haughtiness  (Note  ch.  xlviii.  4);  in 
the  latter  denoting  courage,  firmness, 
resolution.  It  is  used  in  this  sense  here  ; 
and  it  means  that  the  Messiah  would  be 
firm  and  resolute  amidst  all  the  contempt 
and  scorn  which  he  would  meet,  and 
would  not  shrink  from  any  kind  or  de- 
gree of  suffering  which  should  be  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  the  great  work  in 
which  he  was  engaged.  A  similar  ex- 
pression occurs  in  Ezek.  iii.  8,  9  :  "  Be- 
hold, I  have  made  thy  face  strong  against 
their  faces,  and  thy  forehead  strong 
against  their  foreheads.  As  an  ada- 
mant, harder  than  a  flint,  have  I  made 
thy  forehead  ;  fear  them  not,  neither  be 
dismayed  at  their  looks." 

8.  He  is  near  that  justifieth  me. 
That  is,  God,  who  will  vindicate  my 
character,  and  who  approves  what  I  do, 
does  not  leave  nor  forsake  me,  and  I 
can  with  confidence  commit  myself  and 
my  cause  to  him.  See  Note  ch.  xlix.  4. 
The  word  justify  here  is  not  used  in 
the  sense  in  which  it  is  often  in  the 
Scriptures,  to  denote  the  act  by  which  a 
sinner  is  justified  before  God,  but  in  the 
proper,  judicial  sense,  that  he  would  de- 
clare him  to  be  righteous ;  he  would 
vindicate  his  character,  and  show  him 
tc  be  innocent.  This  was  done  by  all 
the  testimonials  of  God  in  his  favour — ■ 
by  the  voice  which  spake  from  heaven 
at  his  baptism — by  the  miracles  which 
he  wrought,  showing  that  he  was  com- 
missioned and  approved  by  God — by  the 
fact  that  even  Pilate  was  constrained  to 


9  Behold,  the  Lord  God  will 
help  me  ;  who  is  he  that  shall 
condemn  me  ?  A'lo,  they  all  shall 
wax  old  as  a  garment ;  the  moth 
'shall  eat  them  up. 


k  Job  13.  28. 


I  ch.  51.  «. 


declare  him  innocent — by  the  wonders 
that  attended  his  crucifixion,  showing 
that  "  he  was  a  righteous  man,"  even  in 
the  view  of  the  Roman  centurion  (Luke 
xxiii.  47),  and  by  the  fact  that  he  was 
raised  from  the  dead,  and  was  taken  to 
heaven,  and  placed  at  the  right  hand  of 
the  Father — thus  showing  that  his  whole 
work  was  approved  by  God,  and  furnish- 
ing the  most  ample  vindication  of  his 
character  from  all  the  accusations  of 
his  foes.  TT  Who  will  contend  with  me  ? 
This  question  indicates  confidence  in 
God,  and  in  the  integrity  of  his  own 
character.  The  language  is  taken  from 
transactions  in  the  courts  of  justice  ; 
and  it  is  a  solemn  call  on  any  who 
would  dare  to  oppose  him  to  enter  into 
a  trial,  and  allege  the  accusations  against 
him  before  the  tribunal  of  a  holy  God. 
IT  Let  us  stand  together.  Before  the 
seat  of  judgment  as  in  a  court.  Comp. 
Note  ch.  xli.  1.  V  Who  is  mine  adver- 
sary '{     Marg.    *  Who  is  the  master  of 

my  cause  V      The  Heb.  is  *  lord  (?3J3 

bddl)  of  judgment.'  The  expression 
means  not  merely  one  who  has  a  law- 
suit, or  a  cause,  but  one  who  is  '  lord  of 
the  judgment,'  i.  e.  possessor  of  the 
cause,  or  one  who  has  a  claim,  and  can 
demand  that  the  judgment  should  be  in 
his  favour.  And  the  call  here  is  on  any 
who  should  have  such  a  claim  to  prefer 
against  the  Messiah  ;  who  should  have 
any  real  ground  of  accusation  against 
him  ;  that  is,  it  is  an  assertion  of  inno- 
cence. IT  Let  him  come  near  to  me. 
Let  him  come  and  make  his  charge?, 
and  enter  on  the  trial. 

9.  The  Lord  God  will  help  me.  See 
ver.  7.  In  the  Hebrew  this  in,  '  the 
Lord  Jehovah,'  as  it  is  in  ver.  7  abo, 
and  these  are  among  the  places  where 
our  translators  have  improperly  rendered 

the  word  *&p>)   Jehovah  by  th<?  word 
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10  Who  is  among  you  that 
feareth  the  Loud,  that  obeyeth  the 
voice  of  his  servant,  that  walketh 
in  darkness,"  and  hath  no  light  ? 
let  him  trust0  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  and  stay  upon  his  God. 

n  Pa.  r.3.  4.    Micah  7.  8. 

o  Job  13.  15.    Ps.  5?.  3.    Nahum  I.  7. 

Heb.  10.  35—37. 

u  God."  Who  is  he  that  shall  condemn 
me  ?  If  Jehovah  is  my  advocate  and 
friend,  my  cause  must  be  right.  Simi- 
lar lauguage  is  used  by  the  Apostle  Paul. 
'« If  God  be  for  us,  who  can  be  against 
us  1"  Rom.  viii.  31,  and  in  Ps.  cxviii.  6 : 

JEHOVA  H  is  on  my  side  ;  I  will  not  fear : 
What  can  man  do  unto  mu  J 

IT  They  all  shall  wax  old.  All  my 
enemies  shall  pass  away,  as  a  garment 
is  worn  out  and  cast  aside.  The  idea 
is,  that  the  Messiah  would  survive  all 
their  attacks ;  his  cause,  his  truth,  and 
his  reputation  would  live,  while  all  the 
power,  the  influence,  the  reputation  of 
his  adversaries,  would  vanish  as  a  gar- 
ment that  is  worn  out  and  then  thrown 
■nway.  The  same  image  respecting  his 
enemies  is  used  again  in  ch.  li.  8. 
ff  The  moth  shall  eat  them  up.  The 
moth  is  a  well  known  insect  attached 
particularly  to  woollen  clothes,  and 
which  soon  consumes  them.  See  Note 
Job  iv.  19.  In  eastern  countries,  where 
wealth  consisted  much  in  changes  of 
raiment,  the  depredations  of  the  moth 
would  be  particularly  to  be  feared,  and 
hence  it  is  frequently  referred  to  in  the 
Bible.  The  sense  here  is,  that  the  ad- 
versaries of  the  Messiah  would  be  wholly 
destroyed. 

10.  Who  is  among  you  that  feareth 
the  Lord.  This  whole  prophecy  is 
concluded  with  an  address  made  in  this 
verse  to  the  friends  of  God,  and  in  the  next 
to  his  enemies.  It  is  the  language  of 
the  Messiah,  calling  on  the  one  class  to 
put  their  trust  in  Jehovah,  and  threaten- 
ing the  other  with  displeasure  and  wrath. 
The  exhortation  in  this  verse  is  made 
in  view  of  what  is  said  in  the  previous 
verses.  It  is  the  entreaty  of  the  Re- 
deemer to  all  who  love  and  fear  God, 
and  w?:o  may  be  placed  in  circumstances 


11  Behold,  all  ye  that  kindle 
a  fire,  that  compass  yourselves 
about  with  sparks ;  walk  rin  the 
light  of  your  fire,  and  in  the 
sparks  iliat  ye  have  kindled. 
This  shall  ye  have  of  mine  hand, 
ye  shall  lie  down  in  sorrow.4 


r  Eccles.  11.9. 


t  Ps.  16.  4. 


of  trial  and  darkness  as  he  was,  to  imi- 
tate his  example,  and  not  to  rely  on 
their  own  power,  but  to  put  their  trust 
in  the  arm  of  Jehovah.  He  had  done 
this,  vs.  7-9.  He  had  been  afflicted 
persecuted,  forsaken  by  men  (ver.  6). 
and  he  had  at  that  time  confided  in  Goc 
and  committed  his  cause  to  him  ;  and 
he  had  never  left  or  forsaken  him. 
Encouraged  by  his  example,  he  exhort  a 
all  others  to  cast  themselves  on  the  care 
of  him  who  would  defend  a  righteous 
cause.  IT  That  feareth  the  Lord. 
Who  are  worshippers  of  Jehovah. 
tf  That  obeyeth  the  voice  of  his  servant. 
The  Messiah.  See  note  ch.  xlii.  1. 
This  is  another  characteristic  of  piety. 
They  who  fear  the  Lord  will  also  obey 
the  voice  of  the  Redeemer.  John  v.  23. 
IT  That  icalkcth  in  darkness.  In  a 
manner  similar  to  the  Messiah,  ver.  G. 
God's  true  people  experience  afHic lions 
like  others,  and  have  often  trials  pecu- 
liarly their  own.  They  are  sometimes 
in  deep  darkness  of  mind,  and  see  no 
light.  Comfort  has  forsaken  them,  and 
their  days  and  nights  are  passed  in 
gloom.  1T  Let  him  trust  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord.  The  Messiah  had  done 
this  (vs.  8,  9),  and  he  exhorts  all  others 
to  do  it.  Doing  this  they  would  obtain 
divine  assistance,  and  would  find  that 
he  would  never  leave  nor  forsake  them. 
IT  And  stay  upon  his  God.  Lean  upon 
him,  as  one  does  on  a  staff  or  other  sup- 
port. This  may  be  regarded  still  as  the 
language  of  the  merciful  Redeemer, 
appealing  to  his  own  example,  and  en- 
treating all  who  are  in  like  circum- 
stances to  put  their  trust  in  God. 

11.  Behold,  all  ye  that  kindle  afire. 
This  verse  refers  to  the  wicked.  In  the 
previous  verse,  the  Messiah  had  called 
upon  all  the  pious  to  put  their  trust  iif 
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God,  anu  it  is  there   implied  that  they 
would  do  so.     Cut  it  would  not  be  so 
with  the  wicked.     In  times  of  darkness 
and  calamity,  instead  of  trusting  in  God 
they  would  confide  in  their  own  resour- 
ces, and  endeavour  to  kindle  a  light  for 
themselves  in  which  they  might  walk. 
But  the  result  would  be,  that  they  would 
find  no  comfort,  and  would  ultimately 
under   his   hand   lie    down   in  sorrow. 
The  figure  is  continued  from  the  pre- 
vious  verse.     The   pious   who   are   in 
darkness   wait   patiently  for   the    light 
which  Jehovah  shall  kindle  for  them. 
But  not  so  with  the  wicked.     They  at- 
tempt to  kindle  a  light  for  themselves, 
and  to  walk  in  that.  The  phrase,  "  that 
kindle    a   fire,"   refers  to  all  the  plans 
which  men  form  with  reference  to  their 
own  salvation  ;  all  which  they  rely  upon 
to  guide  them  through  the  darkness  of 
this  world.     It  may  include,  therefore, 
all  the  schemes  of  human  philosophy,  of 
false  religion,  of  heathenism,  of  infidelity, 
deism,  and  seif-righteousness  ;  all   de- 
pendence on  our  good  works,  our  chari- 
ties,  and  our   prayers.     All   these   are 
false  lights  which  men  enkindle  in  order 
to  guide  themselves  when  they  resolve 
to  cast  ofTGod,  to  renounce  his  revela- 
tion, and  to  resist  his  Spirit.     It  may 
have  had  a  primary  reference    to  the 
Jews,  who  so  often  rejected   the  divine 
guidance,  and  who  relied  so  much  on 
themselves  ;  but  'it  also  includes  all  the 
plans   which   men   devise    to    conduct 
themselves  to  heaven.     The  confidence 
of  the  pious  (ver.  10)  is  in  the  light  of 
God  ;  that  of  the  wicked  is  in  the  light 
of  men.     H   That    compass  yourselves 
about   with  sparks.     There   has   been 
considerable  variety  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  word  here  rendered  sparks, t\\p^. 
It    occurs   nowhere    else    in  the  Bible, 
though  the  word  fcipt  occurs  in  Prov. 
xxvi.  18,  where   it   is   rendered  in  the 
text   fire-brands,   and    in    the    margin 
fiames,  or  sparks.     Gesenius  supposes 
that  these  are  different  forms  of  the  same 
word,  and  renders  the  word  here,  burn- 
ing arrows,  fiery  darts.     The  Vulgate 
renders   it  flames.      The    LXX   <p\oy"i, 
flame.     In  the  Syriac  the  word  has  the 
lenae  of  lightning.      Vitringa  supposes 


it  means  faggots,  and  that  the  sense  isi 
that  they  encompass  themselves   with 
faggots  in  order  to  make  a  great  r/mfla- 
gration.     Lowth  renders  it  very  loosely, 
"  who  heap  the  fuel  round  about."     But 
it  is  probable  that  the  common  veision 
has  given  the  true  sense,  and   that  the 
reference   is   to    human  devices  which 
give  no  steady  and  clear  light,  but  which 
may  be  compared  with  a  spark  struck 
from    a    flint.     The    idea   probably    is; 
that   all   human   devices   for   salvation 
bear  the  same  resemblance  to  tie  true 
plan  proposed  by  God,  which  a  momen- 
tary spark  in  the  dark  does  to  the  clear 
shining  of  a  bright  light  like  that  of  the 
sun.     If  this  is  the  sense, -it  is  a  most 
graphic  and  striking  descrip'don  of  the 
nature  of  all  the  schemes  by  which  the 
sinner  hopes  to  save  himself.      Walk  in 
the  light  of  your  fire.     That   is,  you 
will  walk  in  that   light.     It   is  not   a 
command  as  if  he  w;&hed  them  to  do  it, 
but  it  is  a  declaration  which  is  intended 
to  direct  their  attention  to  the  fact  that 
if  they  did  this  tucy  would  lie  down  in 
sorrow.     It  is  language  such  as  we  often 
use,  as  when  we  say  to  a  young  man, 
'go  on  a  little  farther  in  a  career  ot 
dissipation,  and  you  will  bring  youiseli 
to  poverty  and  shame  and  death.'    Or  as 
if  we  should  say  to  a  man  near  a  preci- 
pice,  'go    on  a  little  farther  and   you 
will  fall  down  and  be  dashed  in  pieces. 
The  essential  idea  is,  that  this  course 
would  lead  to  ruin.     It  is  implied  ihat 
they  would  walk  on  in  this  way  and  be 
destroyed.     IT  This  shall  ye  have.     As 
the  result  of  this,  you  shall  lie  down  in 
sorrow.     Herder  renders  this : 

One  movement  of  my  hand  upon  you, 
And  ye  shall  lie  down  in  sorrow. 

How  simple  and  yet  how  sublime  an  ex- 
pression is  this  !  The  Messiah  but  lifta 
his  hand  and  the  lights  are  quenched. 
His  foes  lie  down  sad  and  dejected  in 
darkness  and  sorrow.  The  idea  is. 
that  they  would  receive  their  doom  from 
his  hand,  and  that  it  would  be  as  easy 
for  him  a3  is  the  uplifting  or  waving  o{ 
the  hand,  to  quench  all  their  lights,  and 
consign  them  to  grief.  Comp.  Matt, 
xxv. 
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ANALYSIS. 

Thi*  :&ipter,  together  with  ch-  Li.  1—12,  is  one  connected  portion,  and  injury  has  been  done  bj 
If  raraMng  it.  It  is  a  part  of  Isaiah  or  exquisite  beauty,  and  is  a  moit  suitable  introduction  to  thi 
important  portion  which  follows  <oh  lii  13— 18,  ch.  l.ii.)  respecting  the  Messiah.  This  is  designed 
chiefly  to  comfort  the  Jews  in  iheir  exile.  They  are  regarded  as  in  Babylon  near  the  close  of  tlieir 
captivity,  and  as  earnestly  desiring  to  be  rescued.  It  is  somewhat  dran.atic  in  its  character,  and  is 
made  up  of  alternate  addresses  of  God  and  his  people— the  one  urging  the  strong  language  of  conso- 
lation, and  the  other  fervent  petitions  lor  deliverance.  The  following  analysis  will  give  a  correct  view 
of  the  chapter. 

I.  God  addres.-e*  them  in  the  language  of  consolation,  and  directs  them  to  remember  the  founder 
of  their  nation,  and  assures  them  that  He  is  able  also  to  deliver  them,  vs.  1—3. 

(«)  He  speaks  of  them  as  pious,  and  as  seeking  the  Lord,  ver.  1. 

(b)  They  were  to  remember  Abraham  and  Sarah— the  quarry,  so  to  speak,  from  which  the  nation 
had  been  hewed  ;— they  were  to  remember  how  feeble  they  were,  and  yet  how  God  had  made  a  great 
nation  of  them,  and  to  feel  assured  that  God  was  equally  able  to  conduct  them  forth  and  to  multiply 
them  into  a  great  nation,  vs.  1,  2. 

<c)  A  direct  promise  that  God  would  comfort  Zion,  and  make  it  like  Eden,  ver.  3. 

II.  God  calls  upon  his  people  to  hearken  to  him,  with  the  assurance  that  lie  would  extend  the  true 
religion  even  to  the  Gentile  world,  and  that  his  salvation  should  be  more  permanent  than  were  the 
heavens,  vs.  4—6. 

(a)  He  would  make  his  religion  a  light  to  the  Jewish  people,  ver.  4.  Though  now  in  darkness,  yet 
they  should  be  brought  lorth  into  light. 

(b)  He  would  extend  it  to  the  isles— to  the  hesthen  world,  ver.  5. 

(c)  It  should  be  everlasting,  'lhe  heavens  should  grow  old  and  vanish,  but  his  situation  should 
not  he  abolished,  ver.  G. 

HI.  God  assures  them  them  that  they  have  no  reason  to  despond  on  account  of  the  number  and 
powerof  their  enemies.  However  mighty  they  were,  yet  they  should  be  consumed  as  the  moth  ta;s 
up  a  garment,  and  as  the  worm  consumes  wool,  vs.  7,  8. 

IV.  The  people  are  introduced  as  calling  upon  God,  and  as  beseeching  him  to  interpose  as  he  had 
done  in  former  times  in  their  behalf,  vs.  9,  10.  In  this  appeal  they  refer  to  what  God  had  done  in 
former  periods  when  he  cut  Rahab,  i.  e.  Egypt,  in  pieces,  and  delivered  his  people,  and  they  cry  to 
him  to  interpose  in  like  manner  again,  and  to  deliver  them. 

V.  To  this  petition  JEHOVAH  replies,  vs.  II— 16.    He  assures  them, 

(a)  That  his  Redeemed  shall  return  with  joy  and  triumph,  ver.  11. 

(b)  He  that  had  made  the  heavens  was  their  comforter,  and  they  had  nothing  to  fear  from  man,  or 
the  fury  of  any  oppressor,  vs.  12,  13. 

(c)  The  captive  exile  was  soon  to  be  unloosed,  and  they  hastened  that  they  might  be  restored ; 
that  is,  it  would  soon  occur,  ver.  14. 

(d)  JEHOVAH  who  had  divided  the  sea  was  their  protector.  He  had  given  them  a  solemn  promise, 
and  he  had  covered  his  people  with  the  shadow  of  his  hand,  and  he  would  defend  them,  vs.  15,  16. 

VI.  The  chapter  closes  with  a  direct  address  to  Jeru.-alem.  and  with  assurances  that  it  shall  be 
rebuilt,  and  that  it  would  be  no  more  visited  with  such  calamities,  vs.  17—23. 

(rt>  The  calamities  of  Jerusalem  are  enumerated.  She  had  drunk  the  cup  of  the  fury  of  Jehovah 
(ver.  17) ;  she  had  been  forsaken  of  those  who  were  qualified  to  guide  her  (ver.  18)  ;  desolation  and 
destruction  had  therefore  come  upon  her  (ver.  19) ;  her  sons  had  fainted  in  the  streets,  and  had  drunk 
of  the  fury  of  God,  ver.  20. 

(b)  God  promises  deliverance.  She  was  drunken,  butnotwith  wine  (ver.  21> ;  God  had  taken ou' 
of  her  hand  the  cup  of  trembling-,  and  she  should  no  more  drink  it  again  (ver.  22)  ;  he  would  put  that 
cup  into  the  hand  of  those  who  had  afflicted  her,  and  they  should  diink  it,  ver.  23. 


1  Hearken  "to  me,  ye  that  "fol- 
low after  righteousness,  ye  that 
seek   the    Lord  :  look    unto  the 


u  ver.  7. 


V  Rom.  9.  30,  31. 


1.  Hearken  unto  me.  That  is,  to  the 
God  of  their  fathers,  who  now  addresses 
them.  They  are  regarded  as  in  exile 
and  bondage,  and  as  desponding  in  re- 
gard to  their  prospects.  In  this  situa- 
tion God,  or  perha-ps  more  properly  the 
Messiah  (comp.  Notes  on  ch.  1.),  is  in- 
troduced as  addressing  them  with  the 
assurances  of  deliverance.  T  Ye  that 
follow  after  rigldeousness.  This  is  ad- 
dressed evidently  to  those  who  sought 


rock  whence  ye  are  hewn,  and  to 
the  hole  of  the  pit  whence  ye  are 


di^o-ed. 


to  be  righteous,  and  who  truly  feared  the 
Lord.  There  was  a  portion  of  the  na- 
tion that  continued  faithful  to  Jehovah. 
They  still  loved  and  worshipped  him  in 
exile,  and  they  were  anxiously  looking  for 
deliverance  and  for  a  return  to  their  own 
land.  IT  Look  unto  the  rock  whence  ye, 
are  hewn.  To  Abraham  the  founder  oi 
the  nation.  The  figure  is  taken  from 
the  act  of  quarrying  stone  for  the  pur- 
poses of  building  ;  and  the  essential  idea 
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2  Look  *un1o  Abraham  your 
father,  and  unto  Sarah  that  bare 
you  :  for  I  callcdy  him  alone,  and 
blessed2  him,  and  increased  him. 

3  For  the  Lord  shall  comfort 

z  Heb.  ll.  8—12.  y  Gen.  12.  1,2. 

z  Gen.  22.  17.    24.  l,  35. 

here  is,  that  God  had  formed  the  na- 
tion from  the  beginning  as  a  mason 
constructs  a  building  ;  that  he  had,  so  to 
Epeak,  taken  the  materials  rough  and 
unhewn  from  the  very  quarry  :  that  he 
had  shaped,  and  fitted  them,  and 
moulded  them  into  an  edifice.  The 
idea  is  not  that  their  origin  was  dis- 
honourable or  obscure.  It  is  not  that 
Abraham  was  not  an  honoured  ances- 
tor, or  that  they  should  be  ashamed  of 
the  founder  of  their  nation.  But  the 
idea  is,  that  God  had  had  the  entire 
moulding  of  the  nation ;  that  he  had 
taken  Abraham  and  Sarah  from  a  dis- 
tant land,  and  had  formed  them  into  a 
great  people  and  nation  for  his  own 
purpose.  The  argument  is,  that  he 
who  had  done  this  was  able  to  raise 
them  up  from  captivity,  and  make  them 
again  a  great  people.  Probably  allusion 
is  made  to  this  passage  by  the  Saviour 
in  Matt.  iii.  9,  where  he  says,  "  for  I 
say  unto  you,  that  God  is  able  of  these 
stones  to  raise  up  children  unto  Abra- 
ham." IF  The  hole  of  the  pit.  The 
word  rendered  hole  means  such  an  ex- 
cavation as  men  make  who  are  taking 
stones  from  a  quarry.  It  expresses  sub- 
Btantially  the  same  idea  as  the  previous 
member  of  the  verse.  This  language  is 
sometimes  addressed  to  Christians,  with 
a  view  to  produce  humility  by  reminding 
them  that  they  have  been  taken  by  God 
from  a  state  of  sin,  and  raised  up,  as  it 
were,  from  a  deep  and  dark  pit  of  pol- 
lution. But  this  is  not  the  sense  of  the 
passage,  nor  will  it  bear  such  an  appli- 
cation. It  may  be  used  to  denote  that 
God  has  taken  them,  as  stone  is  taken 
from  the  quarry  ;  that  he  found  them  in 
their  natural  state  as  unhewn  blocks  of 
marble  are  ;  that  he  has  moulded  and 
formed  them  by  his  own  agency,  and 
Sited  them  into  his  spiritual  temple ; 
and  that  thev  owe  all  the  beauty  and 


Zion :  Bhe  will  comfort  all  hel 
waste  places,  and  he  will  make 
her  wilderness  like  Eden,  and 
her  desert  like  the  garden  of  the 
Lord  ;  joy  6and  gladness  shall  be 


a  Pa.  85.  8".    ch.  52.  9. 


b  1  Pet.  1.  8. 


grace  of  their  Christian  deportment  to 
him  ;  that  this  is  an  argument  to  prove 
that  he  who  had  done  so  much  for  them 
as  to  transform  them,  so  to  speak,  from 
rough  and  unsightly  blocks  to  polished 
stones  fitted  for  his  spiritual  temple  on 
earth,  is  able  to  keep  them  still,  and  tc 
fit  them  for  his  temple  above.  Such  is 
the  argument  in  the  passage  before  us ; 
and  such  a  use  of  it  is,  of  course,  perfect- 
ly legitimate  and  fair. 

2.  Look  unto  Abraham.  What  was 
figuratively  expressed  in  the  former 
verse  is  here  expressed  literally.  They 
were  directed  to  remember  that  God 
had  taken  Abraham  and  Sarah  from  a 
distant  land,  and  that  from  so  humble  a 
beginning  he  had  increased  them  to  a 
great  nation.  The  argument  is,  that 
he  was  able  to  bless  and  increase  the 
exile  Jews,  though  comparatively  feeble 
and  few.  IT  For  I  called  him  alone. 
Heb.  a  For  one  I  called  him  ;"  that  is, 
he  was  alone  ;  there  was  but  one,  and 
he  increased  to  a  mighty  nation.  So 
Jerome,  quia  unum  vocavi  cum.  So 
the  LXX,  on  e»s  %».  For  he  was  one. 
The  point  of  the  declaration  here  is, 
that  God  had  called  one  individual — ■ 
Abraham — and  that  he  had  caused  him 
to  increase  till  a  mighty  nation  had 
sprung  from  him,  and  that  he  had  the 
same  power  to  increase  the  little  rem- 
nant that  remained  in  Babylon  until  they 
should  again  become  a  mighty  people. 

3.  For  the  Lord  shall  comfort  Zion. 
On  the  word  Zion,  see  Note  ch.  i.  8. 
The  meaning  here  is,  that  he  would 
again  restore  it  from  its  ruins.  The 
argument  is  drawn  frcm  the  statement 
in  the  previous  verses.  If  God  had 
raised  up  so  great  a  nation  from  so  hum- 
ble an  origin,  he  had  power  to  restore 
the  waste  places  of  Judea  to  more  than 
their  former  beauty  and  prosperity. 
See  Notes  ch.  xl.   1.     IT  An<*  he  wii 
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found  therein,  thanksgiving,  and 
the  voice  of  melody. 

4  Hearken  unto  me,  my  peo- 
ple, and  give  ear  unto  me,  O  my 
nation :  for  a  law  dshall  proceed 
from   me,  and   I  will  make  my 

d  Rom.  8.  2. 

make  her  wilderness.  Judea  is  here 
represented  as  lying  waste.  It  is  to  be 
remembered  that  the  time  to  which  the 
prophet  here  refers  is  that  of  the  captivi- 
ty, and  near  its  close.  Of  course,  as 
that  would  have  continued  seventy 
years,  in  so  long  a  period  Judea  would 
have  become  almost  an  extended  wil- 
derness, a  wide  waste.  Any  country 
that  was  naturally  as  fertile  as  Judea, 
would  in  that  time  be  overrun  with 
briers,  thorns,  and  underbrush,  and  even 
with  a  wild  and  luxuriant  growth  of  the 
trees  of  the  forest.  IT  Like  Eden.  Gen. 
ii.  Like  a  cultivated  and  fertile  garden 
— distinguished  not  only  for  its  fertility 
but  for  its  beauty  and  order.  IT  Her 
desert  like  the  garden  of  the  Lord. 
Like  the  garden  which  the  Lord  plant- 
ed. Gen.  ii.  8.  LXX,  &$  irapaSettrov 
Kvpiov,  as  the  paradise  of  the  Lord. 
The  idea  is,  that  it  should  be  again  dis- 
tinguished for  its  beauty  and  fertility. 
IT  Joy  and  gladness.  The  sound  of  re- 
ioicing  and  praise  shall  be  again  heard 
there,  where  are  now  heard  the  cries  of 
wild  beasts.  f  The  voice  of  melody. 
Heb.  '  the  voice  of  a  psalm.'  The  praises 
of  God  shall  again  be  celebrated. 

4.  Hearken  unto  me,  my  -people 
Lowth  reads  this  ; 

Attend  unto  me,  O  ye  people, 

And  give  ear  unto  me,  O  ye  nations. 

The  reason  why  he  proposes  this  change 
is,  that  he  supposes  the  address  here  is 
made  to  the  Gentiles  and  not  to  the 
Jews,  and  in  favour  of  the  change  he  ob- 
serves, that  two  MSS.  read  it  in  this 
manner.    Gesenius  (Comm.)    says  that 

three  codices  read  CPE?  peoples,  in- 
Btead  of  ",'S?  my  people  ;  and  that  thir- 
teen read  fBwb  nations,  instead  of 
*£isb  my  nation.  Noyes  also  has 
adopted  this  reading.  But  the  authori- 
ty js   too   slight   to  justify  a  change  in 


judgment  to  rest  for  a  light  of  the 
people. 

5  My  'righteousness  ?s  near  \ 
my  salvation  n  gone  forth,  and 
mine  arms  shall  judge'  the  peo- 
ple :  the    isles*  shall  wait   upon 

e  ch.  5C.  I.        g  Ps.  98.  9.        h  ch.  42.  1.    60.  9. 

the  text.  The  Vulgate  reads  it  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  present  Hebrew  text, 
and  so  substantially  do  the  LXX.  They 
render  it,  'hear  me,  hear  me,  my  people, 
and  ye  kings,  give  ear  unto  me.'  It  is  not 
necessary  to  suppose  any  change  in  the 
text.  The  address  is  to  the  Jews  ;  and 
the  design  is,  to  comfort  them  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  heathen  would  be 
brought  to  partake  oi  the  privileges  and 
blessings  of  the  true  religion.  They 
would  not  only  be  restored  to  their  own 
land,  but  the  true  religion  would  be  ex 
tended  also  to  the  distant  nations  of  the 
earth.  In  view  of  this  great  and  glori- 
ous truth,  Jehovah  calls  on  his  people  to 
hearken  to  him,  and  receive  the  glad 
announcement.  It  was  a  truth  in  which 
they  were  deeply  interested,  and  to 
which  they  should  therefore  attend. 
IT  For  a  laio  shall  proceed  from  me. 
The  idea  here  is,  that  Jehovah  would 
give  law  to  the  distant  nations  by  the 
diffusion  of  the  true  religion.  IT  And 
I  will  make  my  judgment  to  rest  for  a 
light.  The  word  judgment  here  is 
equivalent  to  law,  or  statute,  or  to  the 
institutions  of  the  true  religion.  The 
word  here  rendered  "  to  rest,"  S^S'niX 
from  25^  ,  Lowth  renders  "  I  will  cause 
to  break  forth."  Noyes  renders  it,  "  I 
will  establish."  The  Vulgate,  "  requi- 
escet,"  shall  rest.  The  LXX  render  it 
simply,  "my judgment  for  a  light  of  the 
nation."  The  word  properly  means  to 
make  afraid,  to  terrify,  to  restrain  by 
threats;  Isa.  Ii.  15  (rendered  "  divid- 
eth"),  Job  xxvi.  12  ;  then  to  be  afraid, 
to  shrink  from  iear,  and  hence  to  be 
still,  or  quiet,  as  if  cowering  down  from 
fear.  Here  it  means  that  he  would  set 
firmly  his  law  ;  he  would  place  it  so 
that  it  would  be  established  and  im- 
movable. 

5.  My  righteousness  is  near.     Thfl 
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me,  and  on  mine  arm  shall  they 
trust. 

6  Lilt  up  your  eyes  to  the 
heavens,  and  look  upon  the  earth 
beneath  ;  for  *the  heavens  shall 
vanish  away  like  smoke,  and  the 

k  Hob.  1.  II,  12.    2  Pet.  3.  10, 12. 

word  righteousness  is  used  in  a  great 
Variety  of  significations.  Here  it  means, 
probably,  ,ae  faithful  completion  of  his 
promises  to  his  people.  Lowth.  IT  My 
salvation  is  gone  forth.  The  promise 
of  salvation  is  gone  forth,  and  already 
the  execution  of  that  purpose  is  com- 
menced. He  would  soon  deliver  his 
people  ;  he  would  at  no  distant  period 
extend  salvation  to  all  nations,  if  And 
mine  arm  shall  judge  the  people.  That 
is,  shall  dispense  judgment  to  them. 
The  arm  here  is  put  for  himself,  as  the 
arm  is  the  instrument  by  which  we  exe- 
cute our  purposes.  See  Notes,  on  ver. 
(J.  f  The  isles  shall  wait  upon  me. 
The  distant  nations  ;  the  heathen  lands. 
See  Note  ch.  xli.  1.  The  idea  is,  that 
distant  lands  would  become  interested 
in  the  true  religion,  and  acknowledge 
and  worship  the  true  God. 

6.  Lift  up  your  eyes  to  the  heavens. 
The  design  of  directing  their  attention 
to  the  heavens  and  the  earth  is,  proba- 
bly, to  impress  them  more  deeply  with  a 
conviction  of  the  certainty  of  his  salva- 
tion in  this  manner,  viz. :  the  heavens 
and  the  earth  appear  firm,  and  fixed  ; 
there  is  in  them  no  apparent  tendency 
to  dissolution  and  decay.  Yet  though 
apparently  thus  fixed  and  determined, 
they  will  all  vanish  away,  but  the  pro- 
mise of  God  will  be  unfailing.  1T  For 
the  heavens  shall  vanish  away.  The 
word  which  is  here  rendered  '  shall  van- 
ish away'  (^5^)>  occurs  nowhere  else 
'«  the  Bible.  The  primary  idea,  accord- 
ing to  Gesenius,  is  that  of  smooth- 
ness and  softness.  Then  it  means  to 
glide  away,  to  disappear.  The  idea 
here  is,  that  the  heavens  would  disappear, 
as  smoke  is  dissipated  and  disappears  in 
the  air.  The  idea  of  the  vanishing,  or 
*he  disappearing  of  the  heavens  and  the 
tartii,  is  one  that  often  occurs  in   the 


earth  shall  wax  old  like  a  gar. 
ment,  and  they  that  dwell  therein 
shall  die  in  like  manner :  but  my 
salvation  shall  be  for  ever,  and 
my  righteousness  shall  not  °be 
abolished. 

o  Dan.  9.  24. 

Scriptures.     See  Notes  on  ch.  xxxiv.  4. 
Comp.  Heb.  i.  11, 12.  Ps.  cii.  26.  2  Pet. 
iii.  10-12.     IF  The  earth  shall  wax  oldt 
&c.     Shall  decay,  and  be    destroyed. 
See  Ps.  cii.  26.     IT  And  they  that  dwell 
therein    shall     die    in    like    manner. 
Lowth  renders  this,  "  like  the  vilest  in- 
sect."    Noyes,  "  like  flies."     The  Vul- 
gate, and  the  LXX,  however,  render  it 
as  it  is  in   our  version.      Rosenmuller 
renders  it  "as flies."     Gesenius renders 
it  "like  a  gnat."     This  variety  of  inter- 
pretation arises   from   the   different  ex- 
planation of  the    word  "i?  khen,  which 
usually  means,  as,  so,  thus,  in  like  man- 
ner, &c.     The  plural   form,   however, 
E^?*  kinnlm, occurs  in  Ex.  viii.  17.  Ps. 
cv.  31,  and  is  rendered  by  the  LXX 
gkvT<P£s,  and  by  the    Vulgate  sciniphes, 
a  species  of  small   gnats,  very    trouble- 
some from  their  sting,  which  abounds  in 
the  marshy  regions  of  Egypt ;  and  ac- 
cording to  this  the  idea  is,  that  the  most 
mighty  inhabitants  of  the  earth  would 
die  like  gnats,  or  the  smallest  and  vilesl 
insects.      This    interpretation   gives   a 
more  impressive  sense  than  our  version, 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  can  be  justi- 
fied.      The  word  occurs  nowhere    else 
in  this  sense,   and   the    authority  of  the 
ancient  versions  is  against  it.    The  idea 
as  given  in  the  common  translation   is 
not  feeble,  as  Gesenius  supposes,  but  io 
a  deeply  impressive  one,  that  the  hea- 
vens, the  earth,  and  all  the  inhabitants 
should  vanish  away  together,  and  alike 
disappear.      IT  But  my  salvation  shall 
be  for  ever.     It  is  a  glorious  truth  that 
the  redemption    which  God    shall    give 
his  people  shall  survive   the  revolutions 
of  kingdoms,  and  the  consummation  of 
all  earthly  things.     It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  Saviour  had  this  passage  iu  his 
eye  when   he  said,  "  Heaven  and  earth 
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7  Hearken  runto  me,  ye  that 
know  righteousness,  the  people 
in  whose  heart'  is  my  law  ;  fear 
ye  notr  the  reproach  of  men, 
neither  be  ye  afraid  of  their  re- 
vilings. 

p  ver  i        q  Pa.  37.  31.       r  Matt.  10.  23. 

Ehal!  pass  away,  but  my  word  shall  not 
pass  away."     Matt.  xxiv.  35. 

7.  Hearken  unto  me,  ye  that  hnow 
righteousness.  My  people  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  my  law,  and  who  are  to 
be  saved.  This  is  addressed  to  the 
pious  part  of  the  Jewish  nation.  IT  Fear 
ye  not  the  reproach  of  men.  If  we  have 
the  promise  of  God,  and  the  assurance 
of  his  favour,  we  shall  have  no  occasion 
to  dread  the  reproaches  and  the  scoffs 
of  men.     Comp.  Matt.  x.  28. 

8.  For  the  moth.  See  ch.  I.  9.  The 
idea  is,  that  they  shall  be  consumed  as 
the  moth  eats  up  a  garment ;  or  rather, 
that  the  moth  itself  shall  consume  them 
as  it  does  a  garment:  that  is,  that  they 
were  so  weak  when  compared  with  Je- 
hovah that  even  the  moth,  one  of  the 
smallest  and  most  contemptible  of  in- 
sects, would  consume  them.  An  ex- 
pression remarkably  similar  to  this 
occurs  in  Job  iv.  18,  19,  20: 

Behold  in  his  servants  he  putteth  no  confidence, 

And  his  angels  he  chargeth  with  frailty  ; 

How  much  more  true  is  this  of  those  who  dwell 
in  houses  of  clay, 

Whose  foundation  is  in  the  dust ! 

They  are  crushed  before  the  moth-worm  ! 

Between  morning  and  evening  they  are  de- 
stroyed ; 

Without  any  one  regarding  it  they  perish  for  ever. 

Perhaps  the  following  extract  from 
Niebuhr  may  throw  some  light  on  the 
passage,  as  showing  that  man  may  be 
crushed  by  so  feeble  a  thing  as  a  worm. 
"  A  disease  very  common  in  Yemen  is 
the  attack  of  the  Guiney-worm,  or  the 
Vcrea-Mcdinensis,  as  it  is  called  by  the 
physicians  of  Europe.  This  disease  is 
Supposed  te  be  occasioned  by  the  use  of 
the  putrid  waters,  which  people  are 
obliged  to  drink  in  various  parts  of  Ye- 
men ;  and  for  this  reason  the  Arabians 
pl^nys  pass  water,  with  the  nature  of 
V-mch  they  are  unacquainted,  through 
t  linen  cloth  before  using  it.     When  one 


8  For  the  moth  shall  eat  them* 
up  like  a  garment,  and  the  worm 
shall  eat  them  like  wool :  but  my 
righteousness  shall  be  for  ever, 
and  my  salvation  from  genera- 
tion to  generation. 

W  Job  4.  19—21. 

unfortunately  swallows  the  eggs  of  this 
insect,  no  immediate  consequence  fol- 
lows ;  but  after  a  considerable  time  the 
worm  begins  to  show  itself  through  the 
skin.  Our  physician,  Mr.  Cramer,  was 
within  a  few  days  of  his  death  attacked 
by  five  of  these  worms  at  once,  although 
this  was  more  than  five  months  i  %ev 
we  left  Arabia.  In  the  isle  of  Karek  I 
saw  a  French  officer  named  Le  Page, 
who,  after  a  long  and  difficult  journey, 
performed  on  foot,  and  in  an  Indian 
dress,  between  Pondicherry  and  Surat, 
through  the  heat  of  India,  was  busy  ex- 
tracting a  worm  out  of  his  body.  He 
supposed  he  had  got  it  by  drinking  bad 
water  in  the  country  of  the  Mahrattas. 
This  disorder  is  not  dangerous  if  the 
person  who  is  affected  can  extract  the 
worm  without  breaking  it.  With  this 
view  it  is  rolled  on  a  small  bit  of  wood 
as  it  comes  out  of  the  skin.  It  is  slen- 
der as  a  thread,  and  two  or  three  feet 
long.  If  unluckily  it  be  broken,  it  then 
returns  into  the  body,  and  the  most  dis- 
agreeable consequences  ensue — palsy,  a 
gangrene,  and  sometimes  death."  A 
thought  similar  to  that  of  Isaiah  respect- 
ing man,  has  been  beautifully  expressed 
by  Gray : 

To  contemplation's  sober  eye, 

Such  is  the  race  of  man ; 
And  they  that  creep,  and  they  that  fly, 

Shall  end  where  they  began. 

Alike  the  busy  and  the  gay, 

Cut  flutter  through  life's  little  day, 

In  fortune's  varying  colours  drest ; 
Brushed  hy  the  hand  of  rough  mischance, 
Or  chilled  by  aire,  their  airy  dance 

They  leave,  in  dust  to  res*. 

IT  And  the  worm  shall  eat  them   lik« 

wool.  The  word  rendered  toorm  (^^)? 
probably  means  the  same  as  the  moth. 
The  Arabic  renders  it  by  moth,  weevil 
The  LXX,  cfs.  It  is  of  unfrequer.t  oc« 
currence  in  the  Scriptures. 
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9  Awake,  awake,  put  on" 
strength,  O  arm  of  the  Lord  ; 
awake,  as  in  the  ancient  days,  in 
„he  generations  of  old.  Art  thou 
not  it  that  hath  cut*  Rahab,  and 
wounded  the  dragon  1* 

to  Rev.  11.  7.  y  Ta.  89.  10. 

9.  Awake,  awake.  This  verse  com- 
mences a  new  subject.  See  the  analy- 
sis of  the  chapter.  It  is  the  solemn  and 
impassioned  entreaty  of  those  who  were 
in  exile  that  God  would  interpose  in  their 
behalf,  as  he  did  in  behalf  of  his  people 
when  they  were  suffering  in  cruel  bon- 
dage in  Egypt.  The  word  *  awake' 
here,  which  is  addressed  to  the  arm  of 
Jehovah,  is  a  petition  that  it  might  be 
roused  from  its  apparent  stupor  and  in- 
activity, and  its  power  exerted  in  their 
behalf.  1T  O  arm  of  the  Lord.  The 
arm  is  the  instrument  by  which  we  exe- 
cute any  purpose.  It  is  that  by  which 
the  warrior  engages  in  battle,  and  by 
which  he  wields  the  weapon  to  prostrate 
his  foes.  The  arm  of  Jehovah  had 
seemed  to  slumber.  For  seventy  years 
the  prophet  sees  the  oppressed  and 
suffering  people  in  bondage,  and  God 
had  not  come  forth  to  rescue  them. 
He  hears  them  now  lifting  the  voice  of 
earnest  and  tender  entreaty  that  he 
would  interpose  as  he  had  in  former 
times,  and  save  them  from  the  calamities 
which  they  were  enduring.  IT  Awake, 
as  in  the  ancient  days.  That  is,  in  the 
time  when  the  Jews  were  delivered  from 
their  bondage  in  the  land  of  Egypt, 
IT  Art  thou  not  it.  Art  thou  not  the 
Fame  arm  ?  Was  it  n<r  t  by  this  arm 
that  the  children  of  Israel  were  delivered 
from  bondage,  and  may  we  not  look  to 
it  for  protection  still  1  f  That  hath  cut 
llahab.  That  is,  cut  it  in  pieces,  or 
destroyed  it.  It  was  that  arm  winch 
wielded  the  sword  of  justice  and  of  ven- 
Siance  by  which  Rahab  was  cut  in  pieces. 
The  word  Rahab  here  means  Egypt. 
On  the  meaning  of  the  word,  see  Notes 
ch.  xxx.  7,  corap.  Ps.  lxxxviii.  8,lxxxix. 
10.  T  And  wounded  the  dragon. 
The  word  here  rendered  dragon,  "pap] 
taintn,  means  properly  any  great  fish 
or  sea   monster;  a  serpent,  a  dragon, 


10  Art  thou  not  it  vhich  hath* 
dried  the  sea,  the  waters  of  the 
great  deep  ;  that  hath  made  the 
depths  of  the  sea  a  way  for  the 
ransomed  to  pass  over  ? 

Z  Ps.  74.  13,  14.    ch.  27.  1. 
a  Ex.  14.  21. 

(see  Notes  Isa.  xxvii.  l),or  a  crocodile. 
Here  it  means,  probably,  the  crocodile 
as  emblematic  of  Egypt,  because  the 
Nile  abounded  in  crocodiles,  and  be- 
cause a  monster  so  unwieldy  and  formi- 
dable and  unsightly  was  no  unapt  rep- 
resentation of  the  proud  and  cruel  king 
of  Egypt.  The  king  of  Egypt  is  not 
unfrequently  compa  ed  with  the  croco 
dile.  See  Ezek.  xxix.  3,  xxxii.  2.  Ps. 
xxxiv.  13,  14.  Here  the  sense  is,  that 
he  had  sorely  wounded,  i.  e.  had  great- 
ly weakened  the  power  of  that  cruel 
nation,  which  for  strength  was  not  unfitly 
represented  by  the  crocodile,  one  of  the 
most  mighty  of  monsters,  but  which, 
like  a  pierced  and  wounded  monster, 
was  greatly  enfeebled  when  God  visited 
it  with  plagues,  and  destroyed  its  hosts 
in  the  sea. 

10.  Art  thou  not  it.  Art  thou  not 
still  the  same  ?  The  ground  of  the  ap- 
peal is,  that  the  same  arm  that  dried  up 
the  sea,  and  made  a  path  for  the  Jewish 
people,  was  still  able  to  interpose  and 
rescue  them.  IT  Which  hath  dried  the 
sea.  The  Red  Sea  when  the  children 
of  Israel  passed  over.  Ex.  xiv.  21. 
This  is  the  common  illustration  to  which 
the  Hebrew  prophets  and  poets  appeal 
when  they  wish  to  refer  to  the  interpo- 
sition of  God  in  favour  of  their  nation. 
Comp.  Ps.  cv.  See  Notes  ch.  xliii.  16. 
1T  For  the  ransomed  to  pass  over. 
Those  who  had  been  ransomed  from 
Egypt.  The  word  rendered  ransomed 
is  that  which  is  commonly  rendered  re- 
deemed.  The  argument  in  this  verse  is, 
that  he  who  had  overcome  all  the  ob- 
stacles  in  the  way  of  their  deliverance 
from  Egypt  was  able  also  to  overcome 
all  the  obsta  *les  in  the  way  of  their  de- 
liverance from  Babylon  ;  and  thai  he 
who  had  thus  interposed  might  be  ex- 
pected again  to  manifest  his  mercy  and 
save  them  again  from  oppression.     Thw 
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11  Therefore  6the  redeemed 
of  the  Lord  shall  return,  and 
come  with  singing  unto  Zion  ; 
and  everlasting  joy'  shall  he  upon 
their  head :  they  shal  obtain 
gladness  and  joy  ;  and  sorrow 
'and  mourning  shall  flee  away. 

12  I,  feven  I,  am  he  that  com- 
forteth  you :  who  aH  thou,  that 
tiiou  shouldest  be  afraid  of  a  man 
that  shall  die,  and  of  the  son  of 


*  fh.  35.  10. 


c  Jude  24. 
f  ver.  3. 


«  Rev.  21.  4. 


principle  involved  in  the  argument  is  as 
applicable  now  as  it  was  then.  All 
God's  past  interpositions — and  especially 
the  great  and  wonderful  interposition 
when  he  gave  his  Son  for  his  church — 
constitute  an  argument  that  he  will  still 
continue  to  regard  the  interests  of  his 
people,  and  will  interpose  in  their  behalf 
and  save  them. 

11.  Therefore  the  redeemed  of  the 
Lord.  This  is  probably  the  language 
of  Jehovah  assuring  them,  in  answei  to 
their  prayer,  that  his  ransomed  people 
should  again  return  to  Zion.  IT  And 
everlasting  joy  shall  be  upon  their  head. 
This  entire  verse  occurs  also  in  ch.  xxxv. 
10.  See  it  explained  in  the  Note  on 
that  verse.  The  custom  of  singing 
alluded  to  here  on  a  journey  is  now  very 
common  in  the  East.  It  is  practised  to 
relieve  the  tediousness  of  a  journey  over 
extended  plains,  as  well  as  to  induce  the 
camels  in  a  caravan  to  move  with  great- 
er rapidity.  The  idea  here  is,  that  the 
caravan  that  should  return  from  Baby- 
lon to  Jerusalem  across  the  extended 
plains  should  make  the  journey  amidst 
general  exultation  and  joy — cheered  on 
their  way  by  songs,  and  relieving  the 
tedium  of  their  journey  by  notes  of  glad- 
ness and  of  praise. 

12.  /,  even  /,  am  he  that  comforteth 
you.  Tire  word  *;  I"  is  repeated  here 
to  give  emphasis  to  the  passage,  and  to 
impress  deeply  upon  them  the  fact  that 
their  consolation  camo  alone  from  God. 
The  argument  is,  that  since  God  was 
their  protector  and  friend,  they  had  no 
occasion  to   fear  any  thing  that  man 


man    which   shall    be    made    as 
grass  ; 

13  And  forgettest  the  Lord  thy 
Maker,  that  hath  stretched  forth 
the  heavens,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  the  earth  ;  and  hast  feared 
continually  every  day  because 
of  the  fury  of  the  oppressor,  as  if 
he  'were  ready  to  destroy  ?  and 
'where  is  the  fury  of  the  oppres- 
sor ? 

2  or,  made  himself  ready, 
i  Job  23.  7. 

could  do.  IT  Of  a  man  thu.  shall  die. 
God  your  comforter  will  endure  for 
ever.  But  all  men — even  the  most 
mighty — must  soon  die.  And  if  God  is 
our  protector,  what  occasion  can  we 
have  to  fear  what  a  mere  mortal  can  do 
to  us?  7  And  of  the  son  of  man. 
This  phrase  is  common  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  and  means  the  same  as  man. 
H"  Shall  be  made  as  grass.  They  shalv 
perish  as  grass  does  that  is  cut  down  at 
mid-day.     See  Notes  ch.  xl.  6,  7. 

13.  And  forgettest  the  Lord  thy 
Maker.  These  verses  are  designed  to 
rebuke  that  state  of  the  mind — alas,  too 
common  even  among  the  people  of  God 
— where  they  are  intimidated  by  the 
number  and  strength  of  their  foes,  and 
forget  their  dependence  on  God,  and 
his  promises  of  aid.  In  such  circum- 
stances God  reproves  them  for  theil 
want  of  confidence  in  him,  and  calls  on 
them  to  remember  that  he  has  made  the 
heavens,  and  has  all  power  to  save 
them.  1T  That  hath  stretched  forth 
the  heavens.  See  Notes  ch.  xl.  12,  26. 
IT  And  hast  feared  continually  every 
day.  They  had  continually  feared  and 
trembled  before  their  oppressors.  IT  Be- 
cause of  the  j:iry  of  the  oppressor. 
'i  hose  who  had  oppressed  them  in  Ba- 
bylon. IT  As  if  he  were  ready  to  de- 
stroy. Margin,  made  himself  ready. 
The  idea  is,  that  he  was  preparing  to 
destroy  the  people — perhaps  as  a  marks- 
man is  making  ready  his  bow  and  ar- 
rows. The  oppressor  had  been  prepar- 
ing to  crush  them  in  the  dust,  and  they 
trembled,  and  did  not  remember  thai 
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14  The  captive  exile  hasten- 
>th  that  he  may  be  loosed,  and 
that  he  should  not  die  in  the  pit, 
"nor  that  his  bread  should  fail. 


m  Zech.  9.  11. 


God  was  abundantly  able  to  protect 
them.  IT  And  where  is  the  fury  of  the 
oppressor  ?  What  is  there,  to  dread  ? 
The  idea  is,  that  the  enemies  of  the 
Jews  wrid  be  cut  off.  and  that  they 
phould  therefore  put  their  confidence  in 
God,  and  rely  on  his  promised  aid. 

14.   The  captive  exile.     Lowth  ren- 
ders this,  evidently  very  improperly, 

"fie  marcheth  on  with  speed  who  cometh  to 
set  the  captive  free  ;" 

and  supposes  that  it  refers  to  Cyrus,  if 
understood  of  the  temporal  redemption 
from  the  captivity  at  Babylon,  in  the 
spiritual  sense  to  the  Messiah.  But  the 
meaning,  evidently  is,  that  the  exile 
who  had  been  so  long  as  it  were  en- 
chained in  Babylon,  was  about  to  be  set 
free,  and  that  the  time  was  veiy  near 
when  the  captivity  was  to  end.  The 
prisoner  should  not  die  there,  but  should 
be  conducted  again  to  his  own  land. 
The  word  here  used  and  rendered 
"  captive  exile,"  •"l^X  from  •"'^  means 
properly  that  which  is  turned  on  one 
side,  or  inclined,  as  e.  g.  a  vessel  for 
pouring.  Jer.  xlviii.  12.  Then  it  means 
that  which  is  inclined,  bent,  or  bowed 
down  as  a  captive  in  bonds.  The  Chal- 
dee  renders  this,  "  Vengeance  shall  be 
quickly  revealed,  and  the  just  shall  not 
die  in  corruption,  and  their  food  shall  not 
fail."  Aben  Ezra  renders  it,  "  bound." 
The  idea  is,  that  they  who  were  bowed 
down  under  bondage  and  oppression  in 
Babylon,  should  very  soon  be  released. 
This  is  >ne  of  the  numerous  passages 
which  show  that  the  scene  of  the  pro- 
phetic vision  is  Babylon,  and  the  time 
near  the  close  of  the  captivity,  and  that 
the  design  of  the  prophet  is  to  comfort 
them  there,  and  to  afford  them  the  as- 
surance that  they  would  soon  be  re- 
leased. 1i  And  that  he  should  not  die 
in  the  pit.  That  is,  in  Babylon,  repre- 
sented as  a  prison,  or  a  pit.  The  nation 
would  be  restored  to  their  own  land. 
Prisoners  were  often  confined  in  a  deep 


15  Bat  I  am  the  Lord  thy 
God,  that  divided  the  sea,  whose 
waves  roared  :  The  Lord  of  hosts 
is  his  name. 

16  And    I  have  put  my  words 

pit,  or  cavern,  and  hence  the  word  is 
synonymous  with  prison.  The  follow- 
ing extract  from  Paxton  will  illustrate 
this.  "  The  Athenians,  and  particularly 
the  tribe  of  Hippothoontis,  frequently 
condemned  offenders  to  the  pit.  It  was 
a  dark,  noisome  hole,  and  had  sharp 
spikes  at  the  top,  that  no  criminal  might 
escape  ;  and  others  at  the  bottom,  to 
pierce  and  torment  those  unhappy  per- 
sons who  were  thrown  in.  Similar  to 
this  place  was  the  Lacedemonian 
KaiaSa;,  into  which  Aristomenes  the 
Messenian  being  cast,  made  his  escape 
in  a  very  surprising  manner."  Comp. 
also  Num.  xvi.  30.  Ps.  ix.  15,  xxviii.  1, 
xxx.  3,  9,  xl.  2,  lv.  23,  cxl.  10.  Gen. 
xxxvii.  20,  Ps.  cxix.  85,  cxl.  10.  Zech. 
ix.  11.  Jer.  xxxvii.  21.  If  Nor  that  his 
bread  should  fail.  His  wants  shall  be 
supplied  until  he  is  released. 

15.  But  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God.  In 
order  to  show  them  that  he  was  able  to 
save  them,  God  again  refers  to  the  fact 
that  he  had  divided  the  sea,  and  delivered 
their  fathers  from  bondage  and  oppres- 
sion. TT  That  divided  the  sea.  The 
Red  Sea.  The  Chaldee  renders  this, 
"  that  rebuked  the  sea."  The  LXX, 
o  Tap'iocwv  who  disturbs  the  sea,  or  who 
excites  a  tempest.  Lowth  renders  it, 
"  who  stilleth  at  once  the  sea."  The 
Hebrew  word  is  the  same  which  occurs 
in  ver.  4,  where  it  is  rendered,  "  I  will 
make  my  judgment  to  rest,"  2?S"l.  Pro- 
bably the  idea  here  is  that  he  re- 
strains the  raging  of  the  sea  as  if  by 
fear ;  i.  c.  makes  it  tranquil  or  still  by 
rebuking  it.  He  had  this  power  over 
all  raging  seas,  and  he  had  shown  it  in 
a  special  manner  by  his  rebuking  the 
Red  Sea  and  making  it  rest,  and  caus- 
ing a  way  to  be  made  through  it,  when 
the  children  of  Israel  came  out  ol 
Egypt.  *ir  The  Lord  of  hosts  is  his 
name.  See  Notes  ch.  i.  9.  Comp. 
Notes  ch.  xlii.  8. 

16.  And  I  have  put  my  words  in  thy 
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pin  thv  mouth,  and  have  covered 
thee  in  the  shadow'  of  mine  hand, 
ihat  I  may  plant  the  heavens, 
'and  lay  the  foundations  of  the 
earth,  and  say  unto  Zion,  Thou 
ari  my  people. 


p  John  3.  34. 


s  2  Pet.  3.  13. 


q  ch.  49.  2. 


mouth.  That  is,  he  had  committed  his 
truth  to  the  Jewish  people  ;  to  Zion. 
He  had  entrusted  them  with  his  sta- 
tutes, and  his  laws;  he  had  given  them 
the  promise  of  the  Messiah,  and  through 
him  the  assurance  that  the  true  religion 
would  be  spread  to  other  nations.  He 
would,  therefore,  preserve  them,  and  re- 
store them  again  to  their  own  land. 
IT  And  have  covered  thee  in  the  shadow 
of  mine  hand.  That  is,  I  have  pro- 
tected thee.  See  Notes  ch.  xlix.  2. 
ff  That  I  may  plant  the  heavens. 
Lowth  renders  this,  "  to  stretch  out  the 
heavens."  Noyes,  "  to  establish  the 
leavens."  Jerome,  "  that  thou  mayest 
jlant  the  heavens,"  ut  plantes  coelos. 
The  LXX,  iv  jji,  I'oTTjTa  rbv  oipavov,  by 
which  I  have  established  heaven.  The 
Chaldee  renders  it,  "  In  the  shadow  of 
my  power  have  I  protected  thee,  that  I 
might  raise  up  the  people  of  whom  it 
was  said,  that  they  should  be  multiplied 
as  the  stars  of  heaven."  But  the  lan- 
guage here  is  evidently  entirely  figura- 
tive. It  refers  to  the  restoration  of  the 
Jews  to  their  own  land  ;  to  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  religion  there  ;  to  the  in- 
troduction of  the  new  economy  under 
the  Messiah,  and  to  all  the  great  chan- 
ges which  would  be  consequent  on  that. 
This  is  compared  with  the  work  of 
forming  the  heavens,  and  laying  the 
foundation  of  the  earth.  It  would  re- 
quire Almighty  power ;  and  it  would 
produce  so  great  changes,  that  it  might 
be  compared  to  the  work  of  creating  the 
universe  out  of  nothing.  Probably  also 
the  idea  is  included  here  that  stability 
would  be  given  to  the  true  religion  by 
what  God  was  about  to  do — a  perma- 
nency that  might  be  compared  with  the 
firmness  and  duration  of  the  heavens 
and  the  earth.  IT  And  say  unto  Zion. 
&.c.     That  is,  God  would  restore  them 

VOL.  II. — 11 


17  Awake,  awake,  stand  up 
O  Jerusalem,  which  hast  drunk 
at  the  hand  of  the  Lord  the  cup 
of  his  fury  :  "thou  hast  drunken 
the  dregs  of  the  cup  of  trembling, 
and  wrung  them  out. 

to  Ps.  75.  8.    ver.  22. 

to  their  own  land,  and  acknowledge 
them  as  his  own. 

17.  Awake,  awake.  See  Notes  or» 
ver.  9.  This  verse  commences  an  ad- 
dress to  Jerusalem  under  a  new  figure 
or  image.  The  figure  employed  is  tha*. 
of  a  man  who  has  been  overcome  by 
the  cup  of  the  wrath  of  Jehovah,  that 
had  produced  the  same  effect  as  inebri- 
ation. Jerusalem  had  reeled  and  fallen 
prostrate.  There  had  been  none  to  sus- 
tain her,  and  she  had  sunk  to  the  dust. 
Calamities  of  the  most  appalling  kind 
had  come  upon  her,  and  she  is  now  call- 
ed on  to  arouse  from  this  condition,  and 
to  recover  her  former  splendour  and 
power.  IT  Which  hast  drunk  at  the 
hand  of  the  Lord.  The  wrath  of  Je- 
hovah is  not  unfrequently  compared  to 
a  cup  producing  intoxication.  The  rea- 
son is,  that  it  produces  a  similar  effect. 
It  prostrates  the  strength,  and  makea 
the  subject  of  it  reel,  stagger,  and  fall. 
In  like  manner  all  calamities  are  repre- 
sented under  the  image  of  a  cup  that  is 
drunk,  producing  a  prostrating  effect  on 
the  frame.  Thus  the  Saviour  says, 
"  The  cup  which  my  Father  hath  given 
me,  shall  I  not  drink  it  I''  John  xviii. 
11.  Comp.  Matth.  xx.  22,  23,  xxvi. 
39,  42.  The  effects  of  drinking  the  cup 
of  God's  displeasure  are  often  beautifully 
set  forth.     Thus  in  Ps.  lxxv.  8: 

In  the  hand  of  Jehovah  there  is  a  cup,  and  the 

wine  is  red ; 
It  is  full  of  a  mixed  liquor,  and  he  poureth  out  of 

the  same, 
Verily  the  dregs  thereof  all  the  ungodly  of  the 

earth  shall  wring  them  out  and  drink  them. 

Plato,  as  referred  to  by  Lowth,  has  an 
idea  resembling  this.  "  Suppose,"  says 
he,  "  God  had  given  to  men  a  medicat- 
ing potion  inducing  fear ;  so  that  the 
more  any  one  should  drink  of  it,  so 
much  the  more  miserable  he  should  find 
himself  at  every  draught,  and  become 
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13   There  is  none  to  guide  her  j  any  that  taketn  her  by  the  iland, 

hath    of  all    the    sons    that   she    hatfc 


among  all  the  sons  wlwm  sh 
brought   forth  ;  neither  is    there 


fearful  of  every  thing  present  and  future  ; 

and  at  last,  though  the  most  courageous 

of  men,  should  become  totally  possessed 

by  fear  ;  and  afterwards  having  slept  off 

the  effects  of  it  should  become  himself 

again."     A  similar  image  is  used    by 

Homer,  where  he  places  two  vessels  at 

the   threshold   of  Jupiter,  one  of  good, 

the  other  of  evil.     He  gives  to  some  a  j 

mixed  potion  of  each :  to  others  from  I 

the  evil  vessel  only,  and  these  are  com-  | 

pletely  miserable.     Iliad,  xvi.  527,  seq. 

Two  urns  by  Jove's  high  throne  have  ever  stood. 
The  source  of  evil  one,  and  one  of  good  : 
From  thence  the  cup  of  mortal  man  he  fills, 
tileasings  to  these  ;  to  those  distributes  ills. 
To  most  he  mingles  both  :  The  wretch  decreed 
To  ta.^te  the  bad  unmixed,  is  cursed  indeed  ; 
Pursued  by  wrongs,  by  meagre  famine  driven 
He  wanders,  outcast  by  both  earth  and  heaven  : 
The  happiest  taste  not  happiness  sincere, 
But  rind  the  cordial  draught  is  dashed  with  care. 

But  nowhere  i3  this  image  handled 
with  greater  force  and  sublimity  than  in 
this  passage  of  Isaiah.  Jerusalem  ig 
here  represented  as  staggering  under  the 
effects  of  it ;  she  reels  and  falls  ;  none 
assist  her  from  whence  she  might  ex- 
pect aid  ;  not  one  of  them  is  able  to 
support  her.  All  her  sons  had  fainted 
and  become  powerless  (ver.  20)  ;  they 
were  lying  prostrate  at  the  head  of 
every  street,  like  a  bull  taken  in  a  net, 
struggling  in  vain  to  rend  it,  and  to  ex- 
tricate himself.  Jehovah's  wrath  had 
produced  complete  and  total  prostration 
throughout  the  whole  city.  IT  Thou 
hast  drunken  the  dregs.  Gesenius  ren- 
ders this,  "  the  goblet  cup."  But  the 
common  view  taken  of  the  passage  is, 
that  it  means  that  the  cup  had  been 
drunk  to  the  dregs.  All  the  intoxicating 
liquor  had  been  poured  off.  They  had 
entirely  exhausted  the  cup  of  the  wrath 
of  God.  Similar  language  occurs  in 
Rev.  xiv.  10  :  "  The  same  shall  drink  of 
the  wine  of  the  wrath  of  God,  which  is 
poured  cut  without  mixture,  into  the 
cup  of  his  indignation."  The  idea  of 
the  dregs  is  taken  from  the  fact  that, 
among  the  ancients,  various  substances, 
as  honey,  dates,  &c,  were  put  into  wine 
in  order  to  produce  the  intoxicating  qua- 


brought  up. 


lity  in  the  highest  degree.  The  sedi 
ment  of  course  would  remain  at  tht 
bottom  of  the  cask  or  cup  when  thf 
wine  was  poured  off.  Homer,  whe 
lived  about  a  thousand  years  before 
Christ,  and  whose  descriptions  are  al- 
ways regarded  as  exact  accounts  of  the 
customs  in  his  time,  frequently  mentions 
potent  drugs  as  being  mixed  with  wines. 
In  the  Odyss.  iv.  220,  he  tells  us  that 
Helen  prepared  for  Telemacl  ns  and  his 
companions  a  beverage  which  was 
highly  stupefactive  and  soothing  to  his 
mind.  To  produce  these  qualities,  he 
says  that  she  threw  into  the  wine  drugs 
which  were 

l$r]TrevOis    t      clXo^ov     rt    Ktxxuu    £iu\r)9ov 
anavTwv, 

grief-assuaging,  rage-allaying,  and 
the  oblivious  antidote  for  every  sjiccies 
of  misfortune.  Such  mixtures  were 
common  among  the  Hebrews.  It  is 
possible  that  John  (Rev.  xiv.  10)  refeia 
to  such  a  mixture  of  the  simple  juice  oi 
the  grape  with  intoxicating  drugs  wher 
he  uses  the  expression  implying  a  seem- 
ing contradiction,  KSKepaa/xcvov  dxpiirov — 
mixed,  unmixed  wine — rendered  in  our 
version,  "  poured  out  without  mixture." 
The  reference  is  rather  to  the  pure  juice 
of  the  grape  mixed,  or  mingled  with  in- 
toxicating drugs.  IT  The  cup  of  trem- 
bling. The  cup  producing  trembling, 
or  intoxication.  Comp.  Jcr.  xxv.  15, 
xlix.  12,  li.  7.  Lam.  iv.21.  Hah.  ii.  16. 
Ezek.  xxiii.  31,  32,  33.  The  same 
figure  occurs  often  in  the  Arabic  poets. 
See  Gesenius  Coram,  zu.  Isa.  in  loc. 
IF  And  wrung  them  out,  n"1^19"  This 
properly  means,  to  suck  out ;  that  is 
they  had  as  it  were  sucked  off  all  the 
liquid  from  the  dregs. 

18.  There  is  none  to  guide  her.  The 
image  here  is  taken  from  the  condition 
of  one  who  is  under  the  influence  of  an 
intoxicating  draught,  and  who  needa 
some  one  to  sustain  and  guide  him. 
The  icca  is,  that  among  ail  the  inhab- 
itants of  Jerusalem  in  the  time  o(  tha 
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19  These  two  <7img$  are  come 
unto  thee  ;  who  shall  be  sorry 
for  thee  ?  desolation,  and  'de- 
struction, and  the  famine,  and 
the  sword :  bye  whom  shall  I 
comfort  thee  ? 


calamity,  there  was  none  who  could  re- 
store to  order  the  agitated  and  distract- 
ed affairs  of  the  nation.  All  its  wisdom 
was  destroyed  ;  its  counsels  perplexed  ; 
its  power  overcome.  ^  All  the  sons 
whom  she  hath  brought  forth.  All  the 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem. 

19.  These  two  things  are  come  unto 
thee.  Marg.  happened.  That  is,  two 
sources  of  calnmity  have  come  upon 
thee  ;  to  wit,  famine  and  the  sword, 
producing  desolation  and  destruction ; 
or  desolation  by  famine,  and  destruction 
by  the  sword.  See  Lowth  on  Heb.  Po- 
etry. Lee.  xix.  The  idea  here  is,  that 
far-spread  destruction  had  occurred, 
caused  by  the  two  things,  famine  and 
the  sword.  IF  Who  shall  he  sorry  for 
thee  ?  That  is,  who  shall  be  able  so  to 
pity  thee  ns  to  furnish  relief?  TF  Deso- 
lation. By  famine.  IT  And  destruc- 
tion. Marg.  as  in  the  Keb.  breaking. 
It  refers  to  the  calamities  which  would 
be  inflicted  by  the  sword.  The  land 
would  be  desolated,  and  famine  would 
spread  over  it.  This  refers,  doubtless, 
to  the  series  of  calamities  that  would 
come  upon  it  in  connexion  with  the  in- 
vasion of  the  Chaldeans.  IT  By  whom 
shall  1  comfort  thee  ?  This  intimates 
a  desire  on  the  part  of  Jehovah  to  give 
them  consolation.  But  the  idea  is,  that 
the  land  would  be  laid  waste,  and  that 
they  who  would  have  been  the  natural 
comforters  should  be  destroyed.  There 
would  be  none  left  to  whom  a  resort 
could  be  had  for  consolation. 

20.  Thy  sons.  Jerusalem  is  here  re- 
presented as  a  mother.  Her  sons,  that 
is.  her  inhabitants,  had  become  weak 
and  prostrate  every  where,  and  were 
jnable  to  afford  consolation.  IT  They 
lie  at  the  head  of  all  th,c  streets.  The 
1  head"  of  the  streets  is  the  same  which 
Bi  Lam.  ii.  19,  iv.  1,  is  denominated 
« the  top  of  the  streets."     The  head,  or 


20  Thy  sons  have  fainted,  they 
lie  at  the  head  of  all  the  streets,  as 
a  wild  bull  in  a  net :  they  are  full 
of  the  fury  of  the  Lord,  the  re- 
buke of  thy  God. 

3  happened. 
4  brecM-'vS     c  Lam.  2.  11—13.    Amos  7.  2. 

top  of  tne  stre^'5  denotes,  doubtless,  the 
beginning  of  a  way  or  street ;  the  cor 
ner  from  which  other  streets  diverge. 
These  would  be  public  places  where 
many  would  be  naturally  assembled,  and 
where  in  time  of  a  siege,  they  would  be 
driven  together.  This  is  a  description 
of  the  state  produced  by  famine.  Weak, 
pale,  and  emaciated,  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem  in  the  places  of  public  con- 
course would  lie  prostrate  and  ineffi- 
cient, and  unable  to  meet  and  repel 
their  foes.  They  would  be  overpowered 
with  famine,  as  a  wild  bull  is  ensnared 
in  a  net,  and  rendered  incapable  of  any 
effort.  This  refers  undoubtedly  to  the 
famine  that  would  be  produced  during 
the  siege  of  the  Babylonians.  The  state 
of  things  under  the  siege  has  been  also 
described  by  Jeremiah  : 

Arise,  cry  out  in  the  night : 

In  the  beginning  of  the  watches  pour  out  thine 

heart  before  the  Lord ; 
Lift  up  thy  hands  toward  him  for  the  life  of  thy 

young  children, 
That  faint  lor  hunger  at  the  top  of  every  street. 

The  young  and  old  lie  on  the  ground  in  the  streets, 
My  virgins  and  my  young  men  are  fallen  by  tha 

sword ; 
Thou  hast  slain  them  in  the  day  of  thy  anger  ; 
Thou  hast  killed  and  not  pitied.    Lam.  ii.  19—21. 

The  tongue  of  the  sucking  child  cleaveth  to  the 

roof  of  his  mouth  for  thirst; 
The  young  children  ask  bread,  and  no  man  break- 

eth  it  unto  them  ; 
They  that  did  feed  delicately  are  desolate  in  the 

streets ; 
They  that  were  brought  up  in  scarlet  embrace 

dunghills.    Lam.  iv.  i,  5. 

IT  As  a  wild  bull  in  a  net.  The  word 
here  rendered  wild  bull  is  S*H  .  Gese- 
nius  supposes  it  is  the  same  as  l^fl,  a 
species  of  gazelle,  so  called  from  its 
swiftness.  Acuila,  Symm.  and  Theod. 
render  it  here  o?v£,  oryx  ;  Jerome  also 
renders  it  oryx,  a  wild  goat  or  stag 
The  LXX  render  it  aevrXiov  fiuis<p6ov,  a 
parboiled  beet .'  The  Chald.  as  broken 
bottles.  Bochart  (Hieroz  p.  1.  Lib.  iii. 
c.  28),  supposes  it  means  a  species  of 
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21  Therefore,  hear  now  this, 
thou  afflicted,  and  drunken, ■'but 
not  with  wine  : 

22  Thus  saith  thy  Lo.'d  the 
Lord,  and  thy  God  that  pleadeth 
'the  cause  of  his  people,  Behold, 
I  have  taken  out  of  thine  hand 
the  cup  of  trembling,  even  the 

/  Lnm.  3.  15. 
i  P*.  35.  1.    Jcr.  50.  31.    MiC.  7.  9.     I  ch.  54.  7—9. 

mountain  goat,  and  demonstrates  that  it 
is  common  in  the  East  to  take  such  an- 
imals in  a  net.  Lowth  renders  it  oryx. 
The  streets  of  Hebrew  towns,  like  those 
of  ancient  Babylon,  and  of  most  modem 
Oriental  cities,  had  gates  which  were 
closed  at  night,  and  on  some  occasions 
of  broil  and  danger.  A  person  then 
wishing  to  escape  would  be  arrested  by 
the  closed  gate  ;  and  if  he  was  pursued 
would  be  taken  somewhat  like  a  wild 
bull  in  a  net.  It  was  formerly  the  cus- 
tom, as  it  is  now  in  Oriental  countries, 
to  take  wild  animals  in  this  manner.  A 
space  of  ground  of  considerable  extent 
— usually  in  the  vicinity  of  springs  and 
brooks,  where  the  animals  were  in  the 
habit  of  repairing  morning  and  evening 
— was  enclosed  by  nets  into  which  the 
animals  were  driven  by  horsemen  and 
hounds,  and  when  there  enclosed  they 
were  easily  taken.  Such  scenes  are 
still  represented  in  Egyptian  paintings 
(see  Wilkinson's  Manners  and  Customs 
of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  Vol.  lii.  pp,  2 
-36),  and  such  a  custom  prevailed 
among  the  Romans.  Virgil  represents 
iEneas  and  Dido  as  repairing  to  a  wood 
for  the  purpose  of  hunting  at  break  of 
day,  and  the  attendants  as  surrounding 
the  grove  with  nets  or  toils. 

Venatum  iEneaa,  unaque  miserrima  Dido, 
In  nemus  ire  parant,  ubi  primus  crastinus  orlus 
E.xtuieru  Titan,  radiisque  retcxerit  orbem. 
His  ego  nisrantem  commix  ta  grundinc  nimbum, 
Dum  trepidant  ala;,  salntsqim  inda,?i nc  a>i gunt, 
Dssuper  infundam,  et  tonitru  caelum  orane  ciebo. 

JEn.  iv.  117,  Seq. 

The  idea  here  is  plain.  Il  is,  that  as  a 
wild  animal  is  secured  by  the  toils  of 
the  hut.ter,  and  rendered  unable  to  es- 
tape,  so  it  was  with  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem  suffering  under  the  wrath  of 
Cod.     They  were  humbled,  and  pros- 


dregs  of  the  cup  of  my  fuiy ; 
thou  shalt  no  more 'drink  it  again. 
23  ButCT  I  will  put  it  into  the 
hand  of  them  that  afflict  thee ; 
which  have  said  to  thy  soul,  Bow 
down,  that  we  may  go  over :  and 
thou  hast  laid  nthy  body  as  the 
ground,  and  as  the  street,  to  them 
that  went  over. 

771  Jcr.  25.  17—29.  n  P3.  66.  11,  12. 

trate,  and  powerless,  and  were,  like  the 
stag  that  was  caught,  entirely  at  the 
disposal  of  him  who  had  thus  ensnared 
them. 

21.  And  drunken,  but  not  with  wine. 
Overcome  and  prostrate,  but  not  under 
the  influence  of  intoxicating  drink. 
They  were  prostrate  by  the  wrath  of 
God. 

22.  I  have  taken  out  of  thy  hand  the 
cup  of  trembling.  See  Notes  on  ver. 
17.  This  verse  contains  a  promise  that 
they  would  be  delivered  from  the  effect 
of  the  wrath  of  God  under  which  they 
had  been  suffering  so  long.  ^  Thou 
shalt  no  more  drink  it  again.  Thou 
shalt  no  more  be  subjected  to  similar 
trials  and  calamities.  See  ch.  liv.  7-9. 
Probably  the  idea  here  is,  not  that  Je- 
rusalem would  never  be  again  destroy- 
ed, which  would  not  be  true,  for  it  was 
afterwards  subjected  to  severer  trials  un- 
der the  Romans  ;  but  that  the  pcoplt 
who  should  then  return — the  pious  ex- 
iles— should  be  preserved  for  ever  after 
from  similar  sufferings.  The  object  of 
the  prophet  is  to  console  them,  and  this 
he  does  by  the  assurance  that  they 
should  be  subjected  to  such  trials  no 
more. 

23.  But  I  will  put  it  into  the  handoj 
them  that  afflict  thee.  The  nations 
that  have  made  war  upon  thee,  and  that 
have  reduced  thee  to  bondage,  particu 
larly  the  Babylonians.  The  calamities 
which  the  Jews  had  suffered  God  would 
transfer  to  their  foes.  IT  Which  have 
said  to  thy  soul,  Bow  down,  that  we 
may  go  over.  This  is  a  striking  descrip- 
tion of  the  pride  of  eastern  conquerors. 
It  was  not  uncommon  for  conquerors 
actually  to  put  theii  foot  »n  the  necks 
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of  conquered  kings,  and  tread  them  in 
th«e  dust.  Thus  in  Josh.  x.  24,  "  Joshua 
jailed  for  all  the  men  of  Israel,  and  said 
unto  the  captains  of  the  men  of  war  that 
went  with  them,  come  near,  put  your 
feet  upon  the  neeks  of  these  kings."  So 
David  says,  "  Thou  hast  given  me  the 
necks  of  mine  enemies."     Ps.  xviii.  40. 
"  The  emperor  Valerianus  being  through 
treachery  taken  prisoner  by  Sapor  king 
Persia,  was  treated  by  him  as  the  basest 
and  most  abject  slave  ;  for  the  Persian 
monarch  commanded  the  unhappy  Ro- 
man to  bow  himself  down  and  offer  him 
iiis  back,  on  which  he  set  his  foot  in  or- 
der to  mount   his  chariot,  or  his  horse, 
whenever  he  had  occasion."     Lactan- 
lius,  as  quoted  by  Lowth.     Mr.  Lane  in 
his  "  Modern  Egyptians,"  Vol.  1,  p.  199, 
describes   an   annual    ceremony  which 
may  serve  to  illustrate  this  passage.  "  A 
considerable    number    of    Durwecshes, 
Bays  he,  (I  am  sure  there  were   not  less 
than  sixty,  but  I  could  not  count  their 
number),  laid  themselves  down  upon  the 
ground,  side  by  side,  as  close  as  possible 
to  each  other,  having  their  backs  up- 
wards, having  their  legs  extended,  and 
their  arms  placed  together  beneath  their 
(breheads.  When  the  Sheykh  approach- 
ed, his  horse  hesitated  several   minutes 
to  step  upon  the  back  of  the  first  pros- 
trate man  ;  but  being  pulled  and  urged 
on  behind,  he  at  length,  stepped  upon 
them  ;  and  the*  i  without  apparent  fear, 


ambled  with  a  hign  pace  over  them  all, 
led  by  two  persons,  who  ran  over  the 
prostrate  men,  one  sometimes,  treading 
on  the  feet,  and  the  other  on  the  heads. 
Not  one  of  the  men  thus  trampled  on 
by  the  horse  seemed  to  be  hurt ;  but 
each  the  moment  that  the  animal  had 
passed  over  him,  jumped  up  and  follow- 
ed the  Sheykh.  Each  of  them  received 
two  treads  from  the  horse,  one  from  one 
of  his  fore-legs,  and  a  second  from  a 
hind-leg."  It  seems  probable  that  this 
is  a  relic  of  an  ancient  usage  alluded  to 
in  the  Bible,  in  which  captives  were 
made  to  lie  down  on  the  ground,  and 
the  conqueror  rode  insultingly  over  them. 
IT  Thou  hast  laid  thy  body  as  the  ground. 
That  is,  you  were  utterly  humbled  and 
prostrated.  Comp.  Ps.  lxvi.  11,  12. 
From  all  this,  however,  the  promise  is, 
that  they  should  be  rescued  and  deliv- 
ered. The  account  of  their  deliverance 
is  contained  in  the  following  chapter 
(ch.  lii.  1-12)  ;  and  the  assurance  of 
rescue  is  there  made  more  cheering  and 
glorious  by  directing  the  eye  forward  to 
the  coming  of  the  Messiah  (ch.  lii.  13- 
15,  liii.  1-12),  and  to  the  glorious  re- 
sults which  would  follow  from  his  ad- 
vent, ch.  liv.  seq.  These  chapters  are 
all  connected,  and  they  should  be  read 
continuously.  Material  injury  is  done 
to  the  sense  by  the  manner  in  which 
the  division  is  made,  if  indeed  any  di- 
vision should  have  been  made  at  all. 


CHAPTER  LII. 


ANALYSIS. 

This  chapter  is  intiimtcly  connected  with  the  preceding,  and  with  that  constitutes  one  connected 
portion.  See  the  nn.jysisof  chapter  li.  This  portion,  however,  extends  only  tover.  13  of  this  chap- 
ter, wnere  there  commences  a  prophecy  extending  through  ch.  liii.  relating  solely  to  the  Messiah, 
and  constituting  the  most  important  and  interesting  part  of  the  Old  Testament.  In  this  chapter,  the 
object  is  to  console  the  pious  part  of  the  Jewish  community.  The  general  topic  is,  the  promise  of  a 
rich  Messing,  first  at  the. deliverance  from  the  captivity  at  Babylon,  and  then  in  a  more  complete 
sense,  at  the  coming  of  the  Messiah.    The  chapter  comprises  the  following  topics  : 

t\.)  Jerusalem,  Ion?  in  bondage,  is  called  on  to  arise  and  shake  herself  from  the  dust,  and  to  put 
on  her  beautiful  garments,  vs.  1.  2.  She  is  addressed  in  accordance  with  language  that  is  common  in 
isai.'h,  and  the  other  prophets,  as  a  female  sitting  on  the  ground,  covered  with  dust,  and  mourning, 
ever  her  desolations. 

(•2.)  JEHOVAH  expressly  promises  to  deliver  his  people  from  their  captivity  and  bondage,  vs.  3—6. 
n  stating  this,  he  says  (ver.  3),  that  they  had  sold  themselves  for  nothing,  and  should  be  redeemeu 
without  money;  he  appeals  to  the  fact  that  he  had  delivered  them  horn  Egyptian  oppression  in 
Urmer  years,  and  that  he  was  as  able  to  deliver  them  now  (ver.  4) ;  and  he  says  (vs.  5,  5),  that  fcw 
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would  have  compassion  on  them  now  that  they  were  suffering  under  their  grie\ous  bondage,  an4 
Aould  furnish  them  with  the  most  ample  demonstration  that  he  alone  was  God. 

(3.)  The  prophet,  in  vision,  sees  the  messenger  on  the  mountains  ihat  comes  to  proclaim  restora- 
tion to  Zion,  ver.  7,  8.  He  speaks  of  the  beauty  of  the  feet  of  him  who  bears  the  glad  message,  ver. 
7 ;  and  says  that  when  that  messenger  is  seen  bearing  the  glad  tidings,  "  the  watchman  "  should  join 
n  the  exultation,  ver.  8. 

(A.)  Jerusalem,  and  all  the  waste  and  desolate  regions  of  Judca  are  called  on  to  break  out  into  sing- 
in?  at  the  glad  and  glorious  events  which  would  occur  when  the  people  of  God  should  be  again  re 
stored,  vs.  9,  10. 

(5  j  In  view  of  all  this,  the  people  are  called  on  to  depart  from  Babylon,  and  to  return  to  their  own 
.and,  vs.  11,  12.  They  were  to  go  out  pure.  They  were  not  to  contaminate  themselves  with  the  pnl- 
:u?ed  objects  of  idolatry.  They  were  about  to  bear  back  again  to  Jerusalem  the  consecrated  vessel* 
of  the  house  of  JKHOVAH,  and  they  should  be  clean  and  holy.  They  should  not  go  out  with  haste 
fts  if  driven  out,  but  they  would  go  defended  by  JEHOVAH,  and  conducted  by  him  to  their  own  land 

(6.)  At  ver.  13  the  subject  and  the  scene  changes.  The  eye  of  the  prophet  becomes  fixed  jn  tha: 
greater  future  event  to  which  the  deliverance  from  Br  by  Ion  was  preparatcry,  and  the  whole  atten- 
tion becomes  absorbed  in  the  person,  the  manner  of  life,  and  the  work  of  the  Messiah.  Thij  par 
of  the  chapter,  (vs  13— 15),  is  an  essential  part  of  the  prophecy  which  is  continued  through  tiie  liii. 
chapter,  and  should  by  no  means  have  been  separated  from  it.  In  this  portion  of  the  prophecy  all 
reference  to  the  captivity  at  Babylon  ceases  ;  and  the  eye  of  the  prophet  is  fixed  without  vacillating, 
on  the  person  of  the  Redeemer.  In  noother  portion  of  the  Old  Testament  is  there  so  clear  and  sublime 
a  description  of  the  Messiah  as  is  furnished  here;  and  no  other  portion  demands  so  profoundly  and 
prayerfully  the  attention  of  those  who  would  understand  i'ie  great  mystery  of  redeeming  mercy  and 
love. 


1  Awake,  awake  ;  put  on  thy 
strength,  O  Zion ;  put  on  thy 
beautiful  garments,  O  Jerusalem, 
the    holy*    city  :   for    'henceforth 

s  Neh.  ll.  l.    Rev.  21.2,  27. 
tNa.1. 15. 

1.  Awake,  awake.  See  Notes  ch.  li. 
9.  This  address  to  Jerusalem  is  inti- 
tna\<tty  connected  with  the  closing  verses 
of  the  preceding  chapter.  Jerusalem  is 
there  represented  as  down-trodden  in 
the  dust  before  her  enemies.  Here  she 
is  described  under  the  image  of  a  female 
that  had  been  clad  in  the  habiliments  of 
mourning,  and  she  is  now  called  on  to 
arouse  from  this  condition,  and  to  put 
on  the  garments  that  would  be  indicative 
of  gladness  and  of  joy.  The  idea  is, 
that  the  time  had  come  now  in  which 
she  was  to  be  delivered  from  her  long 
captivity,  and  was  to  be  restored  to  her 
former  prosperity  and  splendour.  IF  Put 
on  thy  strength.  Heb.  Clothe  thyself 
with  thy  strength.  The  idea  is,  exert 
thyself,  be  strong,  bold,  confident ;  arouse 
from  thy  dejection,  and  become  cour- 
ageous as  one  does  when  he  is  about 
to  engage  in  an  enterprise  that  promises 
success,  and  that  demands  effort.  IT  Put 
on  thy  beautiful  garments.  Jerusalem 
is  here  addressed,  as  she  often  is,  as  a 
remale.  See  Note  ch.  i.  8.  She  was  to 
»ay  asidj  the  garments  expressive  of  grief 
and  of  captivity,  and  deck  herself  with 
those  which  were  appropriate  to  a  state 
»f  prosperity.  IT  The  uncircumcised 
tnd   the  unclean.     Tha   idea   is,  that 


there  shall  no  more  come  unto 
thee  the  uncircumcised  and  the 
unclean. 

2  Shake  "thyself  from  the  dust ; 


V  Zee.  2.  7. 


those  only  should  enter  Jerusalem  and 
dwell  there  who  would  be  worshippers 
of  the  true  God.  The  uncircumcised 
are  emblems  of  the  impure,  the  uncon- 
verted, and  the  idolatrous ;  and  the 
meaning  is,  that  in  future  times  the 
church  would  be  pure  and  holy.  It 
cannot  mean  that  no  uncircumcised  man 
or  idolater  would  ever  again  enter  the 
city  of  Jerusalem,  for  this  would  not  be 
true.  It  was  a  fact  that  Antiochus  and 
his  armies,  and  Titus  and  his  army  en- 
tered Jerusalem,  and  undoubtedly  hosts 
of  others  did  also  who  were  not  circum- 
cised. But  this  refers  to  the  future 
times  when  the  church  of  God  would  be 
pure.  Its  members  would,  in  the  main 
be  possessors  of  the  true  religion,  and 
would  adorn  it.  Probably,  therefore, 
the  view  of  the  prophet  extended  to  the 
purer  and  happier  times  under  the 
Messiah,  when  the  church  should  be 
characteristically  and  eminently  holy, 
and  when  as  a  great  law  of  that  church 
none  should  be  admitted  who  did  not 
profess  that  they  were  converted. 

2.  Shake  thyself  fron  the  dust.  To 
sit  on  the  ground,  to  sit  in  the  dust,  is  an 
expression  descriptive  of  mourning.  Job. 
ii.  13.  Jerusalem  is  here  called  on  t« 
arise  and  shake  off  the  dust,  as  indicating 
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arise,  and  sit  down,  O  Jerusa- 
lem :  loose  thyself  from  the  bands 
of  thy  neck,  O  captive  daughter 
of  Zion. 


,hat  the  clays  of  her  grief  were  ended, 
and  that  she  was  about  to  be  restored 
to  her  former  beauty  and  splendour. 
T  Arise  and  sit  down.  There  is  an  in- 
congruity in  this  expression  in  our  trans- 
lation which  does  not  occur  in  the  origi- 
nal. The  idea  in  the  Hebrew  is  not 
that  which!  seems  to  be  implied  in  this 
expression  to  arise  and  sit  down  in  the 
same  place,  but  it  means  to  arise  from 
the  dust,  and  sit  in  a  more  elevated,  or 
honourable  place.  She  had  been  repre- 
sented as  sitting  on  the  earth  where  her 
loose  flowing  robes  would  be  supposed 
to  become  covered  with  dust.  She  is 
here  called  on  to  arise  from  that  humble 
condition,  and  to  occupy  the  divan,  or  a 
chair  of  dignity  and  honour.  Lowth 
renders  this,  "  ascend  thy  lofty  seat," 
and  supposes  it  means  that  she  was  to 
occupy  a  throne,  or  an  elevated  seat  of 
honour,  and  he  quotes  oriental  customs 
to  justify  this  interpretation.  Noycs 
renders  it,  "  arise  and  sit  erect."  The 
Chaldee  renders  it,  "  rise,  sit  upon 
the  throne  of  thy  glory."  7*he  following 
quotation  from  "  Jowett'3  Christian  Re- 
searches," will  explain  the  custom  which 
is  here  alluded  to.  "  It  is  no  uncommon 
thing  to  see  an  individual,  or  group  of 
persons,  even  when  very  well  dressed, 
sitting  with  their  feet  drawn  under  tl.em, 
upon  the  bare  earth,  passing  whole  hours 
in  idle  conversation.  Europeans  would 
require  a  chair,  but  the  natives  here  pre- 
fer the  ground.  In  the  heat  of  summer 
and  autumn,  it  is  pleasant  to  them  to 
while  away  their  time  in  this  manner, 
under  the  shade  of  a  tree.  Richly 
adorned  females,  as  well  as  men  may 
often  be  seen  thus  amusing  themselves. 
As  may  naturally  be  expected,  with 
whatever  care  they  may,  at  first  sitting 
down,  choose  their  place,  yet  the  flowing 
dress  by  degrees  gathers  up  the  dust  ; 
as  this  occurs,  they,  from  time  to  time, 
arise,  adjust  themselves,  shake  off  the 
iust,  and  then  sit  down  again.     The 


3  For  thus  saith  the  Lord, 
Ye  have  sold*  yourselves  fo? 
nought  ;  and  ye  shall  be  rp 
deemed  without  money. 

x  Rom.  7. 11—25, 

captive  daughter  of  Zion,  Uierefore, 
brought  down  to  the  dust  of  suffering 
and  oppression,  is  commanded  to  arise 
and  shake  herself  from  that  dust,  and 
then,  with  grace,  and  dignity,  and  com- 
posure, and  secur'.ty  fo  s.t  down;  to 
take,  as  it  were,  again  her  seat  and  her 
rank,  amid  the  company  of  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  which  had  before  afflicted 
her,  and  trampled  her  to  the  earth." 
IT  Loose  thyself  from  the  bands  of  thy 
neck.  Jerusalem  had  been  a  captive,  and 
confined  as  a  prisoner.  She  is  now 
called  on  to  cast  off  these  chains  from 
her  neck,  and  to  be  again  at  liberty. 
In  captivity,  chains  or  bands  were  attach- 
ed to  various  parts  of  the  body.  They 
were  usually  affixed  to  the  wrists  or 
ancles,  but  it  wrould  seem  also  that 
sometimes  collars  were  affixed  to  the 
neck.  The  idea  is,  that  the  Jews,  who 
had  been  so  long  held  captive  were  about 
to  be  released  and  restored  to  their  own 
land. 

3.  Ye  have  sold  yourselves  for  nought. 
You  became  captives  and  prisoners  with- 
out any  price  being  paid  for  you.  You 
cost  nothing  to  those  who  made  you 
prisoners.  The  idea  is,  that  as  they 
who  had  made  them  prisoners  had  done 
so  without  paying  any  price  for  them,  it 
was  equitable  that  they  should  be  re- 
leased in  the  same  manner.  When 
their  captors  had  paid  nothing  for  them, 
God  would  suffer  nothing  to  be  paid 
for  them  in  turn  ;  and  they  should  be 
released,  as  they  had  been  sold,  without 
a  price  paid  for  them.  Perhaps  God  in- 
tends here  to  reproach  them  for  selling 
themselves  in  this  manner  without  any 
compensation  of  any  kind,  and  to  show 
them  the  folly  of  it  ;  but  at  the  same 
time  he  intends  to  assure  them  that  no 
price  would  be  paid  for  their  ransom. 
IT  Ye  shall  be  redeemed.  You  shall  be 
delivered  from  your  long  and  painfu' 
captivity  without  any  price  being  paitf 
to  the  Babyloniuis.     This  was  to  be  a 
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4  For  thus  saith  the  Lord 
God,  My  people  went  down  afore- 
time into  Egypt  to  sojourn  there  ; 

remarkable  proof  of  the  power  of  God. 
Men  do  not  usually  give  up  captives  and 
ulaves,  in  whatever  way  they  may  have 
taken  them,  without  demanding  a  price 
or  ransom.  But  here  God  says  that  he 
designs  to  effect  their  deliverance  with- 
out any  such  price  being  demanded  or 
paid,  and  that  as  they  had  gone  into  cap- 
tivity unpurchased,  so  they  should  return 
unpurchased.  Accordingly  he  so  over- 
ruled events  as  completely  to  effect 
this.  The  Babylonians,  perhaps,  in  no 
way  could  have  been  induced  to  surren- 
der them.  God,  therefore,  designed  to 
raise  up  Cyrus,  a  mild,  just,  and  equitable 
prince  ;  and  to  dispose  him  to  suffer  the 
exiles  to  depart,  and  to  aid  them  in 
their  return  to  their  own  land.  In  this 
way,  they  were  rescued  without  money 
and  without  price,  by  the  interposition 
of  another. 

4.  For  thus  saith  the  Lord  God.  In 
order  to  show  them  that  he  could  re- 
deem them  without  money,  God  re- 
minds them  of  what  had  been  done  in 
former  times.  The  numerous  captives 
in  Egypt,  whose  services  were  so  valua- 
ble to  the  Egyptians,  and  whom  the 
Egyptians  were  so  unwilling  to  suffer  to 
depart,  he  had  rescued  by  his  own  pow- 
er, and  had  delivered  for  ever  from  that 
bondage.  The  idea  here  is,  that  with 
the  same  ease  he  could  rescue  the  cap- 
tives in  Babylon,  and  restore  them  to 
their  own  land  without  a  price,  f  My 
people  went  down.  That  is,  Jacob  and 
his  sons.  The  phrase  "  went  down,"  is 
applied  to  a  journey  to  Egypt,  because 
Judea  was  a  mountainous  and  elevated 
country  compared  with  Egypt,  and  a 
journey  there  was  in  fact  a  descent  to  a 
more  level  and  lower  country.  IT  To 
sojourn  there.  Not  to  dwell  there  per- 
manently, but  to  remain  there  only  for 
a  time.  They  went  in  fact  only  to  re- 
main until  the  severity  of  the  famine 
«hould  have  passed  by,  and  until  they 
could  return  with  safety  to  the  land  of 
Canaan.  V  And  the  Assyrians  oppress- 
ed them  without  cause.     A  considera- 


and  the  Assyrians  )ppressed  them 
without  cause. 


ble  variety  has  existed  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  this  passage.  The  LXX  ren- 
der it,  "  and  to  the  Assyrians  they  were 
carried  by  force."  Some  have  supposed 
that  this  refers  to  the  oppressions  that 
they  experienced  in  Egypt,  and  that  the 
name  "  Assyrian  "  is  here  given  to  Pha- 
raoh. So  Forerius  and  Cajetan  under- 
stand it.  They  suppose  that  the  name, 
"  the  Assyrian  "  became  in  the  appre- 
hension of  the  Jews,  the  common  name 
of  that  which  was  proud,  oppressive  and 
haughty,  and  might  therefore  be  used  to 
designate  Pharaoh.  But  there  are  in- 
superable objections  to  this.  For  the 
name  "  the  Assyrian  "  is  not  elsewhere 
given  to  Pharaoh  in  the  Scriptures,  nor 
can  it  be  supposed  to  be  given  to  him 
but  with  great  impropriety.  It  is  not 
true  that  Pharaoh  was  an  Assyrian  ;  nor 
is  it  true  that  the  Israelites  were  op- 
pressed by  the  Assyrians  while  they 
remained  in  Egypt.  Others  have  sup- 
supposed  that  this  refers  to  Nebuchad- 
nezzar and  the  Chaldeans  in  general, 
and  that  the  name  "  the  Assyrian  "  is 
given  them  in  a  large  and  general  sense 
as  ruling  over  that  which  constituted 
the  empire  of  Assyria,  and  that  the  pro- 
phet here  refers  to  the  calamities  which 
they  were  suffering  in  Babylon.  But 
the  objection  to  this  is  not  the  less  de- 
cisive. It  is  true  that  Babylon  was  for- 
merly a  part  or  province  of  Assyria,  and 
true  also  that  in  the  time  of  the  Jewish 
captivity  it  was  the  capital  of  the  kiiig- 
dom  of  which  the  former  empire  of  As- 
syria became  a  subject  province.  But 
the  name  Babylonian  in  the  Scriptures 
is  kept  distinct  from  that  of  Assyrian, 
and  they  are  not  used  interchangeably. 
Nor  does  the  connexion  of  the  passage 
require  us  to  understand  it  in  this  sense 
The  whole  passage  is  in  a  high  degree 
elliptical,  and  something  must  be  sup 
plied  to  make  out  the  sense.  The  gen- 
eral design  of  it  is,  to  show  that  God 
would  certainly  deliver  the  Jews  from 
the  captivity  at  Babylon  without  money. 
For  this  purpose,  the  prophet  appeals  tc 
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5  Now,  therefore,  what  1  ave 
1  here  saith  the  Lord,  that  my 
peoole  is  taken  away  for  nought  ? 
they  that  rule  over  them  make 

(he  former  instances  of  his  interposition 
when  deliverance  had  been  effected  in 
that  way.  A  paraphrase  of  the  pas- 
sage, and  a  filling  up  of  the  parts  which 
are  omitted  in  the  brief  and  abrupt  man- 
ner of  the  prophet,  will  show  the  sense. 
'  Ye  have  been  sold  for  nought,  and  ye 
shall  be  ransomed  without  price.  As 
a  proof  that  I  can  do  it,  and  will  do  it, 
remember  that  my  people  went  down 
formerly  to  Egypt,  and  designed  to  so- 
journ there  for  a  little  time,  and  that 
they  were  there  reduced  to  slavery,  and 
oppressed  by  Pharaoh,  but  that  I  ran- 
somed them  without  money,  and  brought 
them  forth  by  my  own  power.  Remem- 
ber, further,  how  often  the  Assyrian  has 
oppressed  them  also,  without  cause. 
Remember  the  history  of  Sennacherib, 
Tiglath-pileser,  and  SaLnaneser,  and 
how  they  have  laid  the  land  waste,  and 
remember  also  how  I  have  delivered  it 
from  these  oppressions.  With  the  same 
certainty,  and  the  same  ease,  I  can  de- 
liver the  people  from  the  captivity  at 
Babylon.'  The  prophet,  therefore,  re- 
fers to  different  periods  and  cvent3  ;  and 
the  idea  is,  that  God  had  delivered  them 
when  they  had  been  oppressed  alike  by 
the  Egyptian,  and  by  the  Assyrians,  and 
that  he  who  had  so  often  interposed 
would  also  rescue  them  from  their  op- 
pression in  Babylon. 

5.  Now,  therefore,  what  have  I  here  ? 
In  Babylon,  referring  to  the  captivity  of 
the  Jews  there.  The  idea  is,  that  a 
state  of  things  existed  there  which  de- 
manded his  interposition  as  really  as  it 
did  when  his  people  had  been  oppressed 
by  tin;  Egyptians,  or  by  the  Assyrian. 
His  people  had  been  taken  away  for 
nought ;  they  were  subject  to  cruel  op- 
pressions ;  and  his  own  name  was  con- 
tinually blasphemed.  In  this  state  of 
things,  it  is  inferred,  that  he  would  cer- 
tainly come  to  their  rescue,  and  that  his 
own  perfections  as  well  as  their  welfare 
demanded  that  he  should  interpose  to 
'edeem  them.     The  phrase  '  what  have 
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them  to  howl,  saith  ine  Lord  j 
and  my  name  continually  every 
day  is  blasphemed.6 

b  Rom.  2.  24. 

I  here,'  is  equivalent  to  saying,  what 
shall  I  do  ?  what  am  I  properly  called 
on  to  do?  or  what  reason  is  there  now 
in  Babylon  for  my  interposition  to  res- 
cue my  people  ?  It  is  implied  that  such 
was  the  state  of  things  that  God  felt 
that  there  was  something  that  demand- 
ed his  interposition.  IT  That  my  people 
is  taken  away  for  nought.  This  was 
one  thing  existing  in  Babylon  that  de- 
manded his  interposition.  His  people 
had  been  made  captive  by  the  Chalde- 
ans, and  were  now  suffering  under  theii 
oppressions.  This  had  been  done  "  for 
nought  ;"  that  is,  it  had  been  done  with- 
out any  just  claim.  It  was  on  their  part 
a  mere  act  of  gross  and  severe  oppres- 
sion, and  this  demanded  the  interposi- 
tion of  a  righteous  God.  1T  They  that 
rule,  over  them  make  them  to  howl. 
Lowth  renders  this,  "  they  that  a  re  lords 
over  them  make  their  boast  of  it." 
Noyes  renders  it,  "  and  their  tyrant? 
exult."  The  LXX  render  it,  "  my  peo- 
ple are  taken  away  for  nought :  wonder 
ye,  and  raise  a  mournful  cry" — JXvXxJ^rc. 
Jerome  renders  it,  "  their  lords  act  un- 
justly, and  they  therefore  howl  when 
they  are  delivered  to  torments."  Aben 
Ezra  supposes  that  by  "  their  lords"  here, 
or  those  who  rule  over  them,  are  meant 
the  rulers  of  the  Jewish  people,  and  that 
the  idea  is,  that  they  lament  and  howl 
over  the  calamities  and  oppressions  of 
the  people.  But  it  is  probable,  after  all, 
that  our  translators  have  given  the  true 
sense  of  the  text,  and  that  the  idea' is, 
that  they  were  suffering  such  grievous 
oppressions  in  Babylon  as  to  make  them 
lift  up  the  cry  of  lamentation  and  of 
grief.  This  was  a  reason  why  God 
should  interpose  as  he  had  done  in  for- 
mer times,  and  bring  deliverance.  If  And 
my  name  continually  every  day  is  blas- 
phemed. That  is,  in  Babylon.  The 
proud  and  oppressive  Babylonians  de- 
light to  add  to  the  sorrows  of  the  exiles 
by  reproaching  the  name  of  their  Godt 
and  by  saying  that  he  was  unable  to  de- 
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6  Therefore  my  people  shall 
Know  my  name  :  therefore  they 
shall  know  in  that  day  that  I  am 
he  that  doth  speak  :  behold,  it 
U  I. 

7  How     beautiful'5    upon    the 

d  Nahum  I.  15.    Rom.  10.  15. 

fend  them  and  their  city  from  ruin. 
This  is  the  third  reason  why  God  would 
interpose  to  rescue  them.  The  three 
reasons  in  this  verse  are,  that  they  had 
been  taken  away  for  nought  ;  that  they 
were  suffering  grievous  and  painful  op- 
pression ;  and  that  the  name  of  God 
was  reproached.  On  all  these  accounts 
he  felt  that  he  had  something  to  do  in 
babylon,  and  that  his  interposition  was 
demanded. 

6.  Therefore  my  people  shall  know 
my  name.  The  idea  in  this  verse  is, 
that  his  people  should  have  such  exhi- 
bitions of  his  power  as  to  furnish  to  them 
demonstration  that  he  was  God. 

7.  How  beautiful  upon  the  moun- 
tains. This  passage  is  applied  by  Paul 
to  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel.  See 
Rom.  x.  15.  The  meaning  here  seems 
to  be  this:  Isaiah  was  describing  the 
certain  return  of  the  Jews  to  their  own 
land.  He  sees  in  vision  the  heralds  an- 
nouncing their  return  to  Jerusalem  run- 
ning on  the  distant  hills.  A  herald 
bearing  good  news  is  a  beautiful  object ; 
and  he  says  that  his  feet  are  beautiful ; 
i.  e.  his  running  is  beautiful.  He  came 
to  declare  that  the  long  and  painful  cap- 
tivity was  closed,  and  that  the  holy  city 
and  its  temple  were  again  to  rise  with 
splendour,  and  that  peace  and  plenty  and 
ioy  were  to  be  spread  over  the  land. 
Such  a  messenger  coming  with  haste, 
the  prophet  says,  would  be  a  beautiful 
object.  Some  have  supposed  (see  Camp- 
bell on  the  Gospels,  Diss.  v.  p.  11,  §3, 
I),  that  the  idea  here  is,  that  the  feet  of 
messengers  when  they  travelled  in  the 
dust  were  naturally  offensive  and  dis- 
gusting, but  that  the  messenger  of 
peace  and  prosperity  to  those  who  had 
been  oppressed  and  afflicted  by  the  rav- 
ages of  war,  was  so  charming  as  to 
\ransfor'u  a  most  disagreeable  into  a 
pleasing  object.      But  I  cannot  see  any 


mountains'  are  the  feet  of  him 
that  bringeth  good  tidings,  that 
publisheth  peace ;  that  bringeth 
good  tidings*  of  good,  that  pub- 
lisheth salvation ;  that  saith  unto 
Zion,  Thy  God  reigneth  ! 

e  Cant.  2.  8.    ch.  25.  6,  7.    g  Luk«  2.  1C,  11. 

such  allusion  here.  It  is  time  that  the 
feet  of  those  who  had  travelled  far  in 
diy  and  dusty  roads  would  present  a 
spectacle  offensive  to  the  beholder ;  and 
it  is  true  also,  as  Dr.  Campbell  suggests, 
that  the  consideration  that  they  who 
were  coming  were  messengers  of  peace 
and  safety  would  convert  deformity  into 
beauty,  and  make  us  behold  with  de- 
light this  indication  of  their  embassy. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  this  passage  ha3 
much  higher  beauty.  The  idea  in  the 
mind  of  the  prophet,  is  not  that  the  mes- 
senger is  so  near  that  the  sordid  appear- 
ance of  his  feet  could  be  seen.  The 
beholder  is  supposed  to  be  standing 
amidst  the  ruins  of  the  desolated  city, 
and  the  messenger  is  seen  running  on 
the  distant  hills.  The  long  anticipated 
herald  announcing  that  these  ruins  are 
to  rise,  at  length  appears.  Seen  on  the 
distant  hills,  running  rapidly,  he  is  a 
beautiful  object.  It  is  his  feet,  his  run- 
ning, his  haate,  that  attracts  attention  ; 
an  indication  that  he  bears  a  message 
of  joy,  and  that  the  nation  is  about  to 
be  restored.  Nahum,  who  is  supposed 
to  have  lived  after  Isaiah,  has  evidently 
copied  from  him  this  beautiful  image  : 

Behold  upon  the  mountains  the  feet  of  the  joyful 

messenger, 
Of  him  that  announceth  peace  ; 
Celebrate,  O  Judah,  thy  festivals  :  perform  thy 

vows : 
For  no  more  shall  pass  thriugh  thee  the  wicked 

one  : 
He  is  utterly  cut  off.  Nah.  i.  15. 

IT  That  publisheth  pence.  This  de- 
claration is  general  that  the  coming  of 
such  a  messenger  would  be  attendt  d 
with  joy.  The  particular  and  special 
idea  here  is,  that  it  would  be  a  joyful 
announcement  that  this  captivity  was 
ended,  and  that  Zion  was  about  to  be 
restored.  1T  That  bringeth  good  ti- 
dings of  good.  He  announces  that 
which  is  good  or  which  is  a  joyful  mes* 
sage.  IT  That  saith  unto  Zion,  thy  God 
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8  Thy  watchmen  shall  lift  up 
the  voice ;  with  the  voice  togeth- 
er shall  they  sing  ;   for  they  shall 

reigneth.  That  is,  thy  God  has  deliv- 
ered the  people  from  their  captivity  and 
is  about  to  reign  again  in  Zion.  This 
•was  applied  at  first  to  the  return  from 
the  captivity.  Paul,  as  has  been  al- 
ready observed,  applies  it  to  the  minis- 
ters of  the  Gospel.  That  is,  it  is  lan- 
guage which  will  well  express  the  na- 
ture of  the  message  which  the  minis- 
ters of  the  Gospel  bear  to  their  fellow- 
men.  The  sense  is  here,  that  the  com- 
ing of  a  messenger  bringing  good  ti- 
dings is  universally  agreeable  to  men. 
And  if  the  coming  of  a  messenger 
announcing  that  peace  is  made,  is 
pleasant ;  or  if  the  coming  of  such  a 
messenger  declaring  that  the  captivity 
at  Babylon  was  ended  was  delightful, 
how  much  more  so  should  be  the  com- 
ing of  the  herald  announcing  that  man 
may  be  at  peace  with  his  Maker. 

8.  Thy  watchmen.  This  language 
is  taken  from  the  custom  of  placing 
watchmen  on  the  walls  of  a  city,  or  on 
elevated  towers,  who  could  see  if  an 
enemy  approached,  and  who  of  course 
would  be  the  first  to  discern  a  messen- 
ger at  a  distance  who  was  coming  to 
announce  good  news.  The  idea  is,  that 
there  would  be  as  great  joy  at  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  return  of  the  exiles, 
as  if  they  who  were  stationed  on  the 
wall  should  see  the  long  expected  her- 
ald on  the  distant  hills  coming  to  an- 
nounce that  thev  were  a '.rout  to  return, 
and  that  the  city  and  temple  were 
about  to  be  rebuilt.  It  was  originally 
applicable  to  the  return  from  Babylon. 
But  it  contains  also  the  general  truth 
that  they  who  are  appointed  to  watch 
over  Zion  and  its  interests,  will  rejoice 
at  all  the  tokens  of  God's  favour  to  his 
people,  and  especially  when  he  comes 
to  bless  them  after  long  times  of  dark- 
nets,  depression,  and  calamity.  It  is  by 
no  means,  therefore,  departing  from  the 
apirit  of  this  passage  to  apply  it  to  the 
joy  tl  the  ministers  of  religion  in  the 
visit',  of  divine  mercy  to  a  church  and 
9eop!&.      ^  Shall     lift    up   the    voice. 


see1  eye  to  eye,  when  the  Lord 
shall  bring  again  Zion. 


I  1  Cor.  13.  12. 


That  is,  with  rejoicing.  IT  With  thi 
voice  together  shall  they  sing.  They 
shall  mingle  their  praises  and  thanks- 
givings. The  idea  is,  that  all  who  are 
appointed  to  guard  Zion,  should  feel  a 
common  interest  in  her  welfare,  and 
rejoice  when  the  Lord  comes  to  visit 
and  bless  his  people.  The  Hebrew 
here  is  more  abrupt  and  emphatic  than 
our  common  translation  would  make  it. 
It  is  literally,  "  The  voice  of  thy  watch- 
men !  They  lift  up  the  voice  together  ; 
they  sing" — as  if  the  prophet  sulldenly 
heard  a  shout.  It  is  the  exulting  shout 
of  the  watchmen  of  Zion ;  and  it 
comes  as  one  voice,  with  no  discord,  no 
jarring.  IT  For  they  shall  see  eye  to 
eye.  Lowth  renders  this,  "  for  face  to 
face  shall  they  see."  Noyes, «'  for  with 
their  own  eyes  shall  they  behold."  Je- 
rome renders  it,  oculo  ad  oculum — eye 
to  eye.  The"  LXX  render  it,  ty&X/urt 
rrpds  d(pOa\jiovg%  k.t.\.  eyes  shall  look  to 
eyes  when  the  Lord  shall  have  mercy 
upon  Zion.  Interpreters  have  been  di- 
vided in  regard  to  its  meaning.  The 
sense  may  be  either,  that  they  shall  see 
face  to  face,  i.  e.  distinctly,  clearly,  as 
when  one  is  near  another ;  or  it  ma) 
mean  that  they  shall  be  united — thei 
shall  contemplate  the  same  object,  oi 
look  steadily  at  the  same  thing.  Rosen- 
miiller,  Gesenius,  Forerius,  Junius,  and 
some  others  understand  it  in  the  former 
sense.  So  the  Chaldee,  "  for  they  shall 
see  with  their  own  eyes  the  great 
things  which  the  Lord  will  do  when  he 
shall  bring  back  his  own  glory  to  Zion." 
The  phrase  in  Hebrew  occurs  in  no 
other  place  except  in  Numbers  xiv.  14, 
which  our  translators  have  rendered 
"  for  thou,  Lord,  art  seen  face  to  face." 
Heb.  "  eye  to  eye  ;"  that  is,  near,  open- 
ly, manifestly,  without  any  veil  or  in- 
terposing medium.  The  expression 
"  face  to  face,"  meaning  openly,  plainly 
manifestly,  as  one  sees  who  is  close  to 
another,  occurs  frequently  in  th*  Bible. 
See  Gen.  xxxii.  30.  Ex.  xxxiii.  11. 
Deut.  y.    4,  xxxiv.   10.  Judges  vi.  22. 
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9  Break  forth  into  joy,  sing 
together,  ye  waste  places  of  Je- 
rusalem :  for  the  Lord  hath  com- 
forted his  people,  he  hath  re- 
deemed Jerusalem. 


Prov.  xxvii.  19.  Ezek.  xxx.  35.  Acts 
xxv.  16.  1  Ccr.  xiii.  12.  2  John  12.  3 
John  14.  So  the  phrase "  mouth  to 
mouth,"  occurs  in  a  similar  sense. 
Num.  xii.  8.  And  there  can  be  but 
little  doubt,  it  seems  to  me,  that  this  is 
the  sense  here,  and  that  the  prophet 
means  to  say,  that  the  great  and  mar- 
vellous doings  of  Jehovah  would  be 
seen  openly  and  manifestly,  and  that 
the  watchmen  would  thence  have  occa- 
sion to  rejoice.  Another  reason  for 
this  opinion  besides  the  fact  that  it  ac- 
cords with  the  common  usage  is,  that 
the  phrase, '  to  see  eye  to  eye,'  in  the 
sense  of  being  united  and  harmonious, 
is  not  very  intelligible.  It  is  not  easy 
to  form  an  image  or  conception  of  the 
watchman  in  this  attitude  as  denoting 
harmony.  To  look  into  the  eyes  of 
each  other  does  not  of  necessity  denote 
harmony,  for  men  oftentimes  do  this  for 
other  purposes.  The  idea,  therefore,  is, 
that  when  Jehovah  should  bring  back 
and  bless  his  people,  the  watchmen 
would  have  a  full  and  glorious  exhibition 
of  his  mercy  and  goodness,  and  the  re- 
sult would  be,  that  they  would  greatly 
rejoice,  and  unitedly  celebrate  his  name. 
According  to  this  interpretation,  it  does 
not  mean  that  the  ministers  of  religion 
would  have  the  same  precise  views,  or 
embrace  the  same  doctrines,  however 
true  this  may  be,  or  however  desirable 
in  itself,  but  that  they  would  have  an 
open,  clear,  and  bright  manifestation  of 
the  presence  of  God,  and  would  lift  up 
their  voices  together  with  exaltation 
and  praise.  IT  When  the  Lord  shall 
bring  again  Zion.  Zion  here  denotes 
the  people  who  dwelt  in  Jerusalem ; 
and  the  idea  is,  when  £he  Lord  shall 
again  restore  them  jto  their  own  land. 
It  is  not  a  departure  from  the  sense  of 
the  passage,  however,  to  apply  it  in  a 
more  general  manner,  and  to  use  it  as 
iemonstrating  tfyat  any  signal  interposi- 


10  The  °Lord  hath  made  bare 
his  holy  arm  in  the  eyes  of  all 
the  nations ;  and  all'  the  ends  of 
the  earth  shall  see  the  salvation 
of  our  God. 

O  P9.  98.  2,  3.  q  Luke  3.  ?. 

tion  of  God  in  favour  of  his  people  should 
be  the  occasion  of  ;oy,  and  shall  lead 
the  ministers  of  religion  to  exult  in 
God  and  to  praise  his  name. 

9.  Break  forth  into  joy.  Jerusalem, 
at  the  time  here  referred  to,  was  lying 
waste  and  in  ruins.  This  call  on  the 
waste  places  of  Jerusalem  to  break  out 
into  expressions  of  praise,  is  in  accord- 
ance with  a  style  which  frequently  oc- 
curs in  Isaiah,  and  in  other  sacred 
writers,  by  which  inanimate  objects  are 
called  on  to  manifest  their  joy.  See 
Notes  ch.  xiv.  7,  8,  xlii.  11.  IT  For  the 
Lord  hath  comforted  his  people.  That  is, 
he  does  comfort  his  people,  and  redeem 
them.  This  is  seen  by  the  prophet  in 
vision,  and  to  his  view  it  is  represented 
as  if  it  were  passing  before  his  eyes. 
IT  He  hath  redeemed  Jerusalem.  On 
the  meaning  of  the  word  "  redeemed," 
see  Notes  ch.  xliii.  1-3.  The  idea  here 
is,  that  Jehovah  was  about  to  restore 
his  people  from  their  long  captivity,  and 
again  to  cause  Jerusalem  to  be  rebuilt. 

10.  The  Lord  hath  made  bare  his 
holy  arm.  That  is,  in  delivering  his 
people  from  bondage.  This  metaphor 
is  taken  from  warriors,  who  made  bare 
the  arm  for  battle  ;  and  the  sense  is,  that 
God  had  come  to  the  rescue  of  his  peo- 
ple as  a  warrior,  and  that  his  interposi- 
tions would  be  seen  and  recognized  and 
acknowledged  by  all  the  nations.  The 
metaphor  is  derived  from  the  mannei 
in  which  the  orientals  dressed.  The 
following  extract  from  Jowett's"  Chris- 
tian Researches  "  will  explain  the  lan- 
guage, f*  The  loose  sleeve  of  the 
Arab  shirt,  as  well  as  that  of  the  outei 
garment,  leaves  the  arm  so  completely 
free,  that  in  an  instant,  tie  left  hand 
passing  up  the  right  arm  makes  it  bare  ; 
and  this  is  done  when  a  person,  a  solr- 
dier  for  example,  about  to  strike  w'th 
the  sword,  intends  to  give  the  ar*n  lull 
play.     The  image  represents  jEinvAji 
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11  Depart*  ye,  depart  ye,  go 
ye  out  from  thence,  touch*  no  un- 

r  Zech.  2  6,  7.    2  Cor.  6.  17.     Rev.  13.  4. 
s  Lev.  15.  5,  &c.    Hag.  2.  13.    t  Lev.  92.  2,  &c. 

as  suddenly  prepared  to  inflict  some 
tremendous,  yet  righteous  judgment,  so 
effectual '  that  all  the  ends  of  the  earth 
shall  see  the  salvation  of  God.' "  The 
phrase  "  holy  arm,"  seems  to  mean  that 
God  would  be  engaged  in  a  holy  and 
just  cause.  It  would  not  be  an  arm  of 
conquest,  or  of  oppression  ;  but  it  would 
be  made  bare  in  a  holy  cause,  and  all 
it3  inflictions  would  be  righteous. 
IT  And  all  the  ends  of  the  earth.  For 
an  explanation  of  the  phrase  "  the 
ends  of  the  earth,"  see  Notes  ch.  xl.  28. 
The  meaning  here  is,  that  the  deliver- 
ance of  his  people  referred  to  would  be 
so  remarkable  as  to  be  conspicuous  to 
all  the  world.  The  most  distant  na- 
tions would  see  it,  and  would  be  con- 
strained to  recognize  his  hand.  It  was 
fulfilled  in  the  rescue  of  the  nation  from 
the  captivity  at  Babylon.  The  conquest 
of  Babylon  was  an  event  that  was  so 
momentous  in  its  consequences  as  to  be 
known  to  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  ; 
and  the  proclamation  of  Cyrus  (Ezra 
l.  1,  2), and  the  consequent  restoration 
of  his  people  to  their  own  land,  were 
calculated  to  make  the  name  of  Jehovah 
known  to  all  nations. 

11.  Depart  ye,  depart  ye.  This  is  a 
direct  address  to  the  exiles  in  their  cap- 
tivity. The  same  command  occurs  in 
ch.  xlviii.  20.  See  Notes  on  that  place. 
It  is  repeated  here  for  the  sake  of  em- 
phasis; and  the  urgency  of  the  com- 
mand implies  that  there  was  some  de- 
lay likely  to  be  apprehended  on  the  part 
of  the  exiles  themselves.  The  fact  seems 
to  have  been,  that  though  the  captivity 
was  at  first  attended  with  every  circum- 
stance fitted  to  give  pain,  and  though 
they  were  subjected  to  many  privations 
and  sorrows  in  Babylon  (see  Pscxxxvii.), 
yet  that  many  of  them  became  strongly 
attached  to  a  residence  there,  and  were 
strongly  indisposed  to  return.  They 
were  there  Seventy  years.  Most  of  those 
who  were  made  captive  would  have  died 
before  the  close  of  the  exile.  Their 
children,  who  constituted  the  generation 


clean  thing ;  go  ye  out  of  the 
midst  of  her  ;  be1  ye  clean,  thfifc 
bear  the  vessels  of  the  Lord. 


to  whom  the  command  to  return  would 
be  addressed,  would  have  known  the 
land  of  their  fathers  only  by  report.  J; 
was  a  distant  land  ;  and  was  to  Ins 
reached  only  by  a  long  and  perilous 
journey  across  a  pathless  desert.  They 
had  been  born  in  Babylon.  It  was  their 
home  ;  and  there  were  the  graves  of  their 
parents  and  kindred.  Some  had  been 
advanced  to  posts  of  office  and  honour  ; 
many,  it  is  probable,  had  lands,  and 
friends,  and  property  in  Babylon.  The 
consequence  would,  therefore,  be,  Jiat 
there  woild  be  strong  reluctance  on 
their  part  to  leave  the  country  of  their 
exile,  and  to  encounter  the  perils  and 
trials  incident  to  a  return  to  their  own 
land.  It  is  not  improbable,  also,  that 
many  of  them  may  have  formed  im- 
proper connexions  and  attachments  in 
that  distant  lani,  and  that  they  would 
be  unwilling  to  relinquish  them,  and 
return  to  the  land  of  their  fathers. 
It  was  necessary,  therefore,  that  the 
most  urgent  commands  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  them,  and  the  strongest  mo- 
tives presented  to  them  to  induce  them 
to  return  to  the  country  of  their  fathers. 
And  after  all,  it  is  evident  that  but 
comparatively  a  small  portion  of  the 
exile  Jews  ever  were  prevailed  on  to 
leave  Babylon,  and  to  adventure  upon 
the  perilous  journey  of  a  return  to  Zion. 
^  Touch  no  unclean  thing.  Separate 
yourselves  wholly  from  an  idolatrous 
nation,  and  preserve  yourselves  pure. 
The  Apostle  Paul  (2  Cor.  vi.  17,  18) 
has  applied  this  to  Christians,  and  uses 
it  as  expressing  the  obligation  to  come 
out  from  the  world,  and  to  be  separate 
from  all  its  influences.  Babylon  is  re- 
garded by  the  Apostle  as  not  an  unapt 
emblem  of  the  world,  and  the  command 
to  come  out  from  her  as  not  an  improper 
expression  of  the  obligation  to  the  friends 
of  the  Redeemer  to  be  separate  from  all 
that  is  evil.  John  (Rev.  xviii.  4)  haa 
applied  this  passage  also  to  denote  the 
duty  of  true  Christians  to  separate 
tr  imsclves  from  the  mystical  Babylon— 
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12  For  3  e  shall  not  go  out 
with  haste,  nor  go  by  flight  :  for 
J.he   Lord  will  go  before  you ; 


the  Papal  community — and  not  to  be 
Dartaker  of  her  sins      The  passage  is 
applied  in  both  these  instances,  because 
Babylon  in   Scripture  language,  is  re- 
garded   as  emblematic  of  whatever  is 
oppressive,  proud,  arrogant,  persecuting, 
nipure,  and  abominable.     ^That  bear 
the  vessels  of  the  Lord.      That  bear 
again  to  your  own  land  the  sacred  ves- 
Bels  of  the  sanctuary.     It  is  to  be  re- 
membered  that  when   the    Jews   were 
taken  to  Babylon,  Nebuchadnezzar  car- 
ried there  all  the  sacred  utensils  of  the 
temple,  and  that  they  were  used  in  their 
festivals    as  common  vessels  in  Baby- 
lon.   2  Chron.  xxxvii.  18.  Dan.  v.  2-5. 
These  vessels  Cyrus  commanded  to  be 
again  restored  when  the  exiles  return- 
ed to   their  own  land.     Ezra  i.   7—11. 
They  whose  office  it  was  to  carry  them, 
were  the  Priests  and  Levites  (Num.  l. 
50,  iv.    15)  ;    and   the  command   here 
pertains   particularly    to  them.      They 
were   required   to  be  holy  ;  to  feel  the 
importance  of  their   office,  and    to  be 
separate    from   all    that   is    evil.      The 
passage  has  no  original  reference  to  mi- 
nisters of  the  Gospel,  but  the  principle 
is  implied  that  they  who  are  appointed 
to  serve  God  as  his  ministers  in  any  way 
should  be  pure  and  holy. 

12.  For  ye  shall  not  go  out  with  haste. 
As  if  driven  out,  or  compelled  to  flee. 
You  shall  not  go  from  Babylon  as  your 
fathers  went  from  Egypt,  in  a  rapid 
flight,  and  in  a  confused  and  tumultuous 
manner.  See  Deut.  xvi.  3.  The  idea 
here  is,  that  they  should  have  time  to 
prepare  themselves  to  go  out,  and  to 
become  fit  to  bear  the  vessels  of  the 
Lord.  It  was  a  fact  that  when  they 
left  Babylon  they  did  it  with  the  utmost 
deliberation,  and  had  ample  time  to 
make  any  preparation  that  was  neces- 
sary. IT  For  the  Lord  icill  go  before  you. 
Jehovah  will  conduct  you,  as  a  general 
advances  at  the  head  of  an  army.  The 
figure  here  is  taken  from  the  march  of  an 
army,  and  the  image  is  that  of  Jehovah 
as  the  leader  or  head  of  the  host  in  the 


and    the   God  of  Israel  *will  b$ 
your  re  re  ward. 

4  gather  you  up. 

march  through  the  desert  between  Baby- 
lon and  Jerusalem.    See  Notes  on  eh.  xl. 
3,4.    IT  And  the  God  :,/  Israel,  will  be 
your  rerevmrd.      Maig.  "  Gather  you 
up."   The  Hebrew  word  used  here  ^CX 
means  properly  to  collect,  to  gather  to- 
gether, as  fruits,  &c.     It  is  then  applied 
to  the  act  of  bringing  up  the  iv  ar  of  an 
army  ;  and  means  to  be  a  rear- ward,  or 
guard,  agmen  claudere — as  collecting, 
and   bringing   together  the    stragglers, 
and  defending  the  army  in  its  march, 
from  an  attack  in  the  rear.     The  LXX 
render  it,  "  and  the  God  of  Israel  is  he 
who  collects  you,"  b  iiriavvayuv  v/jtai,  i.e. 
brings  up  the  rear.     The  Chaldee,"and 
the  God  of  Israel  will  collect  together 
your    captivity."  —  Here   the    chapter 
should  have  closed,  for  here  closes  the 
account  of  the  return  of  the  exiles  from 
Babylon.      The   mind    of  the   prophet 
seems  here  to  leave  the  captive  Jews 
on  their  way  to  their  own  land,  with 
Jehovah    going    at    their    head,    and 
guarding  the  rear  of  the  returning  band, 
and  to  have  passed  to  the  contemplation 
of  him  of  whose  coming  all  these  events 
were  preliminary  and  introductory — the 
Messiah.    Perhaps  the  rationale  of  this 
apparent  transition  is  this.      It  is  un- 
doubtedly the  doctrine  of  the  Bible  that 
he  who  was  revealed  as  the  guide  of  his 
people  in  ancient  times,and  who  appeared 
under  various  names,  as  "  the  angel  of 
Jehovah,"  "  the  angel  of  the  covenant," 
&c.,was  he  who  afterwards  became  in- 
carnate— the  Saviour  of  the  world.     So 
the   prophet   seems    to   have  regarded 
him  ;  and  here  fixing  his  attention  on 
the  Jehovah  who  was  thus  to  guide  his 
people  and  be  their  defence,  by  an  easy 
transition  the  mind  is  carried  forward 
to  the  time  when  he  would  be  incarnate, 
and   would   die    for  men.       Leaving, 
therefore,  so  to  speak,  the  contemplation 
of  him  as  conducting  his  people  across 
the  barren  wastes  which  separated  Ba- 
bylon from  Judea,  the  mind  is,  by  no 
unnatural  transition,  carried  forward  to 
the  time  when  he  would  become  a  mas 
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of  sorrows  and  would  redeem  and  save 
the  world.  According  to  this  supposi- 
tion^ i3  the  same  glorious  Being  whom 
Isaiah  sees  as  the  protector  of  his  people, 
and  almost  in  the  same  instant  as  the 
man  of  sorrows  ;  and  the  contemplation 
of  hirr.  as  the  suffering  Messiah  becomes 
bo  absorbing  and  intense,  that  he  ab- 
ruptly closes  the  description  of  him  as 
the  guide  of  the  exiles  to  their  own  land. 
He  sees  him  as  a  sufferer.  He  sees  the 
manner  and  the   design  of  his  death. 


He  contemplates  the  certain  result  oj 
that  humiliation  and  death  in  the  spread 
of  the  true  religion,  and  in  the  extension 
of  his  kingdom  among  men.  Hence  • 
forward,  therefore,  to  the  end  of  Isaiah, 
we  meet  with  no  reference,  if  we  escep 
in  a  very  few  instances,  to  the  condition 
of  the  exiles  in  Babylon,  or  to  their  re- 
turn to  their  own  land.  The  mind  of 
the  prophet  is  absorbed  in  describing  the 
glories  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  certain 
spread  of  his  Gospel  around  the  globe. 


CHAPTERS  LII.  13—15.  LIII. 

The  most  important  portion  of  Isaiah,  and  of  the  Old  Testament,  commences  here,  am  here 
should  have  been  the  beginning  of  a  new  chapter.  It  is  the  description  of  the  suffering  Meniah, 
and  is  continued  to  the  close  of  the  next  chapter.  As  the  closing  verses  of  this  chapter  are  connedeu 
with  the  following  chapter,  and  as  it  is  of  great  importance  to  have  just  views  of  the  design  of  this 
portion  of  Isaiah,  it  is  proper  in  this  place  to  give  an  analysis  of  this  part  of  the  prophecy.  And  a  J 
no  other  part  of  the  Bible  has  excited  so  much  the  attention  of  the  friends  and  foes  of  Christianity ; 
as  so  various  and  conflicting  views  have  prevailed  in  regard  to  its  meaning  ;  and  as  the  proper  inter- 
pretation ofthe  passage  must  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  controversy  with  Jews  and  infidels, 
and  on  the  practical  views  of  Christians,  1  shall  be  justified  in  going  into  an  examination  of  its  mean 
i.ng  at  considerably  greater  length  than  has  been  deemed  necessary  in  other  portions  of  the  prophecy. 
It  may  be  remarked  in  general,  (I.)  That  if  the  common  interpretation  of  the  passage  as  describing  a 
suffering  Saviour,  be  correct,  then  it  settles  the  controversy  with  the  Jews,  and  demonstrates  that 
their  notions  ofthe  Messiah  aie  false.  (2.)  If  this  was  written  at  the  time  when  it  is  claimed  by 
Christians  to  have  been  written,  then  it  settles  the  controversy  with  infidels.  The  description  is  so 
particular  and  minute;  the  correspondence  with  the  life,  the  character,  and  the  death  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  is  so  complete,  that  it  could  not  have  teen  the  result  of  conjecture  or  accident.  At  the  wme 
time,  it  is  a  correspondence  which  could  not  have  been  brought  about,  by  an  impostor  who  meant  to 
avail  himself  of  this  ancient  prophecy  to  promote  his  designs;  for  a  larye  portion  of  the  circumstan- 
ces are  such  as  did  not  depend  on  himself,  but  grew  out  of  the  feelings  and  purposes  of  others.  On 
the  supposition  that  this  hat  been  found  as  an  ancient  prophecy,  it  would  have  been  imj)ossible  for 
any  impostor  so  to  have  shaped  t/ie  curve  of  events  «?  to  have  made  his  character  and  life  appear 
to  le  a  fulfillment  of  it.  And  unless  the  infidel  could  cither  make  it  out  that  this  prophecy  was  not 
in  existence,  or  that,  being  in  existence,  it  was  possible  lor  a  deceiver  to  create  an  exact  coincidence 
between  it  and  his  life  and  character  and  death,  then,  in  all  honesty,  he  should  admit  that  it  wan 
eiven  by  inspiration,  and  that  the  Bible  is  true.  (3  )  A  correct  exposition  of  this  will  be  of  inestima- 
ble value  in  giving  to  the  Christian  just  views  of  the  atonement,  and  of  the  whole  doctrine  of  re« 
demption.  Probably  in  no  portion  ofthe  Bible  of  the  same  length,  not  even  in  the  New  Testament, 
is  Phere  to  be  found  so  clear  an  exhibition  ofthe  purpose  for  which  the  Saviour  died.  I  shall  endeav- 
our, therefore,  to  prepare  the  way  for  an  exposition  of  the  passage,  by  a  consideration  of  several 
points  that  are  necessary  to  a  correct  understanding  of  it. 

§  1.  Evidence  that  it  was  written  before  the  birth  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

On  this  point  there  will  be,  and  can  be,  no  dispute  among  Jews  and  Christians.  The  general  argu- 
ment to  prove  this,  is  the  same  as  that  which  demonstrates  that  Isaiah  wrote  at  all  before  that  time. 
For  a  view  of  this,  the  reader  is  referred  to  ihe  Introduction.  B"iit  this  general  argument  may  be  pre- 
sented in  a  more  specific  form,  and  includes  the  following  particulars  :  (l.)  It  is  quoted  in  the  New 
Testament  a?  part  of  the  prophetic  writings  then  well  known.  See  John  xii.  38,  Rom.  x.  16,  Acts, 
viii.  28—35,  Watt.  viii.  17,  1  Pet.  ii.  21—25.  That  the  passage  was  in  existence  at  the  time  when  the 
New  Testament  was  written  is  manifest  from  these  quotations.  So  far  as  the  argument  with  the  infi- 
del is  concerned,  it  is  immaterial  whether  it  was  written  seven  hundred  years  before  the  events  toQ^ 
place,  or  only  fifty,  or  ten.  It  would  still  be  prophecy,  and  it  would  still  be  incumbent  on  him  to  shfF 
how  it  came  to  be  so  accurately  accomplished.  (2.)  It  is  quoied  and  translated  by  writers  who  u. 
doubtedly  lived  before  the  Christian  era.  Thus  it  is  found  in  the  Septuagint,  and  in  the  Chaldee— 
ooth  of  which  can  be  demonstrated  to  have  been  made  before  Christ  was  Iwrn.  (3.)  There  is  not 
the  slightest  evidence  that  it  has  been  interpolated  or  corrupted,  or  changed  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  tha 
Lord  Jesus  It  is  the  same  in  all  copies,  and  in  all  versions.  (4)  It  has  never  even  been  pretended 
that  it  ha*  been  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  an  argument  for  the  truth  of  Christianity. 
No  infidel  has  ever  pretended  that  it  does  not  stand  on  the  same  footing  as  any  other  portion  of  Isaiah. 
(5.)  It  is  such  a  passage  as  Jews  wmild  not  have  fonred.  It  is  opposed  to  all  their  prevailing  no- 
tions ofthe  Messiah.  They  have  anticipated  a  magnificent  temporal  prince  and  a  conqueror;  and 
one  of  the  main  reasons  why  they  have  rejected  the  Lord  Jesus  has  been,  that  he  was  obscure  in  .'lij 
origin,  poor,  despised,  and  put  to  death;— in  other  words  because  he  has  corresponded  so  entirely 
with  the  description  here.  No  passage  ofthe  Old  Testament  has  ever  given  them  greater  perplexity 
thar  this,  and  it  is  morally  certain  that  if  the  Jews  had  ever  fogged  a  pretended  prophecy  of  the  Mes- 
siah, it  would  not  have  been  in  the  language  of  this  i>ortio!i  of  Isaiah.  They  would  have  described 
him  as  the  magnificent  successor  of  David  and  Solomon  ;  as  a  mighty  prince  and  a  tvarrior;  as  tho 
*»ad  of  universal  empire,  and  v  ould  have  said  that  by  his  victorious  arms  he  would  s ubdue  the  eartb 
h  himself,  and  would  make  Je*  isalem  the  capital  ofthe  »  orld.    They  never  would  have  describe* 
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him  a*  despised  an  1  rejected  of  men,  and  as  making  his  crave  with  the  wicked  in  his  death.  (S.) 
Cbrstians  ciyutd  not  have  forgeiand  interpolated  this.  The  Jew.-;  have  always  jealously  guarded 
*heirown  Scriptures  ;  and  nothing  would  have  so  certainly  excited  their  attention  as  an  attempt  t« 
.rrterpolate  a  passage  like  this,  furnishing  at  once  an  irrefragable  argument  against  their  opinions  of 
the  Me-stah,  and  so  obviously  anplieabie  to  Jesu-  of  Nazareth.  It  is  moreover  true,  thit  no  Jewish 
writer  has  ever  pretended  that  the  passage  has  either  been  forged,  or  changed  in  any  way  so  as  to  ac- 
commodate it  to  the  opinions  of  Christians  respecting  the  Messiah.— 'I  base  remarks  may  seem  to  bt 
unnecessary,  and  this  argument  useless,  to  those  who  have  examined  the  authenticity  of  ihe  sacred 
writings.  They  are  of  use  only  in  the  argument  with  the  enemies  of  Christianity.  Forif  this  pas- 
sage was  written  at  the  time  when  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  ;  and  if  it  had  reference  to  the  Lord 
Jesus,  then  it  demonstrates  that  Isaiah  was  inspired,  and  furnishes  an  argument  tbr  the  truth  of  rove- 
'ation  which  is  irrefragable.  It  is  incumbent  on  the  unbeliever  to  destroy  all  the  alleged  proofs  Rial 
t  was  written  by  Isaiah,  or  as  an  horn  stroan  he  should  admit  the  truth  of  inspiration  and  of  pro]  heiy 
and  yield  his  heart  to  the  influence  of  the  truth  of  the  Bible,  in  general,  it  may  be  ob-erved.  that  an 
attempt  to  destroy  the  credibility  of  this portion of  Isaiah  as  having  been  written  several  hundred 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  would  destroy  the  credibility  of  all  the  ancient  writings:  and  that  we 
have  as  much  evidence  that  this  is  the  production  of  Isaiah,  as  we  have  of  the  credibility  or  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  writings  of  Homer  or  Herodotus. 

§  2.  History  of  the  interpretation  of  the  passage  by  the  Jews. 

In  order  to  a  clear  understanding  of  the  passage,  it  is  proper  to  give  a  summary  view  of  the  mode* 
of  interpretation  which  have  prevailed  in  regard  to  it  both  among  Jews  and  Christians.  For  this  his- 
torical view.  I  am  indebted  mainly  to  Hengstenberg,  Chris.  I.  p.  -181  seq.  The  several  opinions  whick 
nave  prevailed  among  the  Jewish  expositors  are  the  following : 

There  is  the  fullest  evidence  that  the  passage  was  applied  by  the  early  Jews,  both  before  and  after 
ihr:  Lrth  of  Jesus  to  the  Messiah,  until  they  were  pressed  by  its  application  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and 
were  compelled  in  self-defence  to  adopt  some  other  mode  ofinterpretat  ion.  and  even  aferthat.  it  is  evi- 
dent t>l-o  that  not  a  few  of  the  better  and  more  pious  portion  of  the  Jewish  nation  still  continued  to 
regard  it  as  descriptive  of  the  Messiah.  So  obvious  is  the  application  to  the  Messiah,  so  clear  and 
full  is  ihe  description,  that  many  of  them  have  adopted  the  opinion  tnat  there  would  be  two  Mes- 
siahs, one  a  suflermg  Messiah,  and  the  other  a  glorious  and  triumphant  prince  and  conqueror.  'Ihe 
Old  Testament  plainly  foretold  that,  the  Messiah  would  be  "  God  and  man  ;  exalted  and  debased; 
master  ami  servant ;  priest  and  victim  ;  prince  and  subject;  involved  in  death,  and  yet  a  victor  <;vei 
death  ;  iich  and  poor ;  a  king,  a  conqueror,  glorious  ;  a  man  of  griefs,  exposed  to  infirmities,  unknow  n, 
and  in  a  state  of  abjection  and  humiliation."  Valine'.  All  these  apparently  contradictory  qeal  ties 
had  their'  fuliillment  in  the  person  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth :  but  they  were  the  source  of  great  difficulty 
to  the  Jews,  and  have  led  to  the  great  variety  of  opinions  which  have  prevailed  among  them  in  regard 
to  him.  In  the  Lord  Jesus  they  harmonize  ;  but  when  Ihe  Jews  resolved  to  reject  him,  they  were  at 
once  thrown  into  endless  embarrassment  i:i  regard  to  the  character,  coming,  and  work  of  him  whom 
they  had  so  long  e.vpected.  The  following  extract  from  Calmet.  (Die.)  will  explain  some  ofthe  modern 
prevailing  views  of  him,  and  js  necessary  to  a  clear  understanding  ofthe  grounds  which  have  been 
taken  in  the  interpretation  of 'his  propnecy.  "  Some  of  them,  as  the  famous  Millel,  who  lived,  ac- 
cording to  the  Jew-,  before  Christ,  maintain  that  the  Messiah  was  already  come  in  the  person  of  Ileze- 
kiah  ;  others  that  the  b,  bef  of  the  comhig  ofthe  Messiah  is  no  article  of  faith.  Ihixtorf  says,  thai 
the  greater  part  of  t.h?  modern  Rabbins  believe,  that  th  •  Messiah  has  been  come  a  good  v.  hile,  but 
keeps  himself  concealed  in  some  part  ofthe  world  or  other,  and  will  no'  man  fe-t  himself  because  of 
the  sins  o.'the  Jews.  Jarchi  affirms  that  the  Hebrews  believe  that  the  Messiah  was  born  on  the  day 
of  the  last  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans.  Some  assign  him  the  tone-trial  paradise  for 
his  habitation  ;  others  the  city  of  Rome,  where,  according  to  the  Talmudists,  he  keep.*  himsi  If  con- 
cealed among  the  leprous  and  infirm,  at  the  gate  of  th;:  city, expecting  Klias  to  come  and  manifes. 
hirn.  A  great  number  believe  that  lie  is  yet  to  come,  but  th  ■>'  are  strangely  divided  about  the  time 
and  the  circumstances  of  his  coming.  Some  expect  him  at  the  end  of  six  thousand  years.  Kimr-hi, 
who  lived  in  the  twelfth  century  believed  that  the  coming  ofthe  .Messiah  was  very  near.  Some 
have  fixed  the  time  ofthe  end  of  their  misfortunes  to  A.  1).  lt.9v',  others  to  1598.  others  to  1600,  others 
yet  later.  Last  of  all,  tired  out  with  these  uncertainties,  they  have  pronounced  an  anathema  against 
any  who  shall  pretend  to  calculate  the  time  ofthe  coming  ofthe  Messiah." 

It  is  capable  however  of  clear  demonstration  that  the  ancient  Jews  before  the  birth  of  Jesus  were 
not  thiis  embarrassed  in  the  interpretation  of  their  own  prophets.  The  following  extracts  from  their 
writings  will  show  that  the  opinion  early  prevailed  that  the  passage  before  us  had  reference  to 
the  .Messiah,  and  that  they  had  to  some  extent  rij.ht  views  of  him.  Even  by  the  later  Jewish  inter- 
preters who  give  a  different  exposition  of  the  prophecy,  it  is  admitted  that  it  was  formerly  referred 
to  the  Messiah.  This  is  admitted  by  Aben  Ezra,  Jarchi,  Abarl.-anel,  and  Moses  Nuchmanides. 
Among  the  testimonies  of  the  ancient  Jews  are  the  following:  The  Chaldee  Paraphrast,  Jonathan, 
expressly  refers  it  the  Messiah.  Thus  in  ver.  13,  of  this  chapter,  he  renders  the  first  member,  "  Re- 
hold  my  servant  the  Messiah  shall  prosper."  Thus  in  the  Medrascli  Tanchuma  (an  old  commentary 
on  the  Pentateuch)  on  the  words  **  Rehold  my  servant  shall  prosper,"  it  is  remarked,  "'This  is  the 
-ing  Messiah,  who  is  high,  and  lifted  up,  and  very  exaited.  hgher  than  Abraham,  exalted  above  Mo- 

4,  higher  than  the  ministering  angels,"  Similar  is  the  language  of  Rabbi  Moses  Hnddarschan  on 
Jen.  i.  3.  "JEHOVAH  spake :  Messiah,  my  righteous  one,  those  who  are  concealed  wiih  thee,  will 
be  such  that  their  sins  will  bring  a  heavy  yoke  upon  thee.  The  Messiah  answered:  Lord  of  the 
world,  I  cheerfully  take  upon  myself  those  plagues  and  sorrows.  Immediately,  therefore,  the  Mes 
■iah  took  unon  himself,  out  of  love,  all  torments  and  sufferings,  as  it  is  written  in  !sa  liii.,  '  He  waf 
abused  ana  oppressed.'"  Many  other  passages  may  be  seen  collected  by  Hengstenberg,  Cn.istei 
vol.  I.  48;),  48S. 

But  this  interpretation  was  abandoned  by  the  Jewish  interpreters  w'len  the  passage  was  vtrped 
against  them  by  Christians  as  demonstrating  that  Jesus  Of  Nazareth  was  the  Messiah,  and  when 
they  could  not  reconcile  it  with  their  prevailing  notions  that  the  Messiah  was  to  be  a  magnificent 
temporal  prince.  Gesenius  asserts  that  "the  later  Jews,  no  doubt,  relinquished  this  interpretation 
in  consequence  of  their  controversy  with  Christians."  The  Jews  early  formed  the  opinion  t  tat  the 
Messiah  was  to  be  a  king  like  David  and  Solomon,  and  was  to  be  distinguished  as  a  conqueror  They, 
therefore,  looked  exclusively  at  the  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  which  spoke  of  his  c.\  illation, 
►aid  they  were  rendered  averse  to  applying  a  passage  like  this  to  him  ^hich  spoke  of  bis  poverty,  re- 
icctian,  humiliation,  and  death.    They  did  not,  or  would  not,  vjderstand  how  passages  apparency  f 
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eontrndictory,  could  be  applied  to  the  same  individual;  and  they  therefore  fixed  iheir  attention  on 
tho-e  which  predicted  his  exultation  and  majesty,  and  rejected  the  idea  that  the  Messiah  would  be  a 
juffbrer.  80  long  as  ihey  applied  this  1  ortionof  Isaiah  to  the  Messiah,  ihey  could  not  deny  that  thera 
was  a  remarkable  correspondence  between  it  and  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  they  were  unable  ;o  mte/ 
the  force  of  the  argument  thence  derived  in  favour  of  his  claims  to  ;he  Mess  ahship.  It  became  ne- 
cessary, therefore,  for  the  Jews  to  seek  some  other  explanation  of  the  passage,  and  to  deny  that  it  had 
reference  to  the  Messiah.  Accordingly,  the  great  effort  of  the  Jewish  interpreters  has  been  ;o  ascer- 
tain to  whom  the  passage  can  be  made,  with  any  show  of  ptobability,  to  apply.  The  great 
mass  agree  that  it  is  not  to  be  applied  to  the  Messiah,  and  this  is  now  the  prevailing  opinion 
among  them. 

Among  th^  more  modern  Jewish  expositors  who  agree  that  the  passage  is  not  to  be  applied  to  the 
Messiah,  the  following  opinions  have  prevailed: 

1  The  most  commonly  received  opinion  is,  that  it  refers  to  the  Jewish  people.  This  is  the  opin- 
ion o:*J.:rchi,  Aben  Ezra.  Kimchi,  Abarbancl,  and  Lipmann.  According  to  them,  the  prophecy  de- 
scribes the  condition  of  the  Jews  in  their  present  calamity  and  exile  ;  the  firmness  with  which  tney 
endure  it  lor  the  honour  of  God,  and  resist  every  temptation  to  forsake  his  law  and  worship ;  and  the 
prosperity,  honour,  and  glory  which  ihey  shall  obtain  in  the  time  of  their  redemption.  In  eh.  liii.  vs. 
1—10,  the  heathen  are  regarded  as  speaking,  and  making  an  humble  and  penitential  confession  thai 
they  have  hitherto  mistaken  the  people  ot  God,  and  unjustly  despised  them  on  account  of  their  suf- 
ferings, since  it  now  appears  from  their  exaltation  that  those  sufferings  have  not  been  inflicted  on 
them  on  account  of  their  sins. 

2.  Others  take  the  appellation,  "  salvation  of  JEHOVAH,"  in  the  passage,  to  mean,  the  pious  por- 
tion of  the  nation  taken  collectively,  and  regarded  as  making  a  kind  of  vicarious  satisfaction  for  the 
ungodly.  This  class  of  interpreters  among  the  Jews  however  has  been  small.  They  refer  it  to  those 
among  them  who  endure  much  affliction  and  suffering,  but  more  especially  to  tho-e  who  arc  publicly 
put  to  death.  'Ihey  mention  particularly  Babbi  Akiba  as  one  who  suffered  martyrdom  in  this  man- 
ner. This  interpretation  retains  indeed  the  essential  idea  of  substitution  which  runs  through  the 
passage,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  is  on  this  account  that  it  has  found  so  little  favour  with  the 
modern  Jews,  since  they  rej  ct  with  abhorrence  the  whole  doctrine  of  vicarious  sufferings  as  designed 
to  make  an  atonement  tor  uthcrs, 

3.  A  few  others  among  the  Jews  make  the  passage  refer  to  an  individual.  A barbanel.  besides 
Supposing  that  it  refers  to  the  Jewish  people  in  general,  suggests  also  that  it  may  refer  particularly  to 
Isaiah.  Rabbi  Saadias  Haggaon  explained  the  whole  as  referring  to  Jeremiah  —still  the  1  a  sage  is 
so  plain  in  its  general  meaning,  the  reference  10  the  Messiah  is  so  obvious,  that  the  Nabbing  have  not 
been  able  with  all  their  ingenuity  to  propo-e  an  interpretation  that  shall  be  entirely  satisfactory  to 
*heir  nation.  It  has  probably  been  the  means  of  the  conversion  of  mo  e  Jews  from  the  errots  of  their 
system  to  Christianity,  than  any  other  portion  of  their  .Scriptures.  We  know  that,  as  it  was  explained 
and  applied  by  Philip,  it  was  the  means  of  ihe  conversion  of  the  Ethiopian  eunuch.  Acts  vin.  27 — 40. 
And  so  Jo.  Isaac  Levita,  a  learned  Jew,  says  it  was  the  means  of  first  leading  him  to  the  Christian 
religion.  "  I  frankly  confess,"  says  he,  "  that  this  chapter  first  conducted  me  to  the  Christian  faith. 
i'or  more  than  a  thousand  times  I  read  this  chapter,  and  accurately  compared  it  with  many  transla- 
tions, I  lbund  that  it  contained  a  hundred  more  mysteries  respecting  Christ,  than  are  found  in  an* 
version."  Many  similar  instances  occur,  6ays  Hengstenberg,  in  the  reports  of  Missionaries  among 
the  Jews. 

§  3.  History  of  the  interpretation  of  the  passage  by  Christians. 

For  seventeen  centuries  the  view  which  was  taken  of  this  passage  was  uniform.  By  all  the  fathers 
of  the  Christian  Church  it  was  regarded  as  having  an  indisputable  reference  to  Christ.  In  their  argu- 
ments with  the  Jews,  it  was  quoted  as  containing  a  full  refutation  of  their  opinions  respecting  the 
Messiah,  and  as  demonstrating  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  he  who  had  been  so  long  announced  by 
the  prophets  a3  "  he  who  was  to  come  "  In  their  arguments  with  infidels,  it  was  a  strong  proof  to 
which  they  appealed  of  the  truth  of  revelation ;  and  in  their  homilies  and  expositions  it  was  re- 
ferred uniformly  to  the  Lord  Jesns.  If  we  accept  Grotius,  who  supposed  that  if  referred  to  Jeremiah, 
who  lie  says  (Note  on  eh.  hi.  13)  wasfigura  Christi—lhe  type  of  the  Messiah— it  was  not  until  the 
last  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century  that  this  interpretation  began  to  be  called  in  question.  The  rea- 
son why  the  uniform  exposition  of  the  Christian  Church  was  abandoned  then  by  any  was,  that  it 
could  no  'onger  be  retained  consistently  with  the  notions  which  prevailed,  especially  in  German;.-, 
of  the  Bible.  The  grand  principle  which  began  to  prevail  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible  was,  that 
all  which  is  there  recorded  is  to  be  accounted  for  on  natural  principles.  But  if  this  passage  refers  to 
the  Messiah,  it  harmonizes  so  exactly  with  the  lite  and  character  of  the  Redeemer,  and  it  is  so  en- 
tirely removed  from  the  possible  range  of  mere  conjecture,  that  it  cannot  be  accounted  for  except  on 
the  supposition  of  supernatural  revelation.  Many  profe-sed  Christian  interpreters,  therefore,  have 
•ought  other  ways  of  explaining  it,  and  have  diligently  inquired  to  whom  it  referred.  As  &sj)eci>/icn 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  exposition  of  the  Bible  has  been  conducted  in  Germany,  we  may  just  re- 
fer to  the  opinions  which  have  prevailed  in  the  interpretation  of  this,  the  plainest  and  most  splendid 
of  all  the  prophecies  pertaining  to  the  Messiah. 

1.  Comparatively  the  greatest  number  of  non-Messianic  interpreters  make  the  whole  Jewish  peo- 
pVe  the  subject.  A  large  number  of  German  expositor*,  whose  names  may  be  seen  in  Hengstenberg'a 
Christol.  i.  491,  have  adopted  this  view.  The  only  difference  between  this  interpretation  and  that 
adopted  by  the  later  Jews  is,  that  the  Gorman  critics  suppose  it  refers  to  the  Jews  in  the  Babylonish 
exile,  while  the  Jews  suppose  that  it  refers  to  their  nation  suffering  in  their  present  exile. 

2.  It  was  held  by  Eckermann  that  it  refers  to  tr.e  Jewish  nation  in  the  abstract,  in  opposition  to  i.« 
individual  members.  In  other  words,  it  seems  to  have  been  held  that  the  nation  in  the  abstract  was 
guilty  a».  S  was  suffering,  while  the  individual  members  were  innocent,  and  escaped  suffering  and 
punishn.ent. 

3.  It  has  been  held  that  it  refers  to  the  pious  part of  the  Jewish  people  as  contrasted  with  the 
ungodly.  This  opinion  wa:  defended  by  Paulus.  His  view  is  the  following]  The  pious  part  of  the 
Jewish  people  were  carried  into  captivity  with  the  ungodly,  not  on  account  of  their  own  sins,  but  the 
sins  of  the  latter.  The  ungodly  inferred  that  the  hope  of  the  pious  that  J  EHO  VA  H  would  help  them 
was  in  vain,  but  as  the  exile  came  to  an  end,  and  the  pious  returned,  they  saw  that  they  had  erred, 
and  that  their  hope  was  well  grounded.  'Ihey  deeply  lament,  therefore,  that  ihey  have  not  long ag* 
gone  penance. 
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4.  One  author  has  maintained  that  the  Jewish  priesthood  is  the  subject  cf  the  prophecy,  bui  u 
ih is  he  standi  ah  tie. 

.i.  It  has  lieen  maintained  by  others  that  the  prophets  collectively  are  referred  to  in  the  passage 
This  was  at  first  the  opinion  ol  Ro»enmuller,  but  was  abandoned  by  him,  and  was  then  defended  bj 
De  Wctte.  and  is  maintained  by  Gesenius 

6.  Others  have  referred  it  to  some  individual.  Thus  Crotius  supposes  that  Jeremiah  is  meant. 
Augusti supposed  that  Uzziah  was  intended  Others  that  Ilczekiah  was  meant ;  and  others  that  Isaiah 
here  refined  to  himself:  and  others  that  it  refers  to  some  unknown  prophet  6lain  by  the  Jew3  in 
their  exile  ;  and  others  that  it  ronrs  to  ihe  Maccabees  ! 

Those  strange  and  absurd  opinions  are  s])ecimcns  of  the  unhappy  manner  of  exposition  which  has 
prevailed  amoni;  the  Gorman  neologists  ;  and  they  a'e  specimens  too  of  the  reluctance  of  the  human 
mind  to  embrace  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and  of  its  proneness  to  the  wildest  aberrations,  where 
mere  human  reason  is  Fullered  to  take  the  reins  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible.  Perhaps 
there  is  scarcely  to  be  found  an  instance  of  interpretation  that  is  more  fitted  to  humble  us  in  regard 
to  the  proueneBS of  men  to  err,  than  in  these  modes  of  explaining  this  beautiful  portion  of  Isaiah. 
And  there  is  not  to  be  found  any  where  a  more  striking  proof  of  the  reluctance  of  the  human  mind 
to  contemplate  the  sufferings  and  death  of  the  Redeemer  of  the  world,  or  to  embrace  the  great  and 
glorious  truth  that  men  can  be  saved  only  by  the  vicaiious  sacrifice  of  the  Son  of  God. 

§  4.  Proof  that  it  refers  to  the  Messiah. 

More  ample  proof  of  this  will  he  furnished  in  the  exposition  of  the  passage  itself  than  can  now  be 
given.  Cut  still,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  refer  to  a  few  of  the  considerations  which  go  to  demon- 
strate that  the  prophei  here  refers  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

L.-He  refers  to  an  individual,  and  not  to  a  people,  or  a  nation  It  is  not  either  to  the  collective 
body" of  the  Jewish  people,  or  to  the  pious  portion  of  the  Jewish  people,  or  to  the  collective  body  of 
the  prophets.  This  is  evident  on  the  slightest  examination  of  the  passage.  The  prophet  speaks  of 
the  "'  servant  of  .JEHOVAH  :"  and  the  whole  representation  is  that  of  an  individual,  and  not  of  any  col- 
lective body  of  men.  Thus  his  visage  was  marred,  and  his  form  was  disfigured ;  he  wa>  as  a  tender 
plant;  he  was  despised  ;  he  was  rejected ;  he  was  smit'en,  wounded,  put  to  death:  he  made  his 
grave  with  the  wicked  and  with  the  rich.  Of  what  collective  body  of  men  could  this  be  said  ?  How 
absurd  to  apply  this  to  a  nation,  or  to  any  portion  of  a  nation  !  It  canno'  be  applied  (A)  t-i  the  whole 
people.  In  ch.  liii  3.  the  subject  is  called  "a  man,"  an  appellation  which  cannot  be  given  to  a  nation. 
Nor  is  there  an  instance  in  all  the  sacred  writings  where  there  can  be  found  such  an  extended  alle- 
gory as  this  would  be  on  the  supposition  that  this  refers  to  the  Jewish  people.  Besides,  with  what 
po-sible  propriety  can  it  be  said  of  a  nation  that  it  has  borne  the  griefs  and  carried  (tie  sorrows  of 
fithcrs  ;  that  it  was  stricken  for  the  transgression  of  the  people  of  (jod  ;  that  it  was  made  an  ottering 
for  sin  :  and  that  it  made  intercession  lor  the  sin  of  the  transgressors 7  If  this  refers  to  a  nation,  then 
all  settled  views  of  interpretation  are  at  an  end.  The  circumstances  which  are  usually  sup;  oscd  to 
nark  individual  existence  may  in  all  other  circumstances  in  like  manner  be  supposed  to  mean 
nations,  and  we  shall  have  no  longer  any  way  marks  in  guiding  us  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
plainest  writings.  Nor  (B)  can  it  refer  to  the  pious  portion  of  the  Jewish  people  taken  collectively. 
For  the  subject  of  the  prophecy  suffers  voluntarily ;  he  himself  innocent,  bears  the  sins  of  others 
(Hi  4 — 6,  9):  his  sufferings  are  the  efficient  cause  of  the  righteousness  of  his  people  (ver.  ll) ;  and  he 
puffers  quietly  and  patiently,  without  allowing  himself  to  be  provoked  to  bitterness  against  the  authors 
of  his  sufferings.  Of  all  these  four  marks,  not  one  belongs  to  the  people  of  Israel.  For  (.'/)  they  went 
n'  .  voluntarily  into  the  Babylonish  exile,  but  were  carried  there  by  violence  (/')  They  did  not  sutler 
innocently  but  sid'ercd  for  their  sins  (c)  The  sufferings  of  the  Jews  can  in  no  sense  be  represented 
as  the  cause  of  the  righteousness  of  others,  (d)  Nor  did  the  Jews  evince  that  patience  and  devoted- 
ne>s  to  the  will  of  God  which  is  here  attributed  to  the  subject  of  this  prophecy.  How  can  it  be  said 
that  they  were  led  like  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter,  that  they  did  not  open  the  mouth  to  complain,  when 
even  the  noblest,  and  best  of  them  poured  out  their  sadness  in  complaints  and  lamentations  ?  Comp. 
Jer.  xx.  7,  Si  o-  xv.  10—21,  Ps  exxxvii.  8.  9.  Nor  (C)  can  it  refer  to  the  prophets  taken  collectively, as 
Gesenius  supposes.  On  this  it  is  sufficient  to  ask,  where  did  such  a  collection  of  the  prophets  ever 
exist?  When  did  they  suffer  together  ?  What  evidence  is  there  that  they  were  in  exile?  Where 
and  when  did  they  take  upon  themselves  the  sins  of  the  people,  cr  suffer  for  them,  or  maki  their 
grave  with  the  wicked  and  the  rich  in  their  death,  or  see  of  the  travail  of  the  soul,  and  become  the 
means  of  the  justification  of  many  !  All  that  has  been  said  in  favour  of  this  is  so  entirely  the  work 
of  conjecture,  and  is  so  manifestly  designed  to  evade  the  obvious  reference  to  the  Messiah,  that  it  is 
necessary  to  reler  to  it  only  as  a  specimen  of  the  manner  of  interpretation  which  has  prevailed,  and 
which  still  prevails  in  the  explanation  of  the  sacred  Scriptures.  But  it'  the  passage  does  not  refer 
either  to  the  collective  Jewish  people,  or  to  the  pious  portion  of  them,  or  to  the  prophets  regarded  as 
a  collective  body,  then  it  must  refer  to  an  individual,  and  the  only  question  is  whether  it  refers  to 
the  Messiah,  or  to  some  individual  of  the  Jewish  nation.  As  a  simple  and  satisfactory  argument  that 
it  refers  to  some  individual,  an  appeal  might  be  made  to  the  common  sense  of  the  mass  of  men. 
Not  one  in  a  million— and  he  not  unless  he  had  some  favourite  hypothesis  to  defend— would  ever 
suppose  on  reading  the  passage  that  it  could  have  any  reference  to  a  collection  of  people  of  any  kind. 
Bjit  the  common  sense  of  the  mass  of  men  is  generally  the  best  criterion  of  the  meaning  of  anj 
Written  document,  and  the  best  interpreter  of  the  Bible. 

II.  If  it  reers  to  an  individual,  it  must  refer  to  the  Messiah.  It  cannot  refer  to  Isaiah,  or  Jerc 
miah,  or  Uzziah,  or  Akiba,  for  the  following,  among  other  reasons.  («)  The  advocates  of  this  theorj 
have  not  been  able  to  airrec  on  any  individual  to  whom  it  can  be  applied.  Grotius  suggested  Jeremiah, 
some  Others  Uzziah.  or  Isaiah,  and  some  of  the  Jews  Akiba.  But  each  of  these  theories  has  been 
*.infined  to  the  single  interpreter  whn  suggested  it,  and  has  been  rejected  by  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Vv  hat  better  proof  could  there  be  that  there  is  not  even  plausibility  in  the  statement?  What 
itronger  demonstration  that  it  is  a  theory  srot.  zip  on  purpose  to  avoid  the  reference  to  the  Messiah  ?  (i) 
None  of  the  individuals  named  had  any  claim  to  the  statements  here  made  respecting  the  individual 
sufferer.  Did  kings  shut  their  mouths  at  them,  and  stand  in  awe  of  them?  Did  Jeremiah  sprinkle 
many  nations'.'  Did  Uzziah  bear  the  griefs  and  the  sorrows  of  men  ?  Did  JEHOVAH  lay  on  Isaiab 
'he  it  'uuity  of  all  men?  Did  either  of  them  make  their  grave  with  the  wicked  and  the  rich  in  th*2it 
teath  ?  But  if  it  cannot  be  shown  to  have  reference  to  any  other  individual,  then  the  fair  inference  is, 
Jiat.  it  refers  to  the  Messiah. 

III.  The  argument  that  it  refers  to  the  Messiah  has  all  the  force  of  tradition  iv  itafavcta.    "Wa 
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have  seen  that  the  Jews  in  more  ancient  times  referred  this  prophecy  to  the  Messiah.  This  fad 
proves  that  such  is  the  the  obvious  reference.  When  their  minds  were  not  prejudiced  and  blinded  bj 
their  hatred  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  their  opposition  to  his  claims;  when  they  were  looking  for- 
ward with  deep  anxiety  to  the  coming  of  a  deliverer,  they  applied  tins  passage  to  hm.  And  though 
there  were  embarrassments  in  their  minds,  and  they  were  not  well  aide  to  explain  how  this  was  con- 
sistent with  what  is  elsewhere  state:!  of  his  exalted  nature,  yut  such  was  its  obvious  reference  i>  tha 
Messiah,  that  they  did  not  dare  to  call  it  in  question.  Such  was  the  fact  in  the  Christian  churcn  foi 
seventeen  hundred  years.  It  was  the  unbroken  and  the  unvarying  voice  of  interpretation.  Now  tliia 
proves,  not  indeed  that  it  is  necessarily  the  true  interpretation,  for  that  is  to  he  settled  on  other 
grounds  than  mere  tradition,  but  that  it  is  the  exposition  which  the  language  naturally  conveys. 
The  unvarying  sense  affixed  to  any  written  document  tor  seventeen  hundred  years,  is  likely  to  lie  tha 
true  sense.  And  especially  is  thi3  so,  if  the  document  in  que-tion  has  been  in  the  hands  of  ths 
learned  and  the  unlearned  ;  tire  high  and  the  low;  the  rich  and  the  poor ,  the  oor.d  and  the  free  ;  and 
if  they  concur  in  giving  to  it  tiie  same  interpretation,  such  an  interpretation  cannot  eas.ly  or  readily  be 
set  aside. 

IV.  The  quotations  in  the  New  Testament  prove  that  it  refers  to  the  Messiah.  They  go  to  demon- 
strate at  the  same  time  two  points.  First,  that  such  was  the  prevailing  mode  01  interpretation  at  that 
time,  otherwise  the  passage  would  not  have  been  quoted  as  proof  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah  ;  a;  a 
secondly,  that  such  is  the  correct  mode  of  interpretation.  The  places  where  it  is  quoted  are  .he  lil- 
lowing:  (t.)  John  xii.  37,  38.  "  Hut  though  he  had  done  so  many  miracles  bc:o>e  them,  yet  they 
believed  not  on  him  ;  that  the  saying  of  E>aias  the  prophet  might,  be  lultilled  which  he  spake,  Lord. 
who  hath  believed  our  report)  And  to  whom  hath  the  arm  o;  the  Ltrd  been  revealed?"  In  this 
passage  Isaiah  liii.  1,  is  quoted  to  explain  the  unbelief  of  the  Jewish  people  in  the  timeol  the  Saviour, 
with  the  formula  i  a  tt,\t)  .'••rJ<;  "  that  it  might  be  fulfilled,"  the  usual  formula  in  quoting  a  pas: age 
from  the  Old  Testament  which  is  fulfilled  in  the  New.  No  one  can  doubt  t hat  John  meant  to  be  un- 
derstood as  affirming  that  the  pa-sage  in  Isaiah  hid  a  designed  applicability  to  the  person  and  the 
times  of  the  Redeemer.  The  same  passage  is  quoted  by  Paul  in  Rom.  x.  16  :  "  But  they  have  not  uL 
obeyed  the  Gospel.  For  L.-aias  ruth,  Lord,  who  hath  believed  our  report?"  (2.)  The  passage  in 
Lukexxii  37,  is  stiil  more  decisive  "  For  I  say  un'o  you,  that  tins  that  is  written  must  yet  be  ac- 
complished in  me.  And  he  was  reckoned  among  the  trans .- rt s  ors  :  ior  the  things  concerning  me 
have  an  end,"  i  e.  a  completion,  a  fulfilment  Mete  Isa  Iii.  12,  is  expressly  and  directly  applied  by 
th"  Saviour  himself  to  his  own  suffering."  and  death.  No  one  can  doubt  that  he  meant  to  -ay  that  it 
ha«.  original  reference  to  him,  and  would  be  fulfilled  it i  him,  'I  he  same  passage  is  applied,  and  in 
the  same  se  :se,  by  Mark  (ch.  xv.  'JS).  to  the  sufferings  and  death  of  the  Redeemer.  (:•.)  in  Acts  viii. 
35,  Isa.  liii.  7,  8,  is  apt  led  by  Philip  the  Evangelist  io  the  K<  deemer;  and  is  e.\|  lain,  d  as  having  a 
reference  to  him.  (1  )  In  Matt.  v;ii  17,  the  declaration  of  Isaiah  (liii  A),  "  Himsell  took  our  infirmi- 
ties, and  bore  our  sicknesses, "  is  applied  expressly  to  the  Messiah.  These  i  as.-ages directly  quoting 
Isaiah  and  applying  them  to  the  Messiah,  demonstrate  that  in  view  of  the  writers  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  of  the  Saviour  himself,  Isaiah  had  reference  to  the  Messiah.  To  those  who  admit  the 
inspiration  and  the  divine  authority  of  the  New  Testament,  these  prcoisare  sufficient  demonstration 
of  the  position. 

V.  This  view  is  enforced  by  another  consideration.  It  is,  that  not  only  is  the  passage  expressly 
quoted  in  the  New  Testament,  but  it  is  alluded  to  in  connection  with  the  death  of  the  Redeemer  as 
an  atoning  sacrifice  for  sin,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  that  it  was  regarded  by  the  Sacred  Writers 
as  having  reference  to  the  Messiah.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  refer  to  the  following  places,  l  Pet.  ii. 
21—  '25,  Mark  ix.  12,  Rom.  iv.  25,  1  Cor.  xv.  3,  2  Cor.  v.  21,  John  iii.  5.  1  Let.  i.  19.  A  carelul  examina- 
tion of  these  passages  would  convince  any  one,  that  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  were  accus- 
tomed to  regard  the  passage  in  Isaiah  as  having  undoubted  reference  to  the  Messiah,  arid  that  this 
was  so  universally  the  interpretation  ol'the  passage  in  their  times,  as  to  make  it  proper  simply  to  re- 
fer to  it  without  formally  quoting  it.  It  may  be  added  here,  that  it  accords  with  the  current  and 
uniform  statement  in  tha  New  Testament  about  the  design  of  the  death  of  the  Redeemer. 

VI.  One  other  argument  may  he  here  referred  to,  which  I  propose  to  state  more  at  length  when  lha 
exposition  of  the  lilt,  chapter  shall  have  been  made.  It  arises  from  the  exact  correspondence  between 
the  passage  and  the  events  in  the  life,  the  sufferings,  and  the  death  of  the  Redeemer— a  correspond- 
ence so  minute  that  it  cannot  be  the  result  of  accident :  so  much  depending  on  external  circumstances 
and  on  the  agency  of  others,  that  it  could  not  have  been  produced  by  the  effort  of  an  impostor  .  and 
so  peculiar  that  it  can  be  found  in  no  other  person  but  the  Messiah.  We  shall  be  better  able  to  ap- 
preciate the  torce  of  this  argument  when  we  have  the  correct  exposition  of  the  passage  before  us. 

To  the  view  which  has  thus  been  taken  of  the  design  of  this  portion  of  Isaiah,  there  occurs  one 
objection,  ofren  marie  by  infidels,  which  I  deem  it  important  here  to  notice.  It  is,  that  the  transac- 
tions h<*re  referred  to  are  represented  as  past,  and  that  it  must  be  supposed  to  refer  to  some  event 
which  had  occurred  before  the  t  me  when  this  was  written.  This  ground  has  also  been  taken  by 
Gesenius  in  proof  that  it  cannot  refer  to  the  Messiah  :  "The  suffering,  contempt,  and  death,"  says  he, 
"  of  the  servant  of  God.  are  here  represented  throughout  as  past,  since  all  in  ch.  liii.  1—10,  is  in  the 
Fraeter.  Only  the  glorification  is  future,  and  is  represented  in  the  luture  tense  "  In  reply  to  this,  we 
may  observe,  (l)  that  the  transactions  referred  to  are  not  all  represented  as  past.  The  glorification 
ofths  psrsDii  referred  to  is  described  in  the  future  tense,  and  of  course  as  a  future  event,  ch.  Iii.  13—15 
.iii.  I!,  12.  It  may  be  added  also  here,  that  those  who  will  examine  the  Hebrew,  will  perceive  that 
not  every  thing  in  regard  to  his  sufferings  is  represented  as  past.  See  vs.  7,  8,  10.  But  (2)  the  true 
answer  to  this  objection  is  to  he  found  in  a  correct  view  of  the  nature  of  prophecy  ;  and  the  objection 
has  been  supposed  to  have  force  only  because  the  true  character  of  prop'hecy  has  not  been  "appre- 
hended. It  is  a  feature  of  the  true  nature  of  prophecy  that  the  prophet  is  placed  in  vision  in  ths 
midst  of  the  scenes  which  he  describes  as  future.  He  describes  the  events  as  if  they  were  actually 
passing  before  his  eyes.  See  this  view  of  prophecy  explained  in  the  Introduction.  §  7.  According  to 
this,  Isaiah  is  to  be  regarded  as  placed  in  rision  amidst  the  scenes  which  he  describes  He  looks" on 
the  suffering  Redeemer.  He  describes  his  humiliation,  his  rejection,  his  trial,  his  death,  and  the 
feelings  of  those  who  rejected  him,  as  if  it  actually  occurred  before  his  eyes.  He  sees  him  now  re- 
jected by  men  and  put  to  death  ;  but  he  also  casts  his  eye  into  the  future  and  sees  him  exalted,  and 
riis  religion  spreading  into  all  the  world.  Though,  therefore,  the  events  which  ha  describe  were  U 
occur  several  hundred  years  afterwards,  yet  they  are  portrayed,  as  his  other  propfacies  are  as  paasinj 
*efive  his  eyes,  and  as  events  which  he  was  permitted  i?  vision  to  see. 
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In  ch.  li:.  13— 15.  JEHOVAH  s.Jeaks  of  his  servant  the  M«f?ii;ih  nnn  n  jsenbes  the  shit;  of  hia  hu- 
miliation, and  cf  his  subsequent  exaltation.  These  verses  contain  in  fact  an  epio"  e  of  what  is  en 
larged  u|)on  in  the  next  chapter.  The  sum  of  it  is,  that  his  servant  should  be,  on  the  whole,  prospered 
and  exalted  (ver.  1.1) ;  yet  he  would  he  subjected  to  the  deepest  trial  uiu\  humiliation  (ver.  H)  j  but 
as  the  result  of  this,  he  would  redeem  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  their  kings  and  rulers  would  re- 
gard him  with  profound  reverence  (vet.  15).  A  display  of  the  divine  perfections  would  accompany 
the  work  of  the  servant  of  JEHOVAH  such  as  they  had  never  beheld,  and  they  would  be  called  on 
to  contemplate  wonder?  of  which  they  had  not  before  heard. 

Ch.  liii.  contains  a  more  minute  explanation  and  statement  of  what  is  sain  m  general  in  ch.  Iii. 
13—15.     For  convenience,  it  may  be  regarded  as  divided  into  the  following  portions  : 

I.  An  expression  of  amazement  and  lamentation  at  the  fict  that  so  tew  had  embraced  the  annun- 
ciation respecting  the  Messiah,  and  had  been  properly  affected  by  the  important  statements  respect- 
ing his  sufferings,  his  death,  and  his  jdorification,  ver.  l. 

II.  A  description  of  his  rejection,  his  sufferings,  his  death,  ys.  2—10.  Here  the  prophet  describes 
the  scene  as  actually  passing  before  his  eyes.  He  steaks  as  if  he  himself  wore  one  of  the  Jewish 
nation  who  had  rejected  him,  and  who  had  procured  his  death.  He  describes  the  misapprehension 
under  which  it  was  done,  and  the  depth  of  the  sorrow  to  which  the  Messiah  was  subjected,  and  the 
design  which  JEHOVAH  had  in  view  in  these  sufferings. 

(«)  His  appearance  and  rejection  are  described,  vs.  2,  3.  He  is  as  a  shrub  that  grows  in  a  parched 
?oil  without  beauty  ;  he  is  a  man  of  sorrows,  instead  of  being,  as  they  expected,  a  magnificent  prince ; 
he  has  disappointed  their  expectations,  and  there  is  nothing  that  corresponded  with  their  anticipa- 
tions, and  nothing,  therefore,  which  should  lead  them  to  desire  him. 

<l)  The  design  for  which  he  endured  his  sorrows  is  stated,  vs.  4—6.  He  was  thought  by  the  peo- 
ple to  be  justly  put  to  death,  and  they  judged  that  God  had  judicially  smitten  and  afflicted  him,  ver.  4. 
But  this  was  not  the  cause  It  was  because  he  had  borne  the  sorrows  of  the  nation,  and  was  wounded 
for  their  sins,  vs.  4,  5.  They  had  all  gone  astray,  but  JEHOVAH  had  caused  to  meet  on  him  the 
iniquity  of  all. 

tc)  Tiie  mvner  of  his  sufferings  is  described,  vs.  7,  8.  He  was  patient  as  a  lamb;  was  taken 
from  prison,  and  cut  off. 

d)  The  mariner  of  his  burial  is  described,  ver.  9.  It  was  with  the  rich.  The  reason  why  his 
grave  was  thus  distinguished  from  that  of  malefactors  was,  that  in  fact  he  had  done  no  evil. 
God,  the  efore,  took  care  that  that  fact  should  be  marked  even  in  his  burial,  and  though  he  ial  with 
malefactors,  yet,  as  the  purpose  of  the  atonement  did  not  require  ignominy  after  death,  he  should 
not  be  'uricd  with  tnem. 

\e)  The  design  for  which  all  this  was  done  is  stated,  ver.  10.  It  was  that  his  soul  might  be 
made  an  offering  for  sin,  and  that  it  was  thus  well-pleasing  or  acceptable  to  God  thai  he  should  suffer 
and  die  ,..,., 

III.  The  result  of  his  sufferings  and  humiliation  is  describe"!,  vs.  10—12. 

(a)  He  would  see  a  numerous  spiritual  posterity,  and  be  abundantly  satisfied  for  all  his  pains  and 
sorrows,  vs.  10,  II. 

(b)  By  the  knowledge  of  him,  a  great  number  would  be  justified  and  saved,  ver  11. 

(c)  He  would  be  greatly  honoured,  and  proceed  to  the  spir**.ual  conquest  of  all  the  world,  ver.  12. 

13  Behold,  my  servant  shall  |  al ted  &nd  extolled,  and  be  very 
5deal  prudently,  he  shall   be  ex- 

5  or,  prosper,    ch.  53.  10. 


13.  Behold,  my  servant.  The  word 
':  behold,"  indicates  here  that  a  new  ob- 
ject is  pointed  out  to  the  view,  and  that 
it  is  one  that  claims  attention  on  account 
of  its  importance.  It  is  designed  to  di- 
rect the  mind  to  the  Messiah.  The 
point  of  view  which  is  here  taken,  is  be- 
tween his  humiliation  and  his  glorifica- 
tion. He  sees  him  as  having  been 
humbled  and  rejected,  vs.  14,  15,  ch. 
liii.  2-10,  about  to  be  exalted  and  hon- 
oured, vs.  13-15,  ch.  liii.  10-12.  The 
word  "  servant"  refers  to  the  Messiah. 
Comp.  Notes  on  ch.  xlix.  5,  where  the. 
word  "  servant"  is  applied  also  to  the 
Messiah.  It  means  that  he  would  be 
employed  in  doing  the  wili  of  God,  and 
that  he  would  submit  ;o  him  as  a  ser- 
vant does  to  the  law  of  his  master. 
f  Shall  deal  prudently.      Marg.  pros- 


high. 


V-v 


per.  The  word  ^?W  sdkhdl,  is  used  in 
a  two  fold  signification.  It  means 
either  to  act  zoiscly,  or  to  be  prosperous. 
In  this  Jatter  sense  it  is  used  in  Josh.  i. 
7,  8,  2  Kings  xviii.  7,  Jer.  x.  21,  Piov. 
xvii.  8.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine 
what  is  the  meaning  here.  Jerome 
renders  it,  "  intelligent," — shell  be  icise 
or  prudent.  The  LXX  render  it 
avvr\<Tci  b  rtaXi  i^v,  tmj  servant  shall  6c 
intelligent.  The  Chaldee  renders  it, 
"  behold  my  sen-ant  the  Messiah  shall 
prosper,"  (r5!?2£'1.)  The  Syriac  retains 
the  Hebrew  word.  Jun.  and  Tremell, 
render  it,  H  shall  prosper  ;"  Castcllio 
"  shall  be  wise."  Lowth  renders  it, 
"  shall  prosper,"  and  in  this  Gescniua 
and  Noyes  concur.  Hengstenberg  pro 
poses  to  unite  the  two  meanings,  and  U 
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14  As  many  were  astonied  at 
thee  j  (his  visage  was  so  marred 


render  it,  "  he  shall  reign  well,"  as  in- 
dicate e  of  the  prosperous  and  wise 
government  of  the  Messiah.  It  seems 
to  in?  that  the  parallelism  requires  us  to 
understand  this  not  of  his  personal  wis- 
dom and  prudence,  but  of  the  success  of 
his  enterprise. — This  verse  contains  a 
summary  statement  of  what  would  oc- 
cur under  the  Messiah.  The  general 
proposition  is,  that  he  would  be  ulti- 
mately successful,  and  to  this  the  pro- 
phet comes,  ch.  liii.  12.  He  here  sees 
him  in  affliction,  humble,  rejected,  and 
despised.  But  he  says  that  this  was  not 
always  to  be.  He  would  be  ultimately 
exalted.  It  is  on  this  that  he  fixes  the 
eye,  and  it  is  this  which  cheers  and  sus- 
tains the  prophet  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  sufferings  of  the  Messiah.  11  He 
shall  be  exalted.  In  this  part  of  the 
/erse,  the  prophet  combines  the  verbs 
which  denote  elevation  or  exaltation. 
The  idea  is,  that  he  would  be  exalted  to 
the  highest  pitch  of  honour.  The  word 
"  exalted,"  with  us,  is  often  synonymous 
with  praise,  but  here  it  means,  he  shall 

be  elevated   (*&&),  or  lifted  up.      The 

reference  here  is,  undoubtedly,  to  the 
fact  that  tlie  Redeemer  would  be  greatly 
honoured  on  earth  as  the  Prince  and 
Saviour  of  the  world  (ch.  liii.  12),  and 
that  in  view  of  the  universe  he  would  be 
elevated  to  the  highest  conceivable  rank. 
This  is  described  in  the  New  Testament 
bv  his  being  placed  "  at  the  right  hand 
of  God"  (Mark  16,  19) ;  by  the  fact 
that  "  angels  and  authorities  and  powers 
are  made  subject  unto  him"  (1  Pet.  iii. 
22)  ;  by  the  fact  that  God  has  "  set  him 
at  his  own  right  hand  in  the  heavenly 
olaces,  far  above  all  principality  and 
j/ower,  and  might,  and  dominion,  and 
every  name  that  is  named"  (Eph.  i.  20, 
21,22);  and  by  the  fact  that  he  will 
return  in  great  glory  to  judge  the  world. 
Matt.  xxv.  The  idea  is,  that  as  he  was 
the  most  despised  among  men,  so  he 
would  yet  be  the  most  honoured  ;  as  he 
had  voluntarily  assumed  the  lowest  place 
(or  the  redemption  of  men,  so  he  wculd 


more  than  any  man,  and  his  form 
more  than  the  sons  of  men  ;) 


be  exalted  to  the  highest  place  to  whici 
humen  nature  could  he  elevated. 

14.  As  many  were  astonied  at.  thee. 
This  verse  is  closely  connected  with  the 
following,  and  they  should  be  read  to- 
gether. The  sense  is,  •  as  many  were 
shocked  at  him — his  form  was  so  dis- 
figured, and  his  visage  so  marred — so  he 
shall  sprinkle  many  nations.'  That  is, 
the  one  fact  would  correspond  with  the 
other.  The  astonishment  would  be  re- 
markable ;  the  humiliation  would  be 
wonderful  and  fitted  to  attract  the  deep- 
est attention  ;  and  so  his  success  and 
his  triumph  would  correspond  with  the 
depth  of  his  humiliation  and  sufferings. 
As  he  had  in  his  humiliation  been  sub- 
jected to  the  lowest  condition,  so  that 
all  despised  him — so  hereafter  the  high- 
est possible  reverence  would  be  shown 
him.  Kings  and  nobles  would  shut 
their  mouths  in  his  presence,  and  show 
him  the  profoundest  veneration.  A 
change  of  person  here  occurs  which  is 
not  uncommon  in  the  Hebrew  poets. 
In  ver.  13,  Jehovah  speaks  of  the  Mes- 
siah in  the  third  person ;  here  he 
changes  the  form  of  the  address,  and 
speaks  of  him  in  the  second  person.  In 
the  following  verse  the  mode  of  address 
is  again  changed,  and  he  speaks  of  him 
again  in  the  third  person.  Lowth, 
however,  proposes  to  read  this  in  the 
third  person,  "  as  many  were  astonished 
at  him,"  on  the  authority  of  two  ancient 
Heb.  MSS.  and  of  the  Syriac  and  Chal- 
dce.  But  the  authority  is  not  sufficient 
to  justify  a  change  in  the  text,  nor  is  it 
necessary.  In  the  word  rendered  "  astoni- 
ed" i.  e.  astonished  (1^^),  the  primary 
idea  is  that  of  being  struck  dumb,  or  put 
Jo  silence  from  sudden  astonishment. 
Whether  the  astonishment  is  from  ad- 
miration or  abhorrence  is  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  connection.  In  the  latter 
sense,  it  is  used  in  ch.  xviii.  16,  xix.  8. 
Here  it  evidently  refers  to  the  fact,  that 
he  was  disfigured,  and  destitute  of  ap- 
parent beauty  and  attractiveness  from 
his  abject  ^ondition  a",  d  his  sufleiing« 
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They  were  struck  with  amazement  that 
one  so  abject,  and  that  had  so  little  that 
was  attractive,  should  presume  to  lay- 
claim  to  the  character  of  the  Messiah. 
This  idea  is  more  fully  expressed  in  the 
following  chapter.  Here  it  is  stated  in 
general  that  his  appearance  was  such  as 
to  excite  universal  astonishment,  and 
probably  to  produce  universal  disgust. 
They  saw  no  beauty  or  comeliness  in 
him.  See  ch.  liii.  2.  This  expression 
should  also  be  regarded  as  standing  in 
contrast  with  what  is  added  in  ver.  15. 
Here  it  is  said  they  were  amazed,  aston- 
ished, silent,  at  his  appearance  of  poverty 
and  his  humiliation  ;  there  it  is  said, 
"  kings  should  shut  their  mouths  at  him," 
that  is,  they  would  be  so  deeply  impress- 
ed with  his  majesty  and  glory  that  they 
would  remain  in  perfect  silence — the 
silence  not  of  contempt  but  of  profound 

veneration.  IT  His  visage.  (*,"",^,3  ) 
This  word  denotes  properly  sight,  seeing, 
view  ;  then  that  which  is  seen ;  then 
appearance,  form,  looks.  Ex.  xxiv.  17. 
Ezek.  i.  16-28.  Dan.  x.  18.  Here  it 
means,  his  appearance,  his  looks.  It 
does  not  necessarily  refer  to  his  face,  but 
to  his  general  appearance.  It  was  so 
disfigured  by  distress  as  to  retain  scarce- 
ly the  appearance  of  a  man.     IT  Was  so 

marred.  (FlljttJ'a.)  This  word  proper- 
ly means  destruction.  Here  it  means 
defaced,  destroyed,  disfigured.  There 
was  a  disfiguration,  or  defacement  of  his 
aspect,  more  than  that  of  man.     IF  More 

than  any  man.  (P^^tt.)  This  may 
either  mean,  more  than  any  other  man, 
or  that  he  no  longer  retained  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  man.  It  probably  means 
lhe  latter — that  his  visage  was  so  dis- 
Sgured  that  it  was  no  longer  the  aspect 
of  a  man.  Castellio  renders  it,  ut  non 
jam  sit  homo,  non  sit  unus  de  humano 

genere.  XAnd  his  form.  0*^*1.)  This 
word  denotes  a  form,  or  a  figure  of  the 
body,  1  Sam.  xxviii.  14.  Here  it  de- 
notes the  figure,  or  the  appearance,  re- 
ierring  not  to  the  countenance,  but  to 
the  general  aspect  of  the  body.  IT  More 
than  the  sons  of  men.  So  as  to  seem 
Dot  to  belong  to  men,  or  to  be  one  of  the 
auman  family.     All  this  evidently  refers 


to  the  disfiguration  which  arises  from 
excessive  grief  and  calamity.  It  meant 
that  he  was  broken  down  and  distressed 
that  his  great  sorrows  had  left  their 
marks  on  his  frame  so  as  to  destroy  the 
beautiful  symmetry  and  proportions  of 
the  human  form.  We  speak  of  being 
crushed  with  grief ;  of  being  borne  down 
with  pain  ;  of  being  laden  with  sorrow. 
And  we  all  know  the  effeet  of  long  con- 
tinued grief  in  marring  the  beauty  of  the 
human  countenance,  and  in  bowing 
down  the  frame.  Deep  emotion  depicts 
itself  on  the  face,  and  produces  a  per- 
manent impression  \here.  The  highest 
beauty  fades  under  long  continued  trials, 
though  at  first  it  may  seem  to  be  set  off 
to  advantage.  The  rose  leaves  the 
cheek,  the  lustre  forsakes  the  eye,  vigour 
departs  from  the  frame,  its  erect  form  ia 
bowed,  and  the  countenance,  once  bril- 
liant and  beautiful,  becomes  marked 
with  the  deep  furrows  of  care  and  anx- 
iety. Such  seems  to  be  the  idea  here. 
It  is  not  indeed  said  that  the  sufferer 
before  this  had  been  distinguished  for 
any  extraordinary  beauty — though  this 
may  not  be  improperly  supposed — but 
that  excessive  grief  had  almost  obliterat- 
ed the  traces  of  intelligence  from  the 
face,  and  destroyed  the  aspect  of  man. 
How  well  this  applies  to  the  Lord  Jesus, 
needs  not  to  be  said.  We  have,  indeed, 
no  positive  information  in  regard  to  his 
personal  appearance.  We  arc  not  told 
that  he  was  distinguished  for  manliness 
of  form,  or  beauty  of  countenance.  But 
it  is  certainly  no  improbable  supposition 
that  when  God  prepared  for  him  a  body 
(Heb.  x.  5)  in  which  the  divinity  should 
dwell  incarnate,  the  human  form  would 
be  rendered  as  fit  as  it.  could  be  for  the 
indwelling  of  the  celestial  inhabitant. 
And  it  is  no  unwarrantable  supposition 
that  perfect  truth,  benevolence  and  puri- 
ty, should  depict  themselves  on  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  Redeemer  ;  as  they  will 
be  manifested  in  the  very  aspect  wher- 
ever they  exist — and  render  him  the 
most  beautiful  of  men — for  the  expres- 
sion of  these  principles  and  feelings  in 
the  countenance  constitutes  beauty. 
Comp.  Notes  on  ch.  liii.  2.  Nor  ia  it 
an  improbable  supposition,  that  this 
beauty  was  marred  by  his  long  cont/nu 
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15  So  shall  he  sprinkle  "many 
nations  ;  the  kings  shall  shut 
their   mouths    at    him :  for   that 


u  Ezek.  36.  25. 


ed  and  inexpressibly  deep  sorrows,  and 
that  he  was  so  worn  down  and  crushed 
by  the  sufferings  which  he  endured  as 
scarcely  to  have  retained  the  aspect  of  a 
man. 

15.   So.     I?  .    This    word    answers 

to  "as"  ("1'^.^.5)   in  the  former  verse. 
*  In  like  manner  as  many  were  astonish- 
ed   or   shocked    at    thee — so    shall   he 
sprinkle  many  nations.'     The  one  is  to 
be  in  some  respects  commensurate  with 
th*   other.     The  comparison  seems  to 
consist  of  two  points.     (1.)  In  regard 
to  the  numbers.  Many  would  be  shock- 
ed :  many  would  be  sprinkled  by  him. 
Large  numbers  would  be  amazed  at  the 
fact  of  his  sorrows  ;  and   numbers  cor- 
respondency large   would  be  sprinkled 
by  him.     (2.)     In  the  effects.     Many 
would  be  struck  dumb  with  amazement 
at  his  appearance  ;  and,  in  like  manner, 
many  would  be  struck  dumb  with  vene- 
ration or  respect.    He  would  be  regard- 
ed on  the  one  hand  as  having  scarce  the 
form    of  a   man  ;  on   the   other,   even 
kings  would  be  silent  before  him  from 
profound  reverence  and  awe.      IT  Shall 
he  sprinkle  many  nations.     The  word 
here  rendered  "  sprinkle,"  l"5?1? ,  has  been 
very  variously  rendered.      Jerome  ren- 
ders it,  asperget — shall  sprinkle.     The 
LXX,  '  so  shall  many  nations  express 
admiration  (9avfi,iaoi/rat)  at  him.'     The 
Chaldee, '  so  shall  he  scatter,  or  dissi- 
pate (^57)  many  people.'     The  St- 
riae  readers  it,  '  thus   shall  he  purity, 
cicanse,make  expiation  for  |>£?^fi  many 

nations.'  The  Syriac  verb  used  here 
means  to  purify,  to  cleanse,  to  make 
holy,  and  in  aph.  to  expiate ;  and  the 
idea  of  the  translator  evidently  was,  that 
he  would  purify  bj-  making  expiation. 
See  the  Syriac  word  used  in  Acts  xi. 
9,  Luke  iii.  17,  Acts  xxiv.  18,  Heb.  x. 
4,  ix.  22.  Castellio  renders  it  as  Je- 
rome does;  and  Jun.  and  Tremell.'he 
shall  sprinkle  many  nations  with  stu- 


which  had  not  been  told  them 
shall  they  see,  and  that  which 
they  had  not  heard  shall  fifty 
consider. 

por.'  Interpreters  have  also  varied  in 
the  simse  which  they  have  given  to  thia 
word .  Its  usual  and  proper  meaning  i» 
to  sprinkle,  and  so  it  has  been  here  com- 
monly interpreted.  But  Martini,  Rosen- 
miiller  and  Gesenius  suppose  that  it  is 
derived  from  an  Arabic  word  meaning 
to  leap,  to  spring,  to  spring  up,  to  leap 
for  joy,  to  exult ;  and  that  the  idea  here 
is,  that  he  should  cause  many  nations  to 
exult,  or  leap  for  joy.  Parallel  places, 
says  Gesenius,  occur  in  ch.  xlix,  G,  7 
li.  5.  Against  the  common  interpreta- 
tion "  to  sprinkle  "  he  objects,  (1.)  That 
the  verb  could  not  be  construed  without 
the  accusative,  and  that  if  it  means  that 
he  would  sprinkle  with  blood,  the  word 
blood  would  be  specified.  (2  )  That  the 
connexion  is  opposed  to  the  idea  of 
sprinkling,  and  that  the  antithesis  re- 
quires some  word  that  shall  correspond 
with  E73'ty  , '  shall  be   astonished,'   and 

that  the  phrase  '  they  shall  be  joyful,'  or 
'  he  shall  cause  them  to  exult  with  joy,' 
denotes  such  antithesis.  To  this  it 
may  be  replied,  that  the  usual,  the  uni 

versal  signification  of  the  word  >^}\ 
naza  in  the  Old  Testament  is  to  sprin- 
kle. The  word  occurs  only  in  the.  fol- 
lowing places,  and  is  in  all  instances 
translated  sprinkle.  Lev.  vi.  27.  Isa. 
lxiii.  3.  2  Kings  ix.  33.  Lev.  vi.  6-17 
v.  9,xiv.  7,  16,  27,  51,  xvi.  14,  15,  19. 
Num.  xix.  4,  18,  19.  Ex.  xxix.  21. 
Num.  xix.  21,  viii.  7.  Lev.  xvi.  14,  *  iii. 
11,30.  It  is  properly  applicable  to  the 
act  of  sprinkling  blood,  or  water  ;  and 
then  comes  to  be  used  in  the  sense  oi 
cleansing  by  the  blood  that  makes  expi- 
ation for  sin,  or  cf  cleansing  by  water 
as  an  emblem  of  purifying.  In  Ezek. 
xxx  vi.  25,  the  practice  of  sprinkling 
with  consecrated  water  is  referred  to  as 
synonymous  with  purifying — though  a 
different  word  from  this  is  used,  pit 
"  and  I  will  sprinkle  clean  water  upon 
you,  and  ye  shall  be  clean."  If  the 
word  used  here  merns  •  to  sprinkle/  ; 
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Lo  used  m  one  of  the  following  signifi- 
cations.   (1.)     To  sprinkle  with  blood 
in  allusion  to  the  Lewitical  rite  of  sprink- 
»ing  the  blood  of  the  sacrifice,  meaning 
that  in  that  way  sin  would  be  expiated 
and  removed   (Lev.  xiv.  51,  xvi.   14, 
ileb.  ix.  19,  x.  22)  ;  or  (2)  by  an  allu- 
sion to  the  custom  of  sprinkling  with 
water  as  emblematic  of  purity,  or  cleans- 
ing (Num.  viii.  7,  xix.  18.  Ezek.  xxxvi. 
25).     If  used    in   the  former  sense,  it 
means,  that  the  Redeemer  would  make 
expiation  for  sin,  and  that  his  blood  of 
purifying  would  be  sprinkled  on  the  na- 
tions.    If  in  the  latter,  as  is  most  pro- 
bable, then  it  means  that  he  would  pu- 
rify them,  as  objects  were  cleansed  by 
the  sprinkling  of  water.     If  in  either 
sense  it  means  substantially  the  same 
thing — that  the  Redeemer  would  puri- 
fy, or  cleanse  many  nations,  i.  e.  from 
their  sins,  and  make  them  holy.     Still 
there  is  a  difficulty  in  the  passage  which 
does  not  seem  to  be  solved.    This  diffi- 
culty has  been  thus  expressed  by  Tay- 
lor (Concord.) :  "  It  seems  here  to  have 
a  peculiar  meaning,  which  is  not  exact- 
ly collected  from  tb*;  other  places  where 
this   word   is    used.      The    antithesis 
points  to   regard,  esteem,  admiration. 
*  So  shall  he  sprinkle,  engage  the  es- 
teem and  admiration  of  many  nations.' 
But  how  to  deduce  this  from  the  sense 
of  the  word  I  know  not."     It  was  to 
meet  this  difficulty  that  Martini,  Rosen- 
miiller,  and  Gesenius,  propose  the  sense 
of  leaping,   exulting,   filling  with  joy, 
from  the  Arabic.     But  that  signification 
does  not  accord  with  the  uniform  He- 
brew usage,  and  probably  the  sense  of 
purifying  is  to  be  retained.     It  maybe 
remarked  that  whichever  of  the   above 
senses  is  assigned,  it  furnishes  no  argu- 
ment for  the  practice  of  sprinkling  in 
baptism.     It  refers   to   the  fact  of  his 
purifying,  or  cleansing  the  nations,  and 
not  to  the  ordinance   of  Christian  bap- 
tism ;  nor  should  it  be  used  as  an  ar- 
gument in  reference   to    the   mode    in 
which    that    should    be    administered. 
7  The  Icings  shall  shut   their  mouths 
at  him.     Or  rather,  kings.     It  docs  not 
refei  to  any  particular  kings ;  but  the 


idea  is,  tnat  he  would  be  honoured  by 
kings.  To  shut  the  mouths  here  indi- 
cates veneration  and  admiration.  Sec 
Job  xxix.  9,  10,  where  reverence  or  re- 
spect is  indicated  in  the  same  way  : 

The  princes  refrained  talking, 
And  laid  their  hand  upon  their  mouth  ; 
The  nobles  held  their  peace, 
And  their  tongue  cleaved  to  the  roof  cf  their 
mouth. 

See    also  Micah   viii.    16.    Comp.    Ps. 
cxlvii.  42.  Job  v.  16.  IT  For  that  which 
had  not  been  told  them.    In  this  part  of 
the  verse  a  reason  is  given  for  the  vene- 
ration which  kings  would  evince.    It  is, 
that  they  should  receive  intelligence  of 
this  wonderful  exaltation  of  the  messen- 
ger of  God  which  had  not  before  been 
made  known  to  them  as  it  had  been  to 
the  Jews.    Or,  in  other  words,  the  great 
mystery  of  the  incarnation  and  redemp- 
tion would  contain  truths  and  wonders 
which  they  had  not  contemplated  else- 
where.    No  such   events   would   have 
occurred  within  the  range  of  their  ob- 
servation ;  and  the  wonders  of  redemp- 
tion would  stand  by  themselves  as  un- 
paralleled in  all  that  they  had  heard  or 
seen.     What  is  here  predicted  has  been 
fulfilled.     The  mystery  of  the  incarna- 
tion and  the  atonement ;  the  sufferings 
and  the  death  of  the  Redeemer  ;  his 
exaltation    and   his   glory,   are    events 
which  are  unparalleled  in  the  history  of 
the  world.     They  are  events  fitted  in 
their  nature  to  excite   the    profoundest 
admiration,  and   to  induce   kings  and 
nobles  to  lay  their  hand  on  their  mouth 
in  token  of  veneration.     No  monarch 
on  earth  could  have  evinced  such  con- 
descension as    did   the    Son    of  God  ; 
none   has  been  elevated  to  so  high  a 
rank  in  the  universe  as  the  Redeemer. 
That  the  Son  of  God  should  become  a 
man  ;  that  hi3  visage  should  be  so  disfi- 
gured by  grief  as  to  have  scarcely  the 
aspect  of  a  human  being  ;  that  he  should 
suffer  and  die  as  he  did  ;  and  that  he 
should  be   exalted  as  he  is   over    this 
whole  world,  and  have  the  most  ele- 
vated place  in  the  universe  at  the  right 
hand  of  God,  are  all  events  fitted  to  ex- 
cite the  profoundest  ad  miration. 
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1  Who  hath  believed"' our 6re- 

%v  Jno.  I.  7, 12.    Eph.  I.  18,  19. 
6  hearing,  or,  doctrine. 

1.  TFAo  /i</</i  believed  our  report? 
The  main  design  of  the  prophet  in  all 
this  portion  of  his  prophecy  is,  undoubt- 
edly, to  state  the  fact  that  the  Redeemer 
would  be  greatly  exalted.  See  ch.  lii. 
13,  liii.  12.  Bat  inorder  to  furnish  a 
fair  view  of_his  exaltation,,  it  wns  neces- 
sary alsoto  exhibit  the  depth  of  his 
humiliation,  andthe  intensity  of  his  sor- 
rows, and  also  the  faetrTTVaf,  h«>  wrmLl 
be~rejectecT  by  those  to  whom,  he  jwas 
Bent.  He,  therefore,  in  this  verse,  to  use 
flielanguage  of  Calvin,  breaks  in  ab- 
ruptly upon  the  order  of  his  discourse, 
and  exclaims  that  what  he  had  sadi, 
and  what  he  was  about  to  say,  would 
be  credited  scarcely  by  no  one.  Preli- 
minary to  his  exaltation,  and  to  the  ho- 
nours which  would  be  conferred  on  him, 
he  would  be  rejected  and  despised. 
The  word  report,  rl^ltttt),  denotes  pro- 
perly that  which  is  heard,  tidings,  mes- 
sage, news.  In  the  margin,  it  is  ren- 
dered "  hearing,  or  doctrine."  The 
LXX  render  it,  d*co»} — rumour,  message. 
It  refers  to  the  annunciation,  message, 
or  communication  which  had  been  made 
respecting  the  Messiah.  The  speaker 
here  is  Isaiah,  and  the  word  "  our  "  re- 
fers to  the  fact  that  the  message  of 
Isaiah  and  of  the  other  prophets  had 
been  alike  rejected.  He  groups  himself 
with  the  other  prophets,  and  says  that 
the  annunciation  which  they  had  made 
of  the  Redeemer  had  been  disregarded. 
The  interrogative  form  is  often  assumed 
when  it  is  designed  to  express  a  truth 
with  emphasis ;  and  the  idea  is,  there- 
fore, that  the  message  in  regard  to  the 
Messiah  had  been  rejected,  and  that  al- 
most none  had  credited  and  embraced 
it.  IT  And  to  whom  is  the  arm  of  the 
Lori  revealed  ?  The  arm  is  that  by 
which  we  execute  a  purpose,  and  is  often 
used  as  the  emblem  of  power.  See 
Notes  on  ch.  xxxiii.  2,  xl.  10.     Here  it 

vol.  H. — 12 


port  ?  and  to  whom  *is  the  arm 
of  the  Lord  revealed  ? 

X  John  12.  37.    Rem.  10.  16. 

denotes  the  omnipotence  or  power  ot 
God,  which  would  be  exhibited  thiough 
the  Messiah.  The  sense  is, 'who  has 
perceived  the  power  evinced  in  the 
work  of  the  Redeemer  ?  To  whom  is 
that  power  manifested  which  is  to  be 
put  forth  through  him,  and  in  connec- 
tion with  his  work  I'  It  refers  not  so 
much,  as  it  seems  to  me,  to  his  power 
in  working  miracles,  as  to  the  omnipo- 
tence evinced  in  rescuing  sinners  from 
destruction.  In  the  New  Testan.ent, 
the  Gospel  is  not  unfrequently  called 
"the  power  of  God"  (Rom.  i.  16,  1 
Cor.  i.  18),  for  it  is  that  by  which  God  j 
displays  his  power  in  saving  men  ,S 
The  idea  here  is,  that  comparatively 
few  would  be  brought  under  that  power, 
and  be  benefited  by  it ;  that  is,  in  the 
times,  and  under  the  preaching  of  the 
Messiah.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that 
the  scene  of  this  vision  is  laid  in  the 
midst  of  the  work  of  the  Redeemer. 
The  prophet  sees  him  a  sufferer,  des- 
pised and  rejected.  He  sees  that  few 
come  to  him,  and  embrace  him  as  theii 
Saviour.  He  recalls  the  "  report "  and 
the  announcement  which  he  and  other 
prophets  had  made  respecting  him  ;  he 
remembers  the  record  which  had  been 
made  centuries  before  respecting  the 
Messiah  ;  and  he  asks  with  deep  emo- 
tion, as  if  present  when  the  Redeemer 
lived  and  preached,  who  had  credited 
what  he  and  the  other  prophets  had  said 
of  him.  The  mass  had  rejected  it  all. 
The  passage,  therefore,  had  its  fulfil- 
ment in  the  events  connected  with  the 
ministry  of  the  Redeemer,  and  in  the 
fact  that  he  was  rejected  by  so  many. 
The  Redeemer  was  more  successful  in 
his  work  as  a  preacher  than  L>  common- 
ly supposed,  but  still  it  is  true  that  by 
the  mass  of  the  nation  he  was  despised, 
and  that  the  announcement  which  had 
been  made  of  his  true  ch.nacter  anil 
work  was  rejected. 
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2  For  ne  shall  grow  up  before  ! 
him  as  a  tender  plant,  and  as  a  I 
root  out  of  a  dry  ground ;  he  hath  ! 
no    form   nor    comeliness  ;    and  i 

2.  For  he  shall  grow  up  before  him.  \ 
In  this  verse,  the  prophet  describes  the  j 
humble  appearance  of  the  Messiah,  and 
the  fact  that  there  was  nothing  in  his 
V   personal  aspect  that  corresponded  to  the 
iexpectations   that   had  been  formed  of 
^him  ;  nothing  that  should  lead  them  to 
/  desire  him  as  their  expected  deliverer, 
(     but  every  thing  that  could  induce  them 
\_to  reject  him.    He  would  be  of  so  hum- 
ble  an   origin,  and  with  so  little   that 
was  magnificent  in  his  external  appear- 
ance, that  the  nation  would  despise  him. 
The  word  rendered  "  he  shall  grow  up," 

/'  2??5  ,  from  «"^  ,  means  properly  to  go 
[      up,  to   ascend.     Here  it  evidently  ap- 
\     plies  to  the  Redeemer  as  growing  up  in 
\     the  manner  of  a  shoot  or  sucker  that 
\   springs  out  of  the  earth.    It  means  that 
\  he  would  start,  as  it  were,  from  a  de- 
cayed stock  or  stump,  as  a  shoot  springs 
lup  from  a  root  that  is  apparently  dead, 
lit  does  not  refer  to  his  manner  of  life 
/before  his  entrance  on  the  public  work 
/  of  the  ministry ;  not  to  the  mode  and 
/    Btyle  of  his  education  ;  but  to  his  start- 
/      ing  as  it  were  out  of  a  dry  and  sterile 
/        soil  where  any  growth  could  not  be  ex- 
l         pected,  or  from  a  stump  or  stock  that 
\^\vas     apparently     dead.      See     Notes 
Th.   xi.  1.     The  phrase  "before  him," 
T,:B?  f  refers  to  Jehovah.     He  would 
be  seen  and  observed  by  him,  although 
unknown  to  the   world.     The  eyes  of 
men  would  not  regard  him  as  the  Mes- 
siah while  he  was  growing  up,  but  Je- 
hovah would,   and  his   eye    would  be 
continually  upon  him.     IT  As  a  tender 

plant.  The  word  used  here,  p3lH  ,  from 
p3^  to  suck,  Job  iii.  12  (Cant.  viii.  1. 
Joel  ii.  16),  may  be  applied  either  to  a 
Buckling,  a  sucking  child,  Deut.  xxxii 
25,  Ps.  viii.  3,  or  to  a  sucker,  a  sprout, 
a  shoot  of  a  tree.  Job  viii.  16,  xiv.  7. 
xv.  30.  Ezek.  xvii.  22.  Hos.  xiv.  7. 
Jerome  here  renders  it  virgultum.  The 
LXX  render  it,  "  we  have  made  procla- 
mation as  a  child  before  him."  'Anjy- 


when  we  shall  see  him,  there  ii 
no  beau.y  that  we  should  desire 
him. 


yzi\ajjtv  wf  iraiShv  ivavriov  avrov.  But 
what  idea  they  attached  to  it,  it  is  im- 
possible now  to  say ;  and  equally  so  to 
determine  how  they  came  to  make  such 
a  translation.  .The  Chaldee  also,  leav- 
ing the  idea  that  it  refers  to  the  Mes- 
siah, renders  it,  "  and  the  righteous 
shall  be  magnified  before  him  as  branches 
which  flourish,  ai.v.1  as  the  tree  which 
sends  its  roots  by  the  ountains  of  wa- 
ter ;  thus  shall  the  holy  nation  be  in- 
creased in  the  land."  The  Syriae 
translates  it,  **  he  shall  grow  up  before 
him  as  an  infant."  The  idea  in  the 
passage  is  plain.  It  is,  that  the  Mes- 
siah would  spring  up  as  from  an  ancient 
and  decayed  stock,  like  a  tender  shoot 
or  sucker.  He  would  be  humble  and 
unpretending  in  his  origin,  and  would 
be  such  that  they  who  had  expected  a 
_sp_lendid  prince  would  be  led  to  overlook  , 
and  despise  him.     1T   And   as  a  root.  . 

^T^?"] .  The  word  root  here  is  evi-  i 
dentlyused  by  synecdoche  for  the  sprout 
that  starts  up  from  a  root.  See  Notes 
ch.  xi.  10,  where  the  word  is  used  in 
the  same  sense.  IF  Out  of  a  dry 
ground.  In  a  barren  waste,  or  where 
there  is  no  moisture.  Such  a  sprout  or 
shrub  is  small,  puny,  and  withered  up. 
Such  shrubs  spring  up  in  deserts,  whero 
they  are  stinted  for  want  of  moisture, 
and  they  are  most  striking  objects  to 
represent  that  which  is  humble  and  un- 
!  attractive  in  its  personal  appearance. 
The  idea  here  is,  that  the  Messiah  would 
spring  from  an  ancient  family  decayed, 
but  in  whose  root,  so  to  speak,  there 
would  be  life,  as  there  is  remaining  life 
in  the  stump  of  a  tree  that  is  fallen 
down  ;  but  that  there  would  be  nothing 
in  his  external  appearance  that  would 
attract  attention,  or  meet  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  nation.  Even  then  ha 
would  not  be  like  a  plant  of  vigorous 
growth  supplied  with  abundant  rains, 
and  growing  in  a  rich  and  fertile  soil, 
but  he  would  be  like  the  stinted  growth 
of  the   sands  of  the   desert       '/an  any 
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Ihing  be  more  strikingly  expressive  of 
the  actual  appearance  of  the  Redeemer 
ts  compared  with  the  expectation  of  the 
Jews?  Can  ther?  be  found  any  where 
a  more  striking  fulfilment  of  a  prophe- 
cy than  this  1  And  row  will  the  infidel 
answer  the  argument  ihns  furnished  for 
the  fact  that  Isaiah  was  inspired,  and 
.-that  his  record  was  true  ?  IT  He  hath 
no  form.  That  is,  no  beauty.  He  has 
Z?  not  the  beautiful  form  Which  was  anti- 
/  cipated  ;  the  external  glory  which  it 
was  supposed  he  would  assume.  On  the 
meaning  of  the  word  form,  see  Notes 
ch.  lii.  14.  It  is  several  times  used  in 
the  sense  of  beautiful  form  or  figure. 
Gen.  xxix.  17,  xxxix.  6,  xli.  18.  Deut. 
xxi.  11.  Esth.  ii.  17.  Comp.  1  Sam. 
xvi.  18.  Here  it  means  the  same  as 
beautiful  form  or  apDearance,  andrefers 
to  his  stateoT a^sejx^nt  rather  than  to 
his^qwn  personal  beautvl  There  is  no 
evidence"  that  in  person  he  was  in  any 
way  deformed  or  otherwise  than  beau- 
tiful, except  as  excessive  grief  may  have 
changed  his  natural  aspect.     See   Note 

ch.  lii.  14.  IT  Nor _cmneUness.  TJ«1  . 
This  word  is  translated  honour^jrlary , 
majesty,  Dan.  xi.  'NJ.  UeutTxxxiii.  17. 
P"s7cxlix.  9,  xxix  4 ;  excellency,  Isa. 
xxxv.  2 ;  beauty,  Prov.  xx.  29.  Ps.  ex. 
3.  2  Chron.  xx.  21.  It  may  be  applied 
to  the  countenance,  to  the  general  as- 
pect, or  to  the  ornaments  or  apparel  of 
the  person.  Here  it  refers  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Messiah,  as  having  no- 
thing that  was  answerable  to  their  ex- 
pectations. He  had  no  robes  of  royalty ; 
no  diadem  sparkling  on  his  brow ;  no 
splendid  retinue ;  no  gorgeous  array. 
IT  And  when  we  shall  sec  him.  This 
should  be  connected  with  the  previous 
words,  and  should  be  translated,  "  that 
we  should  regard  him,  or  attentively 
look  upon  him."  The  idea  is,  that 
there  was  in  his  external  appearance  no 
such  beauty  as  to  lead  them  to  look 
with  interest  and  attention  upon  him  ; 
nothing  that  should  attract  them,  as 
men  are  attracted  by  the  dazzling  and 
splendid  objects  of  this  world. — If  they 
Baw  him,  they  immediately  looked  away 
from  him  as  if  he  were  unworthy  of 
their  regard.  IT  There  is  no  beauty 
that  we  should  desire  him.     He  does 


not  appear  in  the  form  which  we  had 
anticipated.  He  does  not  come  with 
the  regal  pomp  and  splendour  which  it 
was  supposed  he  would  assume.  He  if 
apparently  of  humble  rank ;  has  h\i 
attendants,  and  has  disappointed  wholly-"-^ 
the  expectation  of  the  nation.  In  le- 
gard  to  the  personal  appearance  of  the  j 
Redeemer,  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
New  Testament  has  given  us  no  infor- 
mation. Not  a  hint  is  dropped  in  refer- 
ence to  his  height  of  stature,  or  his 
form  ;  respecting  the  colour  of  his  hair, 
his  eyes,  or  his  complexion.  In  all  this, 
on  which  biographers  are  usually  so  full 
and  particular,  the  evangelists  are  whol-  , 
ly  silent.  There  was  evidently  design  / 
in  this ;  and  the  purpose  was  probably/ 
to  prevent  any  painting,  statuary,  or 
figure  of  the  Redeemer,  that  would  have 
any  claim  to  being  regarded  as  correct 
or  true.  As  it  stancs  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, there  is  just  the  veil  of  obscu- 
rity thrown  over  this  whole  subject 
which  is  most  favourable  for  the  contem- 
plation of  the  incarnate  Deity.  We  are 
told  that  he  was  a  man  ;  we  are  told  also 
that  he  was  God.  The  image  to  the 
mind's  eye  is  as  obscure  in  the  one  case 
as  the  other  ;  and  in  both,  we  are  direct 
ed  to  his  moral  beauty,  his  holiness  and 
benevolence,  as  objects  of  contempla- 
tion, rather  than  to  his  external  appear- 
ance or  form.  It  may  be  added  that 
there  is  no  authentic  information  in  re- 
gard to  his  appearance  that  has  come 
down  to  us  by  tradition.  All  the  works 
of  sculptors  and  painters  in  attempting 
to  depict  his  form  are  the  mere  works  of 
fancy,  and  are  undoubtedly  as  unlike 
the  glorious  reality  as  they  are  contrary 
to  the  spirit  and  intention  of  the  Bible. 
There  is,  indeed,  a  letter  extant  which 
is  claimed  by  some  to  have  been  writ- 
ten by  Publius  Lentulus,  to  the  emperor 
Tiberius,  in  the  time  when  the  Saviour 
lived,  and  which  gives  a  description  of 
his  personal  appearance.  As  this  is  the 
only  legend  of  antiquity  which  even 
claims  to  be  a  description  of  his  person, 
and  as  it  is  often  printed  and  is  regard- 
ed as  a  curiosity,  it  may  not  be  impro- 
per here  to  present  it  Th  a  note.*     This 

*  "  There  has  a  man  api>eared  here,  who  u 
still  living   named  Jesus  Christ,  whose  power  ii 
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3  He  is  despised  and  rejected 
'of  men ;  a  man  of  sorrows,  and 
acquainted  "with  grief :  and  7we 

X  Luke  23.  18,  &c.  a  Keb.  4.  15. 

letter  is  pronounced  by  Calmet  to  be 
spurious,  and  it  has  been  abundantly 
proved  to  be  so  by  Prof.  Robinson. 
See  Bib.  Repos.  Vol.  ii.  pp.  3G7-393. 
The  main  arguments  against  its  authen- 
ticity, and  which  entirely  settle  the  ques- 
tion, are*  (1.)  The  discrepancies  and 
contradictions  which  exist  in  the  various 
copies.  (2.)  The  fact  that  in  the  time 
of  the  Saviour,  when  the  epistle  pur- 
ports to  have  been  written,  it  can  be 
demonstrated  that  no  such  man  as 
Publius  Lentulus  was  governor  of  Ju- 
dea,  or  had  any  such  office  there  as  is 
claimed  for  him  in  the  inscriptions  to 
the  epistle.  (3.)  That  for  fifteen  hun- 
dred years  no  such  epistle  is  quoted  or 
referred  to  by  any  writer — a  fact  which 
could  not  have  occurred  if  any  such 
epistle  had  been  in  existence.  (4.)  That 
the  style  of  the  epistle  is  not  such  as  an 
enlightened  Roman  would  have  used, 
but  is  such  as  an  ecclesiastic  would 
have  employed.  (5.)  That  the  con- 
tents of  the  epistle  are  such  as  a  Roman 
icould  not  have  used  of  one  who  was  a 
Jew.  See  these  arguments  presented 
in  detail  in  the  place  above  referred  to. 

extraordinary.  He  has  the  title  given  to  him  of 
the  great  prophet ;  his  disciples  call  him  the  Son 
of  God.  He  raises  the  dead,  and  heals  all  sorts 
of  diseases.  He  is  a  tali,  well  proportioned  man  ; 
there  is  an  air  of  serenity  in  his  countenance, 
which  attracts  at  once  the  love  and  reverence  of 
those  who  see  him.  His  hair  is  of  the  colour  of 
new  wine  ;  from  the  roots  to  his  ears,  and  from 
thence  to  the  shoulders,  it  is  curled,  and  falls 
down  to  the  lowest  part  of  them.  Upon  the 
forehead  it  parts  in  two,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Nazarenes.  His  forehead  is  Hat  and  fair,  his 
face  without  any  defect,  and  adorned  with  a 
very  graceful  Vermillion  ;  his  air  is  majestic  and 
agreeable.  His  nose  and  his  mouth  are  very  well 
proportioned  ;  and  his  beard  is  thick  and  forked, 
of  the  colour  of  his  hair  ;  his  eyes  are  gray  and 
extremely  lively ;  in  his  reproufs  he  is  terrible, 
bat  in  his  exhortations  and  instructions  amiable 
fcnd  courteous  ;  there  is  something  wonderfully 
charming  ii  his  face,  with  a  mixture  of  gravity. 
lie  is  never  seen  to  laugh,  but  he  has  been  ob- 
served to  weep.  He  is  very  straight  in  stature  ; 
ois  hands  are  large  and  spreading,  and  his  arms 
rery  beautiful.  He  talks  little,  but  with  great 
fravity,  and  is  the  handsomest  man  in  the 
*r*>rld."     Bib.  Repos.  Vol.  ii.  p.  338. 


hid  as  it  were  out  faces  from  him; 
he  was  despised,  and  we  esteem- 
ed  him  not. 

7  as  an  hiding  of  faces  from  him,  or,  fremiti 
or,  he,  hid  as  it  ivere  his  face  from  us. 

It  may  he  added,  that  this  is  the  onlj 
prtended  account  which  has  come  down 
to  us  respecting  the  personal  appearance 
of  the  Saviour,  except  the  fable  that 
Christ  sent  his  portrait  to  Abgar  king 
of  Edessa  in  reply  to  a  letter  which  he 
had  sent  requesting  him  to  come  and 
heal  him  ;  and  the  equally  fabulous  1c 
gend  that  the  impression  of  his  counte- 
nance was  left  upon  the  handkerchiel 
of  the  holy  Veronica. 

3.  He  is  despised.  This  requires  no 
explanation  ;  and  it  needs  no  comment 
to  show  that  it  was  fulfilled.  The  Re- 
deemer was  eminently  the  object  of 
contempt  and  scorn  alike  by  the  Phari- 
sees, the  Sadducees,  and  the  Romans. 
In  his  life  on  earth  it  was  so  ;  in  his 
death  it  was  still  so ;  and  since  then 
his  name  and  person  have  been  exten- 
sively the  object  of  contempt.  Nothing 
is  a  more  striking  fulfilment  of  this  than 
the  conduct  of  the  Jews  at  the  present 
day.  The  very  name  of  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth excites  contempt;  and  they  join 
with  their  fathers  who  rejected  him  in 
heaping  on  him  every  term  indicative 
of  scorn.  IT  Bejected  of  men.  This 
phrase  is  full  of  meaning,  and  in  three 
words  states  the  whole  history  of  man 
in  regard  to  his  treatment  of  the  Re- 
deemer. The  name  "  the  rejected  of 
men,"  will  express  all  the  melancholy 
history  ; — rejected  by  the  Jews  ;  by  the 
rich  ;  the  great  and  the  learned  ;  by  the 
mass  of  men  of  every  grade,  and  age, 
and  rank.  No  prophecy  was  ever  more 
strikingly  fulfilled  ;  none  could  condense 
more  significancy  into  feAV  words.  In 
regard  to  the  exact  sense  of  the  phrase, 
interpreters  have  varied.  Jerome  ren- 
ders it, '  novissimum  virorum' — the  last 
of  men;  i.  e.  the  most  abject  and  con- 
temptible of  mankind.  The  LXX,  "  his 
appearance  is  dishonoured  uripov  and 
defective  ex\eTvav  more  than  the  sons  of 
men."  The  Chaldee,  "  he  is  indeed 
despised,  but  he  shall  take  away  the 
glory  of  all  kings;  they  arc  infiim  and 
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Bad,  as  if  exposed  to  all  calamities  and 
sorrows.'  Some  render  it, '  most  abject 
of  msn,'  and  they  refer  to  Job  xix.  14, 
where  the  same  word  is  used  to  denote 

those  friends  who  forsake  the  unfortunate. 
The  word  ^jn,  used  here,  is  derived 
from  the  verb  ?T?>  which  means  to 
cease,  to  leave  off,  to  desist;  derived, 
says  Gesenius  (Lex.),  from  the  idea  of 
becoming  languid,  flaccid  ;  and  thence 
transferred  to  the  act  of  ceasing  from 
labour.  It  means  usually,  to  cease,  to 
desist  from,  to  leave,  to  let  alone.  See 
Isa.  ii.  22.  1  Kings  xxii.  6-15.  Job  vii. 
15,  x.  20.  According  to  Gesenius,  the 
word  here  means  to  be  left,  to  be  des- 
titute, or  forsaken ;  and  the  idea  is,  that 
he  was  forsaken  of  men.  According 
to  Hengstenberg  (Christol.)  it  means 
"  the  most  abject  of  men," — he  who 
ceases  from  men,  who  ceases  to  belong 
to  the  number  of  men  ;  i.  e.  who  is  the 
most  abject  of  men.  Castellio  renders 
it,  "  minus  quam  homo,"  less  than  a 
man.  Jun.  and  Tremell.  "  abjectissimus 
virorum,"  the  most  abject  of  men.  Gro- 
tius,  "  rejected  of  men."  Symmachus, 
tXri^torroj  dvtptiv,  the  least  of  men.  The 
idea  is,  undoubtedly,  somehow  that  of 
ceasing  from  men,  or  from  being  re- 
garded as  belonging  to  men.  There 
was  a  ceasing,  or  a  withdrawing  of  that 
which  usually  appertains  to  man,  and 
which  belongs  to  him.  And  the  thought 
probably  is,  that  he  was  not  only  "  des- 
pised," but  that  there  was  an  advance 
on  that — there  was  a  censing  to  treat 
him  as  if  be-^raihlvurhan  feelings;  and 
wa*5~ in  any j^y3^nil^_  to  human  lel- 
lowship  anoT~sympathy.  "It  does  not 
refer,  therefore,  so  much  to  the  active 
means  employed  to  reject  him,  as  to  the 
fact  that  he  was  regarded  as  cut  off  from 
man;  and  the  idea  is  not  essentially 
different  from  this,  trnt  he  was  the  most 
tibject  and  vile  of  mortals  in  the  estima- 
tion of  other?, — so  vile  as  not_to_bedfiejn- 
ed  worthy  of  the  treaTment__du£  to  the 
loivestoTmen.  This  idea  has  been  sub- 
stantially expressed  in  the  Syriac  transla- 
tion. IT  A  man  of  sorrows.  What  a  beau- 
tiful expression !  A  man  who  was  so  sad 
and  sorrowful ;  whose  life  was  so  full  of 
offerings,  that  it  might  be  said  that  that 


was  the  characteristic  of  the  man.  A 
similar  phraseology  occurs  in  Prov.  xxix. 
l,"He  that  being  often  reproved,"  in 
the  margin,  "  a  man  of  reproofs;"  in  tha 
Heb.  "  a  man  of  chastisements,"  that  is, 
a  man  who  i3  often  chastised.  Comp. 
Dan.  x.  11,  "O  Daniel,  a  man  greatly 
beloved,"  Marg.  as  in  Heb.  "  a  man  of 
desires ;"  i.  e.  a  man  greatly  desired. 
Here,  the  expression  means  that  his  life 
was  characterized  by  sorrows.  How  re- 
markably this  was  fulfilled  in  the  life  of 
the  Redeemer,  it  is  not  necessary  to  at- 
tempt to  show.    IT  And  acquainted  with 

grief — ^Fl  ^T^  "  and  knowing  grief." 
The  word  rendered  "  grief,"  means  usu- 
ally sickness,  disease ,_Deut.  vii.  15, 
xxvii.  61,  Isa.  i.  5;  but  it  also  means 
anxiety,  affliction.  Eccl.  v.  16 ;  and  then 
any  evil  or  calamity,  Eccl.  vi.  2.  M  my 
of  the  old  interpreters  explain  it  a9 
meaning,  that  he  was  known  or  distin- 
guished by  disease  ;  that  is,  affected  by 
it  in  a  remarkable  manner.  So  Symm. 
yvu)<TT6s  v6<j(o.  Jerome  (Vulg.)  renders  it, 
scientem  infirmitatem.  The  LXX  ren- 
der the  whole  clause,  "  a  man  in  afflic, 
tion,  lv  nXnyt},  and  knowing  to  bear 
languor,  or  disease,"  tidus  tyipuv  ndXaxiav. 
But  if  the  word  here  means  disease,  it  ig 
only  a  figurative  designation  of  severe 
sufferings  both  of  body  and  of  soul. 
Hengstenberg,  Koppe,  and  Ammon,  sup- 
pose that  the  figure  is  taken  from  the 
leprosy,  which  was  not  only  one  of  the 
most  severe  of  all  diseases,  but  was  in  a 
special  manner  regarded  as  a  divine 
judgment.  They  suppose  that  many 
of  the  expressions  which  follow  may  be 
explained  with  reference  to  this.  Comp 
Heb.  iv.  15.  The  idea  is,  that  he  wag 
familiar  with  sorrow  and  calamity.  It 
does  not  mean,  as  it  seems  to  me,  that 
he  was  to  be  himself  sick  and  diseased  ; 
but  that  he  was  to  be  subject  to  various 
kinds  of  calamity,  and  that  it  was  to  be 
a  characteristic  of  his  life  that  he  wag 
familiar  with  it.  He  was  intimate  with 
it.  He  knew  it  personally  ;  he  knew  it 
in  others.  He  lived  in  the  midst  of 
scenes  of  sorrow,  and  he  became  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  its  various  forms, 
and  with  its  evils.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  the  Redeemer  was  himself  sick  at 
any  time — which  is   remarkable — bul 
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4  Surely  he    hath  borne  our 
griefs,  and  carried  our  sorrows: 


there  is  evidence  in  abundance  that  he 
was  familiar  with  all  kinds  of  sorrow, 
unci  that  his  own  life  was  a  life  of  grief. 
It  And  wc  hid  as  it  were  our  faces  from 
him.  There  is  here  great  variety  of 
interpretation  and  of  translation.  The 
margin  reads,  "  as  an  hiding  of  faces 
from  him,  or  from  us;  or,  he  hid  as  it 
were  his  face  from  us."  The  Hebrew 
is,  literally,  "  and  as  the  hiding  of  faces 
from  him,  or  from  it ;"  and  Hengstenberg 
explains  it  as  meaning,  '  he  was  as  an 
hiding  of  the  face  before  it ;'  that  is,  as 
a  thing  or  person  before  whom  a  man 
covers  his  face  because  he  cannot  bear 
ihe  disgusting  sight.  Jerome  (Vulg.) 
renders  it,  "  his  face  was  as  it  were  hid- 
den and  despised."  The  LXX,  "  for 
his  countenance  was  turned  away," 
aiTKarpazrai.  The  Chaldee,  "  and  when 
he  took  away  his  countenance  of  majesty 
from  us,  we  were  despised  and  reputed 
as  nothing."  Interpreters  have  explained 
it  in  various  ways.  1.  "  He  was  as  one 
who  hides  his  face  before  us ;"  alluding, 
as  they  suppose,  to  the  Mosaic  law, 
which  required  lepers  to  cover  their 
faces,  Lev.  iii.  45,  or  to  the  custom  of 
covering  the  face  in  mourning,  or  for 
shame.  2.  Others  explain  it  as  mean- 
ing, "  as  one  before  whom  is  the  cover- 
ing of  the  face,"  i.  e.  before  whom  a 
man  covers  the  face  from  shame  or  dis- 
gust. So  Gesenius.  3.  Others,  "  he 
was  as  one  causing  to  conceal  the  face," 
;  e.  he  induced  others  to  cover  the  face 
before  him.  His  sufferings  were  so  ter- 
rible as  to  induce  them  to  turn  away. 
So  J.  H.  Michaelis.  The  idea  seems  to 
be,  that  he  was  as  one  from  whom  men 
hide  their  faces,  or  turn  away.  This 
might  either  arise  from  a  sight  of  his 
sufferings,  as  being  so  offensive  tha>;  they 
would  turn  away  in  pain — as  in  the  Case 
of  a  leper;  or  it  might  be,  that  he  was 
bo  much  an  object  of  contempt,  and  so 
unlike  what  they  expected,  thai;  they 
would  hide  their  faces  and  turn  away 
2n  scorn.  This  latter  1  s^pose  to  be 
lie  meaning ;  and  that  I      .dea  is,  that 


'yet  we  did  esteem  him  stricken 
smitten  of  God,  and  afflicted. 

b  Matt.  26.  37. 

he  was  s<  unlike  what  they  hau  expect- 
ed that  tl  ey  hid  their  faces  in  affected 
or  real  ccntempt.  IT  And  we  esteemed 
him  not.  That  is,  we  esteemed  him 
as  nothing;  we  sel_iip  value  on_him. 
In  order  to  give  greater  energy  to  a 
declaration,  the  Hebrews  frequently  ex- 
press a  thing  positively  and  then  nega- 
tively. The  prophet  had  said  that  they 
held  him  in  positive  contempt ;  he  here 
says  that  they  did  not  regard  him  ag 
worthy  of  their  notice.  He  here  speaks 
in  the  name  of  his  nation — as  one  ol 
the  Jewish  people.  '  We,  the  Jews, 
the  nation  to  whom  he  was  sent,  did 
not  esteem  him  as  the  Messiah,  or  a9 
worthy  of  our  affection  or  regard.' 

4.  Surely.  This  is  an  exceedingly 
important  verse,  and  is  one  that  is  at- 
tended with  considerable  difficulty,  from 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  quoted  in  the 
New  Testament.  The  general  sense, 
as  it  stands  in  the  Hebrew,  is  not  in- 
deed difficult.  It  is  immediately  con- 
nected in  signification  with  the  previous 
verse.  The  meaning  is,  that  those  who 
had  despised  and  rejected  the  Messiah, 
had  greatly  erred  in  contemning  him  on 
account  of  his  sufferings  and  humilia- 
tion. '  We  turned  away  from  him  in 
horror  and  contempt.  We  supposed 
that  he  was  suffering  on  account  of 
some  great  sin  of  his  own.  But  in  this 
we  erred.  It  was  not  for  his  sins  but 
for  ours.  It  was  not  that  he  was  smit- 
ten of  God  for  his  own  sins — as  if  he 
had  been  among  the  worst  of  mortals — ■ 
but  it  was  because  he  had  taken  our 
sins,  and  was  suffering  for  them.  The 
very  thing  therefore  that  gave  offence  tc 
us,  and  which  made  us  turn  away  from 
him,  constituted  the  most  important  part 
of  his  work,  and  was  really  the  occasion 
of  highest  gratitude.'  It  is  an  acknow- 
ledgment that  they  had  erred,  and  a 
confession  of  that  portion  of  the  na- 
tion which  would  be  made  sensible 
of  their  error,  that  they  had  judged 
improperly  of  the  character  of  the 
sufferer.     The  word  rendered  '  surely, 
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*■?*$>  Vulg.  vere,  is  sometimes  a  par- 
ticle strongly  affirming,  meaning  truly, 
of  a  certain  truth.  Gen.  xxviii.  16. 
Ex.  ii.  14.  Jer.  viii.  8.  Sometimes  it  is 
an  adversative  particle  meaning  but  yet. 
Ps.  xxxi.  23.  Isa.  xlix.  24.  It  is  prob- 
ably used  in  that  sense  here,  meaning, 
that  though  he  was  despised  by  them, 
yet  he  was  worthy  of  their  esteem  and 
confidence,  for  he  had  borne  their  griefs. 
He  was  not  suffering  for  any  sins  of  his 
own,  but  in  a  cause  which,  so  far  from 
rendering  him  an  object  of  contempt, 
made  him  worthy  of  their  highest  re- 
gard. IT  He  hath  borne.  &^3  ndsa. 
Vulg.    tulit.      LXX,   (j)iptty   he    bears- 

Chald.  "he  prayed,  ^"^l,  far,  or  on 
account  of  our  sins."  Castellio,  '  tulit 
ac  toleravit.'  In  these  versions,  the 
sense  is  that  of  sustaining,  bearing,  up- 
holding, carrying,  as  when  one  removes 
a  burden  from  the  shoulders  of  another 
and  places  it  on  his  own.  The  word 
K^3  means  properly  to  take  up,  to  lift, 
to  raise.  Gen.  vii.  17,  "  The  waters 
increased  and  lifted  up  the  ark."  xxix. 
1,  "  And  Jacob  lifted  up  his  feet  (see 
the  margin)  and  came."  Hence  it  is 
applied  to  lifting  up  a  standard,  Jer.  iv. 
6, 1.  2  ;  to  lifting  up  the  hand,  Deut. 
xxxii.  40  ;  to  lifting  up  the  head,  Job  x. 
15.  2  Kings  xxv.  27  ;  to  lifting  up  the 
eyes,  Gen.  xiii.  10,  et  sacpe  ;  to  lifting 
up  the  voice,  &e.  It  then  means  to 
bear,  to  carry,  as  an  infant  in  the  arms, 
Isa.  xlvi.  3  ;  as  a  tree  does  its  fruit, 
Ezek.  xvii.  8,  or  as  a  field  its  produce, 
Ps.  lxx.  3.  Gen.  xii.  6.  Hence  to  en- 
dure, suffer,  permit,  Job  xxi.  3.  "  Bear 
with  me,  suffer  me  and  I  will  speak." 
Hence  to  bear  the  sin  of  any  one,  to 
take  upon  one's  self  the  suffering  which 
is  due  to  sin.  See  Notes  on  ver.  12  of 
this  chapter.  Comp.  Ezek.  xviii.  19, 20. 
Lev.  v.  1,  17,  xvii.  16,  xx.  19,  xxiv.  15. 
Num.  v.  31,  ix.  13,  xiv.  34,  xxx.  16. 
Hence  to  bear  chastisement,  or  punish- 
ment, Job.  xxxiv.  31.  "I  have  borne 
chastisement,  I  will  not  offend  any 
more."  It  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of 
laking  away  the  sin  of  any  one,  expiat- 
.ng,  or  procuring  pardon,  Lev.  x.  17. 
Ps  xxxiii.  5,  lxxxv.  3.  Job  vii.  21.  Gen. 


I.  17.  In  all  cases  there  is  the  idea  of 
lifting,  sustaining,  taking  up,  and  con- 
veying away,  as  by  carrying  a  burden. 
It  is  not  simply  removing,  bui  it  is  re- 
moving somehow  by  lifting,  or  carry- 
ing ;  that  is,  either  by  an  act  of  power 
or  by  so  taking  them  on  one's  own  self 
as  to  sustain  and  carry  them.  If  ap- 
plied to  sin,  it  means  that  a  man  must 
bear  the  burden  of  the  punishment  of 
his  own  sin,  or  that  the  suffering  which 
is  due  to  sin  is  taken  up  and  borne  by 
another.  If  applied  to  diseases,  as  m 
Matt.  viii.  17,  it  must  mean  that  he, a? 
were,  lifted  them  up  and  bore  them  away. 
It  cannot  mean  that  the  Saviour  lite 
rally  took  those  sicknesses  on  himsell, 
and  became  sick  in  the  place  c c  the  sick, 
became  a  leper  in  the  place  of  he  leper, 
or  was  himself  possessed  with  an  evil 
spirit  in  the  place  of  those  who  were  pos- 
sessed (Matt.  viii.  16),  but  it  must 
mean  that  he  took  them  away  by  his 
power,  and,  as  it  were,  lifted  them  up, 
and  removed  them.  So  when  it  is  said 
(Isa.  liii.  12)  that  he  "  bare  the  sins  of 
many,"  it  cannot  mean  literally  that  he 
took  those  sins  on  himself  in  any  such 
sense  as  that  he  became  a  sinner,  but 
only  that  he  so  took  them  upon  himself 
as  to  remove  from  the  sinner  the  expo- 
sure to  punishment,  and  to  bear  himscl* 
whatever  was  necessary  as  a  proper  ex- 
pression of  the  evil  of  sin.  Peter  un- 
doubtedly makes  an  allusion  to  this  pas- 
sage (liii.  12)  when  he  says  (1  Pet.  ii. 
24),  "  Who  his  own  self  bare  our  sins 
in  his  own  body  on  the  tree."  See 
Notes  on  ver.  12.  Matthew  (viii.  17) 
has  translated  it  by  iXafie,  he  took,  a 
word  which  does  not  differ  in  significa- 
tion essentially  from  that  used  by  Isaiah. 
It  is  almost  exactly  the  same  word  which 
is  used  by  Symmachus,  dvcXa.Ss  IT  Our 
griefs.  The  word  here  used  ^H  means 

properly  sickness,  disease,  anxiety,  af- 
fliction. It  does  not  refer  to  sins,  bui 
to  sufferings.  It  is  translated  sickness, 
Deut.  xxviii.  61,  vii.  15.  2  Chron.  xxi. 
15.  1  Kings  xvii.  17  ;  disease,  Ecel.  vi. 
2.  2  Chron.  xxi-  18,  xvi.  12.  Ex.  xv. 
26  ;  grief,  Isa.  liii.  3,  4.  Comp.  Jer. 
xvi.  4.  It  is  never  in  our  version  ren« 
dered  sin,  and  never  used  to  denote  sh? 
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"  In  ninety-three  instances "  says  Dr. 
Magee  (on  Atonement  and  Sacrifice,  p. 
229,  Ed.  N.  Y.  1813),  "  in  which  the 
word  here  translated  (by  the  LXX) 
dfiLtprlai,  or  its  kindred  verb  is  found  in 
the  Old  Testament  in  any  sense  that  is 
not  entirely  foreign  from  the  passage 
before  us,  there  occurs  but  this  one  in 
fcmich  the  word  is  so  rendered  ;  it  be- 
ing in  all  other  cases  expressed  by 
acrOweia^  fiaXaxla,  or  some  word  denoting 
bodily  disease."  "  That  the  Jews,"  he 
adds,  "  considered  this  passage  as  refer- 
ring to  bodily  diseases  appears  from 
Whitby,  and  Lightfoot.  Hor.  Heb.  on 
Matt.  viii.  17."  It  is  rendered  in  the 
Vulgate,  "  languores" — our  infirmities ; 
in  the  Chaldee,  "  he  prayed  for  our 
sins  ;"  Castellio  renders  it," morbus" — 
diseases  ;  and  so  Junius  and  Tremelli- 
us.  The  LXX  have  rendered  it,  in  this 
place,  a//uf>riuff,  sins ;  though  from  what 
Dr.  Kennicott  has  advanced  in  his  Diss. 
Gen.  §  79,  Dr.  Magee  thinks  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  this  is  a  corruption 
which  has  crept  into  the  later  copies  of 
the  Greek.  A  few  Greek  MSS.  of  the 
Septuagint  also  read  it  dzQeveins,  and  one 
HaXaxias.  Matthew  (viii.  17)  has  ren- 
dered it  dadeveias — infirmities,  and  in- 
tended no  doubt  to  apply  it  to  the  fact 
that  the  Lord  Jesus  healed  diseases,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Matthew  has 
used  the  passage,  not  by  way  of  accom- 
modation, but  in  the  true  sens*  in  which 
it  is  used  by  Isaiah  ;  and  that  it  means 
that  the  Messiah  would  take  upon  him- 
self the  infirmities  of  men,  and  would 
remove  their  sources  of  grief.  It  does 
not  refer  here  to  the  fact  that  he  would 
take  their  sins.  That  is  stated  in  other 
places.  Vs.  6,  12.  But  it  means  that 
he  was  so  afflicted,  that  he  seemed  to 
nave  taken  upon  himself  the  sicknesses 
and  sorrows  of  the  world  ;  and  taking 
them  upon  himself  he  would  bear  them 
away.  I  understand  this,  therefore,  as 
expressing  the  two-fold  idea  that  he  be- 
came deeply  afflicted  for  us,  and  that, 
being  thus  afflicted  for  us,  he  was  able 
to  carry  away  our  sorrow's.  In  part  this 
would  be  done  by  his  miraculous  power 
in  healing  diseases,  as  mentioned  by 
Matthew ;  in  part  by  the  influence  of 
his  religion,  in  enabling  men  to  bear  ca- 


lamity, and  in  drying  up  th :  fountain! 
of  sorrow.  Matthew,  then,  it  is  believ- 
ed, has  quoted  this  passage  exactly  in 
the  sense  in  which  it  was  used  by  Isai- 
ah ;  and  if  so,  it  should  not  be  adduced 
to  prove  that  he  bore  the  sins  of  men — 
true  as  is  that  doctrine,  and  certainly  as 
it  has  been  affirmed  in  other  parts  of 
this  chapter.  IT  And  carried.  52D 
sabhal.  This  word  means  properly  to 
carry  as  a  burden ;  to  be  laden  with, 
&c.  Isa.  xlvi.  4,  7.  Gen.  xlix.  15.  It 
is  applied  to  carrying  burdens,  Eccl.  xii. 
5.  1  Kings  v.  15.  2  Chror*.  ii.  2.  Neh. 
iv.  10,  17.  The  verb  with  jts  deriva- 
tive noun  occurs  in  twenty-six  places  in 
the  Old  Testament,  twenty-three  of 
which  relate  to  carrying  burdens,  two 
others  relate  to  sins,  and  the  other  (Lam. 
v.  7)  is  rendered,  "  We  have  borne  their 
iniquities."  The  primary  idea  is  un- 
doubtedly that  of  carrying  a  burden  ; 
lifting  it,  and  bearing  it  in  this  manner. 
IT  Our  sorrows.     The  word  used  here, 

3K29,  from  ^3  to  have  pain,  sorrow, 
to  grieve,  or  be  sad,  means  properly 
pain,  sorrow,  grief.  In  the  Old  Testa- 
ment it  is  rendered  sorrow  and  sorroics; 
Isa.  lxv.  14.  Eccl.  i.  18.  Lam.  i.  12-18. 
Jer.  xlv.  3,  xxx.  15  ;  grief,  Job  xvi.  6. 
Ps.  lxix.  26.  2  Chron.  vi.  29  ;  pain,  Jer 
xv.  18.  Job  xxxiii.  19.  Jer.  Ii.  8.  Per- 
haps the  proper  difference  between  this 
word  and  the  word  translated  griefs  is, 
that  this  refers  to  pains  of  the  mind, 
that  of  the  body ;  this  to  anguish,  anx- 
iety, or  trouble  of  the  soul  ;  that  to  bod- 
ily infirmity  and  disease.  Kennicott 
affirms  that  the  word  here  used  is  to  be. 
regarded  as  applicable  to  griefs  anj  dis- 
tresses of  the  mind.  "  It  is  evidently  so 
interpreted,"  says  Dr.  Magee  (p.  220), 
"  Ps.  xxxii.  10,  Many  sorkows  shall  be 
to  the  wicked  ;  and  again,  Ps.  lxix.  29, 
But  I  am  poor  and  sorrowful  ;  and 
again  Prov.  xiv.  13,  The  heart  is  sor- 
rowful ;  and  Eccl.  i.  18,  He  that  in- 
creaseth  knowledge  increaseth  sorrow  ; 
and  so  Eccl.  ii.  18.  Isa.  lxv.  14.  Jer. 
xxx.  15."  Agreeably  to  this  the  word 
is  translated  by  Lowth,  in  our  coi.imon 
version,  and  most  of  the  early  English 
versions,  sorrows.  The  Vulgate  ren- 
ders it   dolores /    the   LXX,    'for    ua 
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dSwarat  he  is  in  sorrc  w,'  i.  e.  is  deeply 
grieved,  or  afflicted.  The  phrase,  there- 
fore, properly  seems  to  mean  that  he 
took  upon  himself  the  mental  sorrows 
of  men.  He  not  only  took  their  diseas- 
es, and  bore  them  away,  but  he  also  took 
or  bore  their  mental  griefs.  That  is,  he 
subjected  himself  to  the  kind  of  mental 
Borrow  which  was  needful  in  order  to  re- 
move them.  The  word  which  is  used 
by  Matthew  (viii.  17), in  the  translation 
of  this,  is  v6<tovs.  This  word  (w5<™$) 
means  properly  sickness,  disease  (Matt, 
iv.  23  24,  ix.  35) ;  but  it  is  also  used  in 
a  metaphorical  sense  for  pain,  sorrow, 
evil.  Bob.  Lex.  In  this  sense  it  is  pro- 
bable that  it  was  designed  to  be  used 
by  Matthew.  He  refers  to  the  general 
subject  of  human  ills  ;  to  the  sicknesses, 
sorrows,  pains,  and  trials  of  life  ;  and  he 
evidently  means,  in  accordance  with 
Isaiah,  that  he  took  them  on  himself. 
He  was  afflicted  for  them.  He  under- 
took the  work  of  removing  them.  Part 
he  removed  by  direct  miracle — as  sick- 
ness ; — part  he  removed  by  removing 
the  cause — by  taking  away  sin  by  the 
sacrifice  of  himself — thus  removing  the 
source  of  all  ills  ;  and  in  regard  to  all, 
he  furnished  the  means  of  removing 
them  by  his  own  example  and  instruc- 
tions, and  by  the  great  truths  which  he 
revealed  as  topics  of  consolation  and 
support.  On  this  important  passage  see 
Magee  on  Atonement  and  Sacrifice,  pp. 
227-262.  11  Yet  we  did  esteem  him 
stricken.  Lowth, "  yet  we  thought  him 
judicially  stricken."  Noyes,  "  we  es- 
teemed him  stricken  from  above."  Je- 
rome (Vulg.),  "  we  thought  him  to  be  a 
leper."  The  LXX  render  it,  "  we  con- 
sidered him  being  in  trouble  (or  in  la- 
bour, Iv  ttoi/w)  and  under  a  stroke  (or 
in  a  plague  or  divine  jndgment,  iv 
TrXriytj),  and  in  affliction.  Chaldee, 
"  we  thought  him  wounded,  smitten 
from  >he  presence  of  God,  and  afflict- 
ed." The  general  idea  is,  that  they 
tfhought  he  was  subjected  to  great  and 
revere  punishment  by  God  for  his  sins, 
cr  regarded  him  as  an  object  of  divine 
disapprobation.  They  inferred  that  one 
who  was  so  abject  and  so  despised  ;  who 
Buffered  so  much  and  so  long,  must  have 
been  abandoned  by  God  to  judicial  suf- 
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ferings,  and  that   he  was  experiencing 

the  proper  result  and  effect  of  his  own 
sins.     The   word  rendered  "  stricken," 

?^3,  means  properly  struck,  or  smitten. 
It  is  applied  sometimes  to  the  plague,  or 
the  leprosy,  as  an  act  by  which  God 
smites  suddenly,  and  destroys  men.  1 
Sam.vi.9.  Job  xix.  21.  Ps.  lxxiii.  5. 
Gen.  xii.  17.  Ex.  xi.  1.  Lev.  xiii.  3,9 
20,  and  very  often  elsewhere.  Jerome  ex- 
plains explains  it  here  by  the  word  lep- 
rous ;  and  many  cf  the  ancient  Jews 
derived  from  this  word  the  idea  that  the 
Messiah  would  be  afflicted  with  the 
leprosy.  Probably  the  idea  which  the 
word  would  convey  to  tbose  who  were 
accustomed  to  read  the  Jld  Testament 
in  Hebrew  would  be,  that  he  was  af- 
flicted or  smitten  in  some  way  corres- 
ponding to  the  plague  or  the  leprosy  ; 
and  as  these  were  regarded  as  special 
and  direct  divine  judgments,  the  ides 
would  be  that  he  would  be  smitten  judi 
cially  by  God,  or  be  exposed  to  his  dis 
pleasure  and  his  curse.  It  is  to  be  par 
ticularly  observed  here  that  the  prophet 
does  not  say  that  he  would  thus  be  in 
fact  smitten,  accursed,  and  abandoned 
by  God  ;  but  only  that  lie  would  be  thus 
esteemed,  or  thought,  scil.  by  the  Jews 
who  rejected  him  and  put  him  to  death. 
It  is  not  here  said  that  he  was  such. 
Indeed  it  is  very  strongly  implied  that 
he  was  not,  since  the  prophet  here  is  in- 
troducing them  as  confessing  their  er- 
ror, and  saying  that  they  were  mista- 
ken. He  was,  say  they,  bearing  our 
sorrows,  not  suffering  for  his  own  sins. 
IT  Smitten  of  God.  Not  that  he  was 
actually  smitten  of  God,  but  we  esteem- 
ed him  so.  We  treated  him  as  one 
whom  we  regarded  as  being  under  the 
divine  malediction,  and  we  therefore  re- 
jected him.  We  esteemed  him  to  be 
smitten  by  God,  and  we  acted  as  if  such 
an  one  should  be  rejected  and  contemn- 
ed. The  word  here  used,  H33,  mcana 
to  smite,  to  strike,  and  is  sometimes  em- 
ployed to  denote  divine  judgment,  as  it 
is  here.  Thus  it  means  to  smite  with 
blindness,  Gen.  xix.  11  ;  with  the  pesti« 
lence,  Num.  xiv.  12  ;  with  emerods,  i 
Sam.  v.  6  ;  with  destruction,  spoken  o 
a  land,  Mai.  iii.  24  ;  of  the  riv<o  3x 
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5  But  he  was  wounded  3for  our 
transgressions,  he  was  bruised  for 
our  iniquities :  the  chastisement 

«-rii.  25,  when  he  turned  it  into  blood, 
.n  all  such  instances,  it  means  that  Je- 
aovAH  had  inflicted  a  curse.  And  this 
is  the  idea  here.  They  regarded  him 
as  under  the  judicial  inflictions  of  God, 
and  as  Buffering  what  his  sins  deserved. 
The  foundation  of  this  opinion  was  laid 
in  the  belief  so  common  among  the 
Jews,  that  great  sufferings  always  ar- 
gued and  suppo/^ed  great  guilt,  and  were 
proof  of  the  divine  displeasure.  This 
question  constitutes  the  inquiry  in  the 
Book  of  Job,  wid  was  the  point  in  dis- 
pute between  Jo<)  and  his  friends.  IT  And 
afflicted.  We  esteemed  him  to  be  pun- 
ished by  God.  In  each  of  these  clauses 
the  words  '  for  uis  own  sins/  are  to  be 
understood.  We  regarded  him  as  sub- 
jected to  these  calamities  on  account  of 
his  own  sins,  it  did  not  occur  to  us 
that  he  could  bt  suffering  thus  for  the 
sins  of  others.  The  fact  that  the  Jev/s 
attempted  to  prove  that  Jesus  was  a 
blasphemer,  and  deserved  to  die,  shows 
the  fulfilment  of  this,  and  the  estimate 
which  they  formed  of  him.  See  Acts 
iii.  17.  Luke  xxiii.  34.  John  xvi.  3. 
1  Cor.  ii.  8. 

5.  But  he  was  wounded.  Marg. 
tormented.  Jerome  and  the  LXX  also 
render  this,  he  was  wounded.  Jun.  and 
Tremell.  "  he  was  affected  with  grief." 
The  Chaldee  has  given  a  singular  para- 
phrase of  it,  showing  how  confused  was 
the  view  of  the  whole  passage  in  the 
mind  of  that  interpreter.  "  And  he 
shall  build  the  house  of  the  sanctuary 
which  was  defiled  on  account  of  our 
sins,  and  which  was  delivered  on  ac- 
count of  our  iniquities.  And  in  his 
doctrine,  peace  shall  be  multiplied  to  us. 
And  when  we  obey  his  words,  our  sins 
shall  be  remitted  to  us."  The  Syriac 
renders  it  in  a  remarkable  manner,"  he 
is  slain  on  account  of  our  sins,"  thus 
showing  that  it  was  a  common  belief 
that  the  Messiah  would  be  violently  put 
to  death.  The  word  rendered  "  wound- 
ed," ^Vrra,  is  a  participle  Po.  from  '^n 
khalal,  to  bore  through,  to  perforate,  to 


of  our  peace  was  upon  him  ;  and 
with  his  'stripes  dwe  are  healed 

8  or,  tormentvq.    9  bruise,    d  I  Pet.  2.  24,  25. 


pierce;  hence  to  wound,  Ezek.  xxviii.  9, 
1  Sam.  xxxi.  3,  1  Chron.  x.  3.     There 
is  probably  the  idea  of  painful  piercing, 
and  it  refers  to  some  infliction  of  posi- 
tive  wounds  on  the  body,  and  not  to 
mere  mental  sorrows,  or  to  general  hu- 
miliation.    The  obvious  idea  would  be 
that  there  would  be  some  act  of  pierc- 
ing, some  penetrating  wound  that  would 
endanger  or  take  life.     Applied  to  the 
actual  sufferings  of  +he  Messiah,  it  re- 
fers undoubtedly  to   the  piercing-  of  his 
hands,  his  feet,  and  Lis  side.     The  word 
"  tormented"  in  the  margin  was  added 
by  our  translators  because  the  Hebrew 
word  might  be  regarded  as  derived  from 
Pin  hhiil,  to  writhe,  to  he  tormented,  to 
he  pained — a  word  not  unfrequently  ap- 
plied to  the  pains  of  parturition.     But 
it  is  probable  that  it  is  rather  to  be  re- 
garded as  derived  from  ?  ?H  to  pierce,  or 
to  wound.       IT  For  our  transgressions. 
The  prophet  here  places  himself  among 
the  people  for  whom  the   Messiah  suf- 
fered these  things,  and  says  that  he  was 
not  suffering  for  his  own  sins,  but  on 
account   of   theirs.       The    preposition 
"for,"  V?)  here  answers  to  the  Greek 
6td,   on  account    of,   and    denotes  the 
cause  for  which  he  suffered,  and  means 
even  according  to  Gesenius,  here,  "  tht 
ground  or  motive  on  account  of,  or  be- 
cause of  which  any  thing  is  done."  Lex. 
Comp.    Cant.   iii.    8.    Deut.  vii.  7.  Ps. 
Ixviii.  30.  Est.  v.  9.  Judg.  v.  11.     It  is 
strikingly   parallel    to  the   passage    in 
Rom.  iv.  25,  "  Who  was  delivered  for 
(Sia)  our  offences."     Comp.  2  Cor.  v. 
21.  Heb.  ix.  28.  1  Pet.  ii.  24.    Here  the 
sense   is,  that  the  reason  why  he  thus 
suffered,  was,  that  we  were  transgress- 
ors.    All  along  the  prophet  keeps  up 
the  idea  that  it  was  not  on  account  of 
any  sin  of  which  he  was  guilty  that  he 
thus  suffered,  but  it  was  for  the  sins  of 
others, — an  idea  which  is  every  where 
exhibited  in  the  New  Testament.     1T  He 
was   bruised.      The   word    here   used 
(&0"n)  means  properly  to  be  broken  t# 
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pieces,  to  be  bruised,  to  be  crushed.   Ps. 
Ixxii.  4.  Job.  vi.  9.     Applied  to  mind,  it 
means  to    break  down  or  crush  by  ca- 
lamities and  trials  ;  and  by  the  use  of 
the  word  here,  no  doubt,  the  most  se- 
vere inward  and  outward  sufferings  are 
designated.     The  LXX  render  it  ii£jia\~ 
oLKiaraiyhe  was  rendered  languid,  or  fee- 
ble. The  same  idea  occurs  in  the  Syriac 
translation.     The  meaning  is,  that  he 
was  under  such  a  weight  of  sorrows  on 
account  of  our   sins,  that  he  was,  as  it 
were,  crushed  to  the  earth.     How  true 
this  was  of  the  Lord  Jesus  it  is  not  ne- 
ceasary  here  to  pause  to  show.     IT  The 
chastisement  of  our  peace.     That   is, 
the  chastisement  by  which  our  peace  is 
effected  or  secured  was  laid  upon  him, 
or  he   took  it  upon  himself,  and  bore  .t, 
in  order   that  we  might   have    peace. 
Each  word  here  is  exceedingly  impor- 
tant in  order  to  a  proper  estimate  of  the 
nature   of   the  work  performed  by  the 
Redeemer.      The  word   chastisement, 
*10  V£ ,   properly    denotes    the     correc- 
tion,     chastisement,      or      punishment 
inflicted     by   parents     on     their    chil- 
dren, designed   to  amend   their   faults. 
Prov.  xxii.    15,  xxiii.  13.     It  is  applied 
also  to  the   discipline  and  authority  of 
kings,  Job  xxii.  18  ;  and  to  the  discipline 
or  correction  of  God,  Job  v.  17,  Hos.  v. 
2.     Sometimes  it  means  admonition  or 
instruction,     such  as   parents   give    to 
children,  or    God    to   men.     It  is  well 
rendered  by  the  LXX  by  vaidda  ;  by 
Jerome,  discipline.    The  word  does  not 
of  necessity  denote  punishment,  though 
it   is   often   used  in    that   sense.     It  is 
properly  that  which  corrects,  whether 
it  be  by  admonition,  counsel,  punishment, 
or  suffering.     Here  it  cannot  properly 
mean  punishment — for  there  is  no  pun- 
ishment where  there  is  no  guilt,  and  the 
Redeemer   had  done   no   sin  ; — but   it 
means  that  he   took   upon  himself  the 
Bufferings  which  would  secure  the  peace 
of  those  for  whom  he  died — those  which, 
if   they  could   have  been   endured   by 
themselves,  would  have   effected   their 
peace    with    God.       The   word  peace 
means  evidently  their  peace  with  God  ; 
reconciliation  with  their  Creator.     The 
work  of  religion  in  the  soul   is   often 
represented    as    peanr. ;    and   tie   Re- 


deemer is  spoken  of  a    the  great  agent 
by  whom  that  is  secured.       "  For  he  ii 
our  peace  ;"  Eph.  ii.    14,  15,  17,  comp. 
Acts  x.  36,  Rom.  v.    1,  x.    15.     The 
phrase  "upon    him,"   means  that  the 
burden  by  which  the  peace  of  men  was 
effected  was  laid  upon  him  and  that  he 
bore  it.     It  is  parallel  with  the  expres- 
sions which   speak   of  his   bearing  itt 
carrying  it,  &.c.     And  the  sense  of  the 
whole  is,  that  he  endured  the  sorrows, 
whatever  they  were,  which  were  needful 
to  secure  our  peace  with  God.     IT  And 
with  his  stripes.     Marg.  bruise.     The 
word   here   used    in    Hebrew    •"HISH 
means  properly  stripe,  weal,  bruise,  i. 
e.  the  mark  or  print  of  blows  on  the  skin, 
Gr.  /iwAo>7n  ;  Vulg.  livore.     On  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Hebrew  word,  see  Notes  Isa. 
i.  6.     It  occurs  in  the  following  places 
and  is  translated  by  stripe,  and  stripest 
Ex.   xxi.  25,  twice  ;  bruises,  Isa.  i.  6 
hurt,  Gen,  iv.  23  ;  bluencss,  Prov.  xx. 
30  ;  wounds,  Ps.  xxxviii.  5  ;  and  82>otsr 
as  of  a  leopard,   Jer.  xiii.   23.      The 
proper  idea  is  the  weal  or  wound  rnadw 
by  bruising;  the   mark   designated  h  / 
us  when  we  speak  of  its  being  *  blac  t 
and  blue.'     It  is  not  a  flesh  wound  ;  it 
does  not  draw  blood  ;  but  the  blood  and 
other  humours  are  collected  under  the 
skin.     The    obvious  and  natural  idea 
conveyed  by  the  word  here  is,  that  the 
individual  referred  to  would  be  subjected 
to  some   treatment    that   would   cause 
such  a  weal  or  stripe  ;  that  is,  that  he 
would   be  beaten,  or   scourged.     How 
literally  this  was  applicable  to  the  Lord 
Jesus,  it  is  unnecessary  to  attempt  to 
prove.     See  Matt,  xxvii.  26.     It  may 
be  remarked  here,  that  this  could  not  be 
mere   conjecture.     How   could    Isaiah, 
seven  hundred  years  before  it  occurred,  / 
conjecture  that  the  Messiah  would  be  / 
scourged,  and  bruised  ?     It  is  this  par-  / 
ticularity  of  prediction,  compared  with  j 
the    literal  fulfilment,  which   furnishes  j 
the      Idlest     demonstration     that     the  I 
prophet  was  inspired.    In  the  prediction  \. 
nothing  is  vague  and  general.     A 11  ia     P 
particular   and  minute,   as   if  he    saw     V 
what  was  done,  and  the   description  ii      ] 
as  minutely  accurate  as  if  he  was  de- 
scribing what  was   actually  occurring 
before    his  eyes.     IT  We    an    healed. 
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6  All  we,  like  sheep,  have 
gone  astray  ;  we  have  turned 
every  one  to  his  own  way  ;  and 

Literally,  it  is  healed  to  us  ;  or  healing 
has  happened  to  us.  The  healing  here 
referred  to,  is  spiritual  healing,  or  heal- 
irig  from  sin"  PaTdrjrr7?fjTn7lmd  re- 
God,  are  not 


TaTdmr 
storatroirio~tHe~!avour'ot  liod,  a 
un'frequently  represented  as  an   act  of 
healing.     The   figure   is  deriveTFfrom 


V 


tile- fact  that  awakened  and  convicted 
sinners  are  often  represented  as  crushed, 
broken,  bruised  by  the  weight  of  their 
transgressions,  and  the  removal  of  the 
load  of  sin  is  represented  as  an  act  of 
healing.  Ps.  xli.  4,  "  I  said,  O  Lord  be 
merciful  unto  me  ;  heal  my  soul ;  for  I 
have  sinned  against  thee."  Ps.  vi.  2, 
"  Have  mercy  upon  me,  O  Lord,  for  I 
am  weak ;  O  Lord  heal  me,  for  my 
bones  are  vexed."  Ps.  ciii.  3,  "  Who 
forgiveth  all  thine  iniquities ;  who 
healeth  all  thy  diseases."  The  idea 
here  is,  that  the  Messiah  would  be 
ecourged  ;  and  that  it  would  be  by  that 
scourging  that  health  would  be  imparted 
to  our  souls.  It  would  be  in  our  place, 
and  in  our  stead  ;  and  it  would  be  de- 
signed to  have  the  same  effect  in  recov- 
ering us  as  though  it  had  been  inflicted 
on  ourselves.  And  will  it  not  do  it  I 
Is  it  not  a  fact  that  it  has  such  an  effect  1 
Is  not  a  man  as  likely  to  be  recovered 
from  a  course  of  sin  and  folly  who  sees 
another  suffer  in  his  place  what  he 
ought  himself  to  suffer,  as  though  he 
was  punished  himself]  Is  not  a  way- 
ward and  dissipated  son  quite  as  likely 
to  be  recovered  to  a  course  of  virtue  by 
seeing  the  sufferings  which  his  career  of 
vice  causes  to  a  father,  a  mother,  or  a 
sister,  as  though  he  himself  were  sub- 
jected to  severe  punishment?  When 
such  a  son  sees  that  he  is  bringing  down 
the  gray  hairs  of  his  father  with  sorrow 
to  the  grave ;  when  he  sees  that  he  is 
breaking  the  heart  of  the  mother  that 
bore  him  ;  when  he  sees  a  sister  bathed 
in  tears,  or  in  danger  of  being  reduced 
to  poverty  or  shame  by  his  course,  it 
will  be  far  more  likely  to  reclaim  him 
than  would  be  personal  suffering,  or  the 
prospect  of  poverty,  want,  and  an  early 


the  Lord  hath  'laid  on  him  the 
iniquity  of  us'all. 

I  made  the  iniquities  of  us  all  to  meet  on  him. 
f  Rom.  4.  25.     1  Pet.  3.  18. 

death.  And  it  is  on  this  principle  that 
the  plan  of  salvation  is  founded.  We 
shall  be  more  certainly  reclaimed  by  the 
voluntary  sufferings  of  the  innocent  in 
our  behalf  than  we  should  be  by  being 
personally  punished.  Punishment  would 
make  no  atonement,  and  would  bring 
back  no  sinner  to  God.  But  the  suffer- 
ing of  the  Redeemer  in  behalf  of  men 
is  adapted  to  save  the  world,  and  will 
in  fact  arrest,  reclaim,  and  redeem  all 
who  shall  ever  enter  into  heaven. 

6.  All  we,  like  sheep,  have  gone 
astray.  This  is  the  penitent  confession 
of  those  for  whom  he  suffered.  It  is  an 
acknowledgment  that  they  were  going 
astray  from  God  ;  and  the  reason  whj 
the  Redeemer  suffered  was,  that  thr 
race  had  wandered  away,  and  that  Je 
hovah  had  laid  on  him  the  iniquity  of 
all.  Calvin  says,  "  In  order  that  ho 
might  more  deeply  impress  on  the  minda 
of  men  the  benefits  derived  from  the 
death  of  Christ,  he  shows  how  necessary 
was  that  healing  of  which  he  had  just 
made  mention.  There  is  here  an  ele- 
gant antithesis.  For  in  ourselves  we 
were  scattered  ;  in  Christ  we  are  col- 
lected together  :  by  nature  we  wander, 
and  are  driven  headlong  towards  de- 
struction ;  in  Christ  we  find  the  way  by 
which  we  are  led  to  the  gate  of  life." 
The  condition  of  the  race  without  a 
Redeemer  is  here  elegantly  compared 
to  a  flock  without  a  shepherd,  which 
wanders  where  it  chooses,  and  which  is 
exposed  to  all  dangers.  This  image  is 
not  unfrequently  used  to  denote  estrange- 
ment from  God.  1  Peter  ii.  25,  "  For 
ye  were  as  sheep  going  astray ;  but  are 
now  returned  to  the  shepherd  and 
bishop  of  your  souls."  Comp.  Ezek. 
xxxiv.  5.  Matt.  ix.  36.  Num.  xxvii.  17 
1  Kings  xxii.  17.  Zech.  x.  2.  Ps.  cxix 
176.  Nothing  could  more  strikingly 
represent  the  condition  of  men.  They 
had  wandered  from  God.  They  we:« 
following  their  own  paths,  and  pursuing 
their  own  pleasures.  They  were  with- 
out a  protector,  and  they  were  rxpos»e4 
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on  every  hand  to  danger.  IT  JVe  have 
turned  every  one  to  his  own  way.  We 
had  all  gone  in  the  path  which  we 
chose.  We  were  like  sheep  which  have 
no  shepherd,  and  which  wander  where 
they  please  with  no  one  to  collect,  de- 
fend, or  guide  them.  One  would  wan- 
der in  one  direction,  and  another  in  an- 
other ;  and  of  course,  solitary  and  un- 
protected, they  would  be  exposed  to  the 
more  danger.  So  it  was,  and  is,  with 
man.  The  bond  which  should  have 
united  him  to  the  Great  Shepherd,  the 
Creator,  has  been  broken.  We  have 
become  lonely  wanderers,  where  each 
one  pursues  his  own  interest ;  forms  his 
ow.i  plans ;  and  seeks  to  gratify  his 
/"own  pleasures,  regardless  of  the  interest 
f  of  the  whole.  If  we  had  not  sinned, 
^there  would  have  been  a  common  bond 
<^to  unite  us  to  God,  and  to  each  other. 
/But  now,  we  as  a  race  have  become 
.  dissocial,  selfish,  following  our  own 
/  pleasures,  and  each  one  living  to  gratify 
his  own  passions.  What  a  true  and 
graphic  description  of  man  !  How  has 
it  been  illustrated  in  all  the  selfish 
schemes  and  purposes  of  the  race ! 
And  how  is  it  still  illustrated  every  day 
in  the  plans  and  actions  of  mortals ! 
IT  And  the  Lord  hath  laid  on  him. 
Lowth  renders  this,  "  and  Jehovah  hath 
made  to  light  on  him  the  iniquity  of  us 
all."  Jerome  (Vulg.)  renders  it,  "  posuit 
Dominus  in  eo ;"  '  the  Lord  placed  on 
him  the  iniquity  of  us  all.'  The  LXX  ren- 
der it,  Kvpioj  TTixptSuiKCV  ai/Tov  ratsajiapT tag 
rijiuv — '  the  Lord  gave  him  for  our  sins.' 
The  Chaldee  renders  it, '  from  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Lord  there  was  a  willing- 
ness, ^?"3>  to  forgive  the  sins  of  all  of 
us  on  account  of  him.'  The  Syriac  has 
the  same  word  as  the  Hebrew.  The 
word  here  used  (?5^),  means  properly, 
to  strike  upon  or  against,  to  impinge  on 
any  one  or  any  thing — as  the  Gr.  itJiyvvu. 
It  is  used  in  a  hostile  sense  to  denote  an 
act  of  rushing  upon  a  foe,  1  Sam.  xxii. 
17  ;  to  kill,  to  slay,  Judges  viii.  21,  xv. 
12,2  Sam.  i.  15.  It  also  means  to  light 
upon,  to  meet  With  any  one.  Gen.  xxviii. 
11,  xxxii.  2.  Hence  also  to  make  peace 
with  any  cne  ;  to  strike  a  league  or 
wmpact,  Isa.  lxiv.  4.     It  is  rendered, 


in  our  English  versioi,  rcachcth  to 
Josh.  xix.  11,  22,  26,  27,  34;  came, 
Josh.  xvi.  7  ;  fneZand  mecf,  Amos  v.  19 
Isa.  lxiv.  5,  1  Sam.  x.  5,  Num.  xxxv  19 
21,  Ex.  xxiii.  4,  J  >sh.  ii.  16,  Ruth  ii.  22, 
Gen.  xxxii.  1,  Jo4i.  xviii.  10;  fall,  1 
Sam.  xxii.  17,2  Sam.  i.  15,  1  Kings 
ii.  29,  Judges  viii.  21  ;  entreat,  Gen. 
xviii.  8,  Ruth  i.  16.  Jei.  xv.  11  ; 
make  intercession,  Jer.  vii.  16,  xxvii. 
18,  xxxvi.  25,  Isa.  lix.  16,  liii.  12;  he 
that  comes  betwixt,  Job  xxxvi.  22 ; 
and  occur,  1  Kings  v.  4.  The  radical 
idea  seems  to  be  that  of  meeting,  oc- 
curring, encountering ;  and  it  means 
here,  as  Lowth  has  rendered  it,  that 
they  were  caused  to  meet  on  him,  or 
perhaps  more  properly,  that  Jehovah 
caused  them  to  rush  upon  him  so  as  to 
overwhelm  him  in  calamity,  as  one  is 
overcome  or  overwhelmed  in  battle. 
The  sense  is,  that  he  was  not  overcome 
by  his  own  sins,  but  that  he  encountered 
ours,  as  if  they  had  been  made  to  rush 
to  meet  him  and  to  prostrate  him.  That 
is,  he  sufTered  in  our  stead  ;  and  what- 
ever he  was  called  to  endure  was  in 
consequence  of  the  fact  that  he  had 
taken  the  place  of  sinners  ;  and  having 
taken  their  place  he  met  or  encountered 
the  sufferings  which  were  the  proper 
expressions  of  God's  displeasure,  and 
sunk  under  the  mighty  burden  of  the 
world's  atonement.  IT  The  iniquity  of 
us  all.  Notes  ver.  5.  This  cannot 
mean  that  he  became  a  sinner,  or  was 
guilty  in  the  sight  of  God ;  for  God  al- 
ways regarded  him  as  an  innocent  be- 
ing. It  can  only  mean  that  he  sufTered 
as  if  he  had  been  a  sinner ;  or,  that  he 
suffered  that  which  if  he  had  been  a 
sinner  would  have  been  a  proper  expres- 
sion of  the  evil  of  sin.  It  may  be  re- 
marked here,  (1.)  That  it  is  impossible 
to  find  stronger  language  to  denote  the 
fact  that  his  sufferings  were  intended  to 
make  expiation  for  sin.  Of  what  mar- 
tyr could  it  be  said  that  Jehovah  had 
caused  to  meet  on  him  the  sins  of  the 
world  ?  (2  )  This  language  is  that  which 
naturally  expresses  the  idea  that  he  suf- 
fered for  all  men.  It  is  universal  in  its 
nature,  and  naturally  conveys  the  idea 
that  there  was  no  limitation  in  respect 
to  the  number  of  those  for  whom  he  <iied 
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1  He  was  oppressed,    and  he 
was  afflicted  ;  yet  he  opened  not 


his  mouth  :  he  is 


brought 


as  a 


7.  He  *oas  oppressed.  £?5?-  Lowth 
fenders  this,  "  it  was  exacted."  Heng- 
Btenberg,  "  he  was  abased."  Jerome 
(Vulg.),  "he  was  offered  because  he 
was  willing."  The  LXX,  "  and  he,  on 
account  of  hi3  affliction,  opened  not  his 
mouth," — implying  that  his  silence 
arose  from  the  extremity  of  his  sorrows. 
The  Chaldee  renders  it,  "  he  prayed, 
and  he  was  heard,  and  before  he  opened 
his  mouth  he  was  accepted."  The 
Syriac,  "  he  came  and  humbled  himself, 
neither  did  he  open  his  mouth."  Kim- 
chi  supposes  that  it  means,  "  it  was  ex- 
acted;" and  that  it  refers  to  the  fact  that 
taxes  were  demanded  of  the  exiles, 
when  they  were  in  a  foreign  land.    The 

word  here  used,  ^},  properly  means,  to 
drive,  to  impel,  to  urge;  and  then  to 
urge  a  debtor,  to  exact  payment ;  or  to 
exact  tribute,  a  ransom,  &c.  See  Deut. 
xv.  2,  3.  2  Kings  xxiii.  35.  Comp.  Job 
iii.  18.  Zech.  ix.  8,  x.  4,  where  one 
form  of  the  word  is  rendered  die  oppres- 
sor ;  Job  xxxix.  7,  the  driver;  Ex.  v. 
6,  taskmasters ;  Dan.  xi.  20,  a  raiser 
of  taxes.  The  idea  is  that  of  urgency, 
oppression,  vexation,  of  being  hard  press- 
ed and  ill  treated.  It  does  not  refer 
here  necessarily  to  what  was  exacted  by 
God,  or  to  sufferings  inflicted  by  him — 
though  it  may  include  those — but  it  re- 
fers to  all  his  oppressions,  and  the  seve- 
rity of  his  sufferings  from  all  quarters. 
He  was  urged,  impelled,  oppressed,  and 
yet  he  was  patient  as  a  lamb.  IT  And 
he  was  afflicted.  Jahn  and  Steudel 
propose  to  render  this,  "  he  suffered 
himself  to  be  afflicted."  Hengstenberg 
renders  it,  "  he  suffered  patiently,  and 
opened  not  his  mouth."  Lowth,  "  he 
was  made  answerable  ;  and  he  opened 
not  his  mouth."  According  to  this,  the 
idea  is,  that  he  had  voluntarily  taken 
tepon  himself  the  sins  of  men,  and  that 
having  done  so,  he  was  held  answerable 
as  a  suretv.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  Hebrew  will  bear  this  construction. 
According  to  Jerome,  the  idea  is  that  he 
Toiuntarily  submitted,  and  that  this  was 


lamb  to  the  slaughter,  and  as  a 
sheep  before  her  shearers  is  dumb, 
so  he  opened  not  his  mouth. 

the  cause  of  his  sufferings.  Ilensle! 
renders  it,  "  God  demands  the  debt,  and 
he  the  great  and  righteous  one  suffers  " 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  our  transla- 
tion has  retained  the  correct  sense. 
The  word  Ft  3  2  in  Niphil  means  to  be 
afflicted,  to  suffer,  be  oppressed  or  de- 
pressed, Ps.  cxix.  107,  and  the  idea  here 
is,  probably,  that  he  was  greatly  distress- 
ed and  afflicted.  He  was  subjected  to 
pains  and  sorrows  which  were  hard  to 
be  borne,  and  which  are  usually  accom- 
panied with  expressions  of  impatience 
and  lamentation.  The  fact  that  he  did 
not  open  his  mouth  in  complaint  was 
therefore  the  more  remarkable,  and 
made  the  merit  of  his  sufferings  the 
greater.  IF  Yet  he  opened  not  hit 
mouth.  This  means  that  he  was  per- 
fectly quiet,  meek,  submissive,  patient. 
He  did  not  open  his  mouth  to  complain 
of  God  on  account  of  the  great  sorrows 
which  he  had  appointed  to  him  ;  nor  to 
God  on  account  of  his  being  ill-treated 
by  man.  He  did  not  use  the  language 
of  reviling  when  he  was  reviled,  nor  re- 
turn on  men  the  evils  which  they  were 
inflicting  on  him.  Comp.  Ps.  xxxix.  9. 
How  strikingly  and  literally  was  this 
fulfilled  in  the  life  of  the  Lord  Jesus  !  It 
would  seem  almost  as  if  it  had  been  writ- 
ten after  he  lived,  and  was  history  rather 
than  prophecy.  In  no  other  instance 
was  there  ever  so  striking  an  example 
of  perfect  patience  ;  no  other  person  ever 
so  entirely  accorded  with  the  description 
of  the  prophet.  IT  He  is  brought  as  a 
lamb  to  the  slaughter.  This  does  not 
mean  that  he  was  led  to  the  slaughter 
as  a  lamb  is,  but  that  as  a  lamb  which 
is  led  to  be  killed  is  patient  and  silent, 
so  was  he.  He  made  no  resistance 
He  uttered  no  complaint.  He  suffered 
himself  to  be  led  quietly  along  to  be  DUt 
to  death.  What  a  striking  and  beauti- 
ful description  !  How  tender  and  ho-w 
true  !  We  can  almost  see  here  the  meek 
and  patient  Redetmer  led  along  with- 
out resistance  ;  and  amidst  the  clamom 
of  the  multitude  that  were   assembled 
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8  He  *was  taken  2from  prison 
and  from  judgment :  and  who 
shall  declare  his  generation  ?  for 

h  Acts  8.  £2—35. 
2  or,  away  by  distress  and  judgment;  but  xoho. 

with  various  feelings  to  conduct  him  to 
death,  himself  perfectly  silent  and  com- 
posed. With  all  power  at  his  disposal, 
yet  as  quiet  and  gentle  as  though  he  had 
no  power  ;  and  with  a  perfect  conscious- 
ness that  he  was  going  to  die,  as  calm 
and  as  gentle  as  though  he  were  ignorant 
of  the  design  for  which  they  were  lead- 
ing him  forth.  This  image  occurs  also 
in  Jeremiah,  ch.  xi.  19,  "  but  I  was  like 
a  lamb  or  an  ox  that  is  brought  to  the 
slaughter."  IT  As  a  sheep.  As  a  sheep 
submits  quietly  to  the  operation  of  shear- 
ing. Comp.  1  Peter  ii.  23,  "Who 
when  he  was  reviled,  reviled  not  again." 
Jesus  never  opened  his  mouth  to  revile 
Dr  complain.  It  was  opened  only  to 
bless  those  that  cursed  him,  and  to  pray 
for  his  enemies  and  murderers. 

8.  He  was  taken  from  prison.  Marg. 
away  by  distress  and  judgment.  The 
general  idea  in  this  verse  is,  that  the 
Bufferings  which  he  endured  for  his  peo- 
ple were  terminated  by  his  being,  after 
some  form  of  trial,  cut  off  out  of  the  land 
of  the  living.  Lowth  renders  this,  "  by 
an  oppressive  judgment  he  was  taken 
off."  Noyes, "  by  oppression  and  punish- 
ment he  was  taken  away."  The  LXX 
render  it,  "  in   his   humiliation,  iv  tj} 

TanavoxTKi,  his  judgment,  f)  Kpicrtg  avrnv, 
[his  legal  trial,  Thompson,]  was  taken 
away  ;"  and  this  translation  was  follow- 
ed by  Philip  when  he  explained  the 
passage  to  the  Eunuch  of  Ethiopia,  Acts 
viii.  33.  The  Eunuch,  a  native  of  Ethi- 
opia, where  the  Septuagint  was  com- 
monly used,  was  reading  this  portion  of 
Isaiah  in  that  version,  and  the  version 
was  sufficiently  accurate  to  express  the 
general  sense  of  the  passage,  though  it 
is  by  no  means  a  literal  translation. 
The  Chaldee  renders  this  verse,  "  from 
infirmities  and  retribution  he  shall  col- 
lect our  captivity,  and  the  wonders  which 
shall  be  done  for  us  in  his  days  who  can 
declare  1  Because  he  shall  remove  the 
dorniu  ion  of  the  people  from  the  land  of 
Israel ;  the  sins  which  my  people  have 


he  'was  cut  ofFout  of  the  land  of 
the  living  ;  for  the  transgression 
of  my  people  was  he  stricken. 

Dan.  9.  26. 

sinned  shall  come  even  unto  them.'" 
The  Hebrew  word  which  is  here  used, 
"ISJP  (from  122,  to  shut  up,  to  close), 
means  properly  a  shutting  up  or  clo- 
sure ;  and  then  constraint,  oppression , 
or  vexation.  In  Ps.  cvii.  39,  it  means 
violent  restraint,  or  oppression.  It  does 
not  mean  prison  in  the  sense  in  which 
that  word  is  now  used.  It  refers  rather 
to  restraint,  and  detention  ;  and  would 
be  better  translated  by  confinement,  oi 
by  violent  oppression.  The  Lord  Jesus, 
moreover,  was  not  confined  in  prison. 
He  was  bound,  and  placed  under  a 
guard,  and  was  thus  secured.  But  nei- 
ther the  word  used  here,  nor  the  ac- 
count in  the  New  Testament,  leads  ua 
to  suppose  that  in  fact  he  was  incarce- 
rated. There  is  a  strict  and  entire  con- 
formity between  the  statement  here., 
and  the  facts  as  they  occurred  on  the. 
trial  of  the  Redeemer.  See  John  xviii. 
24.  Comp.  Notes  on  Acts  viii.  33. 
1T  And  from  judgment.  From  a  judi- 
cial decision  ;  or  by  a  judicial  sentence. 
This  statement  is  made  in  order  to 
make  the  account  of  his  sufferings  more 
definite.  He  did  not  merely  suffer 
affliction  ;  he  was  not  only  a  man  of 
sorrows  in  general  ;  he  did  not  suffer  in 
a  tumult,  or  by  the  excitement  of  a  mob  ; 
but  he  suffered  under  a  form  of  law,  and 
a  sentence  was  passed  in  his  case  (comp. 
Jer.  i.  16,  2  Kings  xxv.  6),  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  that  he  was  led  forth  te 
death.  According  to  Hengstenberg,  the 
two  words  here  "  by  oppression,  and  by 
judicial  sentence  "  are  to  be  taken  to- 
gether as  a  hendiadys,  meaning  an  op- 
pressive, unrighteous  proceeding.  Sc 
Lowth  understands  it.  It  seems  to  me, 
however,  that  they  are  rather  to  be 
taken  as  denoting  separate  things — the 
detention  or  confinement  preliminary  to 
the  trial,  and  the  sentence  consequent 
upon  the  mock  trial.  IT  And  who  shall 
declare  his  generation  ?  The  word 
rendered  "  declare"  means  to  relate    oi 
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announce.  '  Who  can  give  a  correct 
statement  in  regard  to  it' — implying 
either  that  there  was  some  want  of  will- 
ingness or  ability  to  do  it.  This  phrase 
has  been  very  variously  interpreted  ;  and 
it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  fix  its  exact 
meaning.  Some  have  supposed  that  it 
refers  to  the  fact  that  when  a  prisoner 
was  about  to  be  led  forth  to  death,  a 
crier  made  proclamation  calling  on  any 
one  to  come  foward  and  assert  his  inno- 
cence, and  declare  his  manner  of  life. 
But  there  is  not  sufficient  proof  that  this 
was  done  among  the  Jews,  and  there  is 
no  evidence  that  it  was  done  in  the  case 
of  the  Lord  Jesus.  Nor  would  this  in- 
terpretation exactly  express  the  sense  of 
the  Hebrew.  In  regard  to  the  meaning 
of  the  passage,  besides  the  sense  referred 
to  above,  we  may  refer  to  the  following 
opinions  which  have  been  held,  and 
which  are  arranged  by  Hengstenberg. 
I.  Several,  as  Luther,  Calvin,  and  Vi- 
tringa,  translate  it,  "  who  will  declare 
the  length  of  his  life  ] "  i.  e.  who  is 
able  to  determine  the  length  of  his  fu- 
ture days — meaning  that  there  would 
be  no  end  to  his  existence,  and  imply- 
ing that  though  he  would  be  cut  off,  yet 
he  would  be  raised  again,  and  would 
live  for  ever.    To  this,  the  only  material 

objection  is,  that  the  word  "TO  dor,  gen- 
eration, is  not  elsewhere  used  in  that 
sense.  Calvin,  however,  does  not  refer 
it  to  the  personal  life  of  the  Messiah,  so 
to  speak,  but  to  his  life  in  the  Church, 
or  to  the  perpetuity  of  his  life  and  prin- 
ciples in  the  Church  which  he  redeemed. 
His  words  are,  "  yet  we  are  to  remem- 
ber that  the  prophet  does  not  speak  only 
of  the  person  of  Christ,  but  embraces  the 
whole  body  of  the  Church,  which  ought 
never  to  be  separated  from  Christ.  We 
have,  therefore,  says  he,  a  distinguished 
testimony  respecting  the  perpetuity  of 
the  Church.  For  as  Christ  lives  for  ever, 
so  he  will  not  suffer  his  kingdom  to 
perish."  Comm.  in  loco.  II.  Others  trans- 
late it,  "  who  of  his  contemporaries  will 
consider  it,"  or  "  considered  it?"  So 
Storr,  Doederlin,  Dathe,  Rosenmuiler 
and  Gesenius  render  it.  According 
to  Gesenius  it  means,  *  who  of  his 
contemporaries  considered  that  he  was 
token  out  of  the  land  of  the  living  on  ac- 


count of  the   sin   c     my   people  V    III 
Lowth  and  some  other^  adopt  the  inter 
pretation  first  suggested,  and  render   it 
"  his  manner  cf  life  who  would  declare  V 
In  support  of  this,  Lowth  appeals  to  the 
passages  from  the  Mishna  and  ihe  Gem- 
era  of  Babylon,  where  it  is  said  that  be- 
fore any  one  was  punished  for  a    capita, 
crime,  proclamation  was  made  before  him 
by  a  crier  in  these  words,  "  whosoevei 
knows  any  tiling  about  his  innocence,  let 
him  come  and  make  it  known."    On  this 
passage   the   Gemara  of  Babylon  adds, 
"  that  before  the   death  of  Jesus,  this 
proclamation  was  made  forty  days;  but 
no  defence  could  be  found."  TMs  is  cer- 
tainly false  ;  and   there  is  no  sufficient 
reason  to  think  that  the  custom  prevailed 
at  all   in  the  time   of  Isaiah,  or  in  the 
time  of  the  Saviour.     IV.  Others  render 
it,  "  who  can  express  his  posterity,  the 
number  of  his  descendants  ]"   So  Heng- 
stenberg renders   it.     So    also   Kimchi. 
V.  Some  of  the  fathers  referred  it  to  the 
humanity  of  Christ,  and  to  his  miracu- 
lous conception.     This  was  the  belief  o; 
Chrysostom.     See  Calvin  in  loco.     So 
also  Morerius  and  Cajetan  understood  it. 
But  the  word  is  never  used  in  this  sense. 

The  word  Ti^j  dor,  generation,  means 
properly  an  age,  generation  of  men  ;  the 
revolving  period  or  circle  of  human  life  ; 
from  ^Tfdiir,  a  circle.  Eccl.  i.  4.  Lcut. 
xxiii.  3,  4,  9.  It  then  means,  also,  a 
dwelling,  a  habitation.  Isa.  xxxviii.  12. 
Ps.  xlix.  20.  It  occurs  often  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  is  in  all  other  instances 
translated  "  generation,"  or  "  genera- 
tions." Amidst  the  variety  of  interpreta- 
tions which  have  been  proposed,  it  is  per- 
haps not  possible  to  determine  with  any 
considerable  degree  of  certainty  what  is 
the  true  sense  of  the  passage.  The  only 
light,  it  seems  to  me,  which  can  be 
thrown  on  it,  is  to  be  derived  from  the 
tenth  verse,  where  i'.  is  said,  "  he  shall 
see  his  seed,  he  shah  prolong  his  days  ;" 
and  this  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that 
the  sense  is,  that  he  would  have  a  pos- 
terity which  no  one  would  be  able  to 
enumerate,  or  declare.  According  to 
this,  the  sense  would  be, '  he  shah  be 
indeed  cut  off  out  of  the  land  of  the 
living.    But  his  name,  his  iacr.  shall  not 
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be  extinct.  Notwithstanding  this,  his 
generation,  race,  posterity,  shall  be  so 
numerous  that  no  one  shall  be  able  to 
declare  it.'  This  interpretation  is  not 
quite  satisfactory,  but  it  has  more  proba- 
bilities in  its  favour  than  any  other. 

IT  For.  ^  ki.  This  particle  does  not 
here  denote  the  cause  of  what  was  just 
stated,  but  points  out  the  connexion. 
Comp.  1  Sam.  ii.  21.  Ezra  x.  1.  In 
these  places  it  denotes  the  same  as 
M  and."  This  seems  to  be  the  sense 
here.  Or,  if  it  be  here  a  causal  particle, 
it  refers  not  to  what  immediately  goes 
before,  but  to  the  general  strain  and  drift 
of  the  discourse.  All  this  would  occur 
to  him  because  he  was  cut  off  on  ac- 
count of  the  transgression  of  his  people. 
He  was  taken  from  confinement,  and 
was  dragged  to  death  by  a  judicial  sen- 
tence, and  he  should  have  a  numerous 
spiritual  posterity,  because  he  was  cut 
off  on  account  of  the  sins  of  the  people. 
IT  He  was  cut  off.  This  evidently  de- 
notes a  violent,  and  not  a  peaceful  death. 
See  Dan.  ix.  26 :  "  And  after  threescore 
and  two  weeks  shall  the  Messiah  be  cut 
off,  but  not  for  himself."  The  LXX 
render  it,  "for  his  life  is  taken  away 
from  the  earth."  The  word  here  used 
("it 3),  means  properly  to  cut,  to  cut  in 
two,  to  divide.  It  is  applied  to  the  act 
of  cutting  down  trees  with  an  axe. 
See  2  Kings  vi.  4.  Here  the  natural 
and  obvious  idea  is,  that  he  would  be 
violently  taken  away,  as  if  he  was  cut 
down  in  the  midst  of  his  days.  The 
word  is  never  used  to  denote  a  peaceful 
death,  or  a  death  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  events  ;  and  the  idea  which  would 
be  conveyed  by  it  would  be,  that  the 
person  here  spoken  of  would  be  cut  off  in 
a  violent  manner  in  the  midst  of  his  life. 
IT  For  the  transgression  of  my  people. 
The  meaning  of  this  is  not  materially 
different  from  "  on  account  of  our  sins." 
"  The  speaker  here — Isaiah — does  not 
place  himself  in  opposition  to  the 
people,  but  includes  himself  among 
thtm,  and  speaks  of  them  as  his 
people,  i.  e.  those  with  whom  he  was 
connected."  Hengstenberg.  Others, 
however,  suppose  that  Jehovah  is  here 
Introduced   as  speaking,  and   that   he 


says  that  the  Messiah  was  to  be  cut  off 
for  the  sins  of  his  people.  IT  Was  h$ 
stricken.  Marg.  "  the  stroke  upon 
him;"  i.  e.  the  stroke  came  upon  him. 
The  word  rendered  in  the  margin 
"  stroke,"  IMS,  denotes  properly  a  blow 
Deut.  xvii.  8,  xxi.  5  ;  then  a  spot,  mark 
or  blemish  in  the  skin,  whether  pro- 
duced by  the  leprosy  or  any  other  cause. 
It  is  the  same  word  which  is  used  in 
ver.  4.  See  Note  on  that  verse. — The 
Hebrew,  which  is  rendered  in  the  mar- 
gin "  upon  him,"  1333,  has  given  rise  to 

much  discussion.  It  is  properly  and 
usually  in  the  plural  form,  and  it  has 
been  seized  upon  by  those  who  main- 
tain that  this  whole  passage  refers  not 
to  one  individual  but  to  some  collective 
body,  as  of  the  people,  or  the  propheta 
(see  Analysis  prefixed  to  ch.  lii.  13), 
as  decisive  of  the  controversy.  To  this 
word  Rosenmuller,in  his  Prolegomena  to 
the  chapter,  appeals  for  a  decisive  ter- 
mination of  the  contest,  and  Rupposes 
the  prophet  to  have  used  this  p'u'-a'  form 
for  the  express  purpose  of  'i^^ring  up 
any  difficulty  in  regard  to  V ,  "waning. 
Gesenius  refers  to  it  for  ')  f  *  ,r^e  pur- 
pose, to  demonstrate  thf  t  t'  e  f,ropliet 
must  have  referred  to  -/re  rjllective 
body — as  the  prophets-  t.r  J  not  to  an 
individual.  Aben  Ezm  i'.iA  Abarbanel 
also  maintain  the  same  V»'rg,and  defend 
the  position  that  it  can  r.^cx  be  applied 
to  an  individual.  Thu'  J3  not  the.  place 
to  go  into  an  extended  examination  of 
this  word.  The  diffici  hies  which  have 
been  started  in  regard  to  it  have  given 
rise  to  a  thorough  crit':al  examination 
of  the  use  of  the  par'  icle  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  an  ir  -riiry  whether  'I 
is  ever  used  in  the  '  angular  numV-. 
Those  who  are  dispos  d  to  see  the  pro- 
cess and  the  result  of  the  investigation 
may  consult  Ewald's  Heb.  Gramna»r 
Leipzig,  1827,  p.  3G5  ;  Wiseman's  Lec- 
tures, p.  331^333,  Edit.  Andov.  1837, 
and  Hengstenberg's  Christol.  p.  523. 
In  favour  of  regarding  it  as  here  used 
in  the  singular  number,  and  as  denoting 
an  individual,  we  may  just  refer  to  the 
following  considerations.  (1.)  It  is  sc 
rendered  by  Jerome,  and  in  the  Syriao 
version.     (2.)  In  some  places  the  suffix 
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9  And  he  made  his  grave  with 
the  wicked,  and  with  the  rich  ain 

a  Matt .  27.  57.  a  deaths. 

IE  attached  to  nouns  is  certainly  singu- 
lar. Thus  in  Ps.  xi.  7,  fe^B  « his 
face,"  speaking  of  God  ;  Job  xxvii.  23, 
"  Men  shall  clap  their  hands  at  him," 

i^bs?  where  it  is  certainly  singular ; 
Isa.  xliv.  15,  "He  makelh  it  a  graven 

image,  and  falleth  down  thereto,"  1E3. 
(3.;  In  Ethiopic  the  suffix  is  certainly 
singular.  Wiseman.  These  conside- 
ratic.is  show  that  it  is  proper  to  render 
it  in  the  singular  number,  and  to  regard 
it  as  referring  to  an  individual.  The 
LXX  render  it  els  Oavarov,  unto  death, 
and  evidently  read  it  as  if  it  were  an 
abbreviation  of  n*rab  Idmuth,  and  they 
render  the  whole  passage,"  for  the  trans- 
gressions of  my  people  he  was  led  unto 
death."  This  translation  is  adopted 
and  defended  by  Lowth,  and  has  also 
been  defended  by  Dr.  Kennicott.  The 
only  argument  which  is  urged,  however, 
is,  that  it  was  so  used  by  Origen  in  his 
controversy  with  the  Jews ;  that  they 
made  no  objection  to  the  argument  that 
lie  urged  ;  and  that  as  Origen  and  the 
Jews  were  both  acquainted  with  the 
Hebrew  text,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that 
this  was  then  the  reading  of  the  original. 
But  this  authority  is  too  slight  to  change 
the  Hebrew  text.  The  single  testimony 
of  Origen  is  too  equivocal  to  determine 
any  question  in  regard  to  the  reading 
of  the  Hebrew  text,  and  too  much  re- 
liance should  not  be  reposed  even  on  hi3 
statements  in  regard  to  a  matter  of  fact. 
This  is  one  of  the  many  instances  in 
which  Lowth  has  ventured  to  change  the 
Hebrew  text  with  no  sufficient  authority. 
9.  And  he  made  his  grave  with  the 
wicked.  Jerome  renders  this,  et  dubit 
impios  pro  sepultura  et  divitcm  pro 
morte  .iy,a.  The  LXX  render  it, "  and 
I  will  give  the  wicked  &vt\  rrjg  ratfivs — 
instead  of  his  burial,  and  the  rich  in  the 
place,  or  instead  of  his  death" — i*rt  rov 
Qavdrov.  The  Chaldee  renders  it,  "  and 
ue  will  deliver  the  wicked  into  Gehenna, 
and  the  rich  in  substance  who  oppress 
oy  a  death  that  is  destructive,  that  the 


his  *death ;  because  he  had  done 
no  violence,  neither  was  any  de- 
ceit in  his  mouth. 

workers  of  iniquity  may  no  more  r>e 
established,  and  that  they  may  no  more 
speak  deceit  in  their  mouth."  The  Sy- 
riac  renders  it  beautifully,  "  the  wicked 

gave  w^n-*  a  grave,"   ct*2-d-  Meng- 

stenberg  renders  it, "  they  appointed  him 
his  grave  with  the  wicked  (but  he  waa 
with  a  rich  man  after  his  death)  ;  al- 
though he  had  done  nothing  unrighteous, 
and  there  was  no  guile  in  his  mouth." 
The  sense,  according  to  him,  \s,  that 
not  satisfied  with  his  sufferings  and 
death,  they  sought  to  insult  him  even 
in  death,  since  they  wished  to  bury  his 
corpse  among  criminals.  It  is  then  in- 
cidentally remarked,  that  this  object 
was  not  accomplished.  This  whole 
verse  is  exceedingly  important,  and 
every  word  in  it  deserves  a  serious  exa- 
mination, and  attentive  consideration 
It  has  been  subjected  to  the  closest  in- 
vestigation by  critics,  and  different  inter- 
pretations have  been  given  to  it.  They 
may  be  seen  at  length  in  Rosenmiiller, 
G  C3enius,  and  Hengstenberg.  The  word 
rendered  "he  made,"  "|P)T5j  from  V-3 
nathan,  is  a  word  of  very  frequent  oc- 
currence in  the  Scriptures.  According 
to  Gesenius,  it  means,  (1)  to  give,  as 
(a)  to  give  the  hand  to  a  victor ;  (6)  to 
give  into  the  hand  of  any  one,  i.  e.  the 
power ;  (c)  to  give,  i.  e.  to  turn  the 
back  ;  (d)  to  give,  i.  e.  to  yield  fruit  as 
a  tree  ;  (c)  to  give  ;  i.  e.  to  show  com- 
passion ;  (/)  to  give  honour,  praise,  etc.; 
(g)  to  give  into  prison,  or  into  custody  ; 

(2)  to  sit,  place,  put,  lay  ;  (a)  to  set 
before  any  one  ;  (b)  to  set  one  over  any 
person  or  thing ;  (c)  to  give  one's  heart 
to  any  thing  ;  i.  e.  to  apply  the  mind,  &c. 

(3)  to  make  ;  (a)  to  make  or  constitute 
one  as  any  thing ;  (b)  to  make  a  thing 
as  something  else.  The  notion  of  giv- 
ing, or  giving  over,  is  the  essential  idea 
of  the  word,  and  not  that  of  making,  as 
our  translation  would  seem  to  imply; 
and  the  sense  is,  that  he  was  given  by 
design  to  the  grave  of  the  wicked,  or  it 
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was  intended  that  he  should  occupy  such 
a  grave.     The  meaning  then  would  be, 

And  his  grave  was  appointed  with  the  wicked; 
But  he  was  with  a  rich  man  in  his  death — 
Although  he  had  done  no  wrong, 
Neither  was  there  any  guile  in  his  mouth. 

But  who  gave,  or  appointed  him  1  I 
answer.  The  word  may  either  (1)  here  j 
be  used  impersonally  as  in  Ps.  lxxii.  15,  I 
u  to  him  shall  be  given,"  marg.  "  one 
Bhall  give,"  Eccl.  ii.  21,  meaning,  that 
some  one  gave,  or  appointed  his  grave 
with  the  wicked  ;  i.  e.  his  grave  was 
appointed  with  the  wicked  ;  or,  (2)  the 

phrase  "  my  people,"  ^^l?  must  be  sup- 
plied ;  my  people  appointed  his  grave  to 
be  with  the  wicked ;  or  (3)  God  gave, 
or  appointed  bis  grave  with  the  wicked. 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  to  be  regarded 
as  used  impersonally,  meaning  that  his 
grave  was  appointed  with  the  wicked  ; 
and  then  the  sense  will  be,  that  it  was 
designed  that  he  should  be  buried  with 
the  wicked,  without  designating  the  per- 
son or  persons  who  intended  it.  So  it  ' 
is  correctly  rendered  by  Lowth  and 
Noyes,  "  his  grave  was  appointed  with 
the  wicked."  IT  With  the  wicked.  It 
was  designed  that  he  should  be  buried 
with  the  wicked.  The  sense  is,  that 
it  was  not  only  intended  to  put  him  to 
death,  but  also  to  heap  the  highest  in- 
dignity on  him.  Plence,  it  was  intend- 
ed to  deny  him  an  honourable  burial, 
and  to  consign  him  to  the  same  ignomi- 
nious grave  with  the  violators  of  the 
laws  of  God  and  man.  One  part  of  an 
ignominious  punishment  has  often  been 
to  deny  to  him  who  has  been  eminent 
in  guilt  an  honourable  burial.  Hence, 
it  was  said  of  Ahab  (1  Kings  xxi.  19), 
that  the  dogs  should  lick  his  blood  ;  and 
of  Jezebel  that  the  dogs  should  eat  her. 
1  Kings  xxi.  23.  Thus  of  the  king  of 
Babylon  (Isa.  xiv.  19),  that  he  should 
"be  cast  out  of  his  grave  as  an  abomin- 
able branch."  See  Note  on  that  place. 
Hence  those  who  have  been  peculiarly 
guilty  are  sometimes  quartered,  and 
their  heads  and  other  parts  of  the  body 
suspended  on  posts,  or  they  are  hung  in 
chains,  and  their  flesh  left  to  be  devoured 
oy  the  fowls  of  heaven.  So  Josephus, 
Ant.  B.  iv.  ch.  viii.  §  6,  says,  "  He  that 
flasphemeth   God,  let  him  be  stoned  ; 


and  let  him  hang  on  a  tree  all  that  day. 
and  then  let  him  be  buried  in  an  igno« 
minious  and  cbscure  manner."  The 
idea  here  is,  that  it  was  intended  to 
cast  the  highest  possible  indignity  on 
the  Messiah ;  not  only  to  put  him  to 
death,  but  even  to  deny  him  the  privi- 
lege of  an  honourable  burial,  and  tc 
commit  him  to  the  same  grave  with  the 
wicked.  How  remarkably  was  this 
fulfilled  !  As  a  matter  of  course,  since 
he  was  put  to  death  with  wicked  men, 
he  would  naturally  have  been  buried 
with  them,  unless  there  had  been  some 
special  interposition  in  his  case.  He 
was  given  up  to  be  treated  as  a  crimi- 
nal; he  was  made  to  take  «he  vacated 
place  of  a  murderer — Baraboas — on  the 
cross  ;  he  was  subjected  to  the  same  in- 
dignity and  cruelty  to  which  the  two 
malefactors  were  ;  and  it  was  evidently 
designed  also  that  he  should  be  buried 
in  the  same  manner,  and  probably  in 
the  same  grave.  Thus  in  John  xix. 
31,  it  is  said  that  the  Jews,  because  it 
was  the  preparation,  in  order  that  their 
bodies  should  not  remain  on  the  cross 
on  the  Sabbath  day,  "  besought  Pilate 
that  their  legs  might  be  broken,  and 
that  they  might  be  taken  away ;"  in- 
tending evidently  that  their  death  should 
be  hurried  in  the  same  cruel  manner, 
and  that  they  should  be  buried  in  the 
same  way.  Who  can  but  wonder  at 
the  striking  accuracy  of  the  prediction  ! 

IT  And  with  the  rich.  T1tt5S.  The 
words"  he  was,"  arc  here  to  be  supplied. 
'  But  he  was  with  a  rich  man  in  his 
death.'  The  particle  1  rendered  "  and," 
is  properly  here  adversative,  and  means 
here  "  but,"  "  yet."  The  meaning  is, 
that  although  he  had  been  executed  with 
criminals,  and  it  had  been  expected  tnat 
he  would  be  interred  with  them,  yet  he 
was  associated  with  a  rich  man  in  his 
death  ;  i.  e.  in  his  burial.  The  purpose 
which  had  been  cherished  in  regard  to 
his  burial  was  not  accomplished.     The 

word  ^V«D5  (from  "NSJJi  to  be  straight, 
to  prosper,  to  be  happy,  and  then  to  be 
rich),  means  properly  the  rich,  and  then 
the  honourable  and  noble.  It  occurs  very 
often  in  the  Bible  (see  Taylor's  Con- 
cord.), and  is  in  all  cases  in  our  English 
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version  rendered  risk.  Geecnius  con- 
tends, however,  that  it  sometimes  is  to 
be  taken  in  a  bad  sense,  and  that  it 
means  proud,  arrogant,  impious, because 
riches  are  a  source  of  pride,  and  pride 
to  a  Hebrew  is  synonymous  with  im- 
piety. He  appeals  to  Job  xxvii.  19,  in 
proof  of  this.  But  it  is  evident  that  the 
place  in  Job, "  The  rich  man  shall  lie 
down,  but  he  shall  not  be  gathered," 
may  be  understood  as  speaking  of  a 
rich  man  as  he  is  commonly  found  ; 
and  the  word  there  does  not  mean 
proud,  or  wicked,  but  it  means  a  rich 
man,  who  is  without  religion.  In  all 
places  where  the  word  occurs  in  the 
Bible,  the  primary  idea  is  that  of  a  rich 
man — though  he  may  be  righteous  or 
wicked,  pious  or  impious,  a  friend  of 
God  or  an  enemy.  That  is  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  connexion.  And  the 
natural  and  proper  idea  here  is  that  of 
a  man  who  is  wealthy,  though  without 
any  intimation  with  regard  to  his  moral 
character.  It  is  rather  implied  that  the 
man  referred  to  would  have  a  character 
different  from  "  the  wicked,"  with  whom 
his  grave  was  appointed.  Several  in- 
terpreters, however,  of  the  highest  cha- 
racter, have  supposed  that  the  word  here 
refers  to  the  ungodly,  and  means,  that 
in  his  death  he  was  associated  with  the 
ungodly.  Thus  Calvin  supposes  that  it 
refers  to  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  and 
the  impious  and  violent  Romans  who 
rushed  upon  him  to  take  his  life.  Luther 
remarks  that  it  means,  "  a  rich  man  ; 
one  who  gives  himself  to  the  pursuit  of 
wealth  ;  i.  e.  an  ungodly  man."  But 
the  objection  is  insuperable  that  the 
word  in  the  Bible  never  is  used  in  this 
sense,  to  denote  simply  a  wicked  or  an 
ungodly  man.  It  may  denote  a  rich 
man  who  is  ungodly — but  that  must  be 
determined  by  the  connexion.  The 
simple  idea  in  the  word  is  that  of 
wealth,  but  whether  the  person  referred 
to  be  a  man  of  fair  or  unfair,  pure  or 
impure  character,  is  to  be  determined 
by  other  circumstances  than  the  mere 
use  of  the  word.  So  the  word  "rich," 
s  used  in  our  language,  and  in  ail 
languages.  The  principal  reason  why 
it  has  here  been  supposed  to  mean  un- 
godly is,  that  the  parallelism  is  supposed 


to  require  it.  But  this  is  not  necessary 
It  may  be  designed  to  intimate  thai 
there  was  a  distinction  between  the  de- 
sign which  was  cherished  in  regard  to 
his  burial,  and  the  fact.  It  was  intend- 
ed that  he  should  have  been  interred 
with  the  wicked  ;  but  in  fact,  he  waa 
with  the  rich  in  his  death.  11  In  his 
death.  Marg.  deaths.  Tr^a.  Lowth 
renders  this,  "  his  tomb."  He  under- 
stands the  letter  2  beth,  as  radical  and 
not  servile  ;  and  supposes  that  the  word 
is  rnE3  bdmoth,  hills  ;  i.  e.  sepulchral 
hills.  Tombs,  he  observes,  correctly, 
were  often  hills  or  tumuli  erected  over 
the  bodies  of  the  dead  ;  and  he  supposes 
that  the  word  hill,  or  high  place,  be- 
came synonymous  with  a  tomb,  or  se- 
pulchre. This  interpretation  was  first 
suggested  by  Abei:  Ezra,  and  has  been 
approved  by  Oecolampadius,  Zuingle, 
Drusius,  Ikin,Kuinoel,  and  others.  But 
the  interpretation  is  liable  to  great  ob- 
jections. (1.)  It  is  opposed  to  all  the 
ancient  versions.  (2.)  There  is  no  evi- 
dence that  the  word  niE2  bamoth,  is 
ever  used  except  in  one  place  (Ezek. 
xliii.  7,  where  it  means  also  primarily 
high  places,  though  there  perhaps  de- 
noting a  burial  place),  in  the  sense  of 
/?wju<5f,  a  tomb,  or  place  of  burial.  It 
denotes  a  high  place  or  height;  a  strong 
hold,  a  fastness,  a  fortress  ;  and  then  an 
elevated  place,  where  the  rites  of  idolatry 
were  celebrated  ;  and  though  it  is  not 
improbable  that  those  places  became 
burial  places — as  we  bury  in  the  vicini- 
ty of  a  place  of  worship — yet  the  word 
simply  and  by  itself  does  not  denote  a 
tumulus,  or  an  elevated  place  of  burial. 
The  word  here,  therefore,  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  noun  from  Fi^lS  mdveth,  or 
nia  moth,  plural  D^nis  mothlm, 
meaning  the  same  as  after  his  death — 
the  grave.  The  plural  is  used  instead 
of  the  singular  in  Ezek.  xxviii.  8-10  ; 
and  also  Job  xxi.  32:  "Yet  he  shall  be 
brought  to  the  grave,"  marg.  as  in  Heb 
graves.  The  sense,  therefore,  is,  that 
after  his  death  he  would  be  with  a  man 
of  wealth,  but  without  determining  any 
thing  in  regard  to  his  moral  character, 
The   exact  fulfilment  of  this  may  bG 
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10  Yet  it  pleased  the  L  >ed  to 
bruise  him  ;  he  hath  put  him  to 
grief:  3when  thou  shalt  make  his 
soul  an  'offering  for  sin,  he  shall 

3  Or,  his  soul  shall  make. 

ieen  in  the  account  which  is  given  of 
the  manner  of  the  burial  of  the  Saviour 
by  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  Matt,  xxvii. 
ST-G^.  Joseph  was  a  rich  m«n.  He 
took  the  body,  and  wound  it  La  a  clean 
linen  cloth,  and  laid  it  in  his  own  new 
tomb,  a  tomb  hewn  out  of  a  rock — that 
is,  a  grave  designed  for  himself;  such 
as  a  rich  man  would  use,  and  where  it 
was  designed  that  a  rich  man  should  be 
laid.  He  was  buried  with  spices  (John 
xix.  39,  40)  ;  embalmed  with  a  large 
quantity  of  myrrh  and  aloes,  "  about  a 
hundred  pound  weight,"  in  the  mode  in 
which  the  rich  were  usually  interred. 
How  different  this  from  the  interment 
of  malefactors  !  How  different  from  the 
way  in  which  he  would  have  been  buried 
if  he  had  been  interred  with  them  as  it 
had  been  designed !  And  how  very 
etriking  and  minutely  accurate  this  pro- 
phecy in  circumstances  which  could  not 
possibly  have  been  the  result  of  conjec- 
ture !  How  could  a  pretended  prophet, 
seven  hundred  years  before  the  event 
occurred,  conjecture  of  one  who  was  to 
be  executed  as  a  malefactor,  and  with 
malefactors,  and  who  would  in  the  or- 
dinary course  of  events  be  buried  with 
malefactors,  conjecture  that  he  would 
be  rescued  from  such  an  ignominious 
burial  by  the  interposition  of  a  rich 
man,  and  buried  in  a  grave  designed 
for  a  man  of  affluence,  and  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  wealthy  are  buried  ? 
*S  Because.  ^5  til.  This  word  here 
has  probably  the  signification  of  al- 
though. It  i3  used  for  *"^.*$  '?  al  ashtr. 
Thus  it  is  used  in  Job  xvi.  17  :  "Not 
for  any  injustice  in  my  hands  ;"  Hcb. 
"Although  there  is  no  injustice  in  my 
hands."  The  sense  here  demands  this 
Interpretation.  According  to  our  com- 
mon version,  the  meaning  is,  that  he 
was  buried  with  the  rich  man  because 
he  had  done  no  violence,  and  was  guilty 
of  no  deceit ;  whereas  it  i3  rather  to  be 


see  Ms  seed,  he  shall  prolong  his 
days,  and  the  pleasure  -^of  the 
Lord  shall  prosper  in  his  hanr. 

c  2  Cor.  5.  21.     Hcb.  9.  24— 2d. 
/2  Thes.  1.  11. 

taken  in  connexion  with  the  cntin 
strain  of  the  passage,  and  to  be  regarded 
as  meaning,  that  he  was  wounded,  re- 
jected, put  to  death,  and  buried  by  the 
hands  of  men,  although  he  had  done  no 
violence.  J  Tie  had  done  no  violence. 
The  precise  sense  of  the  expression  is, 
that  he  had  not  by  harsh  and  injurious 
conduct  provoked  them  to  treat  him  in 
this  manner,  or  deserved  this  treatment 
at  their  hands.  In  accordance  with  this, 
and  evidently  with  this  passage  in  his 
eye,  the  Apostle  Peter  says  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  "  who  did  no  sin,  neither  was 
guile  found  in  his  mouth."  1  Peter  ii. 
20-22.  IT  Neither  was  any  deceit  in 
his  mouth.  He  was  no  deceiver,  though 
he  was  regarded  and  treated  as  one. 
He  "was  perfectly  candid  and  sincere, 
perfectly  true  and  holy.  No  one  can 
doubt  but  this  was  exactly  fulfilled  in 
the  Lord  Jesus  ;  and  however  it  may 
be  accounted  for,  it  was  true  to  the  life, 
and  it  is  applicable  to  him  alone.  Of 
what  other  dweller  on  the  earth  can  it 
be  said  that  there  was  no  guile  found 
in  his  mouth  1  Who  else  has  lived 
who  has  always  been  perfectly  free 
from  deceit? 

10.  Yet  it  pleased  the  Lord 
bruise  him.  In  this  verse,  the  predic- 
tion respecting  the  final  glory  and  tri-( 
umph  of  the  Messiah  commences.  The 
design  of  the  whole  prophecy  is  to  state, 
that  in  consequence  of  his  great  suffer- 
ings, he  would  be  exalted  to  the  highe 
honour.  See  Notes  ch.  lii.  13.  The 
sense  of  this  verse  is, '  he  was  subjected 
to  these  sufferings,  not  on  account  of 
any  sir.3  of  his,  but  because,  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  lus  sufferings 
would  be  pleasing  to  Jehovah.  He  saw 
they  were  necessary,  and  he  was  willing 
that  he  should  be  subjected  to  them. 
He  has  laid  upon  him  heavy  sufferings- 
And  when  he  has  brought  a  sin-offering, 
he  shall  see  a  numerous  posterity,  and 
the  pleasure  of  the  Lord  shall  pro3pel 
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through  him.'  The  Lord  was  "  pleas- 
ed "  with  his  sufferings,  not  because  he 
has  delight  in  the  sufferings  of  inno- 
cence ;  not  because  the  sufferer  was  in 
any  sense  guilty  or  ill-deserving ;  and 
Dot  because  he  was  at  any  time  dis- 
pleased or  dissatisfied  with  what  the 
Mediator  did,  or  taught.  But  it  was  (1.) 
Because  the  Messiah  had  voluntarily 
submitted  himself  to  those  sorrows 
which  were  necessary  to  show  the  evil 
of  sin;  and  in  view  of  the  great  object 
to  be  gained,  the  eternal  redemption  of 
his  people,  he  was  pleased  that  he 
would  subject  himself  to  so  great  sor- 
rows to  save  them.  He  was  pleased 
with  the  end  in  view,  and  with  all  that 
was  necessary  in  order  that  the  end 
might  be  secured.  (2.)  Because  these 
sufferings  would  tend  to  illustrate  the 
divine  perfections,  and  show  the  justice 
and  mercy  of  God.  The  gift  of  a  Sa- 
viour, such  as  he  was,  evinced  bound- 
less benevolence ;  his  sufferings  in  be- 
half of  the  guilty  showed  the  holiness  of 
his  nature  and  law ;  and  all  demon- 
strated that  he  was  at  the  same  time 
disposed  to  save,  and  yet  resolved  that 
no  one  should  be  saved  by  dishonouring 
his  law,  or  without  expiation  for  the 
evil  which  had  been  done  by  sin.  (3.) 
Because  these  sorrows  would  result  in 
the  pardon  and  recovery  of  an  innu- 
merable multitude  of  lost  sinners,  and 
in  their  eternal  happiness  and  salvation. 
The  whole  work  was  one  of  benevo- 
lence, and  Jehovah  was  pleased  with  it 
as  a  work  of  pure  and  disinterested 
love.  IT  To  bruise  him.  See  Notes  on 
ver.  5.  The  word  here  is  the  infinitive 
of  Piel.  *  To  bruise  him,  or  his  being 
bruised  was  pleasing  to  Jehovah  ;'  that 
is,  it  was  acceptable  to  him  that  he 
Bhould  be  crushed  by  his  many  sorrows. 
It  does  not  of  necessity  imply  that  there 
was  any  positive  and  direct  agency  on 
the  part  of  Jehovah  in  bruising  him, 
but  only  that  the  fact  of  his  being  thus 
crushed  and  bruised  was  acceptable  to 
him.  1T  He  hath  put  him  to  grief. 
This  word,  "  hath  grieved  him,"  is  the 
tame  which  in  another  form  occurs  in 
ver.  4.  It  means  that  it  was  by  the 
agency,  and  in  accordance  with  the  de- 
sign of  Jehovah,  that  he  was  subjected 


to  these  great  sorrows.  IT  When  thbd 
shalt  make  his  soul.  Marg.  *  hi?  sou 
shall  make.'  According  to  the  transta* 
tion  in  the  text,  the  speaker  is  lh*5  pro« 
phet,  and  it  contains  an  addrrr^s  lo  Je- 
hovah, and  Jehovah  is  hin-^c'f  intro- 
duced as  speaking  in  ver.  11.  Accord- 
ing to  the  margin,  Jehova'i  himsell 
speaks,  and  the  idea  is,  th'it  his  soul 
should  make  an  offering  for  sin.  The 
Hebrew  will  bear  either.  Jerome  ren- 
ders it,  "  if  he  shall  lay  down  his  life  for 
sin."  The  LXX  render  it  in  the  plural, 
"  if  you  shall  give  [scil. — an  offering] 
for  sin,  your  soul  shall  see  a  long-lived 
posterity."  Lowth  renders  it,  "  if  his 
soul  shall  malte  a  propitiatory  sacrifice." 
Rosenmuller  renders  it,  "  if  his  soul, 
i.  e.  he  himself,  shall  place  his  soul  aa 
an  expiation  for  sin."  Noyes  renders 
it,  "  but  since  he  gave  himself  a  sacri- 
fice for  sin."  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
margin  is  the  coirect  rendering,  and 
that  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  in  the  third 
person.  Thus  the  whole  passage  will 
be  connected,  and  it  will  be  regarded 
as  the  assurance  of  Jehovah  himself, 
that  when  his  life  should  be  made  a  sa- 
crifice for  sin,  he  would  see  a  great 
multitude  who  should  be  saved  as  the 
result  of  his  sufferings  and  death.  V  His 
soul.  The  word  here  rendered  "  soul," 
U3BD  ,  means  properly  breath  ;  spirit ; 
the  life  ;  the  vital  principle.  Gen.  i. 
20-30.  Lev.  xvii.  11.  Deut.  xii.  23. 
Gen.  ix.  4.  It  sometimes  denotes  the 
rational  soul,  regarded  as  the  seat  of 
affections  and  emotions  of  various  kinds. 
Isa.  xlii.  1.  Cant.  i.  7,  iii.  1-4.  Gen 
xxxiv.  3.  Ps.  lxxxvi.  4.  Isa.  xv.  4.  I\ 
is  here  equivalent  to  himself — when  ho 
himself  is  made  a  sin-offering,  or  sacri- 
fice for  sin.  IT  An  offering  for  sin. 
D^&<.  This  word  properly  means, 
blame,  guilt  which  one  contracts  b) 
transgression,  Gen.  xxvi.  10.  Jer.  li.  5 
also  a  sacrifice  for  guilt ;  a  sin-offering 
an  expiatory  sacrifice.  It  is  often  ren- 
dered trespass- offering.  Lev.  v.  19 
vii.  5,  xiv.  21,  xix.  21.  1  Sam.  vi  3,  S, 
17.  It  is  rendered  guiltiness.  Gen 
xxvi.  10  ;  sin,  Frov.  xiv.  9  ;  frespass, 
|  Num.  v.  8.  The  idea  here  is,  clearly 
!  that  he  would  be  made  an  offern  g,  or  a 
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II  He  shall  see  of  the  travail    of  his  soul,  and  shall  be  satisfied 


sacrifice  for  sin  ;  that  by  which  guilt 
would  be  expiated  and  an  atonement 
made.  In  accordance  with  this,  Paul 
says  (2  Cor.  v.  21),  that  God  "made 
him  to  be  sin  for  us"  (afiapriav),  i.  e.  a 
sin-offering ;  and  he  is  called  iXatrpds 
and  WavTvpiov,  a  propitiatory  sacrifice 
for  sins.  1  John  ii.  2,  iv.  10.  Rom.  iii. 
25.  The  idea  is,  that  he  was  himseif 
innocent,  and  that  he  gave  up  his  soul 
or  life  in  order  to  make  an  expiation 
for  sin — as  the  innocent  animal  in  sa- 
crifice was  offered  to  God  as  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  guilt.  There  could  be 
no  more  explicit  declaration  that  he  who 
is  referred  to  here,  did  not  die  as  a 
martyr  merely,  but  that  his  death  had 
the  high  purpose  of  making  expiation 
for  the  sins  of  men.  Assuredly  this  is 
not  language  which  can  be  used  of  any 
martyr.  h\  what  sense  could  it  be  said 
of  Ignatius  or  Cranmer  that  their  souls 

or  lives  were  made  an  offering — c^j'^  ? 
or  tXaajidg — for  sin?  Such  language  is 
never  applied  to  martyrs  in  the  Bible  ; 
such  language  is  never  applied  to  them 
in  the  common  discourses  of  men. 
1  He  shall  see  his  seed.  His  posterity  ; 
his  descendants.  The  language  here 
is  taken  from  that  which  was  regarded 
as  the  highest  blessing  among  the  He- 
brews. With  them  length  of  days  and 
a  numerous  posterity  were  regarded  as 
the  highest  favours,  and  usually  as  the 
clearest  proofs  of  the  divine  love. 
"  Children's  children  are  the  crown  of 
old  men."  Prov.  xvii.  6.  See  Ps.  exxvii. 
5.  Ps.  exxviii.  G,  "  Yea,  thou  shalt  see 
thy  children's  children,  and  peace  upon 
Israel."  So  one  of  the  highest  bless- 
ings which  could  be  promised  to  Abra- 
ham was  that  he  would  be  made  the 
father  of  many  nations.  Gen.  xii.  2, 
xvii.  5,  6.  In  accordance  with  this,  the 
Messiah  is  promised  that  he  shall  see  a 
numerous  spiritual  posterity.  A  similar 
Jecla  ration  occurs  in  Ps.  xxii.  30,  which 
is  usually  applied  to  the  Messiah  "  A 
seed  shall  serve  him  ;  it  shall  be  ac- 
counted to  the  Lord  for  a  generation." 
The  natural  relation  between  father  and 
Bon  is  often  transferred  to  spiritual  sub- 
lets.    Thus  the  name  father  is  often 


given  to  the  prophets,  or  to  teachers, 
and  the  name  sons  to  disciples  or  learn- 
ers. In  accordance  with  this,  the  idea 
is  here,  that  the  Messiah  would  sustain 
this  relation,  and  that  there  would  be 
multitudes  who  would  sustain  to  him 
the  relation  of  spiritual  children.  There 
may  be  emphasis  in  the  word  "  see"-— 
he  shall  see  his  posterity  ;  for  it  was  re- 
garded as  a  blessing  not  only  to  have 
posterity,  but  to  be  permitted  to  live  and 
see  them.  Hence  the  joy  of  the  aged 
Jacob  in  being  permitted  to  see  the  chil- 
dren of  Joseph.  Gen.  xlviii.  11  :  "And 
Israel  said  unto  Joseph,  I  had  not 
thought  to  see  thy  face  ;  and  lo,  God 
hath  showed  me  also  thy  seed."  IT  He 
shall  prolong  his  days.  His  life  shall 
be  long.  This  also  is  language  which 
is  taken  from  the  view  entertained 
among  the  Hebrews  that  long  life  waa 
a  blessing,  and  was  a  proof  of  the  divine 
favour.  Thus,  in  1  Kings  iii.  14,  God 
says  to  Solomon,  "if  thou  wilt  walk  in 
my  ways,  and  keep  my  statutes  and 
my  commandments,  as  thy  father  Da- 
vid did  walk,  then  I  will  lengthen  thy 
days."  See  Deut.  xxv.  15.  Ps.  xxi.  4, 
xci.  16.  Prov.  iii.  2.  The  meaning 
here  is,  that  the  Messiah,  though  he 
should  be  put  to  death,  would  yet  see 
great  multitudes  who  should  be  his  spi- 
ritual children.  Though  he  should  die, 
yet  he  would  live  again,  and  his  days 
should  be  lengthened  out.  It  is  ful- 
filled in  the  reign  of  the  Redeemer  on 
earth,  and  in  his  eternal  existence  and 
glory  in  heaven.  IF  And  the  pleasure 
of  the  Loud.  That  is,  that  which  shall 
please  Jehovah  ;  the  work  which  he 
desires  and  appoints  IT  Shall  prosper. 
See  Notes  ch.  Iii.  13,  where  the  same 
word  occurs.  IT  In  his  hand.  Under  hia 
government  and  direction.  Religion 
will  be  promoted  and  extended  through 
him.  The  reward  of  all  his  sufferings 
in  ma  King  an  offering  for  sin  would  be, 
(1)  that  multitudes  would  be  converted 
and  saved  ;  (2)  that  his  reign  would  be 
permanent,  and  (3)  that  the  work  which 
Jehovah  designed  and  desi.ed  would 
prosper  under  his  administration. 

11.  He  shall  see  of  the  travail  of  hi* 
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by  his  hk now! edge  shall  my  right- 


h  .Tno.  17.  3. 
i  2  Jno.  1.  3. 


2  Pet.  1.  2,  3, 

k  Rom.  3.  24. 


soul.  This  is  the  language  of  Jehovah, 
who  is  again  introduced  as  speaking. 
The  sense  is,  he  shall  see  the  fruit,  or 
the  result  of  his  sufferings,  and  shall  be 
satisfied.  He  shall  see  so  much  good 
resulting  from  his  great  sorrows  ;  so 
much  happiness,  and  so  many  saved, 
that  the  benefit  shall  be  an  ample  com- 
pensation for  all  that  he  endured.  The 
word  here  rendered  "  travail,"  2E9, 
denotes  properly  labour,  toil ;  wearisome 

labour  ;  labour  and  toil  which  produce 
exhaustion  ;  and  hence  sometimes  vex- 
ation, sorrow,  grief,  trouble.  It  is  ren- 
dered labour,  Ps.  xc.  10.  Jer.  xx.  18. 
Eccl.  ii.  11-20.  Ps.  cv.  44  ;  perverse- 
ncss,  Num.  xxi.  21  ;  sorrow,  Job  iii. 
10;  wickedness,  Job  iv.  8;  trouble, 
Job  v.  6,  7.  Ps.  lxxiii.  5  ;  mischief, 
Job  xv.  35.  Ps.  vii.  13,  x.  7-14,  xciv. 
20  ;  travail — meaning  labour,  or  toil, 
Eccl.  iv.  4—6  ;  grievousness,  Isa.  x.  1  ; 
iniquity,  Habak.  i.  13  ;  toil,  Gen.  xli. 
51  ;  pain,  Ps.  xxv.  18;  and  misery, 
Trov.  xxxi.  7.  The  word  travail  with 
us  has  two  senses,  (1)  labour  with  pain, 
severe  toil  ;  (2)  the  pains  of  childbirth. 
The  word  is  used  here  to  denote  exces- 
sive toil,  labour,  weariness ;  and  refers 
to  the  arduous  and  wearisome  labour 
and  trial  involved  in  the  work  of  re- 
demption, as  that  which  exhausted  the 
powers  of  the  Messiah  as  a  man,  and 
sunk  him  down  to  the  grave.  IT  And 
shall  be  satisfied.  That  is,  evidently, 
he  shall  be  permitted  to  see  so  much 
fruit  of  his  labours  and  sorrows  as  to  be 
an  ample  recompense  for  ail  that  he  has 
done.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  im- 
age here  is  taken  from  a  husbandman 
who  labours  in  preparing  his  soil  for  the 
seed,  and  who  waits  for  the  harvest ; 
and  who,  when  he  sees  the  rich  and 
yellow  field  of  grain  in  autumn,  or  the 
wain  heavily  laden  with  sheaves,  is 
abundantly  satisfied  for  what  he  has 
done.  He  has  pleasure  in  the  contem- 
plation of  his  labour,  and  of  the  result ; 
and  he  does  not  regret  the  wearisome 
4a ys  ar*d  the  deep  anxiety  with  which 


eous  'servant  justify  *many  ;  for 
he  shall  bear  their  iniquities. 

he  made  preparation  for  the  harvest. 
So  with  the  Redeemer.  There  will  be 
rich  and  most  ample  results  for  all  that 
he  has  done.  And  when  he  shall  look 
on  the  multitude  that  shall  be  saved ; 
when  he  shall  see  the  true  religion 
spreading  over  the  world ;  when  he 
shall  behold  an  immense  host  which  no 
man  can  number  gathered  into  heaven  ; 
and  when  he  shall  witness  the  glory 
that  shall  result  to  God  from  all  that  he 
has  done,  he  shall  see  enough  to  be  an 
ample  compensation  for  all  that  he  has 
endured,  and  he  shall  look  on  his  work 
and  its  glorious  results  with  pleasure. — 
We  may  remark  here  that  this  implies 
that  great  and  most  glorious  results 
will  come  out  of  this  work.  The  salva- 
tion of  a  large  portion  of  the  race,  of 
multitudes  which  no  man  can  number, 
will  be  necessary  to  be  any  suitable  re- 
muneration for  the  sufferings  of  the  Son 
of  God.  We  maybe  assured  that  he 
will  be  "  satisfied,"  oniy  when  multi- 
tudes are  saved  ;  and  it  is,  therefore, 
morally  certain  that  a  large  portion 
of  the  race,  taken  as  a  whole,  will  en- 
ter into  heaven.  Hitherto  the  number 
has  been  small.  The  great  mass  have 
rejected  him,  and  have  been  lost.  But 
there  are  brighter  times  before  the 
church  and  the  world.  The  pure  gos- 
pel of  the  Redeemer  is  yet  to  spread 
around  the  globe,  and  it  is  yet  to  be- 
come, and  to  be  for  ages,  the  religion  of 
the  world.  Age  after  age  is  to  roll  on 
when  all  shall  know  him  and  obey  him  ; 
and  in  those  future  times,  what  immense 
multitudes  shall  enter  into  heaven  !  So 
that  it  may  yet  be  seen,  that  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  will  be  lost  from 
the  whole  human  family,  compared 
with  those  who  will  be  saved,  will  be 
no  greater  in  proportion  than  the  crimi- 
nals in  a  well  organized  community 
who  are  imprisoned  are,  compared  with 
the  number  of  obedient,  virtuous,  and 
peaceful  citizens.  IT  By  his  knowledge. 
That  is,  by  the  knowledge  of  him.  The 
idea  is,  by  becoming  fully  acquainted 
with  him  and  his  plan  of  salvation.  Th« 
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word  knowledge  here  is  evidently  used 
in  a  large  sense  to  denote  all  that  con- 
etitutes  acquaintance  with  him.  Thus 
Paul  <*ays  (Phil.  iii.  10),  "That  I  may 
knos\  him,  and  the  power  of  his  resur- 
rection." It  is  only  by  the  knowledge 
>f  the  Messiah  ;  by  an  acquaintance 
ivr.h  his  character,  doctrines,  sufferings, 
leath,  and  resurrection,  that  any  one 
:an  be  justified.  Thus  the  Saviour  says 
Jjohn  xvii.  3),"  And  this  is  life  eternal, 
thai  they  might  know  thee  the  only  true 
<>Gd,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou  hast 
ijent."  Men  are  to  become  acquainted 
with  him  ;  with  his  doctrines,  and  with 
his  religion,  or  they  can  never  be  regard- 
ed and  treated  as  righteous  in  the  sight 
of  a  holy  God.  IF  Shall  my  righteous 
servant.  On  the  meaning  of  the  word 
servant,  as  applied  to  the  Messiah,  see 
Notes  on  ch.  Iii.  13.  The  word  "  right- 
eous," p"1"1}-?)  Lowth  supposes  should 
be  omitted.  His  reasons  are,  (1)  that 
three  MSS.,  two  of  them  ancient,  omit 
it ;  (2)  that  it  makes  a  solecism  in  this 
place  ;  for,  according  to  the  constant 
usage  of  the  Hebrew  language,  the  ad- 
jective, in  a  phrase  of  this  kind,  ought 
to  follow  the  substantive  ;  and  (3)  that 
it  makes  the  hemistich  too  long.  But 
none  of  these  reasons  are  sufficient  to 
justify  a  change  in  the  text.  The  phrase 
literally  is,"  the  righteous,  my  servant ;" 
and  the  sense  is,  evidently,  '  my  right- 
eous servant.'  The  word  righteous,  ap- 
plied to  the  Messiah,  is  designed  to  de- 
note not  only  his  personal  holiness,  but 
to  have   reference  to   the  fact  that  he 

would  make  many  righteous — P"1^!?. 
It  is  applicable  to  him,  because  he  was 
eminently  holy  and  pure,  and  because 
also  he  was  the  source  of  righteousness 
to  others  ;  and  in  the  work  of  justifica- 
tion it  is  important  in  the  highest  de- 
gree to  fix  the  attention  on  the  fact  that 
he  by  whom  the  sinner  was  to  be  justi- 
fied was  himself  perfectly  holy,  and  able 
to  secure  the  justification  and  salvation 
of  all  who  intrusted  their  souls  to  him. 
No  man  could  feel  secure  of  salvation 
unless  he  could  commit  his  soul  to  one 
who  was  perfectly  holy,  and  able  to 
'*  bring    in    everlasting    righteousness." 

1  Justify.    P^X?.     The   word   PI* 

vol.  u. — 13 


is  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Bi« 
ble  ;  and  no  word  is  more  important  ,o 
a  correct  understanding  of  the  plan  of 
salvation  than  this,  and  the  correspond- 
ing Greek  word  Sinaiou.  On  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Greek  word,  see  Notes  on 
Rom.  i.  17.  The  Hebrew  word  meana 
to  be  right,  straight,  as  if  spoken  of  a 
way,  Ps.  xxiii.  3.  Hence  (1 .)  To  be  just, 
righteous,  spoken  of  God  in  dispensing 
justice,  Ps.  lv.  6  ;  and  of  laws,  Ps.  xix. 
10.  (2.)  To  have  a  just  cause,  to  be  in 
the  right  ;  (a)  in  a  forensic  sense,  Gen. 
xxviii.  26,  Job  ix.  16-20,  x.  15,  xiii. 
18  ;  {b)  of  disputants,  to  be  in  the  ri^ht, 
Job  xxiii.  12;  (c)  to  gain  one's  cause, 
to  be  justified,  Isa.  xliii.  9-26.  In  this 
sense  it  is  now  often  used  in  courts  of 
justice,  where  a  man  who  is  charged 
with  crime  shows  that  he  did  not  do  the 
deed,  or  thai  having  done  it  he  had  a 
right  to  do  it,  and  the  law  holds  him  in- 
nocent. (3.)  To  be  righteous,  upright, 
good,  innocent.  In  this  sense  the  word 
is  often  used  in  the  Bible.  Job  xv.  14, 
xxiii.  9.  Ps.  cxliii.  2.  But  in  this 
sense  the  Messiah  will  justify  no  one. 
He  did  not  come  to  declare  that  men 
were  upright,  just,  innocent.  Nor  will 
he  justify  them  because  they  can  show 
that  they  have  not  committed  the  of- 
fences charged  on  them,  or  that  they 
had  a  right  to  do  what  they  have  done. 
The  whole  work  of  justification  through 
the  Redeemer  proceeds  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  men  are  not  in  fact  innocent, 
and  that  they  cannot  vindicate  their  own 
conduct.  (4  )  InHiphil.the  word  means, 
pronounce  just,  or  righteous.  In  a  fo- 
rensic sense,  and  as  applied  to  the  act 
of  justification  before  God,  it  means  to 
declare  righteous,  or  to  admit  to  favour 
as  a  righteous  person  :  and  in  connex- 
ion with  the  pardon  of  sin,  to  resolve  to 
treat  as  righteous,  or  as  if  the  offence 
had  not  been  committed.  It  is  mor? 
than  mere  pardon  ;  it  involves  the  dea 
of  a  purpose  to  treat  as  rightto.is,  and 
to  acknowledge  as  such.  It  is  n'.t  to 
declare  that  the  person  is  innocent,  or 
that  he  is  not  ill  deserving,  or  that  he 
had  a  right  to  do  as  he  had  done,  oi 
that  he  has  a  claim  to  mercy — for  thia 
is  not  true  of  any  mortal ;  but  it  is  to 
pardon,  and  to  accept  him  as  if  the  of- 
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12  Therefore  will  I  divide  him 
a  portion  with  the  great,  and  he 
shall  divide  the  spoil  with  the 
strong  ;  because  '"he  hath  poured 
out   his  soul  unto  death :  and  he 

fence  had  not  been  committed — to  re- 
gard him  in  his  dealings  with  him,  and 
treat  him  ever  onward  as  if  he  were 
holy.  This  sense  of  the  word  here  is 
necessary,  because  the  whole  passage 
speaks  of  his  bearing  sin,  and  suffering 
for  others,  and  thus  securing  their  justi- 
fication. It  does  not  speak  of  him  as 
instructing  men  and  thus  promoting  re- 
ligion ;  but  it  speaks  of  his  dying  for 
them,  and  thus  laying  the  foundation 
for  their  justification.  They  are  justi- 
fied only  in  connexion  with  his  bearing 
their  iniquities  ;  and  this  shows  that  the 
word  is  here  used  in  the  forensic  sense, 
and  denotes  that  they  will  be  regarded 
and  treated  as  righteous  on  account  of 
what  he  has  suffered  in  their  behalf. 
IF  For  he  skall  bear.  On  the  meaning 
of  the  word  bear,  see  Notes  on  ver.  4. 
1T  Their  iniquities.  Not  that  he  be- 
came a  sinner,  or  that  sin  can  be  trans- 
ferred, which  is  impossible.  Guilt  and 
ill-desert  are  personal  qualities,  and  can- 
not be  transferred  from  one  to  another. 
But  the  consequences  of  guilt  may  pass 
over  to  another  ;  the  sufferings  which 
would  be  a  proper  expression  of  the  evil 
of  sin  may  be  assumed  by  another.  And 
this  was  done  by  the  Redeemer.  He 
stood  between  the  stroke  of  justice  and 
the  sinner,  and  received  the  blow  him- 
self. He  intercepted,  so  to  speak,  the 
descending  sword  of  justice  that  would 
have  cut  die  sinner  down,  and  tnus 
saved  him.  He  thus  bore  their  iniqui- 
ties ;  i.  e.  he  bore  in  his  own  person 
what  would  have  been  a  proper  ex- 
pression of  the  evil  of  sin  if  he  had  been 
himself  the  sinner,  and  had  been  guilty. 
See  Note3  on  ver.  6.  It  is  in  connex- 
ion with  this  that  men  become  justified  ; 
and  it  is  only  by  the  fact  that  he  has 
vtus  bcine  their  iniquities  that  they  can 
be  regarded  as  righteous  in  the  sight  of 
a  holy  God.  They  become  interested 
ifl  his  merits  just  as  he  became  interest- 
ed in   their   iniquities.      There   is  in 


was  numbered  with  the  trans, 
gressors  :  and  he  bare  the  s:n  of 
many,  and  made  intercession  "for 
the  transgressors. 

m  Heb.  12.  2. 
n  Heb.  7.  28.    1  John  2.  1. 

neither  case  any  transfer  of  personal 
properties  ;  but  there  is  in  both  cases  a 
participation  in  the  consequences  or  th^ 
results  of  conduct.  He  endured  the 
consequences  or  results  of  sin  ;  we  par- 
take of  the  » z>nsequences  or  the  re-  • 
suits  of  his  sufferings  and  death  in  ou^ 
behalf.  This  is  the  great  cardinal  doc- 
trine of  justification  ;  the  peculiarity  of 
the  Christian  scheme  ;  the  glorious  plan 
by  which  lost  men  may  be  saved,  and 
by  which  the  guilty  may  become  par- 
doned and  be  raised  up  to  endless  life 
and  glory  ;  the  articulus  stantis  vel  ta- 
de ntis  ecclesics.     Luther. 

12.  Therefore  will  I  divide  him.  I 
will  divide  for  him — 1?  lo.  This  verse 
is  designed  to  predict  the  triumphs  of 
the  Messiah. — It  is  language  appropri- 
ate to  him  as  a  prince,  and  designed  to 
celebrate  his  glorious  victories  on  earth. 
The  words  here  used  are  taken  from 
the  custom  of  distributing  the  spoils  of 
victory,  after  a  battle,  and  the  idea  is, 
that  as  a  conqueror  takes  valuable 
spoils,  so  the  Messiah  would  go  forth  to 
the  spiritual  conquest  of  the  world,  and 
subdue  it  to  himself.  Rosenmuller  ren- 
ders this,  "  disperlsam  ei  multos,"  I  will 
divide  to  him  the  many ;  i.  e.  he 
shall  have  many  as  his  portion. 
Hengstenberg,  "  I  will  give  him  the 
mighty  for  a  portion."  So  the  LXX, 
"therefore  he  shall  inherit  (k'Xtjoo- 
vojifiaii)  many."  So  Lowth,  "  therefore 
will  I  distribute  to  him  the  many  for  his 
portion."  But  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
sense  is,  that  his  portion  would  be  with 
the  mighty  or  the  many,  C^S^S,  and 
that  this  interpretation  i3  demanded  by 
the  use  of  the  preposition  3  in  this  case, 

and  by  the  corresponding  word  ^ 
prefixed  to  the  word  "  mighty."  The 
sense,  according  to  this,  is,  that  the 
spoils  ol  his  conquests  would  be  among 
the  mighty  or  the  many ;  that  is,  thai 
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his  victories  would  not  be  confined  to  a 
few  in  number,  or  to  the  feeble,  but  the 
triumphs  of  his  conquests  would  extend 
afar  and  be  found  among  the  potentates 
ind  mighty  men  of  the  earth.  The 
word  rendered  here  "  the  great,"  Cn2^ 
r&bbim,  may  mean  either  many,  or pow- 
erful and  great.  The  parallelism  here 
with  the  word  E^51^?,  ine  mighty, 
Seems  to  demand  that  it  be  understood 
as  denoting  the  great,  or  the  powerful, 
though  it  is  differently  rendered  by  the 
Vulgate,  the  LXX,  the  Chaldee,  by 
Castellio,  and  by  Jun.  et  Tremell.  The 
sense  is,  I  think,  that  his  conquests 
would  be  among  the  great  and  the 
mighty.  He  would  overcome  his  most 
formidable  enemies,  and  subdue  them  to 
himself.  Their  most  valued  objects ; 
all  that  constituted  their  wealth,  their 
grandeur,  and  their  power,  would  be 
among  the  spoils  of  his  victories.  It 
would  not  be  merely  his  feeble  foes  that 
would  be  subdued,  but  it  would  be  the 
mighty,  and  there  would  be  no  power, 
however  formidable,  that  would  be  able 
to  resist  the  triumphs  of  his  truth.  The 
history  of  the  gospel  since  the  coming 
of  the  Redeemer  shows  how  accurately 
this  has  been  fulfilled.  Already  he  has 
overcome  the  mighty,  and  the  spoils  of 
the  conquerors  of  the  world  have  been 
among  the  trophies  of  his  victories. 
The  Roman  empire  was  subdued  ;  and 
his  conquests  were  among  these  con- 
querors, and  his  were  victories  over  the 
subduers  of  nations.  It  will  be  still 
more  signally  fulfilled  in  coming  times 
when  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  shall 
become  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and 
of  his  Christ,  and  he  shall  reign  forever 
and  ever.  Rev.  xi.  15.  V  And  he  shall 
divide  the  spoil  with  the  strong.  And 
with  the  mighty,  or  with  heroes,  shall 
he  divide  the  plunder.  The  idea  here 
>s  not  materially  different  from  that 
which  was  expressed  in  the  former 
member  of  the  sentence.  It  is  language 
derived  from  the  conquests  of  the  war- 
rior, and  means  that  his  victories  would 
be  among  the  great  ones  of  the  earth  ; 
his  conquests  over  conquerors.  It  was 
from  language  such  as  this  that  the 
Jews  obtair  3d  the  notion,  that  the  Mes- 


siah would  be  a  distinguished  conqueror 
and  hence  they  looked  forward  to  qs*i 
who  as  a  warrior  would  carry  the 
standard  of  victory  around  the  world. 
But  it  is  evident  that  it  may  be  applied 
with  much  higher  beauty  to  the  spiritual 
victories  of  the  Redeemer,  and  that  it 
expresses  the  great  and  glorious  truth 
that  the  conquests  of  the  true  religion 
will  yet  extend  over  the  most  formida- 
ble obstacles  on  the  earth.  IT  Because 
he  hath  poured  out  his  soul  unto  death. 
His  triumphs  would  be  an  appropriate 
reward  for  his  sufferings,  his  death,  and 
his  intercession.  The  expression  "  he 
poured  out  his  soul,"  or  his  life  i^2JS3 
(Notes  on  ver.  10),  is  derived  from  the 
fact  that  the  life  was  supposed  to  re- 
side in  the  blood  (Notes  Rom.  iii.  25), 
and  that  when  the  blood  was  poured 
out,  the  life  was  supposed  to  flow  forth 
with  it.  As  a  reward  for  his  having 
thus  laid  down  his  life,  he  would  extend 
his  triumphs  over  the  whole  world,  and 
subdue  the  most  mighty  to  himself. 
IT  And  he  was  numbered  with  the 
transgressors.  That  is,  he  shall  tri- 
umph because  he  suffered  himself  to  be 
numbered  with  the  transgressors,  or  to 
be  put  to  death  with  malefactors.  It 
does  not  mean  that  he  was  a  trans- 
gressor, or  in  any  way  guilty  ;  but  that 
in  his  death  he  was  in  fact  numbered 
with  the  guilty  and  put  to  death  with 
them.  In  the  public  estimation,  and  in 
the  sentence  which  doomed  him  to 
death,  he  was  regarded  and  treated  as 
if  he  had  been  a  transgressor.  This 
passage  is  expressly  applied  by  Mark  to 
the  Lord  Jesus.  Mark  xv.  28.  IT  And 
he  bare  the  sin  of  many,  tf'33  ndsd. 
On  the  meaning  of  this  word  bare,  see 
Notes  on  ver.  4 ;  and  on  the  doctrine 
involved  by  his  bearing  sin,  see  the 
Note  on  vs.  4,5,  6,  10.  The  idea  here 
is,  that  he  would  triumph  because  he 
had  thus  borne  their  sins.  As  a  reward 
for  this  God  would  bless  him  with 
abundant  spiritual  triumphs  among  men, 
and  extend  the  true  religion  afar. 
IT  And  made  intercession  for  the  trans- 
gressors. On  the  meaning  of  the  word 
here  rendered  "  made  intercession,'* 
?*,$5->  see  Notes  on  ver.  6,  where  it  in 
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to  the  spread  of  the  true  religion.  lit 
consequence  of  all  these  toils,  and  pains^ 
and  prayers,  God  would  give  him  the 
victory  over  the  world,  and  extend  his 
triumphs  around  the  globe.  Here  the 
work  of  the  Mediator  in  behalf  of  men 
will  cease.  There  is  to  be  no  more 
suffering,  and  beyond  his  intercessions 
he  will  do  nothing  for  them.  He  will 
come  again  indeed,  but  he  will  come  to 
judge  the  world,  not  to  suffer,  to  bleed, 
to  die,  and  to  intercede.  All  his  future 
conquests  and  triumphs  will  be  in  con- 
sequence of  what  he  has  already  done  ; 
and  they  who  are  not  saved  because  he 
poured  out  his  soul  unto  death,  and 
bare  the  sin  of  many,  and  made  inter- 
cession, will  not  be  saved  at  all.  There 
will  be  no  more  sacrifice  for  sin,  and 
there  will  be  no  other  advocate  and  in- 
tercessor. 


rendered  "hath  laid  on  him."  The 
idea  is  that  of  causing  to  meet,  or  to 
rush  ;  and  then  to  assail,  as  it  were, 
with  prayers,  to  supplicate  for  any  one, 
to  entreat.  See  Jer.  xxxvi.  25,  Isa.  lix. 
16.  It  may  not  refer  here  to  the  mere 
act  of  making  prayer  or  supplication, 
but  rather  perhaps  to  the  whole  work  of 
the  intercession  in  which  the  Redeemer, 
es  High  Priest,  presents  the  merit  of  his 
atoning  blood  before  the  throne  of 
mercy  and  pleads  for  men.  See  Heb. 
vii.  25,  1  John  ii.  1,  Rom.  viii.  34. 
This  is  the  closing  part  of  his  work  in 
belnlf  of  his  people  and  of  the  world  ; 
and  the  sense  here  is,  that  he  would  be 
f.hus  blessed  with  abundant  and  wide 
extended  triumph,  because  he  made  in- 
tercession. All  his  work  of  humilia- 
tion, and  all  his  toils  and  sufferings,  and 
all  the  merit  of  his  intercession,  became 
necessary  in  order  to  his  triumph,  and 

We  have  now  gone  through,  perhaps  at  tedious  length,  this  deeply  interesting  and  most  impor 
tant  portion  of  the  Bible.  Assuming  now  (see  the  remarks  prefixed  to  ch.lii.  13,seq.)  that  this  was 
written  seven  hundred  years  bet'oie  the  Lord  Jesus  was  born,  there  are  some  remarks  of  great  im 
portance  to  which  we  may  just  refer  in  the  conclusion  of  this  exposition. 

(1.)  The  first  is,  the  minute  accuracy  of  the  statements  here  as  applicable  to  the  Lord  Jesus. 
While  it  is  apparent  that  there  has  been  no  other  being  on  earth,  and  no  "  collective  body  of  men," 
to  whom  this  can  be  applied,  it  is  evident  that  the  whole  statement  is  applicable  to  the  Redeemer. 
It  is  not  the  general  accuracy  to  which  1  refer  ;  it  is  not  that  there  is  some  resemblance  in  the  out- 
line if  the  prediction  ;  it  is,  that  the  statement  is  minutely  accurate.  It.  re.ates  to  his  appearance, 
his  rejection,  the  manner  of  his  death,  his  being  pierced,  his  burial.  It  describes,  as  minutely  as 
could  have  been  done  after  the  events  occurred,  the  manner  of  his  trial,  of  his  rejection,  the  fact  of 
nis  being  taken  from  detention  and  by  a  judicial  sentence,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  designed 
that  he  should  be  buried,  and  yet  the  remarkable  fact  that  this  was  prevented,  and  that  he  waa 
interred  in  the  manner  in  which  the  rich  were  buried.     See  the  Notes  on  vs.  2,  3,  7,  8,  9,  10. 

(2.)  This  coincidence  could  never  have  occurred  if  the  Lord  Jesus  had  been  an  impostor.  To 
say  nothing  of  the  difficulty  of  attempting  to  fulfil  a  prediction  by  imposture  and  the  general  failuro 
in  the  attempt,  there  are  many  things  he:e  which  would  have  rendered  any  attempt  of  this  kind 
utterly  hopeless.  A  very  large  portion  of  the  things  referred  to  in  this  chapter  were  circumstances 
over  which  an  impostor  could  have  no  control,  and  which  he  could  bring  about  by  no  contrivance, 
no  collusion,  and  no  concert.  They  depended  on  the  arrangements  of  Providence,  and  on  the  vol- 
untary actions  of  men,  in  such  a  way  that  he  couid  net  aflect  them.  How  could  he  so  order  it  as 
to  grow  up  as  a  root  cut  of  a  dry  ground  ;  to  be  despised  and  rejected  of  men  ;  to  be  taken  from  de- 
tention and  from  a  judicial  sentence  though  innocent ;  to  have  it  designed  that  he  should  be  buried 
with  malefactors,  and  to  be  numbered  with  transgressors,  and  yet  to  be  rescued  by  a  rich  man  and 
placed  in  his  tomb  1  This  consideration  becomes  more  striking  when  it  is  remembered  that  not  a 
few  men  claimed  to  be  the  Messiah,  and  succeeded  in  imposing  on  many,  and  though  they  were  at 
.ast  abandoned  or  punished,  yet  between  their  lives  and  death  and  the  circumstances  here  detailed, 
there  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  coincidence.  It  is  to  be  remembered  also  that  an  impostor  would  not 
lave  aimed  at  what  would  have  constituted  a  fulfillment  of  this  prophecy.  Notwithstanding  the 
evidence  that  it  refers  to  the  Messiah,  yet  it  is  certain  also  that  the  Jews  expected  no  such  personag6 
bs  that  here  referred  to.  They  looked  for  a  magnificent  temporal  prince  and  conqueror ;  and  an  im- 
postor tcould  not  have  attempted  to  evince  the  character,  and  to  go  through  the  circumstances  of 
poverty,  humiliation,  shame,  and  sufferings,  here  described.  What  impostor  ever  would  have  at- 
.einpted  to  fulfil  a  prophecy  by  subjecting  himself  to  a  shameful  deatli  1  What  impostor  could 
nave  brought  it  about  in  this  manner  if  lie  had  attempted  it?  No.  It  was  only  the  true  Messiah 
that  either  would  cr  could  have  fulfilled  this  remarkable  prophecy.  Had  an  impostor  made  tha 
effort,  he  must  have  failed  :  and  it  was  not  in  human  nature  to  attempt  it  under  the  circumstance* 
of  the  case.  All  the  claims  to  the  Messiahship  by  impostors  have  been  of  an  entirely  different  cisa- 
racter  from  that  referred  to  here. 

(3.)  We  are  then  prepared  to  ask  an  infidel   how  he  will  dispose  of  this  prophecy.     That  it  ex 

isted  seven  hundred  years  before  Christ  is  as  certain  as  that  the  poems  of  Homer  or  Hesicd  had  at 

ixistcoce  before  the  Christian  era  ;  as  certain  as  tho  existence  of  any  ancient  document  whatever 

t  will  uat  do  to  say  that  it  was  forged — for  this  is  not  only  without  proof,  but  would  destroy  tl* 
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credibility  of  all  ancient  writings.  It  will  not  do  to  say  that  it  was  the  re*-;  Jt  of  natural  sagacity  i* 
Jie  prophet — for  whatever  may  be  said  of  conjectures  about  empires  and  Kingdoms,  no  natural  sa- 
gacity can  tell  what  will  be  the  character  of  an  individual  man,  or  whether  such  a  man  as  hers 
referred  to  would  exist  at  all.  It  wHl  not  do  to  say  that  the  Lord  Jesus  was  a  cunning  impostor 
and  resolved  to  fulfil  this  ancient  writing,  end  thus  establish  his  claims — for  as  we  have  seen,  such 
an  attempt  would  have  belied  human  nature,  and  if  attempted,  could  not  have  been  accomplished. 
It  remains  then  to  ask  what  solution  the  infidel  will  give  of  these  remarkable  facts.  We  presen 
him  the  prophecy — not  a  rhapsody,  not  conjecture,  not  a  general  statement ;  but  minute,  full,  clear 
unequivocal,  relating  to  points  which  could  not  have  been  the  result  of  conjecture,  and  over  which 
the  individual  had  no  control.  And  then  we  present  him  with  the  record  of  the  life  of  Jesus- 
minutely  accurate  in  all  the  details  of  the  fulfilment — a  coincidence  as  clear  as  that  between  a 
biography  and  the  original — and  ask  him  to  explain  it.  And  we  demand  a  definite  and  consistent 
answer  to  this.  To  turn  away  from  it  does  not  answer  it.  To  laugh,  does  not  answer  it— for  there 
is  no  argument  in  a  sneer  or  a  jibe.  To  say  that  it  is  not  worth  inquiry  is  not  true,  for  it  pertains 
to  the  great  question  of  human  redemption.  But  if  he  cannot  explain  it,  then  he  should  admit  that 
it  is  such  a  prediction  as  only  God  could  give,  and  that  Christianity  is  true. 

(4.)  This  chapter  proves  that  the  Redeemer  died  as  an  atoning  sacrifice  for  men.  He  was  net  a 
mere  martyr,  and  he  did  not  come  and  live  merely  to  set  us  an  example.  Of  what  martyr  was  the 
language  here  ever  used,  and  how  could  it  ba  used  1  How  could  it  be  ss.  id  of  any  martyr  that  he 
bore  our  griefs,  that  he  was  bruised  for  cur  iniquities,  that  our  sins  were  made  to  rush  and  meet 
upon  him,  and  that  he  bare  the  sin  of  many  ?  And  if  the  purpose  of  his  coming  was  merely  to 
txach  us  the  will  of  Gcd,  or  to  set  us  an  example,  why  is  such  a  prominence  here  given  to  his  suf- 
ferings in  behalf  of  others  1  Scarcely  an  allusion  is  made  to  his  example,  while  the  chapter  is  re- 
plete with  statements  of  his  sufferings  and  sorrows  in  behalf  of  ethers.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
state  in  more  explicit  language  the  truth  that  he  died  as  a  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  men  ;  that  he  suf- 
fered to  make  proper  expiation  for  the  guilty.  No  confession  of  faith  on  earth,  no  creed,  no  sym- 
bol, no  standard  of  doctrine,  contains  more  explicit  statements  on  the  subject.  And  if  the  language 
here  used  d:  cs  not  demonstrate  that  the  Redeemer  was  an  atoning  sacrifice,  it  is  impossiuie  to  <a,u 
ceive  how  such  a  doctrine  could  be  taught  or  conveyed  to  men. 

(5.)  This  whole  chapter  is  exceedingly  important  to  Christians.  It  contains  the  mest  full,  con- 
tinuous statement  in  the  Bible  of  the  design  of  the  Redeemer's  sufferings  and  death.  And  after  all 
the  light  which  is  shed  on  the  subject  in  the  New  Testament ;  after  all  the  full  and  clear  statements 
made  by  the  Redeemer  and  the  Apostles;  still,  if  we  wish  to  see  a  full  and  continuous  statemeut 
on  the  great  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  we  naturally  recur  to  this  portion  of  Isaiah.  If  we  wish 
cur  faith  to  be  strengthened,  and  our  hearts  warmed  by  the  contemplation  of  his  sufferings,  we 
shall  find  no  part  of  the  Bible  better  adapted  to  it  than  this.  It  should  not  only  be  the  subject  of 
congratulation,  but  of  much  fervent  prayer.  No  man  can  study  it  too  profoundly.  No  one  can 
feel  too  much  anxiety  to  understand  it.  Every  verse,  every  phrase,  every  word  should  be  pondered 
until  it  fixes  itself  deep  in  the  memory,  and  makes  an  eternal  impression  on  the  heart.  If  a  man 
understands  this  portion  of  the  Bible,  he  will  have  a  correct  view  of  the  plan  of  salvation.  And 
it  should  be  the  subject  of  profound  and  prayerful  contemplation  till  the  heart  glows  with  love  to 
that  merciful  God  who  was  willing  to  give  the  Redeemer  to  such  sorrow,  and  to  the  gracious  Sa- 
viour who  for  our  sins  was  willing  to  pour  out  his  soul  unto  death.  I  bless  God  that  1  have  been 
permitted  to  study  it ;  and  I  pray  that  this  exposition — cold  and  imperfect  as  it  is — may  be  made  the 
means  yet  of  extending  correct  views  of  the  design  of  the  Redeemer's  death  among  his  friends,  an! 
of  convincing  those  who  have  doubted  the  truth  of  the  Bible,  that  a  prophecy  like  this  demon 
strates  that  the  Book  in  which  it  occurs  must  be  from  God. 


CHAPTER  LIV. 

ANALYSIS. 

This  chapter,  probably  closely  connected  in  sense  with  the  preceding-,  and  growing  out  of  tho 
great  truths  there  revealed  re  pectins  the  work  of  the  Messiah,  contains  a  promi-e  of  the  enlarge- 
ment, the  moral  renovattuu,  and  the  future  glory  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  especially  under  the  Mes- 
siah. Like  the  prui;edtng  and  succeeding  chapters,  it  may  have  been  primarily  designed  to  giya 
consolation  to  the  exiles  in  Babylon,  but  it  was  consolation  to  be  derived  from  what  would  occur  in 
distant  times  under  the  Messiah,  and  in  the  spread  ot'tho  true  rel  gion.  Few  and  feeble  as  they  were 
then  ;  oppressed  and  captive  ;  despised  and  apparently  forsaken  they  were  permitied  to  look  forward 
to  future  days,  and  bud  'he  assurance  of  a  vat  i«  crease  from  the  Gentile  world,  and  of  permanent 
glory.  The  design  of  the  whole  chapter  is  consolatory,  and  is  a  promise  of  what  would  certainly 
result  from  the  purpose  of  sending  the  Me.-siah  to  die  for  the  world. 

The  chapter  may  be  regarded  as  divided  into  the  following  poiiions  ; 

I.  An  address  to  the  people  of  God,  or  to  Ji  rus.Uem,  regarded  as  then  feeble,  and  promisii^  great 
enlargement,  vs    1—6. 

a.  Promise  of  a  great  ii.^rease,  under  a  two-fold  image. 

(1.)  Of  a  woman  who  had  he  3n  barren,  and  who  subsequently  had  many  children,  ver.  1. 

(2.)  Of  a  tent  that  was  to  be  enlarged,  jj  order  to  accommodate  those  who  were  to  dweL  in  \% 

vs.  2,  3. 
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b.  The  foundation  of  this  promise  or  assurance,  that  JEHOVAH  was  the  husband  and  pretectal 

of  his  people,  vs.  4—6. 
II.  The  covenant  which  JEHOVAH  had  made  with  his  people  was  firm  and  immovable,  vs.  7— 1C 

a.  He  had  indeed  for.  aken  them  lor  a  little  while,  but  it  was  only  to  gather  them  again  with  eter- 
nal and  unchanging  favour,  vs.  7,  8. 

b.  His  covenant  with  them  would  be  as  firm  as  that  which  he  had  made  wi;h  Noah,  and  whicfe 
he  had  so  steadily  observed,  ver.  9. 

c.  It  would  be  even  more  firm  than  the  hills,  ver.  10.    They  world  depart,  and  the  mountain! 
would  be  removed;  but  his  covenant  with  his  people  would  be  unshaken  and  eternal. 

III.  A  direct  address  to  his  people,  as  if  agitated  and  tossed  on  a  heaving  sea,  promising  future  sta- 
bility and  {dory,  vs.  it— H 

a.  They  were  then  like  a  ship  on  the  stsrmy  ocean,  and  without  comfort,  ver.  II. 

b.  Yet  there  would  be  a  firm  foundation  laid.    These  agitations  would  cease,  and  she  would  have 
stability,  ver.  II. 

c.  The  future  condition  of  his  people  would  be  glorious.     His  church  would  rise  on  the  founda- 
tion—the foundation  of  sapphires— like  a  splendid  palace  made  of  precious  stones,  vs  11,  u. 

d.  All  her  children  would  be  taught  of  JEHOVAH,  and  their  peace  and  prosperity  be  great 
ver.  13. 

t.  She  would  be  far  from  oppression  and  from  fear,  ver.  14. 

IV.  She  would  be  safe  from  all  her  foes,  vs.  15-17.  No  weapon  that  should  be  formed  against  her 
would  prosper.  All  ihey  who  made  any  attack  on  her  were  under  his  control  (ver.  16;,  and  God 
would  defend  her  from  all  their  assaults,  ver.  17. 


1  Sing,  pO  barren,  thou  that 
didst  not  bear ;  break  forth  into 
singing,  and  cry  aloud,  thou  that 

p  Zeph.  S.  14.    Gal.  4.  27. 

1.  Sing,  0  barren.  That  is,  shout 
for  joy,  lift  up  the  voice  of  exultation 
and  praise.  The  "  barren"  here  denotes 
the  church  of  God  under  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, confined  within  the  narrow 
limits  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  still 
more  so  in  respect  to  the  very  small 
number  of  true  believers,  and  which 
seemed  sometimes  to  be  deserted  of 
God,  her  husband.  Lowth.  It  is  here 
represented  under  the  image  of  a  female 
who  had  been  destitute  of  children,  and 
who  now  has  occasion  to  rejoice  on  the 
reconciliation  of  her  husband  (ver.  6. 
Lowth),  and  on  the  accession  of  the 
Gentiles  to  her  family.  The  Chaldee 
renders  it,  "  Rejoice,  O  Jerusalem,  who 
hast  been  as  a  sterile  woman  that  did 
not  bear."  The  church  is  often  in  the 
Bible  compared  to  a  female,  and  the 
connexion  between  God  and  his  people 
is  often  compared  with  that  between 
husband  and  wife.  Comp.  Isa.  lxii.  5. 
Rev.  xxi.  2-9,  xxii.  17.  Ezek.  xvi. 
M  Thou  that  didst  not  bear.  Either 
referring  to  the  fact  that  the  church 
was  confined  within  the  narrow  limits 
of  Judea  ;  or  that  there  had  been  in  it 
a  small  number  of  true  believers ;  or 
addressed  to  it  in  Babylon  when  it  was 
oppressed,  and  perhaps  constantly  di- 
minishing in  number.  I  think  is  pro- 
vable that  it  refers  to  the  latter ;  and 


didst  not  travail  with  child  :  for 
more  are  the  children  of  the  des- 
olate, than  the  children  of  the 
married  wife,  saith  the  Lord. 

that  the  idea  is,  that  she  saw  her  sons 
destroyed  in  the  siege  and  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  and  that  she  was  not 
augmented  by  any  accessions  while  in 
Babylon,  but  would  have  great  occasion 
for  rejoicing  on  her  return,  and  in  her 
future  increase  under  the  Messiah  by 
the  accession  of  the  Gentiles.  IT  Break 
forth  into  singing.  Comp.  ch.  xiv.  7, 
xliv.  23,  xlix.  13.  IT  For  more  are  the 
children  of  the  desolate.  The  "  deso- 
late "  here  refers  to  Jerusalem,  or  the 
Church.  By  the  "  married  woman,'' 
Rosenm  tiller  supposes  the  prophet 
means  other  nations  which  flourished 
and  increased  like  a  married  woman. 
Grotius  supposes  that  he  means  other 
cities  which  were  inhabited,  and  that 
Jerusalem  would  surpass  them  all  in 
her  prosperity  and  in  numbers.  But  the 
phrase  seems  to  have  somewhat  of  a 
proverbial  cast,  and  probably  the  idea  is 
that  there  would  be  a  great  increase,  a 
much  greater  increase  than  she  had 
any  reason  to  apprehend.  As  if  a  pro- 
mise was  made  to  a  barren  female  that 
she  should  have  more  children  than 
those  who  were  married  usually  had,  sc 
Jerusalem  and  the  Church  would  be 
greatly  enlarged,  far  beyond  what  usu- 
ally occurred  among  nations.  The  ful« 
fihnent  of  this  is  to  be  locked  for  in  the 
accession    of    the    Gentiles    (ver.   3;. 
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2  Enlarge  the,  place  of  thy 
tent,  and  let  them  stretch  forth 
the  curtains  of  thine  habitations  : 
spare  not,  lengthen  thy  cords,  and 
strengthen  thy  stakes  : 

3  For  thou  shalt  break  forth 
on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left ; 
and  thy  seed  shall  inherit  the 
Gentiles,  and  make  the  desolate 
cities  to  be  inhabitec. 

4  Fear  not ;  for  thou  shalt  not 
be  ashamed  :  neither  be  thou  con- 


"  The  conversion  of  the  Gentiles  is  all 
along  considered  by  the  prophet  as  a 
new  accession  of  adopted  children,  ad- 
mitted into  the  original  Church  of  God, 
and  united  with  it."  Lousth.  See  the 
same  idea  presented  at  greater  length 
!nch.  xlix.  20,21,22. 

2.  Enlarge  the  place  of  thy  tent. 
The  same  idea  occurs  in  ch.  xlix.  19, 
20.  See  the  Notes  on  that  chapter. 
tf  The  curtains  of  thy  habitations.  The 
word  curtain  does  not  quite  express  the 
sense  here.  It  is  commonly  with  us 
used  to  denote  the  cloth  hanging  round 
a  bed  or  at  a  window,  which  may  be 
spread  or  drawn  aside  at  pleasure,  or  the 
hanging  in  theatres  to  conceal  the  stage 
from  the  spectators.  The  word  here, 
however,  denotes  the  canopy  or  cloth 
used  in  a  tent ;  and  the  idea  is,  that  the 
boundaries  of  the  church  were  to  be 
greatly  enlarged  in  order  to  accommo- 
date the  vast  accession  from  the  pagan 
world.  IT  Spare  not.  Do  not  be  par- 
simonious in  the  provision  of  the  mate- 
rials for  greatly  enlarging  the  tent  to 
dwell  in.  If  Lengthen  thy  cords.  See 
Note  ch.  xxxiii.  20. 

3.  For  thou  shalt  Ireak  forth.  See 
Notes  ch.  xlix.  19,  20.  IT  And  make 
the  desolate  cities.  See  Notes  ch.  xliv. 
26. 

4.  Fear  not,  &c.  See  Notes  ch.  xli. 
10,  14.  TT  Neither  shalt  thou  be  con- 
founded. All  these  words  mean  sub- 
stantially the  same  thing  ;  and  the  de- 
sign of  the  prophet  is  to  affirm,  in  the 
strongest  possible  manner,  that  the 
Church  of  God  she  aid  be  abundantly 


founded ;  for  thou  shalt  not  be 
put  to  shame :  for  thou  shalt 
forget  the  shame  of  thy  youth, 
and  shalt  not  remember  the  re* 
proach  of  thy  widowhood  any 
more. 

5  For  thy  Maker  is  thine  hus- 
band  ;  rthe  Lord  of  hosts  is  his 
name ;  and  thy  Redeemer,  the 
Holy  One  of  Israel ;  the  God  of 
the  whole  earth  shall  he  be  call- 
ed. 

V  Jet.  3.  14. 

prospered  and  enlarged.  The  iraage  of 
the  female  that  was  barren  is  kept  up, 
and  the  idea  is,  that  there  should  be  no 
occasion  of  the  shame  which  she  felt 
who  had  no  children.  ^For  thou  shalt 
forget  the  shame  of  thy  youth.  In  the 
abundant  increase  and  glory  of  future 
times  the  circumstances  of  shame  which 
attended  their  early  history  shall  be  for- 
gotten. The  "  youth"  of  the  Jewish 
people  refers  doubtless  to  the  bondage  of 
Egypt,  and  the  trials  and  calamities 
which  came  upon  them  there.  So 
great  should  be  their  future  prosperity 
and  glory  that  all  this  should  be  forgot- 
ten, tf  The  reproach  of  thy  widow- 
hood. The  captivity  at  Babylon,  when 
they  were  like  a  woman  bereft  of  her 
husband  and  children.  See  Notes  ch. 
xlix.  21. 

5.  For  thy  Maker  is  thine  husband, 
Both  these  words,  "  maker"  and  "  hus- 
band,"  in  the  Hebrew  are  in  the  plural 
number.  But  the  form  is  evidently  the 
pluralis  excellentice — a  form  denoting 
majesty  and  honour.  See  Ps.  cxlix.  2. 
Hos.  xii.  1.  Prov.  ix.  10,  xxs.  3  1  Sam. 
xix.  13.  1G.  Eccl.  xii.  1.  Here  it  refers 
to  "  Jehovah  of  hosts,"  necessarily  in 
the  singular,  as  Jehovah  is  ONE,Dcut  vi. 
4.  No  argument  can  be  drawn  from 
this  phrase  to  prove  that  there  is  a  dis- 
tinction of  persons  in  the  Godhead,  aa 
the  form  is  so  often  used  evidently  with 
a  singular  signification.  That  the  worda 
here  properly  have  a  singular  significa- 
tion was  the  evident  understanding  of 
the  ancien-  interpreters.  Thus  Je- 
rome, "  because  he  shall  rule  over  the* 
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6  For  the  Lord  hath  called 
thee  as  a  woman  forsaken  and 
grieved  in  spirit,   and  a  wife  of 


who  made  thee."  Quia  dominabitur 
tui  qui  fecit  te.     So  the  LXX,  *On 

tvptoi  b  TToidv  ce,  k.  t.  A.  *  For  the  Lord 
ivho  made  thee,  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth,' 
&c.  So  the  Chaldee  and  the  Syriac. 
Lowth  renders  it,  "  for  thy  husband  is 
thy  Maker."  The  word  rendered  "  hus- 
band," from  ^??,  denotes  properly  the 
lord,  maker,  or  ruler  of  any  one  ;  or  the 
owner  of  any  thing.  It  often,  however, 
means,  to  be  a  husband  (Deut.  xxi.  13, 
xxiv.  1.  Mai.  ii.  11.  Isa  lxii.  5),  and  is 
evidently  used  in  that  sense  here.  The 
idea  is,  that  Jehovah  would  sustain  to 
his  people  the  relation  of  a  husband ; 
that  he  who  had  made  them,  who  had 
originated  all  their  laws  and  institutions, 
and  moulded  them  as  a  people  (Note  ch. 
xliii.  1),  would  now  take  his  Church 
under  his  protection  and  care.  See 
Notes  ch.  lxii.  5.  ^And  thy  Redeemer, 
&c.  Notes  ch.  xliii.  1-3.  IT  The  God 
of  the  whole  earth.  He  shall  no  more 
be  regarded  as  peculiarly  the  God  of  the 
Jewish  people,  but  shall  be  acknowledged 
as  the  only  true  God,  the  God  that  rules 
over  all  the  world.  This  refers  un- 
doubtedly to  the  times  of  the  gospel, 
when  he  should  be  acknowledged  as  the 
God  of  the  Gentiles  as  well  as  the  Jews. 
See  Rom.  hi.  29. 

6.  For  the  Lokd  hath  called  thee. 
This  is  designed  to  confirm  and  illustrate 
the  sentiment  in  the  previous  verse.  God 
there  says  that  he  would  be  a  husband 
to  his  people.  Here  he  says,  that  al- 
though he  had  for  a  time  apparently 
forsaken  them,  as  a  husband  who  had 
forsaken  his  wife,  and  although  they 
were  cast  down  and  dejected  like  a  wo- 
man who  had  thus  been  forsaken,  yet  he 
would  now  restore  them  to  favour.  ^Ilath 
called  thee.  That  is,  will  have  called 
thee  to  himself — referring  to  the  future 
times  when  prosperity  should  be  re- 
stored to  them.  ^As  a  woman  forsa- 
ken. Forsaken  by  her  husband  on  ac- 
count of  her  offence .  IT  And  grieved 
in  spirit.     Because   she  was  thu3   for- 


youth,  when  .hou  wast  refused 
saith  thy  God. 

7  For  a  small  moment  yhave  I 

y  2  Cor.  4.  17. 

saken.  IT  And  a  wife  of  youth.  The 
LXX  render  this  very  strangely,  "  the 
Lord  hath  not  called  thee  as  a  wife  for- 
saken and  disconsolate  ;  nor  as  a  wife 
that  hath  been  hated  from  her  youth  ;" 
showing  conclusively  that  the  translator 
here  did  not  understand  the  meaning  of 
the  passage,  and  vainly  endeavoured  to 
supply  a  signification  by  the  insertion 
of  the  negatives,  and  by  qndeavouring  to 
make  a  meaning.  The  idea  is  that  of 
a  wife  wedded  in  youth  ;  a  wife  towards 
whom  there  was  early  and  tender  love, 
though  she  was  afterwards  rejected. 
God  had  loved  the  Hebrew  people  as 
his  people  in  the  early  days  of  their  his- 
tory. Yet  for  their  idolatry  he  had 
seen  occasion  afterwards  to  cast  them 
off,  and  to  doom  them  to  a  long  and 
painful  exile.  But  he  would  yet  love 
them  with  all  the  former  ardour  of  affec- 
tion, and  would  greatly  increase  and 
prosper  them.  1T  When  thou  wast  re- 
fused. Or  that  hath  been  rejected. 
Lowth,  "  but  afterwards  rejected."     It 

may  be  rendered,  "  although  (^S*  hi 
has  often  the  sense  of  although)  thou 
wert  rejected,"  or  "although  she  was 
rejected."  The  idea  is,  that  she  had 
been  married  in  youth  but  had  been  af- 
terwards put  away. 

7.  For  a  small  moment.  The  Chal- 
dee and  Syriac  render  this,  "  in  a  little 
anger."  Lowth  has  adopted  this,  but 
without  sufficient  authority.  The  iic- 
brew  means,  "  for  a  little  moment ;"  a 
very  short  time.  The  reference  here  is 
probably  to  the  captivity  at  Babylon, 
when  they  were  apparently  forsaken  by 
Jehovah.  Though  to  them  this  ap- 
peared long,  yet  compared  with  their 
subsequent  prosperity,  it  was  but  an  in- 
stant of  time.  Though  this  had  proba- 
bly a  primary  reference  to  the  captivitj 
then,  yet  there  can  be  no  impropriety 
in  applying  it  to  other  similar  cases. 
It  contains  and  important  principle  ;  that 
is,  that  though  God  appears  to  forsake 
his  people,  yet  it  will  dc  comparatively 
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forsaken  thee  ;  but.  with  great 
mercies  will  I  gather  thee. 

8  In  a  little  wrath  I  hid  my 
face  from  thee  for  a  moment ;  but 
with  everlasting  kindness  will  I 
have  mercy  on  thee,  saith  the 
Lotn  thy  Redeemer. 

but  for  a  moment.  He  will  remember 
his  covenant,  and  however  long  their 
trials  may  seem  to  be,  yet  compared 
with  the  subsequent  mercies  and  the 
favours  which  shall  result  from  them, 
they  will  seem  to  be  but  as  the  sorrows 
of  the  briefest  point  of  duration.  Comp. 
2  Cor.  iv.  17.  IT  But  with  great  mer- 
cies. The  contrast  here  is  not  that  of 
duration  but  of  magnitude.  The  for- 
saking was  "  little,"  the  mercies  would 
be  "  great."  It  would  be  mercy  that 
they  would  be  recalled  at  all  after  all 
their  faults  and  crimes ;  and  the  mercy 
which  would  be  bestowed  in  the  enlarge- 
ment of  their  numbers  would  be  inex- 
pressibly great.  IT  Will  I  gather  thee. 
Will  I  collect  thee  from  thy  dispersions, 
and  gather  thee  to  myself  as  my  own 
people. 

8.  In  a  little  wrath.  The  Syriac 
renders  this,  "  in  great  wrath."  The 
Vulgate,  "  in  a  moment  of  indignation." 
The  LXX,  "  in  a  little  wrath."  Noyes 
renders  it  in  accordance  with  the  view 
of  Rosenm  filler, "  in  overflowing  wrath." 
This  variety  of  interpretation  has  arisen 
from  the  various  meanings  affixed  to 
the  unusual  word  Cj^'lj.  This  word 
occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  Bible.  Gese. 
nius  supposes  that  it  is  used  for  the  sake 
of  paronomasia  with  &sp  qetzeph, 
"wrath,"  instead  of  ftatO  sheitph. 
This  word  frequently  occurs,  and  means 
a  gushing  out,  an  overflowing,  an  inun- 
dation, a  flood.  Job  xxxviii.  25.  Prov. 
xxvii.  4.  Ps.  xxxii.  6.  Neh.  i.  8.  Ac- 
cording to  this  it  would  mean,  "in  my 
overflowing  anger  "  in  accordance  with 
the  expression  in  Prov.  xxvii.  4,  "  anger 
is  outrageous"  more  correctly  in  the 
margin,  "  an  overflowing."  The  paral- 
lelism, however,  seems  to  demand  the 
jsnse  of  short  or  momentary,  as  it  stands 

tol.  ii. — 13* 


9  Foi  /  <~i*  *s  as  the  waters  of 
Noah  Uxito  me :  for  as  1  have 
sworn  that  the  waters  of  Noah 
should  no  more  go  over  the  earth  ; 
so  have  I  sworn  that  I  would  not 
be  wroth  with  thee,  nor  rebuke 
thee. 

opposed  to  "  evei  lasting."  But  it  is  not 
possible  to  demonstrate  that  the  Hebrew 
word  has  this  signification.  Rosen- 
mfiller  agrees  with  Gesenius  in  the 
opinion  that  it  should  be  rendered  "  in 
overflowing  wrath  ;"  and  perhaps  as  the 
parallelism  of  the  word  "  everlasting " 
will  be  sufficiently  secured  by  the  phrase 
"  for  a  moment,"  the  probability  is  in 
favour  of  this  interpretation.  Thei»  it 
will  mean  that  the  wrath,  though  it  was 
but  for  a  moment,  was  overflowing.  It 
was  like  a  deluge  ;  and  all  their  institu- 
tions, their  city,  their  temple,  their  val- 
ued possessions  were  swept  away.  IT  1 
hid  my  face  from  thee.  This  is  expres- 
sive of  displeasure.  See  Note  ch.  liii. 
3.  Comp.  Ps.  xxx.  7.  Job  xiii.  24,  xxxiv. 
29.  Ps.  xliv.  24.  Is.  viii.  17.  Here 
it  refers  to  the  displeasure  which  he  had 
manifested  in  the  punishment  which  he 
brought  on  them  in  Babylon.  V  For  a 
moment.  Note  ver.  7.  This  stands 
opposed  to  the  "  everlasting  kindness " 
which  he  would  show  to  them.  TT  But 
with  everlasting  kindness.  This  is 
true  (1)  of  the  Church  at  large  under 
the  Messiah.  It  is  the  object  of  the 
unchanging  affection  and  favour  of  God  ; 
(2)  of  each  individual  Christian.  He 
will  make  him  blessed  in  an  eternal 
heaven. 

9.  For  this  is  as  the  waters  of  Noah 
unto  me.  As  it  was  in  the  time  of  the 
flood  of  waters,  so  shall  it  be  now.  '  I 
then  solemnly  promised  that  the  waters 
should  not  again  drown  the  earth,  and 
I  have  kept  that  promise.  I  now  promise 
with  equal  solemnity  that  I  will  bestow 
perpetual  favour  on  my  true  people,  and 
will  shed  upon  them  eternal  and  un« 
charging  blessings.'  "The  waters oi 
Noah,"  here  mean  evidently  the  flood 
that  came  upon  the  world  in  his  time, 
and  from  which  he  and  his  family  wera 
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10  For  cthe  mountains  shall 
depart,  and  the  hills  be  removed  ; 
but  my  kindness  shall  not  depart 
from  thee,  neither  shall  the  cov- 
enant cof  my  peace  be  removed, 

c  Romans  11.  29.  e  2  Sam.  23.  5. 

saved.  Jjowth,  on  the  authority  of  one 
MS.  and  of  the  Vulg  ,  Syr.,  Sym.,  and 
Theo.,  reads  this,"  in  the  days  of  Noah." 
But  the  authority  is  not  sufficient  to 
change  the  Hebrew  text,  and  the  sense 
is  as  clear  as  if  it  were  changed.  IT  As 
I  have  sworn.  Gen.  viii.  21,  22.  God 
appeals  to  this  not  only  because  the  oath 
and  promise  had  been  made,  but  because 
it  had  been  kept.  IT  That  I  would  not 
be  wroth.  The  idea  seems  here  to  be 
that  no  calamities  should  spread  over 
the  whole  Church  and  sweep  it  away, 
as  the  waters  swept  over  the  world  in 
the  time  of  Noah,  or  as  desolation  swept 
over  Jerusalem  and  the  whole  land  of 
Canaan  in  the  time  of  the  exile  at  Baby- 
ion.  There  would  be  indeed  persecutions 
and  calamities,  but  the  Church  would  be 
safe,  amidst  all  these  trials.  The  period 
would  never  arrive  when  God  would  for- 
sake the  Church,  and  when  he  would 
leave  it  to  perish.  One  has  only  to 
recollect  how  God  has  guarded  the 
Church,  even  during  the  most  dangerous 
periods,  to  see  how  remarkably  this  has 
been  fulfilled.  His  covenant  has  been 
as  sure  as  that  which  was  made  with 
Noah,  and  it  will  be  as  secure  and  firm 
to  the  end  of  time. 

10.  For  the  mountains  shall  depart. 
See  Notes  on  ch.  li.  6.  T  The  covenant 
of  my  peace.  That  is,  the  covenant  by 
which  I  promise  peace  and  prosperity 
to  thee. 

11.0  thou  afflicted.  In  the  previous 
verses,  Jehovah  had  merely  promised 
protection,  and  had  in  general  terms 
assured  them  of  his  favour.  Here  he 
shows  that  they  should  not  only  be  de- 
fended ,  but  that  his  Church  would  rise 
with  great  beauty,  and  be  ornamented 
like  a  most  splendid  palace  or  temple. 
This  is  to  be  regarded  aS  addressed  pri- 
marily to  the  exiles  "n  Babylon  near  to 
the  close  of  their  se/enty  years  captivi- 
ty.    But  nothing  forbids  as  to  appW  it 


saith  the  Lord  that  hath  mercy 
on  thee. 

11  Othou  afflicted,  tossed  with 
tempest,  and  not  comforted,  be- 
hold, I  will  lay  thy  stones  e'.vith 

g  Rev.  21.  18. 

to   the  Church  in  all   similar  circum- 
stances when  persecuted,  and  when  she 
is  like  a  ship  rolling  on  the  he'aving  bil- 
lows  of    the    ocean.     IT    Tossed   with 
tempest.      Lowth,  "  beaten    with   the 
storm."    The  idea  is  that  of  a  ship  that 
is  driven  by  the  tempest ;  or  any  object 
that  is  tossed  about  with  a  whirlwind 
(!-n5>b).    See  Jonah  i.  11-13.  Heb.  iii. 
14.  Hos.  xiii.  3.    The  figure  is  peculiar- 
ly striking    in    an    Oriental    country. 
Tempests   and    whirlwinds    there    are 
much  more  violent  than  they  are  with 
us,  and  nothing  there  can  stand  before 
them.    See  Banner's  Observations,  Vol. 
i.  92,  seq.  Ed.  Lond.    1808.     IT  And 
not  comforted.     They  were  far  away 
from  all  the  comforts  which  they  had 
enjoyed  in  their  own  land,  and    they 
were  apparently  forsaken  by  God.  1T  Be- 
hold, I  will  lay  thy  stones.     It  is  not 
uncommon  in  the  Scriptures  to  compare 
the  prosperity  of  the  Church  to  a  splen- 
did temple  or  palace.      In  the  book  of 
Tobit  a  .description  of  Jerusalem  occurs 
which  has  all  the  appearance  of  having 
been  copied  from  this,  or  at  least  show- 
ing that  the  writer  had  this  passage  in 
his  eye.     "  For  Jerusalem  shall  be  built 
up  with   sapphires,  and   emeralds,  and 
precious  stones ;  thy  walls,  and  battie- 
ments,  and  towers,  of  pure  gold.     And 
the  streets  of  Jerusalem  shall  be  paved 
with  beryl,  and  carbuncle,  and  stones  oi 
Ophir,"  ch.  xiii.  16,  17.     And  in  the 
book   of  Revelation    (ch.  xxi.  18-21), 
a  similar  description  occurs  of  the  New 
Jerusalem.     Possibly  John  had  his  eye 
upon  this  passage  in  Isaiah,  though  he 
has   greatly   amplified   the  description 
The  passage  here  undoubtedly  contains 
a   figurative    description   of  the   future 
prosperity  and   glory  of  the  Church  of 
God.       Lowth   remarks    on   it,    justly,, 
"  these  seem   to  be  general  images  to 
express    beauty,  magnificence,    purity 
strength,  and  solidity,  a^rieably  to  tha 
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fair  colours,  and  lay  thy  founda- 
tion with  sapphires. 

12  And  I  will  make  thy  win- 
ideas  of  eastern  nations  ;  and  to  have 
never  been  intended  to  be  strictly  scrutin- 
ized or  minutely  and  particularly  explain- 
ed, as  if  they  had  each  of  them  some 
precise  moral  and  spiritual  meaning." 
The  phrase  "  I  will  lay  thy  stones,"  re- 
fers to  the  work  of  masonry  in  laying 
down  the  foundation  of  a  building,  or 
ihe  stones  of  which  a  building  is  com- 
posed, in  mortar  or  cement.  Literally, 
•  I  cause  to  lie  down.'  The  word  here 
used  (v2"i)  is  usually  appropriated  to 
an  animal  that  crouches  or  lies  down. 
IT  With  fair  colours.  This  translation 
by  no  means  conveys  the  idea  of  the 
original.  The  sense  is  not  that  the 
Btones  would  have  fair  colours,  but  that 
the  cement  which  would  be  used  would 
be  that  which  was  commonly  employed 
to  make  the  most  valued  colours.  The 
edifice  which  would  be  reared  would  be 
as  cosily  and  magnificent  as  if  the  very 
cement  of  the  stones  consisted  of  the 
most  precious  colouring  matter ;  the 
purest  vermilion.  The  word  here  ren- 
dered "  fair  colours,"  'rfig  piikh,  denotes 

properly,  sea-weed,  from  which  an  alka- 
line paint  was  prepared  ;  then  paint  it- 
self, dye,/ttcws,and  also  that  wfth  which 
the  Hebrew  women  tinged  their  eye- 
lashes— stibium.  This  is  composed  of 
the  powder  of  lead  ore,  and  was  drawn 
with  a  small  wooden  bodkin  through  the 
eyelids,  and  tinged  the  hair  and  the 
edges  of  the  eyelids  with  a  dark  sooty 
colour,  and  was  esteemed  to  be  a  grace- 
ful ornament.  This  practice  is  of  great 
antiquity.  It  was  practised  by  Jezebel 
(see  2  Kings  ix.  30,  where  the  same 
word  is  used  as  here) ;  it  was  practised 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  (Xenoph. 
Cyro.  i.  §  11)  ;  and  it  is  still  practised 
in  Africa.  See  Shaw's  Travels,  p.  294, 
295.  The  word  here  used  is  rendered 
paint,  or  vainted,  2  Kings  ix.  30,  Jcr. 
xl.  30  ;  and  glistening  stones  in  1  Chron. 
xxix.  2.  It  does  not  occur  elsewhere. 
In  the  passage  in  Chronicles  it  may 
mean  the  carbuncle  (as  it  is  rendered 
kere  by  the  LXX  uvOquko)  ;  but  it  here 


dows  of  agates,  and  thy  gates  of 
carbuncles,  and  all  thy  borders 
of  pleasant  stones. 

denotes,  doubtless,  the  valued  paint  ox 
dye  which  was  used  as  an  ornament. 
The  description  here  is  that  the  very 
stones  should  be  laid  in  cement  of  this 
description,  and  is  of  course  equivalent 
to  saying  that  it  would  be  in  the  most 
costly  and  magnificent  manner.  It  may 
be  added,  however,  that  it  would  not  be 
the  mere  fact  that  the  stibium  would 
constitute  the  cement  that  the  prophet 
seems  to  refer  to,  but  probably  he  also 
means  to  intimate  that  this  would  con- 
tribute greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  city. 
The  cement  in  which  bricks  or  stones 
is  laid  in  a  building  is  partly  visible,  and 
the  beauty  of  the  structure  would  be 
augmented  by  having  that  which  was 
regarded  as  constituting  the  highest 
ornament  used  for  cement.  IT  And  thy 
foundations  with  sapphires.  The  sap- 
phire is  a  well  known  gem  distinguished 
for  its  beauty  and  splendour.  In  hard- 
ness it  is  inferior  to  the  diamond  only. 
Its  colours  are  blue,  red,  violet,  green, 
white,  or  limpid. 

12.  And  I  will  make  thy  windows. 
The  word  here  rendered  windows  is 
rendered  by  Jerome  propugnacula,  for- 
tresses, bulwarks,  ramparts  ;  and  by  the 
LXX,  hrdX^eis  bulwark  ?,  or  rather  pin- 
nacles on  the  walls.  The  Hebrew 
word  miDsti;,  is  evidently  derived  from 
^^.  shemesh,  the  sun;  and  has  some 
relation  in  signification  to  the  sun,  either 
as  letting  in  light,  or  as  having  a  radiat- 
ed appearance  like  the  sun.  Gesenius 
renders  it,  "  notched-battlements,  the 
same  as  sun,  or  rays  of  the  sun."  Fa- 
ber  (in  Archaeol.  Hebrew,  p.  294)  sup- 
poses that  the  name  was  given  to  the 
turrets  or  battlements  here  referred  to 
because  they  had  some  resemblance  to 
the  rays  of  the  sun.  I  think  it  probable 
that  the  prophet  refers  to  some  radiated 
ornament  about  a  building,  that  had  a 
resemblance  to  the  sun,  or  to  some  gild- 
ed turrets  on  the  walls  of  a  city.  I  see 
no  evidence  in  the  ancient  verso.ns  that 
the  word  refers  to  windows.  tf  Of 
agates.     Agates  are  a  class  of  silicieuai, 
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13  And  all  thy  children  shall 
be  taught  of  the  Lord  ;  and  great 

semi-pellucid  gems,  of  many  varieties, 
consisting  of  quartz-crystal,  flint,  horn- 
stone,  chalcedony,  amethyst,  jasper, 
cornelian,  &c,  variegated  with  dots, 
zones,  filaments,  ramifications,  and  va- 
rious figures.  They  are  esteemed  the 
least  valuable  of  all  the  precious  stones. 
They  are  found  in  rocks,  and  are  used 
for   seals,   rings,  &c.     Webster.     The/ 

Hebrew  word  ^S*]?  kddhkod,  from*"^^ 
kddhddh,  to  beat,  to  pound,  and  then  to 
strike  fire,  seems  to  denote  a  sparkling 
gem  or  ruby.  It  is  not  often  used.  It 
is  rendered  by  Jerome,  jaspidem.  The 
LXX,  by  lazxiv,  jasper,  a  gem  of  a  green 
colour.  It  may  be  observed  that  it  is 
not  probable  that  such  a  stone  would  be 
used  for  a  window  for  the  purpose  of 
letting  in  light,  V  And  thy  gates.  Rev. 
xxi.  21 :  "  And  the  twelve  gates  were 
twelve  pearls  ;  every  several  gate  was  of 
one  pearl."  The  gates  of  the  city  would 
be  made  of  most  precious  stones.  IT  Of 
carbuncles.  The  carbuncle  is  a  beauti- 
ful gem  of  a  deep  red  colour,  with  a  mix- 
ture of  scarlet,  called  by  the  Greeks 
anthrax,  found  in  the  East  Indies.  It 
is  usually  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
length.  When  held  up  to  the  sun  it 
loses  its  deep  tinge,  and  becomes  exact- 
ly the  colour  of  a  burning  coal.  Webster. 
Hence  its  name  in  Greek.  The  Hebrew 

name  ^P^,  is  derived  from  *T!$,  to 
burn,  and  denotes  a  flaming  or  sparkling 
gem.  The  word  occurs  nowhere  else 
in  the  Hebrew  Bible.  7  And  all  thy 
borders.  All  thy  boundaries  ;  or  the 
whole  circuit  of  thy  walls.  Rev.  xxi. 
18:  "  And  the  building  of  the  wall  of  it 
was  of  jasper."  The  idea  is,  that  the 
whole  city  would  be  built  in  the  most 
splendid  manner.  Its  foundations  and 
ah1  its  stones  would  be  laid  in  the  most 
precious  cement ;  its  turrets,  towers, 
battlements,  gates,  and  the  circuit  of  its 
walls,  would  be  made  of  the  most  pre- 
cious gems.  In  general,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  is  designed  to  represent 
the  future  glory  of  the  Church  under  the 
Redeemer,  and  perhaps  also  to  furnish 
»n  emblematic  representation  of  heaven. 


shall  be  the  peace  of  thy   chih 
dren. 

Comp.  Rev.  xxi.  2.  Kimchi  supposes 
that  this  may  possibly  be  taken  literally, 
and  that  Jerusalem  may  be  yet  such  as 
is  here  described.  Abarbanel  supposes 
that  it  may  refer  to  the  time  when  the 
Oriental  world,  where  these  gems  are 
principally  found,  shall  be  converted,  and 
come  and  join  in  rebuilding  the  city  and 
the  temple.  But  the  whole  description 
is  one  of  great  beauty  as  applicable  to 
the  Church  of  God ;  to  its  glories  on 
earth  ;  and  to  its  glory  in  heaven.  Its 
future  magnificence  shall  be  as  much 
greater  than  any  thing  which  has  yet 
occurred  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  as 
a  city  built  of  gems  would  be  more  mag- 
nificent than  Jerusalem  was  in  the 
proudest  days  of  its  glory.  The  lan- 
guage used  in  this  verse  is  in  accordanco 
with  the  Oriental  manner.  The  style 
of  speaking  in  the  East  to  denote  unex- 
ampled splendour  is  well  illustrated  in  the 
well-known  Oriental  tale  of  Aladdin, 
who  thus  gives  his  instructions :  "  I 
leave  the  choice  of  materials  to  you, 
that  is  to  say,  porphyry,  jasper,  agate, 
lapis  lazali,  and  the  finest  marble  of  the 
most  varied  colours.  But  I  expect  that 
in  the  highest  story  of  the  palace,  you 
shall  build  me  a  large  hall  with  a  dome, 
and  four  equal  fronts  ;  and  that  instead 
of  layers  of  bricks,  the  walls  be  made  of 
massy  gold  and  silver,  laid  alternately : 
and  that  each  front  shall  contain  six 
windows,  the  lattices  of  all  which,  ex- 
cept one  which  must  be  left  unfinished 
and  imperfect,  shall  be  so  enriched  with 
art  and  symmetry,  with  diamonds, 
rubies,  and  emeralds,  that  they  shall  ex- 
ceed every  thing  of  the  kind  ever  seen 
in  the  world."     Pictor.  Bib. 

13.  And  all  thy  children.  All  thai 
dwell  in  this  splendid  city  ;  all  that  are 
the  true  friends  of  the  Redeemer.  It 
shall  be  a  part  of  their  future  glory  that 
they  shall  be  all  under  divine  imstruotion 
and  guidance.  See  Jer.  xxxi.  34 :  "  And 
they  shall  teach  no  more  every  man  hia 
neighbour,  and  every  man  his  brother, 
saying,  Know  the  Lord  ;  for  they  shall 
all  know  me,  from  the   least  of  thera 
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14  In  righteousness  shalt  thou 
be  established,  thou  shalt  be  far 
from  oppression  ;  for  thou  shalt 
not  fear  :  and  from  terror  ;  for 
"it  shall  not  come  near  thee. 

a  Prov.  3.  25.  26. 

unto  the  greatest  of  them."  IT  And 
great  shall  be  the  peace  of  thy  children. 
See  Notes  on  ch.  ii.  4,  ix.  6. 

14.  In  righteousness  shalt  thou  be 
tstablished.  This  is  language  which 
is  appropriately  addressed  to  a  city  or 
commonwealth.  The  idea  is,  that  it 
would  not  be  built  up  by  fraud,  and  ra- 
pine, and  conquest,  as  many  cities  had 
been,  but  by  the  prevalence  of  justice. 
IT  Thou  shalt  be  far  from  oppression. 
That  is,  thou  shalt  be  far  from  being 
oppressed  by  others.  So  the  connexion 
demands.  The  Hebrew  would  bear  an 
active  signification,  so  that  it  might  be 
read,  'be  thou  far  from  oppression,'  i.  e. 
be  far  from  oppressing  others.  But  th-2 
design  of  the  prophet  is  rather  to  promise 
than  to  command  ;  and  the  idea  is,  that 
they  should  have  no  occasion  to  fear  tti2 
violence  of  others  any  more.  1T  For  it 
shall  not  come  near  thee.  This  doubt- 
less refers  to  the  security,  perpetuity, 
and  prosperity  of  the  Church  under  the 
Messiah. 

15.  Behold,  they  shall  surely  gather 
together.  The  idea  in  this  verse  is, 
that  the  enemies  of  the  people  of  God 
would  indeed  form  alliances  and  com- 
pacts against  them,  but  it  would  not  be 
under  the  divine  direction,  and  they 
would  not  be  able  to  prevail  against  the 
Church.  The  word  here  rendered 
"  gather  together"  (-tf-O  means  properly 

to  turn  aside  from  the  way ;  then  to 
sojourn  for  a  time  ;  then  to  assemble 
against  any  one.  It  seems  here  to  refer 
to  the  gathering  together  of  hostile  forces 
to  form  an  alliance,  or  to  wage  war. 
Great  variety,  however,  has  prevailed  in 
the  interpretation  of  the  passage,  but 
this  seems  to  be  the  sense  of  it.  Jerome 
renders  it,  "  lo,  a  foreigner  shall  come 
wno  was  not  with  me,  the  stranger  shall 
hereafter  be  joined  to  thee,"  and  seems 
to  understand  it  of  the  proselytes  that 
•hould  be  made.     This  sense  is  found 


15  Behold,  they  shall  surely 
gather  together,  but  not  by  me: 
whosoever  shall  gather  togetheJ 
against  thee  shall  fall  for  thy 
sake. 


expressly  in  the  Septuagint,  w  lo,  prose- 
lytes shall  come  to  thee  through  me, 
and  they  shall  sojourn  with  thee,  and 
fly  to  thee."  The  Chaldee  renders  it, 
"  lo,  the  captivity  of  thy  people  shall  be 
surely  gathered  unto  thee,  and  in  the 
end  the  kings  of  the  people  which  were 
assembled  to  affict  thee,  O  Jerusalem, 
shall  fall  in  the  m  dst  of  thee."  But  the 
above  seems  to  be  vhe  correct  sense. 
Alliances  would  be  formed  ;  compacts 
would  be  entered  into  ;  leagues  would 
be  made  by  the  enemies  of  the  people 
of  God,  and  they  would  bj  assembled 
to  destroy  the  Church.  This  has  often 
been  done.  Formidable  confederations 
have  been  entered  into  for  the  purpose, 
and  deep-laid  plans  have  been  devised 
to  destroy  the  friends  of  the  Most  High. 
See  Ps.  ii.  2:  "  The  kings  of  the  earth 
set  themselves,  and  the  rulers  take  coun- 
sel together  against  the  Lord,  and 
against  his  Anointed."  No  small  part 
of  history  is  a  record  of  the  combinations 
and  alliances  which  have  been  entered 
into  for  the  purpose  of  driving  the  true 
religion  from  the  world.  IT  But  not  Ly 
me.  Not  under  my  direction,  or  by  my 
command.     IT  Shall  fall  for  thy  sake. 

<  Shall  fall  unto  thee,'  X$&.  Lowth, 
"  shall  come  over  to  thy  side."  The 
phrase  seems  to  mean  that  they  should 
'  fall  to  them,' — i.  e.  that  they  should 
lay  aside  their  opposition,  break  up  their 
alliances  against  the  Church,  and  come 
over  to  it.  In  proof  of  this  interpreta- 
tion, Rosenmiiller  appeals  to  the  follow- 
ing places:  Jer.  xxi.  9,  xxxix.  9.  1 
Chron.  xii.  19,  20.  2  Chron.  xv.  9. 
The  passage,  therefore,  looks  to  the 
future  conversion  of  the  enemies  of  the 
Church  to  the  true  faith.  It  has,  doubt- 
less, been  partially  fulfilled  ill  the 
conversion  cf  nations  that  have  been 
leagued  against  the  gospel  of  the  Re- 
deemer. Th.>r^  *v*9  •».  striking  fulfil- 
ment in  the  t'«re9   iW  SHece-edexl  the 
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16  Behold,  I  have  created  the 
smith  that  bloweth  the  coals  in 
the  fire,  and  that  bringeth  forth 
an  instrument  for  his  work  ;  and 
I  'have  created  the  waster  to  de- 
stroy. 

1 7  No  weapon  that  is  formed 

/  Ch.  37.  26,  27. 

persecutions  of  Christians  in  the  Roman 
empire.  After  all  the  power  of  the 
empire  had  been  enlisted  in  ten  succes- 
sive persecutions  to  destroy  the  Church, 
the  very  empire  that  had  thus  opposed 
the  Church  was  converted  to  the  Chris- 
tian faith.  In  a  still  more  signal  man- 
ner will  this  be  fulfilled  when  all  the 
powers  of  the  earth  now  leagued  against 
the  gospel  shall  be  converted,  and  when 
all  nations  shall  be  brought  under  the 
influences  of  the  true  religion. 

16.  Behold,  I  have  created  the  smith. 
The  flense  of  this  verse  is, '  every  thing 
that  can  effect  your  welfare  is  under  my 
control.  The  smith  who  manufactures 
the  instruments  of  war  or  of  torture  is 
under  me.  His  life,  his  strength,  his 
skill  are  all  in  my  hands,  and  he  can  do 
nothing  which  I  shall  not  deem  it  best 
to  permit  him  to  do.  So  with  the  ene- 
my of  the  Church  himself — the  waster 
who  destroys.  I  have  made  him,  and 
he  is  wholly  under  my  control  and  at 
my  disposal.'  The  smith  who  bloweth 
the  coals,  denotes  the  man  who  is  en- 
gaged in  forging  instruments  for  war, 
or  for  any  other  purpose.  Here  it  refers 
to  him  who  should  be  engaged  in  forging 
instruments  of  battle  to  attack  the 
Church ;  and  why  should  it  not  refer  also 
to  him  who  should  be  engaged  in  making 
instruments  of  torture — such  as  are  used 
in  times  of  persecution  ?  IT  That  bring- 
eih  forth  an  instrument  for  his  work. 
Lowth,"  according  to  his  work."  Noyes, 
"  by  his  labour."  The  idea  is,  tha\  he 
produces  an  instrument  as  the  resuh  of 
his  work.  V  /  have  created  the  waster 
to  destroy.  I  have  formed  every  man 
who  is  engaged  in  spreading  desolation 
by  wars,  and  1  have  every  such  man 
ender  my  control.  See  Notes  ch.  x.  5- 
»,  xxxvii.  26,  27,  xlvi.  1-6.     The  sense 


against  thee  shall  prosper :  ana 
f  every  tongue  that  shall  rise 
against  thee  in  judgment  thou 
shalt  condemn.  This  is  the  her- 
itage of  the  servants  ofihe  Lord  ; 
and  their  righteousness  Hs  of  me, 
saith  the  Lord. 

g  Rota.  8.  1,  33.         h  Ps.  71.  16,  19.     Thil.  3.  9. 


here  is,  that  as  God  had  all  such  conquer- 
ors under  his  control,  they  c<  uld  accom- 
plish no  more  than  he  permitted  them 
to  do. 

17.  No  weapon  that  isfotmed.  Nc 
instrument  of  war,  no  sword,  or  spear  ; 
no  instrument  of  persecution  or  torture 
that  is  made  by  the  smith,  ver.  16. 
IT  Shall  prosper.  On  the  meaning  of 
this  word,  see  Notes  ch.  lii.  13.  The 
sense  here  is,  that  it  shall  not  have  final 
and  ultimate  prosperity.  It  might  be 
permitted  for  a  time  to  appear  to  prosper 
— as  persecutors  and  oppressors  have 
done  ;  but  there  would  not  be  final  and 
complete  success.  IT  And  every  tongue. 
No  one  shall  be  able  to  injure  you  by 
words  and  accusations.  If  a  controversy 
shall  arise  ;  if  others  reproach  you  and 
accuse  you  of  imposture  and  deceit,  you 
will  be  able  ultimately  to  convince  them 
of  error,  and  by  manifestation  of  the 
truth  to  condemn  them.  The  language 
here  is  derived  probably  from  courts  of 
justice  (see  Notes  ch.  xli.  1)  ;  and  the 
idea  is,  that  truth  and  victory,  in  every 
strife  of  words,  would  be  on  the  side  of 
the  Church.  To  those  who  have  watch- 
ed the  progress  of  discussions  thus  far 
on  the  subject  of  the  true  religion,  it  is 
needless  to  say  that  this  has  been  trium- 
phantly fulfilled.  Argument,  sophism, 
ridicule,  have  all  been  tried  to  overthrow 
the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion.  Ap- 
peals have  been  made  to  astronomy, 
geology,  antiquities,  history,  and  indeed 
to  almost  every  department  of  science, 
and  with  the  same  want  of  success. 
Poetry  has  lent  the  charm  of  its  numbers ; 
the  grave  historian  has  interwoven  wilh 
the  thread  of  his  narrative  covert  attacks 
and  sly  insinuations  against  the  Bible 
the  earth  has  been  explored  to  prova 
that  "  He  who  made  the  world  aiul  re« 
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realed  its  age  to  Moses  was  mistaken 
in  its  age  ;"  and  the  records  of  Oriental 
nations,  tracing  their  history  up  cycles 
of  ages  beyond  the  Scripture  account  of 
the  creation  of  the  world,  have  been 
appealed  to,  but  thus  far  in  all  these 
contests  ultimate  victory  has  declared 
in  favour  of  the  Bible.  And  no  matter 
from  what  quarter  the  attack  has  come, 
and  no  matter  how  much  learning  and 
talent  have  been  evinced  by  the  adver- 
earies  of  the  Bible,  God  has  raised  up 
some  Watson,  or  Lardner,  or  Chalmers, 
or  Buckland,  or  Cuvier,  or  Wiseman, 
to  meet  these  charges,  and  to  turn  the 
scales  in  favour  of  the  cause  of  truth. 
They  who  are  desirous  of  examining 
the  effects  of  the  controversy  of  Chris- 
tianity with  Science,  and  the  results,  can 
find  them  detailed  with  great  learning 
and  talent  in  "  Twelve  Lectures  on  the 
connexion  between  Science  and  Reveal- 
ed Religion,"  by  Dr.  Nicholas  Wiseman, 


Andjver,  1837.  IT  This  is  the  Jieiitage. 
The  inheritance  which  awaits  thof'e  who 
serve  God  is  truth  and  victory.  It  is 
not  gold  and  the  triumph  of  battle.  It 
is  not  the  laurel  won  in  fields  of  blood. 
But  it  is,  the  protection  of  God  in  all 
times  of  trouble ;  his  friendship  in  all 
periods  of  adversity  ;  complete  victory 
in  all  contests  with  error  and  false  sys- 
tems of  religion  ;  and  preservation  when 
foes  rise  up  in  any  form  and  endeavour 
to  destroy  the  Church,  and  to  blot  out 
its  existence  and  its  name.  ?  And 
their  righteousness  is  of  me.  Or  rather, 
'  this  is  the  righteousness,  or  the  justifi- 
cation which  they  obtain  of  me  ;  this  is 
that  which  I  impart  to  them  as  their 
justification.'  The  idea  is  nc*  *nat  their 
righteousness  is  of  him,  but  *hat  this 
justification  or  vindication  from  him  is 
a  part  of  their  inheritance  and  their 
portion. 


CHAPTER  LV 


ANALYSIS. 

This  chapter  is  closely  connected  in  sense  with  the  preceding  chapter.  It  flows  from  the  doctrines 
stated  in  ch.  liii.,  and  is  designed  to  stute  what  would  follow  from  the  coming  of  the  Messiah.  U 
would  result  from  that  work  that  the  most  free  and  lull  invitations  would  be  extended  to  all  men  to 
return  to  God,  and  to  obtain  his  favour.  There  would  Le  such  ample  provision  made  for  the  salvation 
vk  men  that  the  most  liberal  invitations  could  be  extended  to  sinners.  The  main  idea  in  the  chapter, 
I  conceive  to  be,  that  the  effect  of  the  work  of  i he  Redeemer  would  be  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a 
universal  invitation  to  men  to  come  and  be  saved.  So  ample  would  be  the  merits  of  his  death  (ch. 
liii.),  that  all  might  come  and  partake  of  eternal  life.  To  state  this,  I  suppose  to  be  the  main  design 
3f  this  chapter.    It  may  be  regarded  as  comprising  the  following  parts : 

1.    A  universal  invitation  to  come  and  embrace  the  provisions  of  mercy,  vs.  1—3. 
(a.)  All  were  invited  to  come,  oven  they  who  were  the  most  poor  and  needy,  who  had  no  money 

as  freely  as  to  running  waters  and  streams,  ver.  1. 
(6.)  They  were  now  regarded  as  spending  their  money  and  their  labour  for  that  which  produccc 
no  permanent   satisfaction— descriptive   of  the   world   in   its  vain   efforts   to   And  enjoy- 
ment, ver.  2. 
(c.)  If  they  would  come  to  God  they  should  live,  and  he  would  make  with  them  an  eternal  cove 
lant,  ver.  3. 

II.  To  encourage  them  to  this,  the  assurance  is  presented  that  God  had  ?iven  the  Messiah  to  be 
a  leader  of  ihe  people,  and  that  under  him  distant  nations  should  embrace  the  truth  and  be 
saved,  vs.  4,  5. 

III.  In  view  of  the  fulness  of  the  provisions  of  mercy,  and  of  the  fact  that  a  great  leader  had  been 
provided,  all  are  encouraged  to  come  and  seek  God,  vs.  6—13.  This  invitation  is  pressed  on 
their  attention  by  several  considerations. 

(a.)  JEHOVAH  might  now  be  found,  and  he  was  ready  to  pardon  abundantly  all  sinners  who  were 
disposed  to  forsake  the  error  of  their  way  and  to  return  to  him,  vs.  6,  7. 

(6.)  God  shows  that  his  plans  were  high  above  those  of  men,  and  his  thoughts  more  elevated  than 
theirs,  and  his  counsels  should  stand  The  rain  descended  on  the  eanh  andaccompli-ihed  his 
great  plans,  and  so  it.  would  be  with  his  word  His  promises  would  be  fulfilled,  and  his  de- 
signs would  take  effect,  and  there  was,  therefore,  every  encouragement  to  come,  and  partake 
of  his  favour  and  his  grace,  vs.  8—11. 

(c.)  There  :-hould  be  rich  and  abundant  blessings  attending  their  return  to  God,  and  universal  re- 
joicing from  their  embracing  the  religion  of  the  Redeemer,  and  becoming  interested  in  hit 
mercy  and  salvation,  vs.  12,  13. 

There  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Bible  a  chapter  more  replete  with  rich  invitations  than  this,  nof 
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perhaps  is  tl  ere  any  where  to  be  found  one  of  more  exquisite  beauty.  To  the  end  of  the  world  .t  \v:| 
stand  as  the  fullest  conceivable  demonstration  that  God  intended  that  the  oil 31s  of  salvation  shoulfl 
he  made  to  ail  men,  and  that  he  c;e.s<gns  that  his  gospel  shall  arcorns  lisli  the  jreat  plans  which  he 
had  in  view  wucn  he  duvi-ed  the  scheme  of  redemption.  While  this  precious  chapter  n-maiaa  ir 
the  book  of  God,  no  sinner  need  despair  of  salvation  who  is  dispo.-e.l  to  return  to  him;  1:0 one  car. 
^lead  that  he  is  100  great  a  r-inniT  to  be  saved  ;  no  one  can  maintain  :>ucces-fully  ihut  the  provisions 
of  mercy  are  limited  in  their  nature  or  their  applicability  to  any  1  ortion  of  ihe  race  ;  and  no  ministei 
of  the  Gospel  need  be  de-ponding  about  the  success  of  the  wort;  in  winch  he  is  engaged.  The  gospe 
shall  just  as  certainly  pio.luce  the  effect  which  God  intended,  as  the  rain  which  comes  doun  in  lcr- 
Uhziug  showers  upon  the  dry  and  thirsty  earth. 


1  Ho,  every  one  that  thirsteth, 
'come  ye  to  the  waters,  and  he 
that  hath  no   money ;   come  ye, 

l  Jno.  4.  10,  14,  7,  37.    Rev.  21.  6,  22.  17. 

1.  Ho.  *V*.  This  word  here  is  de- 
signed to  call  attention  to  the  subject  as 
one  of  importance.  IT  Every  one  that 
thirsteth.  The  word  thirst  often  indi- 
cates intense  desire,  and  is  thus  applied 
to  the  sense  of  want  which  sinners  often 
have,  and  to  their  anxious  wishes  for 
salvation.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
Saviour  had  this  passage  in  his  eye 
when  he  pronounced  the  blessing  on 
those  who  hunger  and  thirst  after  right- 
eousness, Matt.  v.  6.  No  wants  are 
so  keen,  none  so  imperiously  demand 
supply,  as  those  of  hunger  and  thirst. 
They  occur  daily  ;  and  when  long  con- 
tinued, as  in  the  case  of  those  who  are 
shipwrecked  and  doomed  to  wander 
months  or  years  over  burning  sands 
with  scarcely  any  drink  or  food,  nothing 
is  more  distressing.  Hence  the  figure 
is  often  used  to  denote  any  intense  de- 
sire for  any  thing,  and  especially  an  ar- 
dent desire  for  salvation.  See  John  vii. 
37.  Ps.  xlii.  2,  lxiii.  1,  cxliii.  fi.  The 
invitation  here  is  made  to  all.     "  Every 

one"  ('3)  is  entreated  to  come.  It  is 
not  offered  to  the  elect  only,  or  to  the 
rich,  the  great,  the  noble  ;  but  it  is  made 
to  all.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of 
language  more  universal  in  its  nature 
than  this ;  and  while  this  stands  in  the 
word  of  God,  the  invitation  may  be 
made  to  all,  and  should  be  made  to  all, 
and  must  be  made  to  all.  It  proves 
that  provision  is  made  for  all.  Can  God 
invite  to  a  salvation  which  has  not  been 
provided  I  Can  he  ask  a  man  to  par- 
take of  a  banquet  which  has  no  exist- 
ence 1  Can  he  ask  a  man  to  drink  of 
waters  when  there  are  none  1  Can  he 
tantalize  the  hopes  and  mock  the  mis- 
eries of  men  by  inviting  them  to  enter  a 


buy  '"and  eat ;  yea,  come,  buy 
wine  and  milk,  without  money, 
and  without  price. 

m  Matt.  13.  44—46.    Rev.  3.  18.      n  Cant.  5.  1- 

heaven  where  they  would  be  unwelcome, 
or  to  dwell  in  mansions  which  have 
never  been  provided  ?  Comp.  Mat  xi. 
28.  Mark  xvi.  15.  John.  vii.  37. 
Rev.  xxii.  17.  ^  Come  ye  to  the  wa- 
ters. Waters,  floods,  overflowing 
streams,  or  copious  showers,  are  often 
used  in  the  Scriptures  to  denote  abun- 
dant blessings  from  God,  and  especially 
the  blessings  which  would  exist  under 
the  Messiah.  See  Isa.  xxxv.  6,  xliii. 
20,  xliv.  3.  IT  And  he  that  hath  no 
money.  The  poor  ;  they  who  would  be 
unable  to  purchase  salvation  if  it  were 
to  be  sold.  The  idea  here  is  the  abso- 
lute freeness  of  the  offer  of  salvation. 
No  man  can  excuse  himself  for  not  be- 
ing a  Christian  because  he  is  poor ;  no 
man  who  is  rich  can  ever  boast  that  he 
has  bought  salvation,  or  that  he  has  ob- 
tained it  on  more  easy  terms  because  he 
had  property.  IT  Come  ye,  buy  and  eat. 
Comp.  Matt.  xiii.  44-46  That  is.  pro- 
cure it  without  paying  a  price.  The 
word    rendered    here    "  buy,"    properly 

means  to  break  {^^  shabhdr)  ;  then 
to  purchase,  &.c.  grain,  as  that  which 
is  broken  in  a  mill  (Gescnius),  or  that 
which     breaks    hunger.     (Comp.  Eng. 

breakfast.)  Castell.  IF  Buy  wine.  T?_ 
Wine  was  commonly  used  in  thei: 
feasts,  and  indeed  was  an  article  of 
common  drink.  See  Notes  on  ch.  xxv 
6.  Here  it  is  emblematic  of  the  bless* 
ings  of  salvation  spoken  cf  as  a  feast 
made  for  men.  Wine  is  usually  spoken 
of  as  that  which  exhilarates,  or  makes 
glad  the  heart  (Judges  ix.  13.  2  Sam. 
xiii.  28.  Ps.  civ.  15),  and  it  is  possibla 
that  the  image  here  may  be  designed 
specifically  to  denote  that  the  blessings 
of  salvation  make  men  happy,  or  dissi' 
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2  Wherefore  do  ye  'spend  mo- 
ney for  that  which  is  not  bread, 
and  your  labour  for  that  which 
satisfieth    not  ?      Hearken    dili- 


pate  the  sorrows  of  life,  and  cheer  them 
m  their  troubles  and  woes,  f  And  milk. 
Milk,  in  the  Scriptures,  is  used  to  de- 
note that  which  nourishes,  or  is  nutri- 
tious. Deut.  xxxii.  14.  Judge*  iv.  1,  v. 
25.  Isa.  vii.  22.  1  Cor.  ix.  7.  It  is 
mentioned  as  used  with  wine  in  Cant. 
v.  1,  "  I  have  drunk  my  wine  with  my 
milk;"  and  with  honey,  Cant.  iv.  11, 
"  Honey  and  milk  are  under  my  tongue." 
The  sense  here  is,  that  the  blessings  of 
the  gospel  are  fitted  to  nourish  and  sup- 
port the  soul  as  well  as  to  make  it  glad 
and  cheerful.  IT  Without  money,  &c. 
None  are  so  poor  that  they  cannot  pro- 
cure it  ;  none  are  so  rich  that  they  can 
purchase  it  with  gold.  If  obtained  at 
all  by  the  poor  or  the  rich  it  must  be 
without  money  and  without  price.  If  the 
poor  are  willing  to  accept  of  it  as  a  gift, 
they  are  welcome  ;  and  if  the  rich  will 
not  accept  of  it  as  a  gift,  they  cannot 
obtain  it.  What  a  debt  of  gratitude  we 
owe  to  God,  who  has  thus  placed  it 
within  the  reach  of  all !  How  cheerfully 
and  thankfully  should  we  accept  that  as 
a  gift  which  no  wealth  however  prince- 
ly could  purchase,  and  which,  being 
purchased  by  the  merits  of  the  Redeem- 
er, is  put  within  the  reach  of  the  hum- 
blest child  of  Adam  ! 

2.  Wherefore  do  ye  spend  money. 
Marg.  weigh.  That  is,  in  Hebrew, 
weigh  silver.'  Before  money  was 
coined,  the  precious  metals  were  weigh- 
ed, and  hence  to  make  a  payment  is  re- 
presented as  weighing  out  silver.  Gen. 
xxiii.  16.  V  For  that  which  is  not 
bread.  The  idea  here  is,  that  men  are 
endeavouring  to  purchase  happiness  and 
are  disappointed.  Bread  is  the  support 
of  life  ;  it  is  therefore  emblematic  of 
whatever  contributes  to  support  and 
comfort.  And  in  regard  to  the  pursuit 
of  happiness  in  the  pleasures  of  life,  and 
in  ambition,  vanity,  and  vice,  men  arc 
as  much  disappointed  as  he  would  be 
who  should  spend  his  money  and  pro- 
cure  nothing   that   would  sustain  life. 


gently  punto  me,  and  eat  ye  thai 
which  is  good,  and  let  your  soul 
delight  itself  in  rfatness. 


p  Matt.  22.  4. 


weigh. 


r  Ps.  G3.  5. 


tf  And  your  labour  for  that  which  sat' 
isficth  not.  \o\x  toil,  and  expend  the 
avails  of  your  labour  for  that  which  doea 
not  produce  satisfaction.  What  a  strik- 
ing description  of  the  condition  of  the 
world  !  The  immortal  mind  will  not 
be  satisfied  with  wealth,  pleasure,  or 
honour.  It  never  has  been.  Where  is 
the  man  who  is  satisfied  with  his 
wealth,  and  who  says  it  is  enough  I 
Where  is  there  one  who  is  satisfied  with 
pleasure,  and  vanity,  and  gayety  1 
There  is  a  void  in  the  heart  which 
these  things  do  not,  cannot  fill.  There 
is  a  consciousness  that  the  soul  was 
made  for  higher  and  nobler  purposes, 
and  that  nothing  but  God  can  meet  its 
boundless  desires.  Where  is  the  man 
who  has  ever  been  satisfied  with  ambi- 
tion ?  Alexander  wept  on  the  throne 
of  the  world  ;  and  though  Diocletian 
and  Charles  V.  descended  voluntarily 
from  the  throne  to  private  life,  it  waa 
because  there  was  nothing  in  royalty  to 
satisfy  the  soul,  and  not  because  they 
found  happiness  enough  there.  There 
never  was  a  more  simple  and  true  de- 
scription of  this  whole  world  than  in  this 
expression  of  Isaiah,  that  men  are 
spending  their  money  and  their  labour 
for  that  which  satisfieth  not.  IT  Heark- 
en diligently  unto  me.  The  idea  is, 
that  by  attending  to  his  words  and  em- 
bracing his  offers,  they  would  find  that 
without  money  or  price  which  they  were 
vainly  seeking  at  so  much  expense  and 
with  so  much  toil.  IT  And  eat,  &C. 
The  prophet  here  returns  to  the  image 
in  the  former  verse.  They  were  invited 
to  partake  of  that  which  would  nourish 
the  soul,  and  which  would  fill  it  with 
joy.  1T  And  let  your  soul  delight  it- 
self  in  fatness.  "  Fatness "  in  the 
Scriptures  is  used  to  denote  the  richest 
food  (Gen.  xxvii.  28-39.  Job  xxxvi 
16.  Ps.  lxv.  11),  and  hence  is  an  em- 
blem of  the  rich  and  abundant  blessing* 
resulting  from  the  favour  of  God.  l'» 
xxxvi.  9,  lxiii.  5. 
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3  [ncline  your  car  and  come 
unto  me :  hear,  and  your  soul 
shall  live  ;  and  I  will  make  an 
everlasting  covenant  "with  you, 
even  the  sure  "mercies  of  David. 

u  2  Sam.  23.  5.    Jer.  32.  40.        v  Acts  13.  34. 

3.  Hear,  and  your  soul  shall  live. 
That  is,  if  you  attend  to  my  command 
and  embrace  my   promises,  you   shall 
live.     Religion  in  the  Scriptures  is  of- 
ten represented  as  life.  John  vi.  33,  v. 
40,  viii.  13,  xx.  31.     Rom.  v.  17,  18, 
vi.  4,  viii.  6.     1  John  v.  12.      Rev.   ii. 
7-10.     It  stands  opposed  to  the  death 
of  sin — to  spiritual  and  eternal  death. 
IT  And  I  will  make  an  everlasting  cov- 
enant with  you.  On  the  word  covenant, 
see  Notes  ch.  xxviii.  18,  xlii.  6,  xlix.  8. 
Here  it  means   that   God  would  bind 
himself  to  be  their  God,  their  protector, 
and  their  friend.     This  covenant  would 
be  made  with  all  who  would  come  to 
him.     It  would  not  be  with  the  nation 
of  the    Jews,   as    such,    or    with    any 
community,  as  such,   but  it  would  be 
with  all  who  should   embrace  the  offers 
of  life  and  salvation.     IT  Even  the  sure 
mercies  of  David.     I  will  confirm  to 
you,  and  fulfil  in  you,  the  solemn  prom- 
ises made  to   David.     The   transaction 
here  referred  to  is  that  which  is  celebra- 
ted in  Ps.  lxxxix.  2,  3,  4 : 

For  I  have  said,  mercy  shall  be  built  up  for  sver ; 
Thy  faithfulness   hast  thou  established  in  the 

very  heavens. 
I  have  made  a  covenant  with/my  chosen, 
J  have  sworn  unto  David  my  servant, 
Thy  seed  will  I  establish  for  ever, 
And  build  up  thy  throne  to  all  generations. 

A  kingdom  had  thus  been  promised  to 
David,  and  he  had  been  assured  that  the 
true  religion  should  flourish  among  those 
who  were  to  succeed  him  in  Israel. 
The  prophet  here  says  that  this  solemn 
promise  would  be  fulfilled  in  those  who 
Bhould  embrace  the  Messiah,  and  that 
God  would  ratify  with  them  this  cove- 
nant. The  word  here  rendered  mercies 
(^On),  properly  means  kindness,  good 
will,  pity,  compassion  ;  then  goodness* 
tnercy,  grace.  The  word  rendered  sure, 
denotes  that  which  is  established,  or 
confirmed ;  that  in  which  confidence 
may  be  placed.     The  whole  expression 


4  Behold,  I  have  given  him 
"for  a  witness  yto  the  people,  a 
leader  and  commander  "to  the 
people. 

to  Ezek.  31.  23.         y  Jno.  is.  37.    Rev.  l.  5. 
a  Eph.  5.  21. 

denotes  that  the  covenant   made    with 
David  was  one  which  promised  great 
favours,  and  was  one  which  was  not  to 
be  abrogated,  but  which  was  to  be  per- 
petual.     With  all  who    embraced  the 
Messiah,  God  would  enter  into  such  an 
unchanging  and  unwavering  covenant — 
a  covenant  which  was  not  to  be  revoked. 
4.  Behold,  I  have  given  him.     This 
is  evidently  the  language   of  God    re- 
specting the  Messiah,  or  of   David  aa 
representing  the  Messiah.   Rosenmullcr 
supposes  that  the  name  David  here  is 
used  to  designate  the  Messiah,  and  in 
support  of  this  appeals  to  Ezek.  xxxiv. 
23, 24 ;  xxxvii.  24, 25  ;  Jer.  xxx.  9  ;  Hos. 
iii.  5.    An  examination  of  these  passages 
will  show  that  they  all  refer  to  the  Mes- 
siah by  the  name  of  David  ;  and  it  is 
morally  certain  that  in  the  passage  be- 
fore us,  the  name  David  (ver.   3)  sug- 
gested the  Messiah.   It  seems  to  me  that 
this  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  direct  address 
respecting  the  Messiah,  and  that  the  ob- 
ject of  the  speaker  here  is  to  state  a  rea- 
son why  he  should  be  embraced.    That 
reason  was  that  God  had  constituted  him 
as  a  leader.     The  Chaldee  renders  this, 
"  Lo,  I  have  constituted  him  as  a  prince 
to  the  people,  a  king  and  ruler  o/er  all 
kingdoms."     Kimchi  says  that  it  meana 
that  the  Messiah  would  be  a  monitor  oi 
a  mediator  between  men  and  him  who 
would  accuse  them.     Grotius  supposes 
that  Jeremiah  is  intended  here  ;  but  in 
that  opinion  he  is  destined  undoubtedly 
to  stand  for  ever  alone.     The    almost 
unbroken  interpretation,  from  the  ear- 
liest times,  is  that  which  refers  it  directly 
to  the  Messiah.    V  For  a  witness  to  the 
people.     Noyes  renders  this,  "  a  ruler." 
Rosenmiiller,  a   monitor  —  one  whose 
office  it  was  publicly  to    admonish,  oi 
reprove  others  in  the  presence  cf  wit- 
nesses.     Jerome  renders  it,  a  witness. 
The   LXX,  "a   testimony,"    naprCo'.ov 
The  Chaldee,  a  prince,  ^  rabh.     Th« 
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6  Behold,  thou  shalt  call  a  na- 
tion that  thou  knowest  not ;  and 
nations  tihat  knew  not  thee  shall 
run  unto  thee,  because  of  the 
Lord  thy  God,  and  for  the  Holy 

b  ch.  60.  5.    Zech.  8.  23. 

> 

Hebrew  word,  "1?,  means  properly  a 
witness,  Prov.  xix.  5-9  ;  then  testimony, 
witness  borne,  Ex.  xx.  13,  Deut.  v.  17  ; 
then  a  prince,  chief,  lawgiver,  com- 
mander. Comp.  the  use  of  the  verb  in 
Lam.  ii.  13.  Ps.  1.  7.  Ixxxi.  9.  2  Kings 
xvii.  13.  The  parallelism  requires  us  to 
understand  it  in  this  sense  here — as  one 
who  stood  forth  to  bear  solemn  testimo- 
ny in  regard  to  God — to  his  law,  and 
claims,  and  plans  ;  and  one  who,  there- 
fore, was  designated  to  be  the  instructer, 
guide,  and  teacher  of  men.  1T  A  leader 
Chaldee,  "  a  king."  The  idea  is,  that 
he  would  sustain  the  relation  of  a  sove- 
reign. One  of  the  important  offices  of 
the  Messiah  is  that  of  king.  IT  A  com- 
mander. Or  rather,  a  lawgiver.  He 
would  originate  the  laws  and  institutions 
of  his  people. 

5.  Behold,  thou  shalt  call,  &c.  This 
is  evidently  an  address  to  the  Messiah, 
and  is  a  promise  that  the  Gentiles  should 
be  called  by  him  to  the  fellowship  of 
the  gospel.  IT  That  thou  knowest  not. 
The  phrase  "  thou  knowest  not,"  means 
a  nation  that  had  not  been  regarded  as 
his  own  people.  IF  And  nations  that 
knew  not  thee.  The  heathen  nations 
that  were  strangers  to  thee.  IT  Shall 
inn  unto  thee.  Indicating  the  haste 
and  anxiety  which  they  would  have  to 
partake  of  the  benefits  of  the  true  reli- 
gion. 1T  Because  of  the  Lord  thy  God. 
From  respect  to  the  God  who  had  ap- 
pointed the  Messiah,  and  who  had  or- 
ganized the  Church.  IT  For  he  hath, 
glorified  thee.  John  xvi.  5.  God  had 
glorified  him  by  appointing  him  to  be 
the  Messia-h  ;  and  he  would  glorify  him 
in  the  future  triumphs  of  the  gospel,  in 
the  day  of  judgment,  and  in  the  eternal 
Bplendours  of  heaven. 

6.  Seek  ye  the  Lord.  The  com- 
mencement of  religion  in  the  heart  is 
©ften  represented  as  seeking  for  God,  or 
inquiring  for  his  ways.     Deut.  iv.  29. 


One  of  Israel;   for  he  hath  glori 
fied  thee. 

G  Seek  ye  the  Lord  while  ehe 
may  be  found,  call  ye  upon  him 
while  he  is  near. 

C  Jno.  7.  34.    I/el.S.  3. 


Job  v.  8,  viii.  5.  Ps.  ix.  10,  xiv.  2,xxvii. 
8.  This  is  to  be  regarded  as  addressed 
not  to  the  Jewish  exiles  only  oi  pecu- 
liarly, but  to  all  in  view  of  the  coming 
and  work  of  the  Messiah.  That  work 
would  be  so  full  and  ample  that  an  in- 
vitation could  be  extended  to  all  to  seek 
after  God,  and  to  return  to  him.  It  is 
implied  here  (1)  that  men  are  by  nature 
ignorant  of  God — since  they  are  directed 
to  "  seek"  for  him.  (2.)  That  if  men 
will  obtain  his  favour  it  must  be  sought. 
No  man  becomes  his  friend  without  de- 
siring it ;  no  one  who  does  not  earnestly 
seek  for  it.  (3.)  That  the  invitation  to 
seek  God  should  be  made  to  all.  In 
this  passage  it  is  unlimited  (comp.  ver. 
7).  Where  there  are  sinners  there  the 
invitation  is  to  be  offered.  (4.)  That  the 
knowledge  of  God  is  of  inestimable 
value.  He  would  not  command  men  to 
seek  that  which  was  worthless ;  he 
would  not  urge  it  with  so  much  earnest- 
ness as  is  here  manifested  if  it  were  not 
of  inexpressible  importance.  IT  While 
he  may  be  found.  It  is  implied  here 
(1)  that  God  may  now  be  found.  (2.) 
That  the  time  will  come  when  it  will 
be  impossible  to  obtain  his  favour.  The 
leading  thought  is,  that  under  the  Mes- 
siah the  offer  of  salvation  will  be  made 
to  men  fully  and  freely.  But  the  period 
will  come  when  it  will  be  withdrawn. 
If  God  forsakes  men  ;  if  he  wholly 
withdraws  his  Spirit ;  if  they  have  com- 
mitted the  sin  which  hath  never  forgive- 
ness ;  or  if  they  neglect  or  despise  tho 
provisions  of  mercy  and  die  in  their  sins, 
it  will  be  too  late,  and  mercy  cannot 
then  be  found.  How  unspeakably  im- 
portant then  is  it  to  seek  for  mercy  at 
once — lest,  slighted  now,  the  offer  should 
be  withdrawn,  or  lest  death  should  over- 
take us,  and  we  be  removed  to  a  world 
where  mercy  is  unknown  !  How  im- 
portant is  the  present  moment — for  an« 
other  moment  may  place  us  beyo'id  th* 
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7  Let  the  wicked  forsake  his 
way,  and  the  ^unrighteous  man 
nis  thoughts ;  dand  let  him  return 

6  man  of  iniquity.  d  Mark  7.  21,  23. 

reach  of  pardon  and  of  grace !  How 
amazing  the  stupidity  of  mon,  who  suf- 
fer their  present  moments  to  pass  away 
unimproved,  and  who  amidst  the  gaye- 
ties  and  the  business  of  life  permit  the 
day  of  salvation  to  pass  by,  and  lose 
their  souls !  And  how  just  is  the  con- 
demnation of  the  sinner !  If  a  man  will 
not  do  so  simple  a  thing  as  to  ask  for 
pardon,  he  ought  to  perish.  The  uni- 
verse will  approve  the  condemnation  of 
such  a  man  ;  and  the  voice  of  complaint 
can  never  be  raised  against  that  Holy 
Being  who  consigns  such  a  sinner  to 
hell.  IT  Call  ye  upon  him.  That  is, 
implore  his  mercy.  See  Rom.  x.  13. 
Comp.  Joel  ii.  32.  How  easy  are  the 
terms  of  salvation !  How  just  will  be 
the  condemnation  of  a  sinner  if  he  will 
not  call  upon  God  !  Assuredly  if  men 
will  not  breathe  out  one  broken-hearted 
petition  to  the  God  of  heaven  that  they 
may  be  saved,  they  have  only  to  blame 
themselves  if  they  are  lost.  The  terms 
of  salvation  could  be  made  no  easier  ; 
and  man  can  ask  nothing  more  simple. 
IT  While  he  is  near.  In  an  important  sense 
God  is  equally  near  to  us  at  all  times. 
But  this  figurative  language  is  taken  from 
the  mode  of  speaking  among  men,  and 
it  denotes  that  there  are  influences  more 
favourable  for  seeking  him  at  some 
periods  than  others.  Thus  God  comes 
near  to  us  in  the  preaching  of  his  word, 
when  it  is  borne  with  power  to  the 
conscience  ;  in  his  providences,  when 
he  strikes  down  a  friend  and  comes  into 
the  very  circle  where  we  move,  or  the 
very  dwelling  where  we  abide  ;  when 
he  lays  his  hand  upon  us  in  sickness  he 
is  near  us  by  day  and  by  night ;  in  a 
revival  of  religion,  or  when  a  pious 
friend  pleads  with  us,  God  is  near  to  us 
then,  and  is  calling  us  to  his  favour. 
These  are  favourable  times  for  salvation ; 
times,  which  if  they  are  suffered  to  pass 
by  un.mproved,  return  no  more  ;  periods 
which  wJl  all  soon  be  gone,  and  when 
they  are  gone,  the  sinner  irrecoverably 
dies. 


unto  the  Lord,  and  he  will  have 
mercy  upon  him :  and  to  our  God, 
for  he  will  abundantly  'pardon. 

7  multiply  to  -pardon.        c  Ps.  130.  7. 

7.  Let  the  wicked,  &c.  In  this  verse 
we  are  told  what  is  necessary  in  order 
to  seek  God  and  to  return  to  him,  and 
the  encouragement  which  we  have  to  do 
it.  The  first  step  is  for  the  sinner  to  for- 
sake his  way.  He  must  come  to  a  so- 
lemn pause,  and  resolve  to  abandon  all 
his  transgressions.  His  evil  course  ;  his 
vices ;  his  corrupt  practices ;  and  his 
dissipated  companions,  must  be  forsaken. 
IT  And  the  unrighteous  man.  Marg. 
"  man  of  iniquity."  This  is  a  literal 
translation.  The  address  is  made  to  all 
men  ;  for  all  are  such.  IT  His  thoughts. 
The  Hebrew  word  denotes  all  that  is 
the  object  of  thought;  and  the  idea  is, 
that  the  man  must  abandon  hi3  plana 
and  purposes  of  life.  The  thoughts,  in 
the  sight  of  a  holy  God,  are  not  less  im-  * 
portant  than  the  external  deportment ; 
and  no  man  can  obtain  his  favour,  who 
is  not  ready  to  abandon  his  erroneous 
opinions,  his  pride  and  vanity,  his  plans 
of  evil,  and  his  purposes  of  life  that  are 
opposed  to  God.  H  And  let  him  return 
unto  the  Lord.  Man,  in  the  Scriptures 
is  every  where  described  as  having 
wandered  away  from  the  true  God 
Religion  consists  in  returning  to  him 
for  pardon  ;  for  consolation,  for  protec- 
tion, for  support.  The  true  penitent  is 
desirous  of  returning  to  him,  as  the  pro 
digal  son  returned  to  his  father's  house  ; 
the  man  who  loves  sin  chooses  to  re- 
main at  a  distance  from  God.  IT  And 
to  our  God.  The  God  of  his  people  ; 
the  God  of  the  speaker  here.  It  is  the 
language  of  those  who  have  found 
mercy.  The  idea  is,  that  he  who  has 
bestowed  mercy  on  us,  will  be  ready  to 
bestow  it  on  others.  '  We  have  returned 
to  God.  We  have  had  experience  of 
his  compassion,  and  we  have  such  a 
conviction  of  his  overflowing  mercy 
that  we  can  assure  all  others  that  if 
they  will  return  to  our  God,  he  will 
abundantly  pardon  them.'  The  doctrine 
is,  that  they  who  have  found  iavour 
have  a  deep  conviction  of  the  abounding 
compassion  of  God,  and  such  a  sense  of 
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8  For  my  thoughts  are  not 
your  thoughts,  neither  are  your 

the  fiilness  of  his  mercy,  that  they  are 
disposed  to  offer  the  assurance  to  all 
others,  that  they  may  also  obtain  full 
forgiveness.  Comp.  Rev.  xxii.  17 :  "And 
let  him  that  heareth  say,  come."  IT  For 
he  will  abundantly  pardon.  Marg.  as 
in  the  Hebrew,  "  multiply  to  pardon." 
He  abounds  in  forgiveness.  This  is 
the  conviction  of  those  who  are  pardon- 
ed ;  this  is  the  promise  of  inestimable 
worth  which  is  made  to  all  who  are 
willing  to  return  to  God.  On  the  ground 
of  this  promise  all  may  come  to  him, 
and  none  who  come  shall  be  sent  empty 
away. 

8.  For  my  thoughts  are  not  your 
thoughts.  Interpreters  have  differed  in 
regard  to  the  connexion  of  this  verse 
with  the  preceding.  It  is  evident,  I 
think,  that  it  is  properly  connected  with 
the  subject  of  pardon  ;  and  the  sense 
must  be,  that  the  plans  and  purposes  of 
God  in  regard  to  forgiveness  are  as  far 
above  those  of  men  as  the  heavens  are. 
higher  than  the  earth,  ver.  9.  But  in 
what  respects  his  plan  of  pardon  differs 
from  those  of  men,  the  prophet  does  not 
intimate,  and  can  be  understood  only 
by  the  views  which  are  presented  in 
other  parts  of  the  Bible.  The  connexion 
here  would  seem  to  demand  some  such 
view  as  the  following:  (1.)  Men  find  it 
difficult  to  pardon  at  all.  They  harbour 
malice  ;  they  seek  revenge ;  they  are 
Blow  to  forgive  an  injury.  Not  so  with 
God.  He  harbours  no  malice  ;  he  has 
no  desire  of  revenge  ;  he  has  no  reluc- 
tance to  forgive.  (2.)  It  may  refer  to 
the  number  of  offences.  Men,  if  they 
forgive  once,  are  slow  to  forgive  a  se- 
cond time,  and  still  more  reluctant  to 
forgive  a  third  time,  and  if  the  oflence 
is  often  repeated  they  refuse  to  forgive 
altogether.  Not  so  with  God.  No 
matter  how  often  we  have  violated  his 
lav/,  yet  he  can  multiply  forgiveness  in 
proportion  to  our  faults.  (3.)  The  num- 
ber of  the  offenders.  Men  may  pardon 
me,  or  a  few  who  injure  them,  but  if 
the  number  is  greatly  increased,  their 
compassions  are  closed,  and  they  feel 


ways  my  ways,  saith  ihe  Lord. 


that  the  world  is  arrayed  against  them. 
Not  so  with  God.  No  matter  how 
numerous  the  offenders — though  they 
embrace  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole 
world — yet  he  can  extend  forgiveness  to 
them  all.  (4.)  In  regard  to  the  aggra- 
vation of  offences.  A  slight  injury 
men  forgive.  But  if  it  is  aggravated, 
they  are  slow  to  pardon.  But  not  so 
with  God.  No  matter  how  aggravated 
the  offence,  he  is  ready  to  forgive.  It 
may  be  added,  (5)  that  his  thoughts  in 
regard  to  the  mode  of  pardc/i  ar~  far 
above  ours.  The  plan  of  forgive;  ess 
through  a  Redeemer — the  scheme  of 
pardon  so  fully  illustrated  inch.  liii.,and 
on  which  the  reasoning  of  the  prophet 
here  is  based — is  as  far  above  any  of  the 
modes  of  pardon  among  men,  as  the 
heavens  are  above  the  earth.  The 
scheme  which  contemplated  the  incar- 
nation of  the  Son  of  God  ;  which  prof- 
fered forgiveness  only  through  his  sub- 
stituted sufferings,  and  in  virtue  of  hij 
bitter  death,  was  one  which  man  could 
not  have  thought  of,  and  which  sur- 
passes all  the  schemes  and  plans  of  men. 
In  this  respect,  God's  ways  are  not  our 
ways,  and  his  thoughts  are  not  our 
thoughts. — But  at  the  same  time  that 
this  passage  refers  primarily  to  the  sub- 
ject of  pardon,  and  should  be  interpreted 
as  having  a  main  reference  to  that,  it  is 
also  true  of  the  ways  of  God  in  general 
His  ways  are  not  our  ways,  and  his 
thoughts  are  not  ours  in  regard  to  his 
plans  in  the  creation  and  government 
of  the  world.  He  has  plans  for  accom- 
plishing his  purposes  which  are  different 
from  ours,  and  he  secures  our  own  wel- 
fare by  schemes  that  cross  our  own. 
He  disappoints  our  hopes  ;  foils  our  ex- 
pectations ;  crosses  our  designs ;  re- 
moves our  property,  or  our  friends  ;  and 
thwarts  our  purposes  in  life.  He  leads 
us  in  a  path  which  we  had  not  intended ; 
and  secures  our  ultimate  happiness  in 
modes  which  are  contrary  to  all  our  de- 
signs and  desires.  It  follows  from  thisj 
(1.)  That  we  should  form  our  plans  with 
submission  to  the   higher   purposes  of 
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9  For  fas  the  heavens  are  high- 
er than  the  earth,  so  are  my  ways 
higher  than  your  ways,  and  my 
thoughts  than  your  thoughts. 

10  For  as  the  rain  ^Cometh 
down,  and  the  snow,  from  hea- 
ven, and  returneth  not  thither, 
but  watereth  the  earth,  and  ma- 
keth  it  bring  forth  and  bud,  that 

God.  (2.)  We  should  resign  ourselves 
to  him  when  he  chooses  to  thwart  our 
plans,  and  to  take  away  our  comforts. 

9.  For  as  the  heavens,  &c.  This 
verse  is  designed  merely  to  illustrate 
the  idea  in  the  former.  There  is  as 
great  a  difference  between  the  plans  of 
God  and  those  of  men  as  between  the 
heavens  and  the  earth.  A  similar  com- 
parison occurs  in  Ps.  ciii.  11  : 

For  as  the  heaven  is  high  above  the  earth, 

So  great  is  his  mercy  toward  them  that  fear  him. 

Comp.  Ps.  lvii.  10  : 

For  thy  mercy  is  great  unto  the  heavens, 
And  thy  truth  unto  the  clouds. 

Ps.  lxxxix.  2: 

Mercy  shall  be  built  up  for  ever, 
Thy  faithfulness  shalt  thou  establish  in  the  very 
heavens. 

The  idea  in  all  these  passages  is  sub- 
stantially the  same — that  the  mercy  and 
compassion  of  God  are  illimitable. 

10.  For  as  the  rain  cometh  down. 
The  meaning  of  this  verse  and  the  fol- 
lowing is  plain.  This  refers  evidently, 
as  the  whole  passage  does,  to  the  times 
which  should  succeed  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah.  The  hearts  of  men  by  nature 
are  what  the  earth  would  be  without 
the  rains  of  heaven — barren  and  sterile. 
But  God  says  that  his  truth  shall  cer- 
tainly accomplish  an  effect  similar  to 
that  produced  by  descending  showers. 
The  rain  never  descends  in  vain.  It 
makes  the  earth  fertile,  beautiful,  and 
lovely.  So  would  it  be  with  his  truth  in 
the  moral  world.  The  comparison  of 
truth  with  descending  rain  or  dews  is 
exceedingly  beautiful,  and  occurs  not 
unfrcquently  in  the  Bible.  See  Deut. 
Kxxii.  2  : 

My  doctrine  shall  drop  as  the  rain, 
My  speech  shall  distil  as  the  dew, 
As  the  small  rain  upon  the  te.ider  herb, 
And  as  the  showers  upon  the  grass. 


it  may  give  seed  to  the  sower, 
and  bread  to  the  eatei  ; 

11  So  shall  my  word  be  tnat 
goeth  forth  out  of  my  mouth :  it 
shall  not  return  unto  me  void* 
•but  it  shall  accomplish  that  which 
I  please,  and  it  shall  prosper  in 
the  thing  whereto  I  sent  it. 

/Ps.  103.  11.  g  Deut.  32.  2. 

i  Matt.  24.  33. 

Comp.  Ps.  lxxii.  6.  2  Sam.  xxiii.  4.  fsa. 
v.  6.  Note  Isa.  xliv.  3.  *ff  And  the  snow. 
This  is  a  part  of  the  emblem  or  symbol 
designed  to  denote  the  fertilizing  effect 
of  the  truth  of  God.  The  snow,  as 
well  as  the  rain,  accomplishes  important 
purposes  in  rendering  the  earth  fertile. 
It  constitutes  a  covering  that  contributes 
to  the  warmth  and  preservation  of  plants 
and  vegetation  in  the  colder  latitudes, 
and  on  the  hills  and  mountains  is  accu- 
mulated in  the  winter-months  to  fill  the 
streams,  or  produce  the  overflowing  oi 
the  rivers  in  the  spring  and  the  summer. 
This  expression  should  not  however  be 
pressed  ad  ungucm  in  the  interpretation, 
as  if  it  contained  any  special  spiritual 
signification.  It  is  a  part  of  the  general 
description  of  that  which  descends  from 
heaven  to  render  the  earth  fertile. 
1T  From  heaven.  From  the  clouds. 
IF  And  returneth  not  thither.  That  is, 
not  in  the  form  in  which  they  descend 
on  the  earth.  They  return  not  thither 
as  rain  and  snow.  The  main  idea  is, 
they  do  not  return  without  accomplish- 
ing the  effect  which  God  intends.  1T  And 
hud.  Put  forth  its  increase  ;  causes  it 
to  sprout  up,  or  germinate.  The  word 
•'  bud "  is  applied  rather  to  the  small 
protuberance  on  the  end  of  limbs  and 
branches,  which  contains  the  germ  oJ 
the  future  leaf  or  flower.     This  word 

l"1^?^  means  rather  to  germinate,  or  ta 
cause  to  vegetate  in  general.  It  is  ap- 
plied to  the  putting  forth  of  vegetation 
on  the  earth  when  the  showers  descend. 
11.  So  shall  my  word  be.  All  the 
truth  which  God  reveals  is  as  much 
adapted  to  produce  an  effect  on  the  hard 
and  sterile  hearts  of  men  as  the  rain  is 
on  the  earth.  IT  It  shall  not  return  un- 
to me  void.     It  shall  not  return  to  m« 
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12  For  ye  shall  go  out  with 
joy,  and  be  led  forth  with  peace : 
the  mountains  and  the  hills  shall 


without  accomplishing  that  which  I  in- 
tend. IT  And  it  shall  prosper.  See 
Note  ch.  lii.  13.  This  proves,  (1.)  That 
God  has  a  design  in  giving  his  word  to 
men.  He  has  as  distinct  an  intention 
13a  his  word  as  he  has  in  sending  down 
pain  upon  the  earth.  (2.)  That  whatever 
is  his  design  in  giving  the  gospel,  it  shall 
be  accomplished.  It  is  never  spoken  in 
vain,  and  never  fails  to  produce  the 
effect  which  he  intends.  The  gospel  is 
no  more  preached  in  vain  than  the  rain 
falls  in  vain.  And  though  that  often 
falls  on  barren  rocks,  or  on  arid  sands  ; 
on  extended  piains  where  no  vegetation 
is  produced,  or  in  the  wilderness  "  where 
no  man  is,"  and  seems  to  our  eyes  in 
vain,  yet  it  is  not  so.  God  has  a  design 
in  each  drop  that  falls  on  sands  or  rocks, 
as  really  as  in  the  copious  shower  that 
falls  on  fertile  fields.  And  so  the  gos- 
pel often  falls  on  the  hard  and  barren 
hearis  of  men.  It  is  addressed  to  the 
proud,  the  sensual,  the  avaricious,  and 
the  unbelieving,  and  seems  to  be  spoken 
in  vain,  and  to  return  void  unto  God. 
But  it  is  not  so.  He  has  some  design 
in  it,  and  that  will  be  accomplished. 
It  is  proof  of  the  fulness  of  his  mercy. 
It  leaves  men  without  excuse,  and  justi- 
fies himself.  Or  when  long  presented — 
apparently  long  in  vain — it  ultimately 
becomes  successful,  and  sinners  are  at 
last  brought  to  abandon  their  sins,  and 
to  turn  unto  God.  It  is  indeed  often 
rejected  and  despised.  It  falls  on  the 
ears  of  men  apparently  as  the  rain  falls 
on  the  hard  rock,  and  there  are,  so  to 
speak,  large  fields  where  the  gospel  is 
preached  as  barren  and  unfruitful  of  any 
spiritual  good  as  the  extended  desert  is 
of  vegetation,  and  the  gospel  seems  to 
be  preached  to  almost  entire  communi- 
ties with  as  little  effect  as  is  produced 
when  the  rains  fall  on  the  desert  of 
Arabia,  or  of  Africa.  But  there  will 
be  better  and  happier  times.  Though 
the  gospel  may  not  now  produce  all  the 
good  effects  which  we  may  desire,  yet 
it  will  be  ultimately  successful   to   the 


break  forth  before  you  into  sing- 
ing, and  all  the  trees  of  the  field 
shall  clap  their  hands. 

full  wish  of  the  widest  benevolence,  and 
the  whole  world  shall  be  filled  with  the 
knowledge  and  the  love  of  God. 

12.  For  ye  shall  go  ovt  with  joy. 
This  language  is  that  which  is  properly 
applicable  to  the  exiles  in  Babylon,  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  prophet 
looks  also  to  the  future  happier  times  oi 
the  Messiah.  Comp.  Notes  ch.  lii.  7. 
IT  The  mountains  and  the  hills.  Lan- 
guage like  this  is  common  in  Isaiah, 
where  all  nature  is  called  on  to  rejoice, 
or  where  inanimate  objects  are  represent- 
ed as  expressing  their  sympathy  with 
the  joy  of  the  people  of  God.  See  Note 
ch/xiv.  8,  xxxv.  1,2,  10,  xlii.  10,  11, 
xliv.  23.  Indeed  this  imagery  is  com- 
mon in  all  poetry.     Thus  Virgil : 

Ipsi  Iaetitia  voces  ad  sidrra  jactant, 
Intonsi  montes  :  ipsa:  jam  earmina  rupe3, 
Ipsa  sonant  urbusta. 

Eel.  v.  82.  sey. 

The  untiil'd  mountains  strike  the  echoin?  sky  ; 
And  rocks  and  towers  the  triumph  speed  abroad. 

Wransliam. 

Such  language  occurs  especially  in  the 
poetry  of  the  Orientals.  Thus  when  th* 
god  Ramar  was  going  to  the  desert 
says  Roberts,  it  was  said  to  him,  "  the 
trees  will  watch  for  you  ;  they  will  say, 
he  is  come,  he  is  come  ;  and  the  white 
flowers  will  clap  their  hands.  The 
leaves  as  they  shake  will  say,  come, 
come,  and  the  thorny  places  will  be 
changed  into  gardens  of  flowers."  1T  And 
all  the  trees  of  the  field  shall  clap  their 
hands.  To  clap  the  hands  is  expressive 
of  joy  and  rejoicing.  Comp.  Ps.  xlvii. 
1.  2  Kings  xi.  12.  Thus  in  Ps.  xcviii. 
8,  it  is  said : 

Let  the  foods  clap  their  hands : 
Let  the  Lills  be  joyful  together. 

Among  the  Jews  the  language  was 
sometimes  used  to  express  malignant 
joy  at  the  calamity  of  others.  Comp. 
Job.  xxvii.  3,  xxxiv.  37.  Lam.  ii.  15 
Ezek.  X*v.  6.  Here  it  is  an  expression 
of  the  universal  rejoicing  which  would 
attend  the  extension  of  the  kingdom  o> 
God  on  the  earth, 
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13  Instead  wof  the  thorn  shall 
come  up  the  fir-tree,  and  instead 
of  the  brier  shall   come   up  the 

m  Rom.  6.  19.  n  Jer.  13.  it. 

13.  Instead  of  the  thorn.  Comp. 
Notes  ch.  xi.  b"-8,  xli.  19,  xlii.  20, 
xxxv.  1,  2.  The  word  rendered  thorn, 
VJ1S?3i  occurs  only  here  and  in  Isa.  vii. 
19.  It  evidently  means  a  thorn,  hedge, 
or  thorny  bush.  IT  Shall  come  up  the 
fir-tree.  ttJ"H3  berosh.  See  Notes  on 
ch.  xiv.  8.  Isa.  xxxvii,  24,  Ix.  13.  Zech. 
xi.  2.  A  change  would  be  produced 
in  the  moral  condition  of  man  as  great 
as  if  in  the  natural  world  the  rough  and 
useless  thorn  should  be  succeeded  by 
the  beautiful  and  useful  cypress.  Comp. 
Isa.  Ix.  13.  IT  And  instead,  of  the  brier. 
The  brier  is  every  where  an  emblem  of 
desolation,  and  of  an  uncultivated  coun- 
try. Isa.  v.  6,  vii.  23,  24.  T  The 
myrtle-tree.  See  Notes  ch.  xli.  19. 
The  idea  here  is,  that  under  the  gospel 
the  change  would  be  as  great  in  the 
moral  world  as  if  a  field  all  overrun 
with  briers  should  at  once  become  thick 
Bet  with  myrtles.  IT  And  it  shall  be  to 
the  Lord.     The  reference  here  is  to  all 


myrtle-tree :  and  *it  shall  be  to 
the  Lord  for  a  name,  for  an  ev- 
erlasting  sign,  that  shall  not  be 
cut  off. 


that  had  been  said  in  the  chapter.  The 
gift  of  the  Messiah  ;  the  universal  offer 
of  the  gospel ;  the  bestowing  of  pardon  ; 
the  turning  of  the  wicked  unto  God  ; 
and  the  great  and  salutary  changes  pro- 
duced by  the  gospel,  would  all  be  a 
memorial  of  the  benevolence  and  glory 
of  Jehovah.  1T  For  a  name.  It  should 
tend  to  diffuse  his  name  ;  to  spread 
abroad  a  knowledge  of  himself.  ^  An 
everlasting  sign.  On  the  meaning  of 
the  word  rendered  "  sign,"  sec  Notes  ch. 
vii.  14.  Here  it  means  that  it  would  be 
an  eternal  memorial  of  the  meicy  and 
goodness  of  Jehovah.  V  Thav  shall 
not  be  cut  off.  The  gospel  with  i«d  rich 
and  varied  blessings  shall  erect  enduring 
monuments  in  the  earth,  to  the  praise 
and  honour  of  God.  It  will  be  more 
enduring  as  a  memorial  of  him  than  all 
altars  and  statues,  and  temples  erected 
to  celebrate  and  perpetuate  idolatry  ;  as 
wide-diffused  as  are  his  works  of  crea- 
tion, and  more  fruitful  of  blessings  thar. 
any  thing  elsewhere  conferred  on  man. 


CHAPTER  LVI. 

ANALYSIS. 

This  chapter  to  ver.  9  is  evidently  a  continuation  of  the  same  general  sitbjcct  which  is  discus?nd 
in  the  previous  chapters,  and  is  closely  connected  with  the  great  truths  communicated  in  ch.  hi. 
13—15,  and  ch.  liii.,  respecting  the  work  of  the  Messiah.  The  general  design  of  the  prophet  seems 
to  be  to  state  the  happy  results  which  would  follow  his  coming.  In  ch.  liv.  he  states  that  that  work 
would  render  the  establishment  and  perpetuity  of  the  Church  certain.  In  ch.  lv.  he  states  that  it 
would  lay  the  foundation  for  the  offer  of  the  gospel  to  all  men,  and  that  it  should  certainly  be  suc- 
cessful on  the  earth  and  finally  triumph,  and  produce  groat  and  important  changes  In  this  chapter 
(vs.  1—9)  the  same  idea  is  presented  in  another  lorm,  that  no  one  would  be  exclude;!  from  the  offeror 
salvation,  and  that  strangers  and  foreigners  would  become  connected,  with  equal  privileges,  with  the 
people  of  God.  At  ver.  9,  a  new  subject  is  introduced— the  invasion  of  the  land  of  Judea  by  foreign 
armies,  and  the  consequent  punishment  of  the  wicked  and  idolatrous  part  of  the  nation.  This  sub- 
ject i .-,  continued  in  the  following  chapter.  The  following  analysis  wi;l  present  a  view  of  the  design 
and  scope  of  this. 

I.  The  kincdom  of  Cod  was  nen- .  The  great  work  of  man's  redemption,  to  which  the  prophet 
referred,  would  not  be  long  delayed  and  those  who  were  expecting  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  should 
be  holy,  ver.  l.  .  " 

II.  The  blessedness  of  those  who  should  be  admitted  to  the  privileges  connected  with  tho  king- 
dom of  God,  and  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  vs.  '2—8. 

(A)  Who  they  would  Le. 

(I.)  The  man  who  kept  the  Sabbath,  vs.  2—4. 
(2.)  The  stranger  and  foreigner,  vs  3-6. 
(3.)  The  eunuch,  vs.  3. 4. 
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(B      The  privileges  of  thus  being  admitted  to  the  favour  and  friendship  of  God,  vs.  7,  8. 
(1.)  They  should  be  brought  to  his  holy  mountain. 
(2)  They  should  be  made  joylul  in  the  house  of  prayer. 
(3.)  Their  ol'eiings  should  be  hcc<  pted. 
(4.)  These  favours  should  be  extended  n^all  people,  vs.  7,  8. 
II!.  A  prophecy  respecting  the  invasion  oftheiand  on  account  of  the  crime*  cf  the  nation. 
(I.)  The  invasion  is  represented  undur  the  image  of  wild  beasts  coming  to  devour,  ver.  i. 
12.)  The  cause  of  this,  vs.  10—12. 

(a)  The  indolence  and  unfaithfulness  of  the  watchmen,  ver.  10. 

lb/  Their  selfishness,  avarice  and  covelousness,  ver.  11. 

(c)  Their  reveiry  and  intemperance,  ver.  12. 


1  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Keep 
ye  4 judgment,  and  do  justice: 
for  my  salvation  is  near  to  come, 
and  my  righteousness  to  be  re- 
vealed. 

4  or,  equity, 
b  Luke  12.  43.  C  ch.  58.  13. 

1.  Thus  saith  the  Lord.  That  is, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  kingdom  of 
God  was  to  come  at  no  distant  period. 
Jehovah  states  what  was  necessary  to 
prepare  themselves  for  it,  and  what  was 
the  character  which  he  demanded  of 
those  who  were  disposed  to  embrace  its 
offers,  and  who  would  be  admitted  to 
its  privileges.  IT  Keep  ye  judgment. 
Marg.  equity.  Break  off  your  sins, 
and  be  holy.  A  somewhat  similar  de- 
claration was  made  by  John  the  Bap- 
tist when  he  announced  the  coming  of 
the  Messiah :  "  Repent  ye,  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand."  Matt. 
:ii.  2.  The  general  idea  is,  that  it  was 
not  only  appropriate  that  the  prospect 
of  his  coming  and  his  near  approach 
should  lead  them  to  a  holy  life,  but  it 
was  necessary  in  order  that  they  might 
escape  his  indignation.  IT  My  salvation 
is  near  to  come.  It  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  this  was  regarded  as  address- 
ed to  the  Jews  in  exile  in  Babylon,  and 
there  is  probably  a  primary  reference  in 
the  words  to  the  deliverance  which  they 
were  about  to  experience  from  their 
long  and  painful  captivity.  But  at  the 
eame  time  the  language  is  appropriate 
to  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
under  the  Messiah,  and  the  whole 
scope  of  the  passage  requires  us  to  un- 
derstand it  of  that  event.  Language 
wimilar  to  this  occurs  frequently  in  the 
New  Testament,  where  the  sacred  wri- 
ters seem  to  have  had  this  passage  in 
their  eye.  See  Matt.  iii.  2.  Luke  xxi. 
$1.  Rom  xiii.  11.  Comp.  Isa.  lxii.  l-ll. 
It  i3  to  be  rtgarded,  therefore,  as  having  | 

voi .  ii.— 1  i 


2  Blessed  Hs  the  man  that  do- 
eth  this,  and  the  son  of  man  that 
layeth  hold  on  it ;  that  keepeth 
the  Sabbath  cfrom  polluting  it, 
and  keepeth  his  hand  from  doing 
any  evil. 

a  reference  to  the  future  coming  of  the 
Messiah — perhaps  as  designed  to  de- 
scribe the  series  of  deliverances  which 
were  to  close  the  painful  bondage  in 
Babylon,  and  to  bring  the  people  of 
God  to  perfect  freedom,  and  to  the  full 
fruition  of  his  favour.  Though  the  ac- 
tual coming  of  the  Messiah  at  the  time 
of  the  exile  was  at  a  period  compara- 
tively remote,  yet  the  commencement  of 
the  great  work  of  their  deliverance 
was  near  at  hand.  They  were  soon  to 
be  rescued,  and  this  rescue  was  to  be 
but  the  first  in  the  train  of  deliverances 
that  would  result  in  the  entire  redemp- 
tion of  the  people  of  God,  and  was  to 
be  the  public  pledge  that  all  that  he  had 
promised  cf  the  redemption  of  the 
world  should  be  certainly  effected.  IT  To 
be  revealed.  To  be  made  known  ;  to 
be  publicly  manifested. 

2  Blessed  is  the  man.  Heb.  "  The 
blessings  of  the  man."  See  Ps.  i.  1. 
The  sense  is, '  happy  is  the  man.'     The 

word  here  rendered  man,  ^"^  usually 
denotes  a  man  in  humble  life  or  in  a 
subordinate   rank,  in   contradistinction 

from  ^n^,  a  man  in  elevated  rank. 
As  the  object  of  the  prophet  here  is  par- 
ticularly to  say,  that  the  "  stranger"  and 
the  "  eunuch"  would  be  admitted  to 
these  privileges,  it  is  possible  that  he 
designedly  used  a  word  denoting  one 
in  humble  life.  The  particular  bless- 
ing to  which  he  refers  is  specified  in 
vs.  7,  8.  *  Thai  docth  this.  That 
is,  this  which  the  prophet  soon  specifier 
— keeping  the  Sabbath,  and  abstaining 
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3  Neither  let  the  son  of  the 
stranger,  dthat  hath  joined  him- 
self to  the  Lord,  speak,   saying, 

d  Num.  18.  4,  7.     Acts  10.  34,  35. 
C  Acts  8.  27,  &c. 

from  evil.  IT  And  the  son  of  man. 
Another  form  of  expression  denoting 
man.  ^  That  laycth  hold  on  it.  Heb. 
Binds  himself  fast  to  it ;  or  seizes  upon 
it  with  strength.  That  is,  he  adheres 
firmly  to  the  purpose,  as  a  man  seizes 
upon  a  thing  with  an  intention  not  to 
iet  it  go.  IT  That  keepeth  the  sabbath 
from  polluting  it.  Who  sacredly  ob- 
serves the  day  of  holy  rest  which  God 
has  appointed.  The  Sabbath  was  one 
of  the  peculiar  rites  of  the  Jewish  reli- 
gion, and  one  of  the  most  important 
of  their  institutions.  Its  observance 
entered  essentially  into  the  idea  of  their 
worship,  and  was  designed  to  be  the 
standing  memorial  or  sign  between  God 
and  the  Jewish  nation.  Ex.  xxxi.  13- 
17.  At  home,  in  their  own  nation.,  it 
kept  up  the  constant  sense  of  religion  ; 
abroad,  when  they  travelled  among 
strangers,  it  would  serve  to  remind  all 
of  the  peculiar  nature  of  their  institu- 
tions, and  be  the  public  evidence  that 
they  were  the  worshippers  of  Jehovah. 
Hence,  as  this  served  to  distinguish 
them  from  other  people,  it  comes  to  be 
used  here  to  signify  the  observance  of 
the  ikes  which  pertained  to  the  public 
worship  of  God ;  and  evidently  includes 
whatever  was  to  be  perpetual  and  un- 
changing in  the  public  worship  of  the 
Creator.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  prophet 
does  not  pronounce  a  blessing  on  him 
who  came  to  bloody  altars  with  sacri- 
fices, or  him  who  burned  incense,  or 
him  who  conformed  to  the  peculiar 
rites  of  the  Jewish  religion.  These 
rites  were  to  pass  away,  and  the  obli- 
gation to  observe  them  was  to  cease  ; 
and  in  this  indirect  manner  the  sacred 
writer  has  given  an  intimation  that 
there  would  be  blessings  on  those  who 
did  not  observe  those  rites,  and  that 
the  period  would  arrive  when  the  divine 
favour  and  mercy  would  descend  on  | 
men  in  a  different  channel.  In  regard  | 
to  the  importance  of  the  Sabbath,  see 
Notes   tn    the    close  of   chapter    lviii. 


The  Lord  hath  utterly  separated 
me  from  his  people  :  neither  let 
the  'eunuch  say,  Behold,  I  am  a 
dry  tree. 

IT  And  kcepeih  his  hand,  &c.  That 
is,  is  an  upright,  holy,  honest  man.  He 
not  only  worships  God  and  keeps  the 
Sabbath,  but  he  is  upright  in  the  dis- 
charge of  all  the  duties  which  he  owes 
to  his  fellow  men.  These  two  specifi- 
cations are  evidently  designed  to  in- 
clude all  the  influences  of  religion — the 
proper  service  and  worship  of  God,  and 
an  upright  and  ho/y  life.  Never  in 
fact  are  they  separated,  and  the  religion 
of  the  Bible  was  designed  to  secure 
the  one  as  much  as  the  other 

3.  Neither  let  the  son  of  the  sir  anger 
The  foreigner  who  shall  become  a  prose- 
lyte to  the  true  religion.  IT  That  hath 
joined  himself.  That  has  embraced 
the  true  faith,  and  become  a  worshipper 
of  the  true  God.  It  is  evidently  implied 
here  that  there  would  be  such  proselytes, 
and  that  the  true  religion  would  be  ex- 
tended so  as  to  include  and  embrace 
them.  The  idea  is,  that  they  should  be 
admitted  to  the  same  privileges  with  those 
who  had  been  long  recognized  as  the 
people  of  God.  IT  The  Lord  hath  utterly 
separated.  Let  him  not  esteem  him- 
self to  be  an  outcast,  or  cut  off  from 
the  privileges  of  the  people  of  God 
This  language  is  used  with  reference  to 
the  opinion  which  prevailed  among  the 
Jews,  that  the  Gentiles  were  excluded 
from  the  privileges  of  the  people  of  God, 
and  it  is  designed  to  intimate  that  here 
after  all  such  barriers  would  be  broken 
down.  They  who  entered  the  Church 
as  proselytes  from  the  heathen  world 
were  not  to  come  in  with  any  sense  oi 
inferiority  in  regard  to  their  rights  among 
his  people  ;  but  they  were  to  feel  that 
all  the  barriers  which  had  heretofore 
existed  were  now  broken  down,  and 
that  all  men  were  on  a  level.  There  is 
to  be  no  assumption  of  superiority  of 
one  nation  or  rank  over  another  ;  there 
is  to  be  no  sense  of  inferiority  of  one 
class  in  reference  to  another.  H  Neither 
let  the  eunuch  say.  This  class  of  men 
v  as  usually  set  over  the  harems  of  the 
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4  For  thus  saith  the  Lord 
unto  the  eunuchs  that  keep  my 
sabbaths,  and  choose  the  things 
that  please  me,  and  take  hold  of 
my  covenant ; 

5  Even  unto  them  will  I  give 

Fast  (Est.  ii.  3,  14,  15.  iv.  5)  ;  and 
they  were  employed  also  as  high  officers 
at  court.  Est.  i.  10,  12,  15.  Acts  viii. 
27.  Dan.  i.  3.  The  word  is  sometimes 
used  to  denote  a  minister  of  court ;  a 
court  officer  in  general.  Gen.  xxxvii.  6, 
xxxix.  i.  The  Targum  often  renders  the 
word  by  X2H  a  prince.  IT  Behold,  I  am 

T    ~ 

a  dry  tree.  A  dry  tree  is  an  emblem 
of  that  which  is  barren,  useless,  unfruit- 
ful. By  the  law  of  Moses  such  persons 
could  not  be  enrolled  or  numbered  in 
the  congregation  of  the  Lord.  Deut. 
xxiii.  2.  The  sense  here  is,  that  they 
should  not  hereafter  be  subjected  to  the 
religious  and  civil  disabilities  to  which 
they  had  been.  These  external  barriers 
to  the  full  privileges  among  the  people 
of  God,  would  be  removed.  All  classes 
and  ranks  would  be  admitted  to  the 
same  privileges ;  all  would  be  on  the 
same  level.     See  ver.  5. 

4.  For  thus  saith  the  Lord  unto  the 
eunuchs.  Even  the  eunuchs,  who  have 
hitherto  been  excluded  from  the  privi- 
leges of  the  people  of  God,  and  who 
have  been  regarded  as  a  separated  and 
degraded  people,  shall  be  admitted  to 
the  same  privileges  as  others.  1T  That 
keep  my  sabbaths.  The  word  is  here 
used  in  the  plural,  though  the  weekly 
Sabbath  is  probably  particularly  intend- 
ed. It  may  be,  however,  that  the  word  is 
used  to  represent  religious  observances 
in  general.  See  Notes  on  ver.  2. 
T  And  choose  the  things  that  please  me. 
Who  will  be  willing  to  sacrifice  their 
own  pleasure  and  preferences  to  those 
things  which  I  choose,  and  in  which  I 
delight.  IT  And  take  hold  of  my  cove- 
nant. Hold  fast,  or  steadily  maintain 
my  covenant.  On  the  meaning  of  the 
word  "  covenant,"  see  Notes  ch.  xxviii. 
18,  xlii.  6,  xlix.  8,  liv.  10. 

5.  Will  I  give  in  mine  house.  That 
*,  they  shall  be  admitted  to  all  the  privi- 


in  mine  house,  *and  within  my 
walls,  a  place  and  a  name  better 
*than  of  sons  and  of  daughters  *. 
I  will  give  them  an  everlasting 
name,  that  shall  not  be  cut  off. 


i  1  Tim.  3.  15. 


k  John  1.  12. 


leges  of  entering  my  house  of  prayer 
and  of  being  regarded  as  my  true  wor- 
shippers, and  this  shall  be  to  them  a 
more  invaluable  privilege  than  would  be 
any  earthly  advantages.  The  word 
"  house"  here  refers  undoubtedly  to  the 
temple,  regarded  as  emblematic  of  the 
place  of  public  worship  in  all  ages. 
IT  And  within  my  walls.  The  walls  of 
the  city  where  God  dwelt,  referring  pri- 
marily to  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  They 
should  be  permitted  to  dwell  with  God, 
and  be  admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of 
others.  All,  of  all  classes  and  condi- 
tions, under  the  reign  of  the  Messiah 
should  be  regarded  as  on  a  level,  and 
entitled  to  equal  advantages.  There 
should  be  no  religious  disabilities  arising 
from  caste,  age,  country,  colour,  or  rank 
of  life.  Those  who  had  any  physical 
defect  should  not  on  that  account  be  ex- 
cluded from  his  favour,  or  be  regarded 
as  not  entitled  to  his  offers  of  mercy. 
The  lame,  therefore,  the  halt,  the  blind  ; 
the  man  of  colour,  the  African,  the  red 
man  of  the  woods  ;  the  Hindoo  and  the 
Islander  ;  all  are  to  be  regarded  as  alike 
invited  to  participate  in  the  favour  oi 
God,  and  none  are  to  be  excluded  from 
the  "  house"  erected  to  his  praise,  and 
from  within  the  "  walls "  of  the  holy 
city  where  he  dwells.  IT  A  place.  Heb. 
"p  a  hand.     The  word  is  however  used 

T 

to  denote  a  place.  Deut.  xxiii.  13. 
Num.  ii.  17.  Josh.  viii.  10.  It  is  some- 
times used  in  the  sense  of  monument 
or  trophy  (1  Sam.  xv.  12.  2  Sam.  xviii. 
18),  as  if  a  monument  were  a  hand 
pointing  out  or  showing  any  thing. 
The  word  here  denotes,  however,  a  place, 
and  means  that  the  excluded  foreigner 
and  the  ennuch  should  be  admitted  to 
a  place  in  the  temple  of  God  ;  tnac  is 
should  be  admitted  to  the  favour  of  God, 
and  be  permitted  to  dwell  with  him. 
IT  And  a  name.     As  it  was  reganW 
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6  Also  the  sons  of  the  stran- 
ger that  join  'themselves  to  the 
Lord,  to  serve  him,  and  to  love 
the  name  of  the  Lord,  to  be  his 
servants,  every  one  that  keepeth 
the  sabbath  from  polluting  it, 
and  taketh  hold  of  my  covenant ; 

o  Jer.  50.  5. 

among  the  Hebrews  as  one  of  the  high- 
est honours  to  have  a  numerous  posteri- 
ty, the  idea  here  is,  that  they  should  be 
admitted  to  the  highest  possible  honour 
— the  honour  of  being  regarded  as  the 
children  of  God,  and  treated  as  his 
friends.  IT  And  I  will  give  them  an 
everlasting  name.  Their  memory  shall 
not  perish.  They  shall  be  admitted  to 
eternal  and  unchangeable  honours — the 
everlasting  honour  of  being  treated  as 
the  friends  of  God. 

6.  Also  the  sons  of  the  stranger. 
See  Note  on  ver.  3.  The  conditions  on 
which  they  should  be  admitted  to  the 
same  privileges  are  specified,  and  are 
the  ibllowing:  (1.)  They  were  to  "join 
themselves  to  the  Lord."  Note  ver.  3. 
(2.)  This  should  be  with  a  purpose  to 
"  serve  him."  Their  aim  and  design 
should  be  to  keep  his  commandments 
and  to  do  his  will.  (3.)  They  were  to 
"  love  the  name  of  the  Lord  ;"  that  is, 
to  love  Jehovah  himself,  for  the  "  name" 
of  the  Lord  is  often  used  as  denoting 
the  Lord  himself.  (4.)  They  were  to 
keep  his  Sabbaths.  See  Notes  on  ver. 
4.  (5.)  They  were  to  take  hold  of  his 
covenant.  See  Notes  on  ver.  4.  On 
these  conditions  the  sons  of  the  foreign- 
er were  to  be  admitted  to  all  the  privi- 
leges of  the  children  of  God,  and  to  be 
united  with  all  who  love  and  serve  him. 

7.  Even  them  will  I  bring  to  my  holy 
mountain.  See  Notes  ch.  ii.  3.  That 
is,  they  should  be  admitted  to  the  fel- 
lowship and  privileges  of  his  people. 
11  And  make  them  joyful.  In  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  privileges  of  the  true 
religion,  and  in  the  service  of  God, 
they  shall  be  made  happy.  IT  In  my 
house  of  prayer.  In  the  temple — here 
called  the  house  of  prayer.  The  lan- 
guage here  is  ull  derived  from  the  wor- 


7  Even  'them  -vill  I  brin^  to 
my  holy  mountain  ;  and  make 
them  joyful  in  my  house  of 
prayer  ;  their  burnt-offerings  and 
their  sacrifices  'shall  be  accepted 
upon  mine  altar  :  for  'mine  house 

q  Eph.  2.  11—13. 
s  1  Tet.  2.  5.  t  Matt.  21.  13. 


ship  of  the  Jews,  though  the  meaning 
evidently  is,  that  under  the  new  dispen- 
sation all  nations  would  be  admitted  to 
the  privileges  of  his  people,  and  that  the 
appropriate  services  of  religion  which 
they  would  offer  would  be  acceptable  to 
God.  1T  Their  burnt-offerings.  That 
is,  their  worship  shall  be  as  acceptable 
as  that  of  the  ancient  people  of  God. 
This  evidently  contemplates  the  future 
times  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  sense  is, 
that  in  those  times  the  Gentiles  would 
be  admitted  to  the  same  privileges  of 
the  people  of  God  as  the  Jewish  nation 
had  been.  It  is  true  that  proselytes 
were  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  reli- 
gion among  the  Jews,  and  were  permit- 
ted to  offer  burnt-offerings  and  sacrifices, 
nor  can  there  be  a  doubt  that  they  were 
then  acceptable  to  God.  But  it  is  also 
true  that  there  was  a  conviction  that 
they  were  admitted  as  proselytes,  and 
that  there  would  be  a  superiority  felt  by 
the  native-born  Jews  over  the  foreigners 
who  were  admitted  to  their  society. 
Under  the  Jewish  religion  this  distinc- 
tion was  inevitable,  and  it  would  in- 
volve, in  spite  of  every  effort  to  the  con- 
trary, much  of  the  feeling  of  caste — a 
sense  of  superiority  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  inferiority  on  the  other ;  a  con- 
viction on  the  one  part  that  they  were 
the  descendants  of  Abraham  and  the 
inheritors  of  the  ancient  and  venerable 
promises,  and  on  the  other  that  they 
had  come  in  as  foreigners,  and  had 
been  admitted  by  special  favour  to  these 
privileges.  But  all  this  was  to  be  abo- 
lished under  the  Messiah.  No  one  waa 
to  claim  superiority  on  account  of  any 
supposed  advantage  from  birth,  or  na 
tion,  or  country  ;  no  one,  however  hum- 
ble he  might  feel  in  respect  to  God  and 
to  his  own  deserts,  was  to  admit  into 
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shall  be  called  an  house  of  prayer 
for  all  people. 

8  The  Lord  God,  which  gath- 
ereth  the  outcasts  rof  Israel,  saith, 

X  Pa.  147.  2. 

nis  bosom  any  sense  of  inferiority  in  re- 
gard to  his  origin,  his  country,  his  com- 
plexion, his  former  character.  All  were 
to  have  the  same  near  access  to  God, 
and  the  offering  of  one  was  to  be  as 
acceptable  as  that  of  another.  IT  For 
mine  house.  This  passage  is  quoted  by 
the  Saviour  (Matt.  xxi.  13),  to  show 
the  impropriety  of  employing  the  temple 
as  a  place  of  traffic  and  exchange.  In 
that  passage  he  simply  quotes  the  de- 
claration that  it  should  be  "  a  house  of 
prayer."  There  are  two  ideas  in  the 
passage  as  used  by  Isaiah;  (1)  that 
the  temple  should  be  regarded  as  a 
house  of  prayer ;  and  (2)  that  the 
privileges  of  that  house  should  be  ex- 
tended to  all  people.  The  main  design 
of  the  temple  was  that  God  might  be 
there  invoked,  and  the  inestimable  pri- 
vilege of  calling  on  him,  was  to  be 
extended  to  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth. 

8.  The  Lord  God.  This  verse  is  a 
continuation  of  the  promise  made  in  the 
previous  verses,  that  those  of  other  na- 
tions would  be  united  to  the  ancient 
people  of  God.  The  sense  is,  that  Je- 
hovah would  not  only  gather  back  to 
their  country  those  who  were  scattered 
abroad  in  other  lands,  but  would  also 
call  to  the  same  privileges  multitudes  of 
those  who  were  now  aliens  and  strang- 
ers. IT  Which  gathereih  the  outcasts 
of  Israel.  Who  will  collect  again  and 
restore  to  their  own  country  those  of 
the  Jews  who  were  scattered  abroad — 
the  exiles  who  were  in  distant  lands. 
IT  Yet  will  I  gather  others  to  him.  To 
Israel ;  that  is,  to  the  Jews.  See  John 
x.  16.  IT  Besides  those.  Marg.  '  to  his 
gathered.'  To  those  who  are  collected 
from  their  exile  and  restored  to  their 
own  country  I  will  add  many  others  of 
other  nations. — This  completes  the  pro- 
mise referred  to  in  this  and  the  previous 
chapters.  The  next  verse  introduces  a 
Jew  subject,  and  here  a  division  should 


Yet  wil?  I  gather  chers  rto  him;, 
'besides  those  that  are  gathered 
unto  him. 

9  All  ye  beasts  of  the  field 

z  John  10.  16.  2  to  his  gathered. 


have  been  made  in  tie  chapters.  The 
great  truth  is  here  fully  expressed,  that 
under  the  Messiah  the  heathen  world 
would  be  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  tne 
people  of  God.  The  formidable  and  long- 
existing  barriers  between  the  nations 
would  be  broken  down.  •  No  one  nation 
would  be  permitted  to  come  before  God 
claiming  any  peculiar  privileges ;  none 
should  regard  themselves  as  in  any  sense 
inferior  to  any  other  portion  of  the  world 
on  account  of  their  birth,  their  rank, 
their  privileges  by  nature.  Under  this 
economy  we  are  permitted  to  live — hap- 
py now  in  the  assurance  that  though 
we  were  once  regarded  as  strangers  and 
foreigners,  yet  we  are  "  now  fellow- 
citizens  with  the  saints  and  of  the  house- 
hold of  God."  Eph.  ii.  19.  The  whole 
world  lies  on  a  level  before  God  in  re- 
gard to  its  origin — for  God  "  has  made 
of  one  blood  all  the  nations  of  men  to 
dwell  on  the  face  of  all  the  earth."  Act9 
xviii.  26.  The  whole  race  is  on  a  level 
in  regard  to  moral  character  —  for  all 
have  sinned  and  come  short  of  the  glory 
of  God.  And  the  whole  race  is  on  a 
level  in  regard  to  redemption — for  the 
same  Saviour  died  for  all ;  the  same 
heaven  is  offered  to  all  ;  and  the  same 
eternal  and  most  blessed  God  is  ready 
to  admit  all  to  his  favour,  and  to  confer 
on  all  everlasting  life.  What  thanks  do 
we  owe  to  the  God  of  grace  for  the 
blessings  of  the  eternal  gospel ;  and  how 
anxious  should  we  be  that  the  offers  cl 
salvation  should  in  fact  be  made  known 
to  all  men  !  The  wide  world  may  be 
saved,  and  there  is  not  one  of  the  human 
race  so  degraded  in  rank,  or  colour,  or 
ignorance,  that  he  may  not  be  admitted 
to  the  same  heaven  with  Abraham  and 
the  prophets,  and  whose  prayeis  and 
praises  would  not  be  as  acceptable  to 
God  as  those  of  the  most  magnificent 
monarch  who  ever  wore  a  crown. 

9.  All  ye  beasts  of  the  field.     This 
evidently  commences   a    new  subject 
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come    jo    devour  ;    yea,    all    ye 
beasts  in  the  forest. 

10  His  watchmen  are  blind  ; 
/hey  are   all  ignorant,   they   are 

and  refers  to  some  invasion  of  the  land 
of  Judea.  In  the  previous  chapter  the 
prophet  had  comforted  the  people  by 
the  assurance  of  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah,  and  by  the  fact  that  they 
should  be  enlarged  by  the  accession  of 
the  Gentiles.  He  proceeds  here  to  a 
more  disagreeable  part  of  the  subject. 
The  design  is,  to  reprove  particularly 
the  sins  of  the  rulers  of  the  people,  and 
to  assure  them  that  such  conduct  would 
incur  the  vengeance  of  heaven.  The 
sins  reproved  are  indolence  and  inatten- 
tion to  duty  ;  a  spirit  of  self-indulgence 
and  of  slumber  (ver.  10)  ;  avarice  and 
selfishness  (ver.  11)  ;  and  luxury  and 
intemperance,  ver.  12.  The  vengeance 
here  referred  to,  Lowth  supposes  to  be 
the  invasion  of  the  land  by  the  Chalde- 
ans, and  perhaps  by  the  Romans.  Gro- 
tius  supposes  that  it  refers  to  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  to  bands  of  robbers  from  the 
Chaldeans,  Syrians,  Moabites,  and  Am- 
monites. Vitringa — strangely  enough 
— refers  it  to  the  barbarous  nations 
which  broke  in  upon  the  Christian 
Church  to  lay  it  waste  and  destroy  it 
during  the  decline  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, particularly  the  Huns,  Saracens, 
Turks,  Turcomans,  Tartars,  &c.  &c. 
But  the  connexion  seems  to  demand 
that  it  should  be  understood  of  some 
events,  not  far  distant  from  the  time  of 
the  prophet,  which  would  be  a  proper 
punishment  of  the  crimes  then  existing. 
According  to  this  interpretation,  the 
reference  here,  I  suppose,  is  to  the  inva- 
sion of  the  land  by  the  Chaldeans.  They 
would  come  as  wild  beasts  to  spread 
terror  and  devastation  before  them. 
And  so  great  were  the  national  crimes 
that  the  prophet  calls  on  them  to  come 
and  devour  all  before  them.  The  com- 
parison of  invaders  to  wild  beasts  is  not 
uncommon  in  the  Scriptures.  Thus 
Jeremiah  xii.  9  : 

Mine  heritage  is  unto  me  as  a  speckled  bird, 
The  birds  round  about  are  ajiainst  her ; 
Come  ye,  assemble  all  the  beasts  of  the  field, 
Come  to  devour. 


all  dumb  dogs,  they  cannot  bark  ; 
3sleeping,  lying  down,  loving  to 
slumber. 

3  or,  dreaming,  or,  talking  in  their  sleep. 

So  Jer.  1.  17: 

Israel  is  a  scattered  sheep  ; 
The  lions  have  driven  him  away  ; 
First  the  king  of  Assyria  hath  devoured  rim, 
And  last  this  Nel>iich;if!rezzar  king  of  Babylon 
hath  broken  his  bones. 

See  also  Isa.  ix.  11 : 

10.  His  watchmen.  The  prophet 
proceeds  to  specify  the  sins  which  had 
thus  induced  God  to  send  the  desolating 
armies  of  foreign  nations.  The  first  is 
specified  in  this  verse,  the  apathy,  indif- 
ference, and  unfaithfulness,  which  pre- 
vailed among  those  who  were  appointed 
to  guard  their  interests  and  defend  the 
cause  of  truth.  The  word  rendered 
"his  watchmen,"  12 2S,  is  derived  from 
•"tSX,  to  look  about ;  to  view  from  a 
distance  ;  to  see  afar.  It  is  applied  ap- 
propriately to  those  who  were  stationed 
on  the  walls  of  a  city,  or  on  a  tower,  in 
order  that  they  might  see  the  approach 
of  an  enemy.  1  Sam.  xiv.  16.  2  Sam. 
xiii.  34,  xviii.  24.  It  is  then  applied  to 
prophets,  who  are  as  it  were  placed  on 
an  elevated  post  of  observation,  and  who 
are  able  to  cast  the  eye  far  into  future 
scenes  and  to  predict  future  events.  Jer. 
vi.  17.  Ez.  iii.  17.  Note  Isa.  xxi.  6-11, 
lii.  8.  Comp.  lxii.  6.  Here  it  refers  un- 
doubtedly to  the  public  teachers  of  the 
Jews  who  had  failed  to  perceive  the 
crimes  and  dangers  of  the  people  ;  or 
who,  if  they  had  seen  them,  had  neg- 
lected to  warn  them  of  the  prevalence  oi 
sin  and  of  the  dangers  to  which  they 
were  exposed.  IT  Are  blind.  They 
have  become  wilfully  blind  to  the  exist- 
ence of  idolatry  and  vice,  or  they  are  sc 
corrupt  in  sentiment  and  practice,  that 
they  fail  to  notice  the  existence  of  the 
prevailing  sins.  IT  They  are  all  igno- 
rant. Heb.  "  They  do  not  know." 
This  may  either  mean  that  they  were 
not  possessed  of  the  proper  qualifications 
for  the  office  of  prophets,  or  that  they 
were  so  immersed  in  sin  themselves^ 
and  so  indolent,  that  they  did  not  ob- 
serve the  existence  of  the  national  sins. 
In  either  case,   they  were  unfit  for  tha 
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11  Yea,  they  are  4 greedy  dogs 
which  can  6never  have  enough, 
and  they  are  shepherds  that  can- 

4  strong  of  appetite.    6  know  not  to  be  satisfied. 

station.  IF  They  are  all  dumb  dogs. 
Dogs  are  appointed  to  guard  a  house  or 
flock,  and  to  give  notice  of  the  approach 
cf  a  robber  by  night.  Job  xxx.  1 .  They 
are  thus  an  emblem  of  a  prophet — ap- 
pointed to  announce  danger.  Generally 
in  the  Scriptures  the  dog  is  mentioned 
as  the  symbol  of  uncleanness,  of  vile- 
ness,  of  apostacy,  of  that  which  deserved 
the  utmost  contempt.  1  Sam.  xxiv.  14. 
2  Sam.  ix.  8.  Deut.  xxiii.  18.  Rev. 
xxi.  8,  xxii.  15.  Prov.  xxvi.  11.  2  Pe- 
ter ii.  22.  Phil.  iii.  2.  Comp.  Virgil, 
Georg.  i.  470.  But  here  the  dog  is 
an  emblem  of  vigilance.  The  phrase 
"  dumb  dogs,"  is  applicable  to  prophets 
who  from  any  cause  failed  to  warn  the 
nation  of  their  guilt  and  danger.  IT  They 
cannot  bark.  They  cannot  give  warn- 
ing of  the  danger  which  threatens.  The 
reason  why  they  could  not  do  this  the 
prophet  immediately  states.  They  loved 
to  slumber — they  delighted  in  indolence 
and  repose.  IT  Sleeping.  Margin, 
1  dreaming,  or  talking  in  their  sleep.' 

The  word  to^TH  hozlm,  is  from  ^1*} 
hdzd,  to  dream,  to  talk  in  one's  dreams. 
It  is  kindred  to  ""itn  hhdzd,  to  see,  and 
the  primary  idea  seems  to  be  that  of 
nocturnal  visions.  The  LXX  render  it 
ivvTTvia^onwoi  Koirnv,  sleeping  in  bed. 
Aq.  (pavTa^opzvoi — having  visions,  or 
phantasms.  The  idea  is  that  probably 
of  dreaming,  or  drowsing  ;  a  state  of 
indolence  and  unfaithfulness  to  their 
high  trust.  Perhaps  also  there  is  inclu- 
ded the  idea  of  their  being  deluded  by 
vain  imaginations,  and  by  false  opin- 
ions, instead  of  being  under  the  influ- 
ence of  truth.  For  it  is  commonly  the 
case  that  false  and  unfaithful  teachers 
of  religion  are  not  merely  inactive  ;  they 
act  under  the  influence  of  deluding  and 
delusive  views — like  men  who  are 
dreaming  and  who  see  nothing  real. 
Such  was  probably  the  case  with  the 
false  prophets  in  the  time  of  Isaiah. 
f  Lying  down.  As  dogs  do  who  are  in- 
iolent.     They  are  inactive,  unfaithful, 


not  understand  ;  they  all  look  to 
their  own  way,  every  one  for  hia 
gain  from  his  quarter. 


and  delighting  in  ease.  IT  Loving  tt 
slumber.  Perhaps  there  was  never  a 
more  graphic  and  striking  description  of 
an  indolent  and  unfaithful  ministry  than 
this.  Alas,  that  it  should  be  too  true  of 
multitudes  who  bear  the  sacred  office, 
and  who  are  appointed  to  warn  their 
fellow  men  of  danger!  How  many 
come  still  under  the  description  of 
"  dumb  dogs  who  cannot  bark,  and  who 
love  to  slumber !"  Some  are  afraid  of 
giving  offence  ;  some  have  no  deep  sense 
of  the  importance  of  religious  truth,  and 
the  actual  danger  of  the  ungodly ;  some 
embrace  false  opinions — led  on  by  day- 
dreams and  fictions  of  the  imagination, 
as  unreal,  as  vain,  and  as  inconsistent, 
as  are  the  incoherent  expressions  which 
are  uttered  in  sleep  ;  some  engage  in 
worldly  projects,  and  fill  up  their  time 
with  the  cares  and  plans  of  this  life  ;  and 
some  are  invincibly  indolent.  Nothing 
will  rouse  them  ;  nothing  induce  them 
to  forego  the  pleasures  of  sleep,  and  ease, 
and  of  an  inactive  life.  The  friends  of 
God  are  unrebuked  when  they  err  ;  and 
an  inactive  and  unfaithful  ministry  suf- 
fers the  great  enemy  to  come  and  bear 
away  the  soul  to  death,  as  an  unfaithful 
mastiff  would  suffer  the  thief  to  ap- 
proach the  dwelling  without  warning 
the  inmates.  But  the  mastiff  is  usually 
more  faithful  than  an  indolent  ministry. 
To  the  deep  shame  of  man  be  it  spoken, 
there  are  more  ministers  of  religion  who 
are  indolent,  inactive,  and  unfaithful, 
than  there  are  of  the  canine  race.  In- 
stinct prompts  them  to  act  the  part 
which  God  intends ;  but  alas,  there  are 
men — men  in  the  ministry — whom  nei- 
ther instinct,  nor  conscience,  nor  reason, 
nor  hope,  nor  fear,  nor  love,  nor  the 
command  of  God,  nor  the  apprehension 
of  eternal  judgment,  will  rouse  to  put 
forth  unwearied  efforts  to  save  souls 
from  an  eternal  hell  ! 

1 1 .    Yea,  they  are  greedy  dogs.  Mar- 
gin, "  strong   of  appetite."     Literally, 

'  strong  of  soul,'  83SJ3"*,J5*     Jerome  ren  • 
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12  Come  ye,  say  they,  I  will 
fetch  wine,  and  we  will  fill  our- 


selves  with 


strong 


drink  ;  and 


ders  it,  canes  impudentissimi.  So  the 
LXX,  kvvs i  dvaitrfs  rrj  rpvxv — d°gs  lwl" 
vudent  in  soul.  They  were  greedy  and 
insatiable  in  that  which  the  soul  or  the 
appetite  demands.  The  idea  here  is, 
that  the  prophets  to  whom  reference  is 
here  made  were  sensual,  and  disposed 
to  gorge  themselves  ;  living  only  for 
carnal  indulgence,  insensible  to  the 
rights  of  others,  and  never  satisfied. 
?  And  they  are  shepherds  that  cannot 
understand.  Who  are  ignorant  of  the 
wants  of  the  people,  and  who  cannot  be 
made  to  comprehend  what  is  needed  by 
them.  See  ver.  10.  IF  They  all  look 
to  their  own  way.  That  is,  they  are  all 
selfish.  The  ministers  of  religion  are 
set  apart  not  to  promote  their  own  in- 
terests but  the  welfare  and  salvation  of 
others.  IF  Every  one  for  his  gain.  For 
his  own  private  ends  and  emoluments. 
IT  From  his  own  quarter.  Lowth, 
"  From  the  highest  to  the  lowest."  So 
Rosenmuller.  Sept.  *  Each  one  accord- 
ing to  his  Own  purpose,'  Kara  to  eavTOv. 
The  Heb.  is  literally,  *  from  his  end,  or 
extremity.'  Gen.  xix.  4 :  "  From  every 
quarter,"  ilSJTE,  that  is,  from  one  end 
to  the  other  ;  one  and  all,  the  whole. 
This  seems  to  be  the  idea  here,  that  one 
and  all  were  given  to  selfishness,  to  cov- 
etousness,  and  to  indulgence  in  luxury 
and  sensuality. 

12.  Come  ye,  say  they.  Comp.  Notes 
on  ch.  xxii.  13.  That  is,  one  says  to 
another, '  I  will  fetch  wine  ;'  or  as  we 
would  say,  *  I  will  take  another  glass.' 
The  object  is  to  describe  a  drinking- 
bout,  or  carousal,  when  the  glass  is 
shoved  around,  and  there  is  drinking  to 
excess.  The  language  denotes  the  state 
of  exhilaration  and  excitement  when 
sitting  at  the  table  and  already  under 
the  influence  of  wine.  This  is  not  de- 
signed to  be  descriptive  of  the  people  at 
large,  but  of  the  "  watchmen,"  or  public 
teachers  of  the  nation,  and  it  certainly 
ihows  a  state  of  most  lamentable  degene- 
racy and  corruption.  Unhappily,  howev- 
ir,  it  has  not  been  confined  to  the  tiims  of 


to-morrow  shall  be  as  this  day, 
and  much  more  abundant. 


Manasseh.    There  have  been  periods  in 
the  history  of  the  Christian  Church,  and 
there  are  still  portions  of  that  Cr.urch, 
where  the  language  here  used  with  so 
much  severity  would  be  an  appropriam 
description  even  of  the  Christian  minis- 
try ;  scenes  where  the  professed  heralds 
of  salvation  sit  long  at  the  wine,  and 
join  with  the  gay,  the  worldly,  and  the 
profane,  in  *  shoving  round '  the  spark- 
ling cup.     No  severer  language  is  used 
in  the  prophets  to  describe  and  denounce 
any  class  of  sinners  than  is  appropriated 
to  such  men  ;  at  no  time  has  the  church 
more  occasion  to  sit  in  the  dust  and  to 
weep,  than  when  her  ministers  "  rise  up 
early  in  the  morning  that  they  may  fol- 
low strong  drink  ;  and  continue  until 
night  till  wine  inflame  them."     Isa.  v. 
11.       1T   We    will  Jill  oursehes   with 
strong   drink.     See    Notes  ch.   v.   11. 
IT  And  to-morrow,  &c.     That  is,  indul- 
gence of  this  kind  was  habitual.    There 
was  an  intention  to  continue  it.  It  was 
not  that  they  had  been  once  overtaken 
and  had  erred  ;  but  it  was   that  they 
loved  it,  and  meant  to  drink  deeper  and 
deeper.     So  now  the  guilt  of  ministers 
is  greatly  aggravated  in  the  same  way. 
It  is  not  merely  that  they  drink  wine  ; 
it  is  not  even  that  they  on  a  single  oc- 
casion drink  too  much,  and  say  and  do 
foolish  and  wicked  things — liable  as  all 
are  to  this  who  indulge  in  drinking  wine 
at  all,  and  certainly  as  ministers  will  do 
it  who  indulge  in  the  habit ; — it  is  that 
they  mean  to  do  it ;  they  resolve  hni  lo 
abandon  it,  but  purpose  to  persevere  in 
the  habit  "  to-morrow."     Hence,  such 
men  refuse  to  join  a  Society  of  Tempe- 
rance ;  hence  they  oppose  such  societies 
as  ultra  and  fai.atical ;  and  hence  by 
not  joining  them  they  proclaim  to  the 
world,  'come  ye, and  I  will  take  anoth- 
er glass,  and  to-morrow  shall  be  as  this 
day,  and  much  more  abundant '     It  is 
this  settled  purpose — this  fixed  resolu- 
tion, stretching  into  future  time  and  em- 
bracing coming  years,  that  is  so  offen- 
sive to  God.     And  there  is  not  on  earth 
a  condition  of  more  public  iniquity  thafl 
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when  the  ministers  of  religion  take  this 
bold  and  open  stand,  and  resolve  that 
they  will  not  abandon  intoxicating 
drinks,  but  will  continue  to  drink  "  to- 
morrow," and  ever  onward.  Hopeless 
is  the  work  of  reformation  when  the 
ministers   of  religion  take  this  stand  : 


and  dark  is  he  prospect  for  the  Chu-cr- 
on  earth  when  the  messengers  of  salva- 
tion cannot  be  induced  to  stand  before 
the  Church  of  God  as  examples  and  ad- 
vocates for  temperance  on  the  most 
strict  and  uncompromising  principles. 


CHAPTER  LVII. 


ANALYSIS. 

This  chapter  is  evidently  closely  connected  in  sense  with  ch.  Ivi.  9—1-2.  Tn  the  closing  part  of  (ho 
last,  chapter  the  prophet  had  said  that  the  land  of  Israel  would  be  invaded  hy  foreign  armies,  reprc 
Kilted  under  the  image  of  ravening  Leasts  come  to  devour.  One  of  the  causes  of  this  hi;  had  aha 
stated— to  wit:  the  general  licentiousness,  avarice,  and  intemperance  of  the  rulers  of  the  nation. 
Tlia  same  general  subject  is  pursued  in  this  chapter— which  has  been  very  improperly  separated 
from  the  preceding.  In  this  the  prophet  states  specifically  the  sins  of  the  nation  at  large— evidently 
as  a  reason  why  the  calamities  of  the  foreign  invasion  were  coming  uron  them.  It  is  probable  lhat 
the  chapter  has  primary  reference  to  the  times  of  Manasseh.  Of  the  characteristics  of  his  cruel 
reign,  see  the  Introduction.  §3.  It  was  a  time  of  persecution  and  blood.  Thu  righteous  wee  put  to 
death ;  the  public  service  of  God  was  profaned  and  desecrated  ;  and  the  evils  of  idolatry  were  seen  and 
felt,  under  the  royal  patronage,  throughout  the  land.  Yet  notwithstanding  this,  the  nation  was  stupid 
and  insensible.  They  were  not  affected  as  they  should  have  been  by  the  fiict  that  the  righteous  were 
cut  off  by  persecution,  and  that  idolatry  was  patronized  throughout  the  land.  A  few,  like  the 
prophets,  felt,  and  deeply  felt.  Their  hearts  were  desponding,  and  their  spirits  drooped.  To  en- 
courage them,  and  to  rebuke  the  mass  of  the  stupid  and  guilty  nation,  was  the  design  of  tins 
chapter. 

it  may  be  legarded  as  divided  into  three  parts  : 

I,  The  fact  that  the  righteous  were  put  to  death,  and  yet  that  the  nation  was  sunk  in  deep  and 
deplorable  stupidity. 

(a)  The  proof  of  the  insensibility  of  the  nation,  visible  in  the  fact  that  the  just  were  taken 
away,  and  that  they  were  unmoved,  ver.  1. 

(b)  A  statement  of  the  comparative  happy -condition  of  the  righteous,  thorgh  they  suffered 
under  persecution,  and  were  put  to  a  violent  death,  ver.  1,  last  part,  ver.  2.  So  far  as  ihey 
were  concerned  it  was  well,  for 

(l.)  They  were  taken  away  from  more  fearful  approaching  evils. 
(■2)  They  entered  into  rest. 
II    A  solemn  address  of  JEHOVAH,  himself  sitting  as  judge  on  the  tribunal,  and  stati.g  the 
crimes  and  demonstrating  the  guilt  of  the  nation,  vs.  3—14. 

(a)  The  nation  summoned  helore  him  as  having  been  apostatized— under  the  image  so  coinmon 
In  the  prophets  of  their  being  guilty  of  adultery,  ver.  3. 

(b)  They  were  guilty  of  falsehood  and  unfaithfulness  to  him,  and  of  deriding  his  government 
and  laws.  ver.  4. 

(f )  The  statement  of  the  prevalence  of  idolatry  in  all  parts  of  the  nation,  under  every  j?reen 

tree,  in  every  valley,  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks,  upon  every  mountain,  and  in  every  cocret 

I  1  ice,  vs.  5—8. 
(J)  They  had  gone  and  sought  alliance  with  foreign  powers— under  the  image  of  a  woman  un- 

faithful  to  her  marriage  vow,  ver.  9. 
(e)  They  had  not  feared  God  in  the  prevalence  of  the  evil  and  in  the  corruption  of  the  ration, 

vs.  10.  ll. 
(/)  For  all  this  God  denounces  heavy  judgment,  vs.  12—14.    Their  works  should  not  prolt  them 

(ver.  12) :  nothing  on  which  they  relied  could  deliver  them  (ver.  13,  first  part) ;  but  the  piouc 

who  confided  in  God  should  be  protected  (ver.  13,  last  pan);  and  the  stumbling  bloc  I:  should 

be  taken  up  out  of  the  way  of  his  people,  ver.  14. 
III.  Consolation  and  assurances  of  pardon,  protection,  and  peace*  fo  those  who  would  repent  and 

put  their  trust  in  God.    Their  state  contrasted  with  that  of  the  wicked,  vs.  15—21. 
1.    The  righteotis,  ver.  15—19. 
(a)  Though  God  was  high  and  great  and  holy,  yet  he  dwelt  with  the  lowly  and  the  penitent. 

They  were,  therefore,  encouraged  to  return,  ver  15. 
\b)  Though  he  had  entered  into  controversy  with  his  people  for  their  sins,  yet  he  would  not 

or  ntinue  it  forever.    The  feeble  powers  of  man  could  not  long  endure  the  expressions  of 

his  displeasure,  and  he  therefore  would  withdraw  the  tokens  of  his  wrath,  ver.  16. 

(c)  he  had  indeed  punished  his  people  for  their  covetou=ness,  but  he  would  restore  comfort  U 
those  who  mourned  over  their  sins,  vs.  17,  18. 

(d)  He  was  the  author  of  peace,  and  all  \yho  were  far  off,  and  all  who  were  near,  who  woula 
return  to  him,  should  enjoy  it,  ver.  19. 

8.    The  wicked. 

Their  condition  was  one  strongly  contrasted  witb  that  of  the  -'"ghteous,  vs.  20, 21. 
(a)  They  were  like  the  troubled  sea,  ver.  20. 
{I)  They  had  no  peace,  ver.  21. 

TOI  .  II. — 14* 
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1  The  righteous  perisheth,  and 
no  man  layeth  it  to  heart :  and 
*merciful  men  are  taken  away, 

8  men  of  kindness,  or,  godliness. 

1.  The  righteous  perisheth.  This 
refers,  a3  I  suppose,  to  the  time  of  Ma- 
naecjeh.  See  the  Introduction,  §  3. 
Grctius  supposes,  that  it  refers  to  king 
Josvah ;  Vitringa  that  it  refers  to  mar- 
tyrs in  general.  But  it  seems  probable 
to  me  that  the  prophet  designs  to 
describe  the  state  of  stupidity  which 
prevailed  in  his  own  time,  and  to  urge 
as  one  proof  of  it  that  the  pious  part  of 
the  nation  was  taken  away  by  violent 
death,  and  that  the  nation  was  not 
affected  by  it.  Such  was  the  guilt  of 
Manasseh  ;  so  violent  was  the  persecu- 
tion which  he  excited  against  the  just, 
that  it  is  said  of  him  that  he  "shed  in- 
nocent blood  very  much,  till  he  had  fill- 
ed Jerusalem  from  one  end  to  another." 
2  Kings  xxii.  16.  There  is  evidence 
(see  Intro.  §  2),  that  Isaiah  lived  to  his 
time,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  himself 
ultimately  fell  a  victim  to  the  rage  of 
Manasseh.  Though  he  had,  on  account 
of  his  great  age,  retired  from  the  pub- 
lic functions  of  the  prophetic  office,  yet 
he  could  not  be  insensible  to  the  exist- 
ence of  these  evils,  and  his  spirit  would 
not  suffer  him  to  be  silent,  even  though 
bowed  down  by  age,  when  the  land 
was  filled  with  abominations,  and  when 
the  best  blood  of  the  nation  was  poured 
out  like  water.     The   word   rendered 

"  perisheth,"  ^?^»  as  well  as  the  word 
rendered  "  taken  away,"  t\0#f  denot  ;s 
violence,  and  is  indicative  of  the  fa:t 
that  they  were  removed  by  a  prematuie 
death.  V  And  no  man  layeth.  it  to  heart. 
No  one  is  aroused  by  it,  or  is  concerned 
about  it.  The  sentiment  of  the  passage 
is,  that  it  is  proof  of  great  stupidity  and 
guilt  when  men  see  the  righteous  die 
without  concern.  If  the  pious  die  by 
persecution  and  others  are  not  aroused, 
it  shows  that  they  acquiesce  in  it,  or 
have  no  confidence  in  God,  and  no  de- 
sire that  his  people  should  be  preserved ; 
if  they  die  in  the  ordinary  mode  and 
Khe  people  are  unaffected,  it  shows  their 
•rapidity.       The   withdrawment   ^f   a 


none  considering  that  the  right, 
eous  is  taken  away  •from  the  evil 


to  come. 


9  or,  that  which  is  evil. 


pious  man  from  the  earth  is  a  public 
calamity.  His  prayers,  his  example, 
his  life,  were  among  the  richest  bless- 
ings of  the  world,  and  men  should  be 
deeply  affected  when  they  are  with- 
drawn ;  and  it  shows  their  guilt  and 
stupidity  when  they  see  this  with  in- 
difference. It  increases  the  evidence 
of  this  guilt  when,  as  is  sometimes  the 
case,  the  removal  of  the  righteous  by 
death  is  an  occasion  of  joy.  The 
wicked  hate  the  secret  rebuke  which  ia 
furnished  by  a  holy  life,  and  they  often 
feel  a  secret  exultation  when  such  men 
die.  IT  And  merciful  men.  Marg. 
"  men  of  kindness,  or  godliness." 
Lowth  and  Noyes  render  it,  "  pious 
men."  The  LXX,  av&pcs  SIkclioi,  just 
men.    The  Hebrew  word  denotes  mercy 

or  kindness,  ^P-^*  Here  it  probably 
means,  *  men  of  mercy  ;'  that  is,  men 
who  are  the  subjects  of  mercy ;  men 
who  are  pious,  or  devoted  to  God. 
IF  Are  taken  away.  Heb.  Are  gathered. 
That  is,  they  are  gathered  to  their  fa- 
thers by  death.  IT  None  considering, 
They  were  not  anxious  to  know  what 
was  the  design  of  Divine  Providence  in 
permitting  it.  IT  From  the  evil  to  come. 
Marg.  '  that  which  is  evil.'  The  idea 
here  evidently  is,  that  severe  calamities 
were  coming  upon  the  nation.  God 
was  about  to  give  them  up  to  foreign 
invasion  (ch.  lvi.  9,  seq.)  ;  and  the  true 
reason  why  the  just  were  removed  was 
that  they  may  not  be  subject  of  the  di 
vine  wrath  which  ehould  come  upon  the 
nation  ;  they  wero  not  to  be  required  to 
contemplate  the  painful  state  of  things 
when  an  enemy  should  fire  the  cities, 
the  palaces,  and  the  temple,  and  cause 
the  sacred  services  of  religion  to  cease. 
It  was  a  less  evil  for  them  to  be  removed 
by  death — even  by  the  painful  death  of 
persecution — than  to  be  compelled  to 
participate  in  these  coming  sorrows. 
At  the  same  time  this  passage  may  be 
regarded  as  inculcating  a  more  general 
truth  still.   It  is,  that  the  pious  are  often 
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they  shall  rest  in  their  beds,  each 
one  walking  Hn  his  *upright- 
ness. 


removed  in  order  that  they  may  not  be 
exposed  to  evils  which  they  would  ex- 
perience should  they  live.  There  might 
be  the  pains  and  sorrows  of  persecution  ; 
there  might  be  long  and  lingering  dis- 
ease ;  there  might  be  poverty  and  want ; 
there  might  be  the  prevalence  of  iniqui- 
ty and  infidelity  over  which  their  hearts 
would  bleed  ;  there  might  be  long  and 
painful  conflicts  with  their  own  evil 
hearts,  or  there  might  be  danger  that 
they  would  fall  into  sin  and  dishonour 
their  high  calling.  For  some  or  all 
these  reasons  the  righteous  may  be 
withdrawn  from  the  world  ;  and  could 
we  see  those  reasons  as  God  does,  no- 
thing more  would  be  necessary  to  in- 
duce us  to  acquiesce  entirely  in  the  jus- 
tice of  his  dealings. 

2.  He  shall  enter  into  peace.  Lowth, 
"  He  shall  go  in  peace."  So  the  margin. 
Vulg.  '  peace  shall  come.'  Sept.  '  his 
sepulture  (>;  rap:i  r.vrov)  shall  be  in  peace.' 
The  idea  is,  that  by  his  death  the  right- 
eous man  shall  enter  into  rest.  He  shall 
get  away  from  conflict,  strife,  agita- 
tion and  distress.  This  may  either  re- 
fer to  the  peaceful  rest  of  the  grave,  or 
to  that  which  awaits  the  just  in  a  better 
world.  The  direct  meaning  here  in- 
tended is  probably  the  former,  since  the 
grave  is  often  spoken  of  as  a  place  of 
rest.  Thus  Job  (iii.  17),  speaking  of 
the  grave,  says : 

There  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling: 
And  there  the  weary  be  at  rest. 

The  connexion  here  seems  also  to  de- 
mand the  same  sense,  as  it  is  immedi- 
ately added,  "  they  shall  rest  in  their 
beds."     The  grave  is  a  place  of  peace  : 

Nor  pain,  nor  grief,  nor  anxious  fear, 
Invade  thy  bounds  ;  no  mortal  woes 
Can  reacli  the  peaceful  sleeper  here, 
While  angels  watch  the  soft  repose.—  Wittts. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  true  that  the  dy- 
ing saint  'goes  in  peace  !'  He  has  calm- 
ness in  his  dying,  as  well  as  peace  in 
his  grave.  He  forgives  all  who  have 
injured  him  ;  prays  for  all  who  have 
Persecuted    him ;    and   peacefully   and 


3  But  draw  near  nither,  ye 
sons  of  the  sorceress,  the  seed  oi 
the  adulterer  and  the  whore. 

1  go  in  peace.    2  or,  before  him.     h  Rev.  14. 13. 

calmly  dies.  He  lies  in  a  peaeefu] 
grave — often  represented  in  the  Scrip- 
tures as  a  place  of  repose,  where  the 
righteous  "sleep"  in  the  hope  of  being 
awakened  in  the  morning  of  the  resur- 
rection. He  enters  into  the  rest  el  hea- 
ven— the  world  of  perfect  and  eternal 
repose.  No  persecution  comes  there  ; 
no  trial  awaits  him  there  .  no  calamity 
shall  meet  him  there.  Thus,  in  all  re- 
spects, the  righteous  leave  the  world  in 
peace  ;  and  thus  death  ceases  to  be  a 
calamity,  and  this  most  dreaded  of  aL 
evils  is  turned  into  the  highest  blessing 
ff  They  shall  rest  in  their  beds.  That  is, 
in  their  graves.  IT  Each  one  walking  ir. 
his  uprightness.  Marg. "  or  before  him*' 

The  word  H33  means  straight,  right, 
and  is  used  of  one  who  walks  straight 
forward.  It  here  means  an  upright  man. 
who  is  often  represented  as  walking  ir. 
a  straight  path  in  opposition  to  sinners, 
who  are  represented  as  walking  ir. 
crooked  ways.  Ps.  exxv.  5.  Pror.  ii 
15.  Isa.  lix.  8.  Phil.  ii.  15.  The  sense 
here  is,  that  all  who  are  upright  shal. 
leave  the  world  in  peace,  and  rest  quietly 
in  their  graves. 

3.  But  draw  near  hither.  That  is, 
come  near  to  hear  the  solemn  sentence 
which  God  pronounces  in  regard  to 
your  character  and  doom.  This  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  impenitent  and  unbeliev- 
ing part  of  the  nation,  and  is  designed 
to  set  before  them  the  greatness  of  their 
sin,  and  the  certainty  that  they  would 
be  punished.  IT  Ye  sons  of  the  sorceress. 
You  who  are  addicted  to  sorcery  3nc 
enchantments  ;  who  consult  the  oracles 
of  the  heathen  rather  than  the  only  true 
God.  On  the  meaning  of  the  word 
used  here,  see  Notes  ch.  ii.  6.  The 
Hebrews,  like  other  inhabitants  of  the 
East,  were  much  addicted  to  this,  and 
particularly  in  the  time  of  Manasseh. 
2  Kings  xxi.  G:  "And  he  made  his 
sons  pass  through  the  fire,  and  observed 
times,  and  used  enchantments,  and  dealt 
with  familiar  spirits,  and  wizards."     So 
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4  Against  whom  do  ye  sport 
yourselves  ?  against  whom  make 
ye  a  wide  mouth,  and  draw  out 
the  tongue  ?  are  ye  not  children 

much  were  they  devoted  to  this  in  hia 
time,  that  they  might  be  called  by  way 
of  eminence  "  the  sons  of  the  sorceress ;" 
as  if  a  sorceress  had  been  their  mother, 
and  they  had  grown  up  to  walk  in  her 
steps,  and  to  imitate  her  example. 
IT  The  seed  of  the  adulterer.  Implying 
that  the  obligations  of  the  marriage 
contract  were  disregarded,  and  that 
licentiousness  prevailed  in  the  nation. 
Amidst  the  other  abominations  which 
existed  under  the  wicked  and  corrupt 
reign  of  Manasseh  (2  Kings  xxi.),  there 
is  every  probability  that  these  sins  also 
abounded.  Licentiousness  had  been 
the  invariable  attendant  on  idol  wor- 
ship; and  dissoluteness  of  manners  is 
the  usual  accompaniment  of  all  other 
crimes.  It  is  observable  also  that  the 
Saviour  often  charges  the  same  sin  on 
the  nation  in  his  own  time.  John  viii. 
1,  seq. ;  Matt.  xii.  39,  xvi.  4.  In  the 
language  here,  however,  there  is  a  re- 
ference to  the  fact  that  the  nation  had 
apostatized  from  God,  and  they  were 
guilty  of  spiritual  adultery — that  is,  of 
unfaithfulness  to  God.  They  fixed  their 
affections  on  other  objects  than  God,  and 
loved  the  images  of  idol  worship  more 
than  they  did  their  Creator. 

4.  Against  whom  do  ye  sport  your- 
selves ?  The  word  here  rendered  "  sport," 
332  means  properly  to  live   delicately 

and  tenderly ;  then  to  rejoice,  to  take 
pleasure  or  delight.  Here,  however,  it 
is  evidently  used  in  the  sense  of  to  sport 
one's  self  over  any  one,  i.  e.  to  deride  ; 
and  the  idea  is,  probably,  that  they  made 
a  sport  or  mockery  of  God,  and  of  the 
institutions  of  religion.  The  prophet 
asks,  with  deep  indignation  and  emotion, 
against  whom  they  did  this.  Were 
they  aware  of  the  majesty  and  glory 
of  that  Being  whom  they  thus  derided  1 
IT  Against  whom  make  ye  a  wide 
moutk  ?  That  is,  in  derision  or  con- 
tempt. Ps.  xxxv.  21 :  "  Yea,  they 
opened  their  mouth  wide  against  me." 
R  Ani  draw  out  the  tongue?    Lowth 


of  transgzession,  a  seed  of  false, 
hood  ; 

5  Inflaming  yourselves  'with 

3  or,  among  the  oaks. 

1  Loll  the  tongue  ;'  or,  as  we  would  say, 
'  run  out  the  tongue.'  Perhaps  it  was 
done  with  a  rapid  motion,  as  in  mockery 
of  the  true  prophets  when  they  delivered 
the  message  of  God.  Comp.  2  Chron. 
xxxvi.  16.  Contempt  was  sometimes 
shown  also  by  protruding  the  lips  (Ps. 
xxii.  7),  "  they  shoot  out  the  lip  ;"  and 
also  by  gaping  upon  a  person  (Ps.  txii. 
13),  "they  gaped  upon  me  with  their 
mouths."  IT  Are  ye  not  children  of 
transgression  ?  That  is,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  you  make  a  sport  of  sacred 
things,  and  deilde  the  laws  and  the 
prophets  of  God.  IT  A  seed  of  false- 
hood. A  generation  that  is  unfaithful 
to  God  and  to  his  cause. 

5.  Inflaming  yourselves.  Burning, 
i.  e.  with  lust.  The  whole  language 
here  is  derived  from  adulterous  inter- 
course. The  sense  is,  that  they  were 
greatly  addicted  to  idolatry,  and  that 
they  used  every  means  to  increase  and 
extend  the  practice  of  it.  The  Vulgate, 
however,  renders  this,  "  who  console 
yourselves."  The  LXX  render  it,  "  in- 
voking (TrapaKa\ovi>T£s)  idols."  But  the 
proper  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  word 

fcEH  is  to  become  warm  ;  to  be  inflamed, 

—     T 

or  to  burn  as  with  lust.  IT  IVith  idols. 
Marg.  "  among  the  oaks."  Heb.  n^b^a- 

.   ..   r 

Vulg.  in  diis — '  with  the  gods.'  Sept- 
idols,  clSwXa.  So  the  Chaldee  and  Sy- 
riac.  The  Hebrew  may  denote  "  with 
gods,"  i.  e.  with  idol  gods  ;  or  it  may 
denote,  as  in  the  margin,  '  among  the 
oaks,'  or  the  terebinth  groves,  from  ;Vs»fc 
plural  6*i*jijt»  or  fci*>K, — the  terebinth. 
See  the  word  explained  in  the  Note  on 
ch.  i.  29.  Kimchi  and  Jarchi  here 
render  it  by  the  terebinth  tree.  Lowth 
renders  it,  "burning  with  the  lust  of 
idols  j"  and  probably  this  is  the  correct 
interpretation  ;  for,  if  it  had  meant  oaks 
or  the  terebinth  tree,  the  phrase  would 

have  been  under  ft  ftp,  instead  of  *j  »'«, 
or  with.     IT  Under  every  Ripen-   t]t9 
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idols  *  under   every   green   tree, 
slaying  'the  children   in  the  val- 
leys under  the  clefts  of  the  rocks  ? 
6  Among  the  smooth  stones  of 

k  2  Kings  17.  10,  &c.  I  2  Kings  16.  3,  4. 

See  Notes  ch.  i.  29.  Comp.  Deut.  xxii. 
2.  2  Kings  xvii.  10.  2  Chron.  xxviii.  4. 
IT  Slaying  the  children.  That  is,,  sa- 
crificing them  to  the  idol  gods.  This 
was  commonly  dene  by  burning  them, 
as  when  they  were  offered  to  Moloch, 
though  it  is  not  improbable  that  they 
were  sometimes  sacrificed  in  other  ways. 
It  was  a  common  custom  among  the 
worshippers  of  Moloch.  Thus  it  is  said 
of  Ahaz  (2  Chron  xxviii.  3),  that  "he 
burnt  incense  in  the  valley  of  the  son  of 
Hinnom,  and  burnt  his  children  in  the 
fire."  The  same  thing  is  said  of  Man- 
nsseh — to  whose  time  the  prophet  most 
probably  refers.  "  And  he  caused  his 
children  to  pass  through  the  fire  in  the 
valley  of  the  son  of  Hinnom."  2  Chron. 
xxxiii.  6.  Comp.  Jer.  vii.  31.  The 
same  thing  was  practised  in  the  coun- 
tries of  the  Babylonian  empire  (2  Kings 
xvii.  31),  and  from  Deut.  xii.  31,  it  is 
evident  that  it  was  commonly  practised 
by  heathen  nations.  The  Phoenicians, 
according  to  Eusebius  (Praep.  Evan.  iv. 
16),  and  the  Carthagenians,  according 
to  Diodorus  Siculus  (xx.  14)  practised 
it.  IT  In  the  valleys.  The  place  where 
these  abominations  were  practised  by 
the  Jews  was  the  valley  of  the  son  of 
Hinnom  (see  the  references  above) ;  that 
is  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  lying  to 
the  south  and  the  southeast  of  Jerusa- 
lem. A  large  hollow,  brazen  statue 
was  erected,  and  the  fire  was  enkindled 
within  it,  and  the  child  was  placed  in 
bis  heated  arms  and  thus  put  to  death. 
The  cries  of  the  child  were  drowned  by 
the    music  of  the  £fi\    toph,  or   kettle 

drums  (see  Notes  ch.  v.  12,  where  this 
instrument  is  fully  described),  and  hence 
the  name  of  the  valley  was  Tophct. 
IT  Under  the  clefts  of  the  rocks.  Dark 
and  shady  groves,  and  deep  and  sombre 
caverns  were  the  places  where  the 
abominable  rites  of  the  heathen  super- 
stition* were  practised.  Comp.  Notes 
ch  an.  21. 


the  stream  is  thy  portion  ;  they, 
they  are  thy  lot ;  even  to  them 
hast  thou  poured  a  drink-offering, 
thou  hast  offered  a  meat-offering. 
Should  I  receive  comfort  in  these  ? 

6.  Among  the  smooth  etones  of  the 
streams.  In  the  original  here,  there  is 
a  paronomasia,  which  cannot  be  fully 
retained  in  our  English  version.  There 
has  been  also  considertMe  diversity  oi 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  sense  of  the 
passage  from  the  ambiguity  of  the  words 
in  the  original.  Jerome  (Vulg.)  renders 
it,  "  In  partibus  torrentis  pars  tua" — thy 
portion  is  in  the  parts  of  the  torrent. 
The  LXX  translate  it,  "  This  is  thy  por- 
tion ;  this  is  thy  lot."  The  word  ren- 
dered in  our  version  "  smooth  stones  " 
p^n  hhcleq,  means  properly  smoothness, 
hence,  barrenness  or  bare  place  ;  and 
supposes  that  the  idea  is,  their  lot  was 
in  the  bare  places  of  the  valley,  i.  e.  in 
the  open  (not  wooded)  places  where 
they  worshipped  idols — an  interpretation 
not  very  consistent  with  the  fact  that 
groves  were  commonly  selected  as  the 
place  where  they  worshipped  idols.  It 
seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  the  idea  of 
smoothness  here,  whether  of  the  valley 
or  of  the  stones,  is  not  the  idea  intended. 
Indeed,  in  no  place,  it  is  believed,  does 
the  word  mean  "  smooth  stones ;"  and 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  what  was  the 
exact  idea  which  our  translators  intend- 
ed to  convey,  or  why  they  supposed  that 
such  worship  was  celebrated  among  the 
smooth,  or  much  worn  stones  of  the 
running  stream.  The  true  idea  can 
probably  be  obtained  by  reverting  to  the 
primitive  sense  of  the  word  as  derived 
from  the  verb.   The  verb  p^H  hhahldq, 

means  (1)  to  smooth  ;  (2)  to  divide^ 
to  distribute,  to  appropriate — as  the 
dividing  c"  spoil,  ccc.  Hence  the  noun 
also  means  dividing,  or  portion,  as  that 
which  is  divided — whether  an  inherit- 
ance, or  whether  the  dividings  of  spoil 
after  battle.  Retaining  this  idea,  the 
literal  sense,  as  I  conceive,  would  be  this 
— in  which  also  something  of  the  riro- 
nomasia  will  be  retained.  *  Among  tna 
dividings  of  the  valley  is  thy  dividing,' 
i.  e.  thy  portion.     In  the  places  wuer.i 
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7  Upon  a  lofty  and  high  moun- 
tain hast  thou  set  thy  bed  :  even 
thither  wentest  thou  up  to  offer 
sacrifice. 

the  valley  divides,  is  thy  lot.  Thy  lot 
is  there  instead  of  the  place  which  God 
appointed.  There  you  worship  ;  there 
you  pour  out  your  libations  to  the  false 
gods ;  and  there  you  must  partake  of 
the  protection  and  favour  which  the  gods 
whom  you  worship  can  give.  You  have 
chosen  that  as  your  inheritance,  and  by 
the  results  of  that  you  irrust  abide. 
IT  Of  the  streams.  The  word  here 
rendered  "  streams,"  ^pt3  nahhdl,  means 
eithei  ft  stream,  or  a  rivulet  of  water, 
(Num.  xxxiv.  5.  Josh.  xv.  4-47)  ;  or 
it  means  a  valley  with  a  brook  or  tor- 
rent ;  a  low  place  with  water.  Here 
it  means  evidently  the  latter — as  it  can- 
not be  supposed  they  would  worship  in 
a  stream,  though  they  undoubtedly  wor- 
shipped in  a  vale  or  low  place  where 
there  was  occasionally  a  rivulet  of  wa- 
ter. This  entire  description  is  striking- 
ly applicable  to  the  valley  of  Jehosha- 
phat — a  low  vale,  broken  by  chasms 
and  by  projecting  and  overhanging  rocks, 
and  along  the  centre  of  which  flowed  a 
small  brook,  much  swelled  occasionally 
by  the  waters  that  fell  from  the  adjacent 
hills.  At  some  seasons  of  the  year, 
however,  the  valley  was  entirely  dry. 
The  idea  here  is,  that  they  had  chosen 
their  portion  in  the  dividings  of  that 
valley  instead  of  the  adjacent  hills  on 
which  the  worship  of  God  was  celebra- 
ted. That  valley  became  afterwards 
the  emblem  of  punishment :  and  may  it 
not  be  implied  in  this  passage  that  they 
were  to  inherit  whatever  would  descend 
on  that  valley  ;  that  is,  that  they  were 
to  participate  in  the  punishment  which 
would  be  the  just  expression  of  the 
divine  displeasure?  IT  Even  to  them 
hast  thou  poured  out.  That  is,  to  these 
"dols  erected  in  the  valleys.  IT  A  drink- 
offering.  A  libation,  or  drink-offering 
wad  usually  poured  out  in  the  worship 
■jf  heathen  gods.  Jer.  vii.  18.  It  was 
common  also  in  the  worship  of  the  true 
God.  See  Gen.  xxxv.  14.  Among 
ho  Hebrews  it  consisted  of  wine   and 


8  Behind  the  doors  also  and 
the  posts  hast  thou  set  up  thy  re« 
membrance;   for  6thou   hast  dis- 

b  Ezek.  16.  25,  dc.    23.  2,  &c. 

oil.     Ex.  xxix.  40.  Num.  xv.  5-7.  Lev. 

xxiii.  13.  ^  Thou  hast  offered  a  meat 
offering.  On  the  word  used  here  nn:"2 

minhhd,  see  Notes  ch.  i.  13,  xliii.  2'i. 
The  word  "meat"  formerly  denoted  in 
the  English  language  food  in  general, 
and  was  not  confined  as  it  is  now  to 
animal  food.  Hence  the  word  "meat- 
offering" is  so  often  used  in  the  Scri]  - 
tures  when  a  sacrifice  is  intended  which 
was  not  a  bloody  sacrifice.  The  minhha 
was  in  fact  an  offering  of  meal,  fine 
flour,  &c,  mingled  with  oil  (Lev.  xiv. 
10.  Num.  vii.  13),  and  was  distinguished 
expressly  from  the  bloody  sacrifice.  The 
word  '  ?rcca/-offering'  would  much  more 
appropriately  express  the  sense  of  the 
original  than  '  meat-offering.'  This  was 
a  common  offering  made  to  idols  aa 
well  as  to  the  true  God,  and  was  de- 
signed as  an  expression  of  thankfulness. 
IF  Should  I  receive  comfort  in  these  ? 
It  is  implied  that  God  could  not  behold 
them  but  with  displeasure,  and  that  for 
them  he  would  punish  them.  The  Vul- 
gate and  the  LXX  well  express  it, '  on 
account  of  these  things  shall  I  not  be 
enraged  V 

7.  Upon  a  lofty  and  high  mountain. 
The  design  of  this  verse  and  the  follow- 
ing, is,  to  show  the  extent,  the  preva- 
lence,  the  publicity  and  Jie  grossness  of 
their  idolatry.  The  language  is  that 
which  would  appropriately  express  adul- 
terous intercourse,  and  is  designed  to 
show  the  abhorrence  in  which  God  held 
their  conduct.  The  language  is  easy  to 
be  understood,  and  it  would  not  be  pro- 
per to  go  into  an  extended  explanation 
of  the  phrases  used.  It  is  common  in 
the  Scriptures  to  compare  idolatry  among 
the  people  of  God.,  with  unfaithfulness 
to  the  marriage  vow.  The  declaration 
that  they  had  placed  their  bed  on  a  ligh 
mountain,  means,  that  in  the  rites  of 
idolatrous  worship,  there  was  no  con- 
cealment.   It  was  public  and  shameless. 

8.  Behind  the  doors.  In  every  pari 
of  their  habitations — behind  the  doors 
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covered  thyself  to  another  than 
me,  and  art  gone  up  :  thou  hast 
enlarged  thy  bed,  and  2  made 
thee  a  covenant  with  them  ;  thou 
lovedst  their  bed  3  where  thou 
s  a  west  it. 

2  or,  hewed  it  for  tkyse'f  larger  than  theirs. 
3  or,  thou  providcdst  room. 

and  posts  and  beams  of  their  houses, 
they  had  erected  the  memorials  of  ido- 
latrous worship.  <5T  Hast  thou  set  up 
thy  remembrance.  That  is,  they  had 
filled  their  houses  with  the  images  of 
tuteltry  gods,  or  with  something  dedi- 
cated to  them.  The  Greeks  and  Romans 
had  their  Lares  and  Penates  —  their 
household  or  domestic  gods — the  images 
of  which  were  in  every  family.  The 
same  was  true  of  the  apostate  Hebrews. 
They  had  filled  their  houses  with  the 
memorials  of  idol  worship,  and  there 
was  no  part  of  their  dwellings  in  which 
such  memorials  were  not  to  be  found. 
When  a  people  forget  God,  the  memo- 
rials of  their  apostacy  will  be  found  in 
every  part  of  their  habitations.  The 
shrines  of  idol  gods  may  not  be  there  ; 
the  beautiful  images  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  mythology,  or  the  clumsy  de- 
vices of  less  refined  heathens  may  not 
be  there ;  but  the  furniture,  the  style  of 
living  will  reveal  from  "  behind  every 
door  and  the  posts"  of  the  house  that 
God  is  forgotten,  and  that  they  are  in- 
fluenced by  other  principles  than  a  re- 
gard to  his  name.  The  sofa,  the  carpet, 
the  chandelier,  the  centre-table,  the  in- 
struments of  music,  the  splendid  mirror, 
may  be  of  such  workmanship  as  to  show, 
as  clearly  as  the  image  of  a  heathen 
god,  that  Jehovah  is  not  honoured  in 
the  dwelling,  and  that  his  law  does  not 
control  the  domestic  arrangements.  It 
may  be  added  here  that  this  custom  of 
the  Hebrews  of  placing  the  images  of 
idols  in  their  dwellings,  was  in  direct 
violation  of  the  law  of  Moses.  They 
were  expressly  directed  to  write  the  laws 
of  God  on  the  posts  of  the  house  and  on 
die  gate3  (Deut.  vi.  9,  xi.  20)  ;  and  a 
curse  was  denounced  against  the  man 
who  made  a  graven  or  molttn  image 
mcl  put  it  in  a  secret  place.  Deut.  xxvii. 
15.     1T  For  thou  hast  discovered  thy- 


9  And  thou  4wentest  to  tha 
king  with  ointment,  rfand  didst 
increase  thy  perfumes,  and  didst 
send  thy  messengers  far  off,  and 
didst  debase  thyself  even  unto 
hell. 


4  or,  respeciedst. 


d  Hos.  12.  1. 


self.  This  language  is  taken  from  adul- 
terous intercourse,  and  is  designed  to 
show  the  love  which  they  had  for  ido- 
latrous worship,  and  the  extent  of  their 
unfaithfulness  to  God.  IT  And  made 
thee  a  covenant  with  them.  Marg. 
"hewed  it  for  thyself  larger  than  theirs." 
The  true  sense  is,  that  they  had  made 
an  agreement  with  idolaters,  or  had 
entered  into  a  covenant  with  them 
1T  Thou  lovedst  their  bed.  Marg. 
•  thou  providedst  roo?n.'  Literally, 
1  Thou  lovest  their  bed  ;  thou  hast  pro- 
vided a  place  for  it."  The  word  "^ 
here  rendered  "  where"  means  literally 
a  hand  ;  then  a  side,  a  place.  See 
Notes  ch.  lvi.  5.  The  passage  means, 
that  they  had  delighted  in  the  temples, 
altars,  groves,  and  sacrifices  of  idolatry, 
and  had  provided  a  place  for  them  in 
their  own  land. 

9.  And  thou  wentest  to  the  Icing. 
Marg.  respectedst.  Jerome  renders  this, 
"  thou  hast  adorned  thyself  with  royal 
ointment,  and  hast  multiplied  thy  paint- 
ing ;"  and  evidently  understands  it  as  a 
continuance  of  the  sentiment  in  the  pre- 
vious verses  as  referring  to  the  kind  of 
decoration  which  harlots  used.  The 
LXX  render  it,  "  thou  hast  multiplied 
thy  fornication  with  them,  and  hast 
done  it  with  many  who  are  far  from 
thee."  The  Chaldee  renders  it,  "  when 
thou  didst  keep  the  law  thou  wert  pros- 
perous in  the  kingdom  ;  and  when  thou 
didst  abound  in  good  works,  then  thine 
armies  were  multiplied."  Lowth  sup- 
poses that  the  king  of  Egypt  or  Assyria 
is  intended,  and  that  the  prophet  refers 
to  the  fact  that  the  Hebrews  had  sought 
an  alliance  with  them,  and  in  ore  er  tc 
secure  it,  had  carried  a  present  of  raiu- 
able  unguents  after  the  manner  of  llie 
East.  Rosenmuller  supposes  that  by 
the  king  an  idol  was  intended,  and  thai 
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10  Thou  art    wearied    in  the 
greatness  Aof  thy  way  ;  yet  s&idst 


h  Jet.  2.  3«. 


7  or,  living. 


the  sense  is,  that  they  had  anointed 
themselves  with  oil  and  prepared  per- 
fumes in  order  to  be  acceptable  to  the 
idol ;  that  is,  had  decorated  themselves 
as  harlots  did.  Grotius  supposes  that  it 
means  that  they  had  imitated  foreign 
kings,  and  copied  the  customs  of  other 
nations,  and  refers  to  the  example  of 
Ahaz,  2  Kings  xvi.  10.  Others  suppose 
that  the  word  "  king"  is  to  be  taken 
collectively,  and  that  it  means  that  they 
had  sought  the  alliance,  and  imitated 
the  customs  of  foreign  nations  in  general. 
It  is  probable  that  the  prophet  refers  to 
•some  such  fact.  On  former  occasions 
mey  had  sought  the  alliance  of  the  king 
of  Assyria  (see  ch.  vii.  seq.) ;  and  on 
one  occasion  at  least  they  had  meditated 
an  alliance  with  the  king  of  Egypt. 
Ch.  xxx.  2,  seq.  The  essential  idea  is, 
that  they  had  proved  unfaithful  to  Je- 
hovah. This  idea  is  presented  here 
under  the  image  of  a  female  unfaithful 
to  her  husband,  who  had  decorated  and 
perfumed  herself  that  she  might  allure 
others.  Thus  the  Jews  had  forsaken 
God,  and  had  endeavoured  to  make 
themselves  agreeable  in  the  sight  of 
other  nations,  and  had  courted  their 
friendship  and  alliance.  The  word 
"  king"  according  to  this,  refers  not  to 
idols,  but  to  foreign  princes  whose  as- 
Bistance  had  been  sought.  IT  And  didst 
increase  thy  perfumes.  That  is,  for 
the  purpose  of  rendering  thyself  agree- 
able, after  the  manner  of  a  licentious 
female.  See  Prov.  vii.  17.  The  custom 
of  perfuming  the.  person  was  common 
in  the  East,  and  is  still  practised  there. 
IT  And  didst  send  thy  messengers. 
That  is,  to  distant  nations,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  their  alliance.  IT  And 
didst  debase  thyself  even  unto  hell. 
On  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  hell," 
gee  Notes  on  ch.  v.  14.  The  idea  is, 
that  they  had  sunk  to  the  deepest  possi- 
ble debasement.  In  forsaking  Jehovah  ; 
in  seeking  foreign  alliances ;  in  their 
anxiety  to  secure  their  aid  when  Jeho- 
vah was  abundantly  able  and  willing 
\o  protect  them,  they  had  sunk  to  the 


thou  not,  There  U  no  hope  :  thoi 
hast  found  the  Jiib7  of  thine  hand ; 
therefore  thou  wast  not  grieved. 


lov/est  degradation  of  character  and 
condition.  The  sentiment  is,  that  mr n 
degrade  themselves  when  they  do  not 
put  confidence  in  God,  and  when,  dis- 
trusting his  ability,  they  put  reliance  on 
any  other  aid  than  his.  If  men  have 
God  for  their  protector,  why  should  they 
court  the  friendship  of  earthly  princes 
and  kings  ? 

10.  Thou  art  wearied  in  the  great- 
ness of  thy  way.  That  is,  in  the 
length  of  thy  journeys  in  order  to  pro- 
cure foreign  aid.  Thou  hast  travelled 
to  distant  nations  for  this  purpose,  and 
in  doing  it  hast  become  weary  without 
securing  the  object  in  view.  f  Yet 
saidst  thou  not,  There  is  no  hope.' 
1  Thou  didst  not  say  it  is  to  be  despaired 

of,  ^£13,  or  it  is  vain.  Though  re 
pulsed  in  one  place,  you  applied  to  an- 
other ;  though  weary,  you  did  not  givt 
it  up.  Instead  of  returning  to  God  anc* 
seeking  his  aid,  you  still  sought  humar 
alliances,  and  supposed  you  would  find 
assistance  from  the  help  of  men.'  This 
is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  conduct 
of  men  in  seeking  happiness  away  from 
God.  They  wander  from  object  to  ob- 
ject ;  they  become  weary  in  the  pursuit, 
yet  they  do  not  abandon  it ;  they  still 
cling  to  hope  though  often  repulsed — 
and  though  the  world  gives  them  no 
permanent  comfort  —  though  wealth, 
ambition,  gayety,  and  vice  all  fail  in 
imparting  the  happiness  which  they 
sought,  yet  they  do  not  give  it  up  in 
despair.  They  still  feel  that  it  is  to  be 
found  in  some  other  way  than  by  the 
disagreeable  necessity  of  returning  to 
God,  and  they  wander  from  object  to 
object,  and  from  land  to  land,  and  be- 
come exhausted  in  the  pursuit,  and  still 
are  not  ready  to  say  '  there  is  no  hope, 
we  give  it  up  in  despair,  and  we  will 
now  seek  happiness  in  God.'  IT  Thou 
hast  found  the  life  of  thine  hand. 
Marg.  "  living."  Lowth,  "  thou  has' 
found  the  support  of  thy  life  by  thy 
labour."  Noyes,  "  thou  yet  findest 
life  in  thy  hand."     Much  diversity  of 
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11  And   of  whom   hast   thou    been  afraid  or  feared,  that  Ihou 


opinion  has  prevailed  in  regard  to  the 
interpretation  of  this  passage.    Vitringa 
interprets   the  whole  passage   of  their 
devotion  to  idols,  and  supposes  that  this 
means  that  they  had  borne  all  the  ex- 
pense and  difficulty  and  toil  attending 
it  because  it  gratified  their  hearts,  and 
because    they   found    a   pleasure   in   it 
which  sustained  them.    Calvin  supposes 
that  it  is  to  be  understood  ironically. 
Why  didst  thou  not  repent  and  turn  to 
me?  Why  didst  thou  not  see  and  ac- 
knowledge  thy  madness?    It  was  be- 
cause thou   didst  find   thy  life  in  thy 
hand.     All  things  prospered  and  suc- 
ceeded according  to  thy  desire,  and  con- 
ferred happiness.'     The  LXX  render  it, 
u  because  in  full   strength  {tvKJx^0Vaa) 
thou   hast   done    this;     therefore    thou 
Ehouldst  not  supplicate  me."      Jerome 
explains  it  to  mean,  "  because  they  have 
done  the  things  referred  to  in  the  pre- 
vious verses,  therefore  they  had  not  sup- 
plicated the  Lord,  trusting  more  in  their 
own  virtues  than  in  God."    The  Syriac 
renders  it,  "  the  guilt  of  thy  hand  has 
contracted  rust  for  thee,  therefore  thou 
hast   not   offered   supplication."      The 
Chaldee  renders  it,  "  thou  hast  amassed 
wealth,  therefore  thou  didst  not  repent." 
Kimchi  explains  it  to  mean,  "  thou  hast 
found  something  which  is  as  pleasant  to 
thee  as  the  food  is  which  is  the  life  of 
man."     The  phrase  '  life  of  thy  hand' 
occurs  nowhere  else.     The  hand  is  the 
instrument   by  which  we  execute   our 
purposes ;  and  by  the  life  of  the  hand 
here,   there   seems   to    be   meant    that 
which  will  give  full  and  continued  em- 
ployment.     They  had  found  in  these 
things  that  which  effectually  prevented 
them  from  repenting  and  returning  to 
God.     They  had  relied  on  their  own 
plans  rather  than  on   God ;    they  had 
sought  the  aid  of  foreign  powers  ;  they 
had  obtained  that  which  kept  them  from 
absolute  despair,  and  from  feeling  their 
need  of  the  assistance  of  God.     Or,  if  it 
rulers  to  their  idol  worship,  as  Vitringa 
supposes,  then  it  means  that,  notwith- 
Itanding  all  the  trouble,  toil,  and  ex- 
pense which  they  had  experienced,  they 
tad  found  so  much  to  gratify  them  that 


they  continued  to  serve  them,  and  were 
unwilling  to  return  to  God.   1T  Therefore 
thou  wast  not  grieved.     Lowth,  "  thou 
hast  not  utterly  fainted."  The  word  used 
here  **^\  means  to  be  polished ;  then 
to  be  worn  down  W  strength ;    to  be 
weak  or  exhausted.  Judges  xvi.  7  ;  then 
to  be  sick,  diseased,  made  weak.    Here 
it  means,  that  either  by  the  aid  which 
they  had  obtained  by  foreign  alliances, 
or  by  the   gratification  experienced  in 
the  service  of  idols,  they  had  found  so 
much  to  uphold  them  that  they  had  no; 
been  in  utter  despair.    And  the  passage 
may  teach  the  general  truth,  that  not- 
withstanding all  the    trials  and  disap- 
pointments of  life,  still  sinners  find  si 
much  comfort  in  the  ways  of  sin  lha 
they  are   not   utterly   overwhelmed  in 
despair.     They  still   find  the   '  life    of 
their  hand  in  them.'      If  a  plan  fails, 
they  repeat  it,  or  they  try  another.     In 
the  pursuits  of  ambition,  of  wealth,  and 
of  fashion,  notwithstanding  all  the  ex- 
pense, and  irksomeness,  and  disappoint- 
ment, they  find  a  kind  of  pleasure  which 
sustains  them,  and  enough  success  to 
keep  them  from  returning  to  God.     It 
is  this  imperfect  pleasure  and   success 
which  the  world   gives   amidst   all   its 
disappointments,  and  this  hope  of  less 
diminished  joys  and  more  ample  success 
in  schemes  of  gain,  and  pleasure,  and 
ambition,  that  sustains  the  votaries  of  this 
world  in  their  career,  and  keeps  them 
from  seeking  the  pure  and  unmingled 
pleasures  of  religion.     When  the  world 
becomes  all  gloom,  and  disappointment, 
and  care,  then  there  is  felt  the  necessity 
of  a  better  portion,  and  the  mind   is 
turned  to  God.     Or  when,  as  is  more 
common,  the  mind  becomes  convinced 
that  all  the  joys  which  the  world  can 
give — allowing  the  utmost  limit  to  what 
is  said  by  its  friends  of  its  powers — are 
poor  and  trifling  compared  with  the  joys 
which  flow  from  the  eternal  friendship  of 
God,  then  the  blessings  of  salvation  are 
sought  with  a  full  heart ;  and  then  man 
comes  and  consecrates  the  fulness  of  his 
energies  and  his  immortal  vigour  to  the 
service  of  the  God  that  made  him. 
11.  And  of  whom  hast    thou    heet 
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hast  lied,  and  hast  not  remember- 
ed me,  nor  "laid  it  to  thy  heart  1 
have  *not  I  held  my  peace  even 
of  old,  and  thou  fcarest  me  not  ? 

12  I  will  declare  thy  righte- 
ousness, and  thy  works  ;  for  they 
shall  not  profit  thee. 

13  When  thou  criest,  let  thy 
companies  deliver  thee  :  but  the 

k  Pi.  50.  21. 


afraid.     The  sense  of  this  verse  is  ex- 
ceedingly obscure.     The  design  is  evi- 
dently to  reprove  the  Jews  for  the  course 
which  they  had  been  pursuing  in  prac- 
tising idolatry,  and  in  seeking  the  alli- 
ance   of  foreign   powers.       The   main 
scope  of  the  passage  seems  to  be,  to 
state  that  all   this  was  proof  that  they 
did  not  fear  God.     Their  conduct  did 
not   originate    from   any  reverence  for 
him,  or  any  respect  to  his  commands. 
And  the  question,  "  of  whom  hast  thou 
been  afraid,"  seems  to  mean  that  they 
had  not  been  afraid  of  God.    If  they  had 
had  any  reverence  for  any  being  or  ob- 
ject that  had  led  to  the  course  which 
they  had  pursued,  it  was  not  for  God. 
IT  That  thou  hast  lied.    That  thou  hast 
been  false  and  unfaithful  to  God.     The 
image  is  here  kept  up  of  unfaithfulness  to 
the  marriage  vow,  vs.  6-8.    IT  And  hast 
not  remembered  me.      The  proof  of  this 
was,  that  they  had  fallen  into  idolatry, 
and  had  sought  the  alliance  and  friend- 
ship of  foreign  powers.     IT  Have  not  I 
held  my  peace.     The  idea  here  seems 
to  be,  that  God  had  been  silent  a  long 
time,  and  they  had  therefore  been  em- 
boldened to  sin.     He  had,  as  it  were, 
connived  at  their  apostacy  and  infidelity, 
and  they  had  thus  cast  off  the  fear  of 
him    and    given  themselves  wholly   to 
idolatry.     Comp.  Eccl.  viii.  11. 

12.  I  will  declare  thy  righteousness. 
This  is  evidently  spoken  ironically.  The 
eense  is,  '  you  have  devoted  yourselves 
to  idols,  and  you  have  sought  the  aid  of 
foreigners.  I  will  now  announce  to  you 
the  true  nature  of  the  deliverance  which 
they  can  bring  to  you.'  This  is  done  in 
lie  following  verse : 
J3.   When    thou    criest.      That  is, 


wind  shall  carry  I  hem  all  away  ; 
vanity  shall  take  them  :  but  he 
'that  putteth  his  trust  in  me  shall 
possess  the  land,  and  shall  inherit 
my  holy  mountain  ; 

14  And  shall  say,  Cast  ye  up, 
cast  ye  up,  prepare  the  way,  take 
up  the  stumbling-block  mout  of 
the  way  of  my  people. 


I  Pa.  37.  3,  9. 


m  1  Cor.  1.  22 


when  you  are  in  trouble,  and  feel  youi 
need  of  help.  1T  Let  thy  companies 
deliver  thee.  The  word  here  used 
(I'lap)  means  properly  a  gathering;  a 
throng  ;  a  collection.  Here  it  refers  either 
to  the  throngs  of  idols  which  they  had 
collected  and  on  which  they  relied  ;  or 
to  the  collection  of  foreigners  which  they 
had  summoned  to  their  assistance.  The 
idea  is,  that  if  men  trust  to  other  objects 
for  aid  than  the  arm  of  God,  they  will 
be  left  in  the  day  of  trial  to  such  assist- 
ance as  they  can  render  them.  IF  But 
the  wind  shall  carry.  They  shall  be 
like  the  protection  which  the  wind 
sweeps  away.  The  Saviour  expresses 
a  similar  sentiment  in  Matt.  vii.  26,  27. 
^  Vanity  shall  take  them.  Lowth  and 
Noyes,  "a  breath  shall  take  them  off." 

The  word  ^H  hc-bhel,  properly  means 
a  breath  ;  and  probably  denotes  here  a 
gentle  breeze,  the  slightest  breath  of  air, 
denoting  the  entire  instability  of  the  ob- 
jects on  which  they  trusted  when  they 
could  be  so  easily  swept  off  1T  Shall 
possess  the  land.  The  assurances  of 
the  favour  and  friendship  of  God  are 
usually  expressed  in  this  way.  Comp. 
Notes  ch.  xlix.  8.  See  Ps.  xxxvii.  11 
"  The  meek  shall  inherit  the  earth." 
Comp.  Matt.  v.  5.  Ps.  lxix.  35,  36. 
1T  And  shall  inherit  my  holy  moun- 
tain. In  Jerusalem.  That  is,  they 
shall  be  admitted  to  elevated  spiritual 
privileges  and  joys — as  great  as  if  they 
had  possession  of  a  portion  of  the  mount 
on  which  the  temp  le  was  built  and  were 
permitted  to  dwell  there. 

14.  And  shall  say.  Lowth,  "  then 
will  I  say."  Noyes,  **  men  will  say." 
The  word  *"?!<  seems  to  be  used  her« 
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15  For  thus  saith  the  high  and 
lofty T)ne  that  inhabiteth  eternity, 
whose  name  is  Holy  ;  I  dwell  in 
the    high   and  "holy  place,  with 

•  Zech.  2.  13.      $  Pa.  31.  18      133.6.     ch.  66.  1,2- 

impersonally,  and  to  mean,  '  one  shall 
Bay,'  i.  e.  it  shall  be  said.  The  LXX 
and  the  Syriac  render  it,  "  they  shall 
Bay."  The  idea  is,  that  the  obstacles 
would  be  removed  from  the  path  of 
those  who  put  their  trust  in  God.  The 
language  is  derived  from  the  return 
from  the  exile,  as  if  persons  should  go 
before  th,era,  and  should  cry  '  cast  ye  up,' 
or  as  if  the  cry  of  the  people  all  along 
their  journey  should  be,  '  remove  the 
obstacles  to  their  return."  IT  Cast  ye  up, 
cast  ye  up.  That  is,  remove  the  ob- 
stacles ;  level  the  hills ;  take  up  any  ob- 
struction out  of  the  way.  Comp.  Notes 
ch.  xxxv.  8.  xl.  3,  4.  This  cry  is  often 
heard  before  the  coming  of  a  distin- 
guished prince  or  conqueror  in  the  East. 
The  Rev.  Joseph  Wolff  stated  in  a 
Lecture  in  Philadelphia  (Sept.  18,1837), 
that  on  entering  Jerusalem  from  the 
west,  in  the  direction  of  Gaza,  the  road 
rbr  a  considerable  distance  from  Jeru- 
salem was  so  full  of  stones  that  it  was 
impracticable  to  ride,  and  those  who 
were  entering  the  city  were  obliged  to 
dismount.  When  the  Pacha  (Ibrahim, 
Bon  of  Mohammed  Ali)  approached 
Jerusalem,  it  was  customary  for  a  con- 
siderable number  of  labourers  to  go  be- 
fore him,  and  remove  the  stones  from 
the  way.  This  was  done  amidst  a 
constant  cry, '  cast  up,  cast  up  the  way, 
remove  the  stones  ;  remove  the  stones.' 
And  on  a  placard,  or  standard,  it  was 
written,  '  the  Pacha  is  coming  ;'  and 
every  where  the  cry  was  heard,  '  the 
Pacha  is  coming,  the  Pacha  is  coming, 
cast  up  the  way  ;  remove  the  stones/ 

15.  For  thus  saith.  The  design  of 
this  verse  is,  to  furnish  the  assurance 
that  the  promise  made  to  the  people  of 
God  would  certainly  be  accomplished. 
Ii  was  not  to  be  presumed  that  he  was 
bo  high  and  lofty  that  he  did  not  con- 
descend to  notice  the  affairs  of  men  ; 
but  though  he  in  fact  dwelt  in  eternity, 
Pet  he  also  had  his  abode  in  the  human 


him  also  pthatis  of  a  contrite  and 
humble  spirit,  to  revive  'the  spirit 
of  the  humble,  and  to  revive  the 
heart  of  the  contrite  ones. 

q  Matt.  5.  4. 

heart.  Many  of  the  ancient  heathens 
supposed  that  God  was  so  lofty  that  he 
did  not  condescend  to  notice  human  af- 
fairs. This  was  the  view  of  the  Epicu- 
reans (see  Notes  on  Acts  xvii.  18),  and 
the  belief  extensively  prevailed  in  the 
Oriental  world  that  God  had  committed 
the  management  of  the  affairs  of  men 
to  inferior  beings  which  he  had  created. 
This  was  the  basis  of  ihe  Gnostic  phi- 
losophy. According  to  this,  God  re- 
posed far  in  the  distant  heavens,  and 
was  regardless  of  the  affairs  and  plans 
of  mortals,  and  personally  unconcerned 
in  the  government  of  this  lower  world. 
But  the  Bible  reveals  him  as  a  very  dif- 
ferent Being.  True,  he  is  vast  and  il- 
limitable in  his  existence  and  perfections. 
But  at  the  same  time  he  is  the  most 
condescending  of  all  beings.  He  dwells 
with  men,  and  he  delights  in  making 
his  abode  with  the  penitent  and  the 
contrite.  IT  The  high  and  lofty  One. 
One  MS.  reads  "  Jehovah,"  before 
"  saith,"  and  Lowth  has  adopted  the 
reading.  But  the  authority  is  not  suffi- 
cient. The  sense  is,  that  he  who  ia 
here  spoken  of,  is  by  way  of  eminence 
the  high  and  lofty  one  ;  the  most  high 
and  the  most  exalted  being  in  the  uni- 
verse. He  is  so  far  above  all  creatures 
of  all  ranks  that  it  is  not  needful  to  spe- 
cify his  name  in  order  to  designate  him. 
No  one  can  be  compared  with  him  ;  no 
one  so  nearly  approaches  him  that  there 
can  be  any  danger  of  confounding  him 
with  other  beings.  IT  That  inhabiteth 
eternity.  Comp.  Notes  ch.  ix.  G.  Th»» 
word  "  eternity"  here  evidently  stands 
in  contrast  with  the  "  contrite  and  hum- 
ble spirit ;"  and  it  seems  to  be  used  to 
denote  the  elevated  place  of  an  eternal 
dwelling,  or  heaven.  lie  dwells  not 
only  among  men,  but  he  dwells  in  eter- 
nity— where  time  is  unknown — in  a 
world  where  succession  is  not  marked 
— and  long  before  the  interminable  du* 
rati  on  was  broken  in  upon  by  the  revo» 
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16  For  rI  will  not  contend  for 
ever,  neither   will  I  be   always 

r  Ps.  103.  9.     Rlic.  7.  18. 

.utions  of  years  and  days.  IT  Whose 
name  is  Holy.  See  Notes  on  ch.  i.  4, 
xxx.  11,  xli.  14,  xliii.  3,  8,  14,  xlvii.  4. 
IT  /  dwell  in  the  high  and  holy  place. 
In  heaven  —  uniformly  represented  as 
far  exalted  above  the  earth,  and  as  the 
peculiar  home  or  dwelling-place  of  God. 
Thus  in  ch.  lxiii.  15,  heaven  is  called 
the  habitation  of  the  holiness  and  glory 
of  Jehovah.  1T  With  him  also  that  is  of 
a  contrite  and  humble  spirit.    The  word 

"  contrite,"  ^3"!!>  means  properly  that 
which  is  broken,  crushed,  beaten  small, 
trodden  down.  Here  it  denotes  a  soul 
that  is  borne  down  with  a  sense  of  sin 
and  umrorthiness  ;  a  heart  that  is,  as  it 
were,  crushed  under  a  superincumbent 
weight  of  guilt.  See  Ps.  xxxiv.  18, 
exxxviii.  6.  T  To  revive  the  spirit. 
Literally, '  to  make  alive.'  The  sense 
is,  he  imparts  spiritual  life  and  comibrt. 
He  is  to  them  what  refreshing  rains  and 
genial  suns  and  dews  are  to  a  drooping 
plant. 

16.  For  I  will  not  contend  for  ever. 
I  will  not  be  angry  with  my  people  for 
ever,  nor  always  refuse  to  pardon  and 
comfort  them.  See  Ps.  clii.  9.  This 
is  to  be  regarded  as  having  been  prima- 
rily addressed  to  the  Jews  in  their  long 
and  painful  exile  in  Babylon.  It  is, 
however,  couched  in  general  language, 
and  the  idea  is,  that  although  God  would 
punish  his  people  for  their  sins,  yet  his 
wrath  would  not  be  perpetual.  If  they 
were  his  children,  he  would  visit  them 
again  in  mercy,  and  would  restore  to 
them  his  favour.  IT  For  the  spirit  should 
fail  before  me.  Critics  have  taken  a 
great  deal  of  pains  on  this  part  of  the 
verse,  which  they  suppose  to  be  very  ob- 
scure. The  simple  meaning  seems  to 
be,  that  if  God  should  continue  in  anger 
against  men  they  would  be  consumed. 
The  human  soul  could  not  endure  a 
long-continued  controversy  with  God. 
Its  powers  would  fail ;  its  strength  de- 
cay ;  it  must  sink  to  destruction.  As 
God  did  not  intend  this  in  regard  to  his 
rwn  people  ;  as  he  meant  that  his  chas- 


wroth :  for  the  spirit  should  fail 
before  me,  and  the  souls  which  1 
have  made. 

tiscments  should  not  be  for  their  de- 
struction but  for  their  salvation  ;  and  as 
he  knew  how  much  they  could  bear, 
and  how  much  they  needed  ;  he  would 
lighten  the  burden,  and  restore  them  to 
his  favour.  And  the  truth  taught  here 
is,  that  if  we  are  his  children  we  are 
safe.  We  may  suffer  much  and  long. 
We  may  suffer  so  much  that  it  seems 
scarcely  possible  that  %vt  should  endure 
more.  But  he  knows  how  much  we  can 
bear,  and  he  will  remove  the  load  so 
that  we  shall  not  be  utterly  crushed.  A 
similar  sentiment  is  found  in  the  two 
following  elegant  passages  of  the  Psalms, 
which  are  evidently  parallel  to  this  and 
express  the  same  idea : 

But  he  being  full  of  compassion, 
Forgave  their  iniquity,  and  destroyed  them  not ; 
Yea  many  a  time  turned  he  his  anger  away, 
And  did  not  stir  up  all  his  wrath. 
For  he  remembered  that  thyy  were  but  flesh ; 
A  wind  that  passeth  away  and  returneth  not 
again.— Ps.  Ixxviii.  38,  39. 

He  will  not  always  chide  ; 

Neither  will  he  keep  his  anger  for  ever. 

Like  as  a  father  pitieth  his  children, 

So  the  Lord  piiieth  them  that  tear  him. 

For  he  knoweth  our  frame  ; 

He  remembereth  that  we  are  dust. 

Ps.  ciii.  9, 13, 14. 

The  Hebrew  word  which  is  here  ren- 
dered "  should  fail,"  ►j^S,  means  pro- 
perly to  cover  as  with  a  garment ;  or  to 
envelope  with  any  thing,  as  darkness. 
Then  it  is  used  in  the  sense  of  having 
the  mind  covered  or  muffled  up  with 
sorrow;  and  means  to  languish,  to  be 
faint,  or  feeble  ;  to  fail.  Thus  it  is 
used  in  Lam.  ii.  11,  12, 19.  Ps.  lxi.  2 
cxlii.  3.  Jonah  ii.  7.  Ps.  cvii.  5.  Other 
interpretations  of  this  verse  may  be  seen 
in  Rosenmuller,  but  the  above  seems  to 
be  the  true  sense.  According  to  this, 
it  furnishes  ground  of  encouragement 
and  comfort  to  all  the  children  of  God 
who  are  afflicted.  No  sorrow  will  be 
sent  which  they  will  not  be  able  Ic  en- 
dure, no  calamity  which  will  not  be 
finally  for  their  own  good.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  a  passage  full  of  alarm  to  the 
sinner.  How  can  he  contend  for  ever 
with  God  ?  How  can  he  straggle  ahvay* 
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17  For  the  iniquity  of  his  *co- 
vctousness  was  I  wroth,  and  smote 
him :  I  hid  me,  and  was  wroth, 
and  he  went  on  3frowardly  in  the 
way  of  his  heart. 

16  1  have  seen  his  ways,  and 
will  'heal   him :  I  will  lead  him 


s  Jer.  6.  13. 


3  turning  away. 


with  the  Almighty?  And  what  must 
be  the  state  in  that  dreadful  world 
where  God  shall  contend  for  ever  with 
the  soul,  and  where  all  its  powers  shall 
be  crushed  beneath  the  vengeance  of 
his  eternal  arm ! 

17.  For  the  iniquity  of  his  covefous- 
ncss.  The  guilt  of  his  avarice  ;  that  is, 
of  the  Jewish  people.     The  word  here 

tendered  "  covetousness,"  2?2K2,  means 
plunder,  rapine,  prey  ;  then  unjust  gains, 
or  lucre  from  bribes,  1  Sam.  vii.  3.  Isa. 
xxxiii.  15  ;  or  by  any  other  means. 
Here  the  sense  is,  that  one  of  the  pre- 
vailing sins  of  the  Jewish  people  which 
drew  upon  them  the  divine  vengeance, 
was  avarice,  or  the  love  of  gain.  Pro- 
bably this  was  especially  manifest  in  the 
readiness  with  which  those  who  dis- 
pensed justice  received  bribes.  Comp. 
ch.  ii.  7.  See  also  Jer.  vi.  13  :  "  For  from 
the  least  of  them  even  unto  the  greatest 
of  them  every  one  is  given  to  covetous- 
ness." IT  And  smote  him.  That  is,  I 
brought  heavy  judgments  on  the  Jewish 
people.  IT  I  hid  me.  I  withdrew  the 
evidences  of  my  presence  and  the  tokens 
of  my  favour,  and  left  them  to  them- 
selves. 1T  And  he  went  on  frowardly. 
Marg.  "  turning  away."  That  is,  aban- 
doned by  me,  the  Jewish  people  declined 
from  my  service  and  sunk  deeper  into 
6in.  The  idea  here  is,  that  if  God  with- 
draws from  his  people,  such  is  their  ten- 
dency to  depravity,  that  they  will  wan- 
der away  from  him,  and  sink  deeper  in 
guilt — a  truth  which  is  manifest  in  the 
experience  of  individuals  as  well  as  of 
communities  and  churches. 

18.  /  hate  seen  his  ways.  That  is, 
turner  his  ways  of  sin,  or  of  repentance. 
Most  probably  it  means  the  former ; 
and  the  idea  is,  that  God  had  seen  how 
prone  hi*  ncople  were  to  sin,  and  that 


alsC;  and  restore  comforts  unto 
him  and  to  his  mourners. 

19  I  create  the  fruit  "of  the 
lips ;  Peace,  peace  to  him  that  is  fai 
"off,  and  to  him  that  is  near,  saith 
the  Lord  ;  and  I  will  heal  him. 

t  Jcr.  30.  3.     33.  6.     Hos.  14.  4. 
u  Hoa.  14.  2.    Heb.  13.  13.        v  Ep.  2.  13,  17. 

he  would  now  interpose  and  correct 
their  proneness  to  sin  against  him,  and 
remove  from  them  the  judgments  which 
had  been  brought  upon  them  in  conse- 
quence of  their  crimes.  TT  And  will 
heal  him.  That  is,  I  will  pardon  and 
restore  him.  Sin  in  the  Scriptures  ia 
often  represented  as  a  disease,  and  par- 
don and  salvation  as  a  healing  of  the 
disease.  Jer.  xxxii.  6.  2  Chron.  vii.  14. 
Ps.  xli.  4.  Jer.  iii.  22,  xvii.  4.  Hos.  xiv. 
4.  Notes  Isa.  vi.  10.  V  And  to  his 
mourners.  To  the  pious  portion  that 
mourned  over  their  sin  ;  or  to  the  nation 
which  would  sigh  in  their  long  and 
painful  captivity  in  Babylon. 

19.  I  create  the  fruit  of  the  lips. 
The  Chaldee  and  Syriac  render  this, 
"  the  words  of  the  lips."  The  "  fruit" 
of  the  lips  is  that  which  the  lips  pro- 
duce,  that  is,  words ;  and  the  reference 
here  is  doubtless  to  offerings  of  praise 
and  thanksgiving.  See  Heb.  xiii.  15, 
where  the  phrase  tcapndg  ^zt\iwv,  *  fruit 
of  the  lips'  is  explained  to  mean  praise. 
Comp.  Hos.  xiv.  2,  where  the  expression 
"  we  will  render  the  calves  of  the  lips," 
means  that  they  would  offer  praise. 
The  sense  here  is,  that  God  bestowed 
such  blessings  as  made  thanksgiving 
proper,  and  thus  he  '  created  the  fruit 
of  the  lips.'  IT  Peace,  peace.  The 
great  subject  of  the  thanksgiving  would 
be  peace.  The  peace  here  referred  to 
probably  had  a  primary  reference  to  the 
cessation  of  the  calamities  which  would 
soon  overwhelm  the  Jewish  nation,  and 
their  restoration  again  to  their  own  land. 
But  the  whole  strain  of  the  passage 
also  shows  that  the  prophet  had  a  more 
general  truth  in  his  view,  and  that  he 
refers  to  that  peace  which  would  diffuse 
joy  among  all  who  were  far  off,  and 
those  who  were  nigh.  Paul  evidently 
alludes  to  this  passage  in  Eph.  ii.  14-17 
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20  But  the  wicked  are  like  the 


Thus  understood,  the  more  general  re- 
ference is  to  the  peace  which  the  Mes- 
siah would  introduce,  and  which  would 
lay  the  foundation  for  universal  rejoicing 
and  praise.  Comp.  Notes  on  ch.  ix.  5, 
ii.  4.  1T  To  him  that  is  far  off.  Ap- 
plied by  the  Apostle  Paul  to  the  Gentiles, 
who  are  represented  as  having  been  far 
off  from  God,  or  as  aliens  or  strangers 
to  him.  Eph.  ii.  17.  IT  And  to  him 
that  is  near.  That  is,  to  the  Jewish 
people  (Eph.  ii.  17),  represented  as 
having  been  comparatively  near  to  God 
in  the  enjoyment  of  religious  privileges. 
20.  But  the  wicked.  All  who  are 
transgressors  of  the  law,  and  who  re- 
main unpardoned.  The  design  of  this 
is  to  contrast  their  condition  with  that 
of  thooe  who  should  enjoy  peace.  The 
proposition  is,  therefore,  of  the  most 
general  character.  All  the  wicked  are 
like  the  troubled  sea.  Whether  pros- 
perous or  otherwise  ;  rich  or  poor  ;  bond 
or  free  ;  old  or  young  ;  whether  in  Chris- 
tian, in  civilized,  or  in  barbarous  lands; 
whether  living  in  palaces,  in  caves,  or 
in  tents ;  whether  in  the  splendour  of 
cities,  or  in  the  solitude  of  deserts  ;  all 
are  like  the  troubled  sea.  IT  Are  like 
the  troubled  sea.  The  agitated  (lli^3j, 
ever-moving  and  restless  sea.  The  sea 
is  always  in  motion,  and  never  entirely 
calm.  Often  also  it  is  lashed  into  foam 
and  heaves  with  wild  commotion. 
IT  When  it  cannot  rest.  Lowth  ren- 
ders this,  "  for  it  never  can  be  at  rest." 
The  Hebrew  is  stronger  than  our  trans- 
lation. It  means  that  there  is  no  pos- 
sibility of  its  being  at  rest ;  it  is  unable 

to  be  still— 3?^  t&  V£ti>ri  **.      The 

LXX  render  it,  "  but  the  wicked  are 
tossed  like  waves — xXvdcovKTdfiaovTat — 
and  are  not  able  to  be  at  rest."  The 
idea,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  not  exactly 
that  which  seems  to  be  conveyed  by  our 
translation,  that  the  wicked  are  like  the 
Bca,  occasionally  agitated  by  a  storm 
end  driven  by  wild  commotion,  but  that 
like  the  ocean,  there  is  never  any  peace, 
as  Ihere  is  no  peace  to  the  restless  wa- 
fers of  the  mighty  deep.     IT  Whose  tea- 


troubled  sea,  when  it  cannot  "rest, 

w  Pr.  4.  16,  17. 

tcrs.  They  who  have  stood  on  the 
shores  of  the  ocea  n  and  seen  the  waves 
— especially  in  a  storm — foam,  and  roll, 
and  dash  on  the  beach,  will  be  able  to 
appreciate  the  force  of  this  beautiful  fig- 
ure, and  cannot  but  have  a  vivid  image 
before  them  of  the  unsettled  and  agitat- 
ed bosoms  of  the  guilty.  The  figure 
which  is  here  used  to  denote  the  want 
of  peace  in  the  bosom  uf  a  wicked  man 
is  likewise  beautifully  employed  by 
Ovid: 

Cumque  sit  hibernis  acritatum  fluctibus  aequor, 
Pectora  sunt  ipso  turbidiora  mari. — Trist.  i.  x.  33. 

The  agitation  and  commotion  of  the 
sinner  here  referred  to  relates  to  such 
things  as  the  following:  (1.)  There  is 
no  permanent  happiness  or  enjoyment. 
There  is  no  calmness  of  soul  in  the  con- 
templation of  the  divine  perfections,  and 
of  the  glories  of  the  future  world.  There 
is  no  substantial  and  permanent  peace 
furnished  by  wealth,  business,  pleasure  ; 
by  the  pride,  pomp  and  flattery  of  the 
world.  All  leave  the  soul  wnsatisfied, 
or  dissatisfied  ;  all  leave  it  unprotected 
against  the  rebukes  of  conscience,  and 
the  fear  of  hell.  (2.)  Raging  passions. 
The  sinner  is  under  their  influence,  and 
they  may  be  compared  to  the  wild  and 
tumultuous  waves  of  the  ocean.  Thus 
the  bosoms  of  the  wicked  are  agitated 
with  the  conflicting  passions  of  pride, 
envy,  malice,  lust,  ambition  and  revenge. 
These  leave  no  peace  in  the  soul ;  they 
make  peace  impossible.  Men  may 
learn  in  some  degree  to  control  them  by 
the  influence  of  philosophy  ;  or  a  pride 
of  character  and  respect  to  their  reputa- 
tion may  enable  them  in  some  degree 
to  restrain  them  ;  but  they  are  like  the 
smothered  fires  of  the  volcano,  or  like 
the  momentary  calm  of  the  ocean  that 
a  gust  of  wind  may  soon  lash  into 
foam.  To  restrain  them  is  not  to  sub- 
due then:  ;  for  no  man  can  tell  how  soob 
he  may  It  excited  by  anger,  or  how 
soon  the  smothered  fires  of  lust  maj 
burn.  (3.)  Conscience.  Nothing  more 
resembles  an  agitated  ocean  casting  up 
mire  and  dirt  than  a  soit\  agitated  by 
the  recollections  of  pasi  guilt.     A  deep. 
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whose  waters  cai>t  up  mire  and 
dirt. 


dark  cloud  in  a  tempest  overhangs  the 
deep  ;  the  /ightnings  play  and  the  thun- 
der rolls  along  the  sky,  and  the  waves 
heave  with  wild  commotion.  So  it  is 
with  the  bosom  of  the  sinner.  Though 
there  may  be  a  temporary  suspension  of 
the  rebukes  of  conscience,  yet  there  is 
no  permanent  peace.  The  soul  cannot 
rest ;  and  in  some  way  or  other  the  re- 
collections of  guilt  will  be  excited,  and 
the  bosom  thrown  into  turbid  and  wild 
agitation.  (4.)  The  fear  of  judgment 
and  of  hell.  Many  a  sinner  has  no  rest 
day  or  night  from  the  fear  of  future 
wrath.  His  troubled  mind  looks  on- 
ward, and  he  sees  nothing  to  anticipate 
but  the  wrath  of  God  and  the  horrors 
of  an  eternal  hell. — How  invaluable 
then  is  religion  !  All  these  commotions 
are  stilled  by  the  voice  of  pardoning 
mercy,  as  the  billows  of  the  deep  were 
hushed  by  the  voice  of  Jesus.  How 
much  do  we  owe  to  religion  !  Had  it 
not  been  for  this,  there  had  been  no 
peace  in  this  world.  Every  bosom 
would  have  been  agitated  with  tumul- 
tuous passion ;  every  heart  would  have 
quailed  with  the  fear  of  hell.  How  dil- 
igently should  we  seek  the  influence  of 
religion !  We  all  have  raging  passions 
to  be  subdued.  We  all  have  consciences 


21  There  is  no  'peace,  saith  my 
God,  to  the  wicked. 


X  2  Ki.  9.  22. 


that  may  be  troubled  with  the  recollec 
tions  of  past  guilt.  We  are  all  travel- 
ling to  the  bar  of  God,  and  have  reason 
to  apprehend  the  storms  of  vengeance. 
We  all  must  soon  lie  down  on  beds  oi 
death,  and  in  all  these  scenes  there  is 
nothing  that  can  give  permanent  and 
solid  peace  but  the  religion  of  the  Re- 
deemer. Oh  !  that  stills  all  the  agitation 
of  a  troubled  soul  ;  lays  every  billow  cl 
tumultuous  passion  to  rest ;  calms  the 
conflicts  of  a  guilty  bosom  ;  reveals  God 
reconciled  through  a  Redeemer  to  our 
souls,  and  removes  all  the  anticipated 
terrors  of  a  bed  of  death  and  of  the  ap- 
proach to  the  judgment  bar.  Peacefully 
the  Christian  can  die — not  as  the  trou- 
bled sinner  who  leaves  the  world  with  a 
bosom  agitated  like  the  stormy  ocean— 
but  a3  peacefully  as  the  gentle  ripple 
dies  away  on  the  beach. 

How  blest  the  righteous  when  they  die 
When  holy  souls  retire  to  rest ! 
How  mildly  beams  the  closing  eye, 
How  gently  heaves  the  expiring  brea9t  i 

So  fades  a  summer  cloud  away  ; 

So  sinks  the  gale  when  storms  ars  o'er  : 

So  gently  6huts  the  eye  of  day : 

no  dies  a  wave  along  the  sIiore.—Barlauld. 


21.  There  is  no  peace. 
ch.  xlviii.  22. 


See  Note  on 
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ANALYSIS. 

The  design  of  this  chapter  is  to  icprove  the  Jews  for  a  vain  dependei  ce  on  trie  performanse  of  the 
outward  forms  of  worship.  The  nation  is  represented  as  diligent  in  thf  perfoimance  of  the  external 
lites  of  their  religion,  and  as  expecting  to  avert  the  divine  judgments  by  the  performance  of  those 
rites.  They  are  represented  as  filled  with  amazement,  that  though  they  were  thus  diligent  and  faith 
ful,  they  had  no  tokens  of  the  divine  approbation,  but  were  left  as  if  forsaken  by  God.  The  main 
scope  of  the  chapter  is  to  state  the  reasons  why  their  religious  services  met  with  no  tokens  of  the 
divine  acceptance,  and  the  blessings  which  would  follow  the  proper  performance  of  their  duties. 

It  is  not  certainly  known  to  what  period  the  prophet  refers,  whether  to  the  Jews  in  his  own  time, 
or  to  the  Jews  regarded  as  in  Babylon,  liosenmnller  supposes  that  the  reference  is  wholly  to  the 
Jews  suffering  ::\  their  captivity,  and  practising  their  religious  rites  with  a  view  of  obtaining  the  divine 
favour  and'a  reiea-e.  He  argues  this  because  there  is  no  reference  here  1o  sacrifices,  but  merelv  to 
fasting,  and  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath— duties  which  they  could  perfoim  even  when  far  awa> 
from  the  temple,  and  from  their  own  land.  But  it.  seems  more  probable  that  the  reference  hereto  fa-  vsia 
m  designed  aa  an  iiutan.ee  or  specimen  of  the  character  of  the  people,  and  that  this  is  made  so  i>«H>ai 
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rent  because  they  abounded  so  much  in  it,  and  were  so  hypocritical  m  its  observance.  It  is  possibid 
that  it  was  composed  at  or  near  the  time  of" some  of*  the  public  lasts  during  the  reign  of  Manasseh 
unci  that  the  fact  that  the  cxte:nal  rite*  of  religion  were  observed  amidst  the  abominations  of  tha 
wicked  leign  rou-ed  the  indignation  ofthe  prophet,  and  led  him  to  pour  Ibrth  this  severe  reproof  of 
Vhe  manner  in  which  they  approached  God. 
The  chapter  comprises  the  following  sub  ects  : 

I.  A  direction  to  the  prophet  openly  and  boldly  to  reprove  the  sins  of  the  nation,  ver.  1. 
II.  The  fact  that  the  Jewish  people  were  regular  and  diligent  in  the  observance  ofthe  external  du- 
ties of  religion,  and  that  they  expected  the  divine  favour  on  the  ground  of  tho«e  observan- 
ces, vs.  2,  3. 
III.  The  prophet  states  the  reason  why  their  excessive  and  punctual  religious  duties  had  not  been 
accepted  or  followed  with  the  divine  favour  and  blessing,  ver.  3,  last  clause,  vs.  4.  5. 
(;)  They  still  continued  their  heavy  exactions  on  other.*,  and  made  everything  tributary  to 

ir.eir  own  pleasure,  ver.  3. 
(fc)  They  did  it  tor  strife  and  debate  ;  with  hoarse  contentions  and  angry  passions,  ver.  4. 
vj)  I';  was  with  an  affected  and  hypocritical  seriousness  and  solemnity,  not  as  a  proper  expres- 
sion of  a  deep  sense  of  sin.  ver.  5. 
IV.  The  prophet  states  the  true  ways  in  which  the  favour  of  God  might  be  obtained,  and  the  happy 
results  which  would  follow  the  proper  observance  of  his  commands,  and  the  proper  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  religion,  vs.  6—14. 

results,  vs.  6—9. 


(l.) 

(a) 


The  proper  mode  of  fasting,  and  the  happy  ft  .. 

The  kind  of  fasting  which  God  had  chosen,  vs.  6,  7.    It  was  to  loose  the  bands  of  wicked- 
ness, and  undo  the  heavy  burden,  and  let  the  oppressed  go  free,  and  to  aid  the  poor  and 
neeuy. 
(&.)  The  consequence  of  this,  vs.  8,  9.    Their  light  would  break  forth  a3  the  morning,  and  the 

nation  would  prosper,  and  their  prayers  would  be  heard. 
(2.)    The  special  duty  of  removing  the  yoke  of  oppression,  and  of  icgarding  the  po.r  and  the 
oppressed,  and  the  consequence?,  vs.  9—12. 

(a)  The  duty.  God  requires  the  yoke  of  oppression  to  be  put  away,  and  the  oppressed  and  the 
poor  tyje  regarded  by  his  people.    Ver.  9,  last  clause,  and  ver.  10. 

(b)  The  consequences  which  would  follow  from  this,  vs.  10—12.  Their  light  would  rise  in  ob- 
scurity, and  their  darkness  would  be  as  noonday;  JEHOVAH  would  be  their  guide,  ."*>'! 
the  waste  places  wuuld  be  repaired,  and  the  desolations  cease. 

(3)    The  duty  of  keeping  the  sabbath,  and  the  consequences,  vs.  13,14. 
(a)  The  duty,  ver.  13.    They  were  to  cease  to  do  their  own  pleasure,  and  to  call  it  holy,  an«i 

to  regard  it  with  delight. 
(5)  The  consequences,  ver.  14.    They  would  then  find  delight  in  the  service  of  JEHOVAH: 

and  they  would  ride  upon  the  high  places  of  the  earth,  and  be  abundantly  blessed  and 

prospered. 


1  Cry 'aloud,  spare  not;  lift 
up  thy  voice  like  a  trumpet,  and 

4  with  llv.  throat. 

1.  Cry  aloud.  Marg.  "with  the 
throat  ;"  that  is,  says  Gesenius,  with 
open  throat,  with  full  voice  coming  from 
the  throat  and  breast ;  while  one  who 
speaks  low  uses  only  the  lips  and  tongue. 
1  Sam.  i.  13.  TheChaldee  here  intro- 
duces the  word  prophet,  "  O  prophet, 
cry  aloud."  The  LXX  render  it,  <  Cry 
with  strength,'  h  ioyvT.  f  Spare  not. 
That  is,  do  not  spare,  or  restrain  the 
voice.  Let  it  be  full,  loud,  and  strong. 
IT  Lift  up  thy  voice  like  a  trumpet. 
Speak  loud  and  distinct,  so  that  the  lan- 
guage of  reproof  may  be  heard.  The 
sense  is,  the  people  are  insensible  and 
stupid.  They  need  something  to  rouse 
them  to  a  sense  of  their  guilt.  Go  and 
proclaim  it  so  that  all  may  hear.  Speak 
not  in  whispers ;  speak  not  to  a  part, 
but  speak  so  earnestly  that  their  atten- 
tion will  be  arrested,  and  so  that  all 
shall  hear.  Comp.  Notes  ch.  xl.  9. 
1  And  show  my  people.  This  either 
refers  to  the  Jewish  people  in  the  time 


show  my  people   their  transgres- 
sion, and  the  house  of  Jacob  their 


sins. 


of  the  prophet ;  or  to  the  same  people 
in  their  exile  in  Babylon  ;  or  to  the  peo- 
ple of  God  after  the  coming  of  the  Mes- 
siah. Vitringa  supposes  that  it  refers  to 
the  nominally  Christian  Church  when  it 
should  have  sunk  into  the  sins  and  foi- 
malities  ofthe  Papacy,  and  that  the  di- 
rection here  is  to  the  true  ministers  of 
God  to  proclaim  the  sins  of  a  corrupt 
and  degenerate  church.  The  main  rea- 
son assigned  by  him  for  this  is,  that 
there  is  no  reference  here  to  the  temple, 
to  the  sacrifices,  or  to  the  idolatry  which 
was  the  prevailing  sin  in  the  time  of 
Manasseh.  Rcsenmuller  for  a  similar 
reason  supposes  that  it  refers  to  the 
Jews  in  Babylon.  But  it  has  already 
been  remarked  (see  the  analysis  to  the 
chapter),  that  this  reason  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  satisfactory.  It  is  true  tha 
there  is  no  reference  here  to  the  temple 
or  to  sacrifices,  and  it  may  be  true  that 
the  main  sin  of  the  nation  iu  the  time 
of  Manasseh  was  idolatry.     But  it  it 
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2  Yet  *they  seek  me  daily,  and  i  God :  they  ask  of  me  .he  ordin. 
delight  to  know  my  ways,  as  a  j  ances  of  justice;  they  take  de 
nation  tfiat  did  righteousness,  and 
forsook  not  the  ordinance  of  their 

Z  Deut.  5.  28,  29. 

also  true  that  formality  and  hypocrisy 
were  prominent  sins,  and  that  these  de- 
served reproof.  It  is  true  that  while 
'.'ley  adhered  to  the  public  forms  of  re- 
ligion, the  heart  was  not  in  them  ;  and 
tnat  while  they  relied  on  those  forms, 
and  were  surprised  that  the  divine  fa- 
vour was  not  manifested  to  them  on  ac- 
count of  their  observance,  there  was  a 
good  .jeason  why  that  favour  was  with- 
held, and  it  was  important  that  that 
reason  should  be  stated  clearly  and  fully. 
It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  refer- 
ence here  is  to  the  times  of  the  prophet 
himself,  and  that  the  subject  of  rebuke 
is  the  formality,  hypocrisy,  and  preva- 
lent sins  of  the  reign  of  Manasseh. 

2.  Yet  they  seek  me  daily.  The 
whole  description  here  is  appropriate  to 
the  character  of  formalists  and  hypo- 
crites ;  and  the  idea  is,  that  public  wor- 
ship by  sacrifice  was  celebrated  daily  in 
the  temple,  and  was  not  intermitted.  It 
13  not  improbable  also  that  they  kept  up 
the  regular  daily  service  in  their  dwell- 
ings. 1T  And  delight  to  know  my  ways. 
Probably  this  means,  they  profess  to  de- 
light to  know  the  ways  of  God :  i.  e. 
his  commands,  truths,  and  requirements. 
A  hypocrite  has  no  real  delight  in  the 
service  of  God  or  in  his  truth,  but  it  is 
true  at  the  same  time  that  there  may  be 
a  great  deal  of  professed  interest  in  re- 
ligion. There  may  be  a  great  deal  of 
busy  and  bustling  solicitude  about  the 
order  of  religious  services ;  the  external 
organization  of  the  church ;  the  ranks 
of  the  clergy ;  and  the  claims  of  a  litur- 
gy. There  may  be  much  pleasure  in 
theological  discussion  ;  in  the  metaphy- 
sics of  theology  ;  in  the  defence  of  what 
is  deemed  orthodoxy.  There  may  be 
much  pleasure  in  the  mere  music  of  de- 
votion. There  may  be  pleasure  in  the 
voice  of  a  preacher,  and  in  the  power  of 
his  arguments.  And  there  may  be  much 
pleasure  in  the  advancement  of  the  de- 
nomination to  wkjch  we  are  attached  ; 
Jie  conversion  of  men  not  from  sin,  but 

vol.  II. — 15 


light  in  approaching  to  God. 
3  Wherefore  °have  we  fasted, 

a  Mai-  3.  u. 

from  a  side  opposite  to  us  ;  and  not  t9 
holiness  and  to  God,  but  to  our  party 
and  denomination. — True  delight  in  re- 
ligion is  in  religion  itself ;  in  the  ser- 
vice of  God  as  such,  and  because  it  is 
holy.  It  is  not  mere  pleasure  in  creeds, 
and  liturgies,  and  theological  discus- 
sions, and  in  the  triumph  of  our  cause, 
nor  even  in  the  triumph  of  Christianity 
as  a  mere  party  measure  ;  but  it  is  de- 
light in  God  as  he  is,  in  his  holy  ser- 
vice, and  in  his  truth.  IT  As  a  nation 
that  did  righteousness.  As  a  people 
would  do  who  really  loved  the  ways  of 
righteousness.  T  They  ask  of  me  the 
ordinances  of  justice.  Their  priests 
and  prophets  consult  about  the  laws  and 
institutions  of  religion  as  if  they  were 
really  afraid  of  violating  the  divine  com- 
mands. At  the  same  time  that  they  are 
full  of  oppression,  strife  and  wickedness, 
they  are  scrupulously  careful  ,?bout  vio- 
lating any  of  the  commands  pertaining 
to  the  rites  of  religion.  The  same  peo- 
ple were  subsequently  so  conscientious 
that  they  did  not  dare  to  enter  the  judg- 
ment-hall of  Pilate  lest  they  should  dis- 
qualify themselves  from  partaking  of  the 
Passover,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
were  meditating  the  death  of  their  own 
Messiah,  and  were  actually  engaged  in 
a  plot  to  secure  his  crucifixion  !  John 
xix.  28.  It  is  often  the  case  that  hypo- 
crites are  most  scrupulous  and  conscien- 
tious about  forms  just  as  they  are  med- 
itating some  plan  of  enormous  guilt,  and 
accomplishing  some  scheme  of  deep  de- 
pravity. 1T  They  take  delight  in  ap- 
proaching to  God.  There  is  a  pleasure 
which  even  a  hypocrite  has  in  the  ser- 
vices of  religion,  and  we  should  not  con- 
clude that  because  we  find  pleasure 
in  prayer  and  praise,  that  therefore  we 
are  truly  pious.  Our  pleasure  may  arist 
from  a  great  many  other  sources  than 
any  ju3t  views  of  God  or  of  his  truth,  or 
an  evidence  that  we  have  that  we  ar« 
his  friends. 

3.   Wherefore  have  we  fasted.  They 
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say  they,  and  thou  seest  not  ? 
wherefore  have  we  afflicted  bour 
soul,   and  thou  takest  no  know- 

b  Lev.  16.  29. 

had  fasted  much,  evidently  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  delivering  themselves  from 
impending  calamities,  and  securing  the 
divine  favour.      They  are  here  introdu- 
ced as  saying  that  they  had  been  disap- 
pointed.    God   had    not  interposed   as 
they    had    expected.       Chagrined    and 
mortified,   they  now  complain  that  he 
had  not    noticed  their   very  conscien- 
tious   and   faithful  regard  for  the  du- 
ties of  religion.   IT  And  thou  srest  not? 
All  had  been  in  vain.     Calamities  still 
impended  ;  judgments  threatened  ;  and 
there  were  no  tokens  of  the  divine  ap- 
probation.    Hypocrites  depend  on  their 
fastings  and  prayers  as  laying  God  un- 
der obligation  to  save  them.  If  he  does 
not  interpose,  they  complain   and  mur- 
mur.    When  fasting  is  the  result  of  a 
humble  and  broken  heart  it  is  accepta- 
ble ;  when  it  is  instituted  as  a  means  of 
purchasing  the  divine   favour,  and  as 
laying  God  under  obligation,  it  can  be 
followed  by  nc  happy  result  to  the  soul. 
IT  Have  we  afflicted  our  soul.    By  fast- 
ing.    Twenty-one  MSS.  (six  ancient), 
says  Lowth,  have  this  in  the  plural  num- 
ber— "  our  souls  " — and   so   the   LXX, 
Chald.  and  Vulg.    The  sense  is  not  ma- 
terially affected  however.     It  is  evident 
here  that  they  regarded  their  numerous 
fastings  as  laying  the  foundation  of  a 
claim  on  the  favour  of  God,  and  that 
they  were  disposed   to  complain  when 
that    claim    was    not    acknowledged. 
Fasting,  like  other   religious  duties,  is 
proper  ;  but  in  that  as  in  all  other  ser- 
vices of  religion,  there  is  danger  of  sup- 
posing tnat  we  bring  God  under  obliga- 
tion, and  that  we  are   laying  the  foun- 
dation of  a  claim  to  his  favour.  IT  Thou 
takest  no  knowledge.     Thou  dost  not 
regard  our  numerous  acts  of  self-denial. 
IT  Behold,  in  the  day  of  your  fast  you 
find  pleasure.     The  prophet  here  pro- 
ceeds to  state  the  reasons  why  their  fast- 
ings were  net  succeeded  as  they  sup- 
posed they  would  be,  by  the  divine  favour. 
Tie  first  reason  which  he  states  is,  that 


ledge  ?  Behold,  in  the  day  of  you? 
fast  you  find  pleasure,  and  exac* 
all  youi  8labours. 

8  griefs,  or,  things  wherewith  ye  grieve  other*. 

even  when  they  were  fasting,  they  were 
giving  full  indulgence  to  their  depraved 
appetites    and    lusts.     The  Syriac  has 
well  rendered  this,  "  In  the  day  of  your 
fasting  you  indulge  your  lusts  and  draw 
near  to   all  your  idols."     This  also  was 
evidently  the  case  with  the  Jews  in  the 
time  of  the   Saviour.     They  were  cha- 
racterized   repeatedly   by   him  as  "  an 
evil   and    adulterous  generation,"  and 
yet   no    generation   perhaps   was   ever 
more  punctual  and  strict  in  the  externa! 
duties  of  fasting  and  other  religious  cer- 
emonies.  IT  And  exact  all  your  labours. 
This  is  the  second    reason   why  their 
fasting  was  attended  with  no  more  hap- 
py  results. — The   margin  renders  this 
"  griefs,  or  things  wherewith  ye  grieve 
others."     Lowth  renders  it,  "  all  your 
demands  of  labour  ye    rigorously  ex- 
act."     Castellio  renders  it,   "  and    all 
things  which  are   due  to  you,  you  ex- 
act."    The   word   here  rendered  "  la- 
bours," denotes  usually  hard  and  painfu* 
labour;  toil,   travail,    &c.     The   LXX 
render  it  here,  "  and   goad    (vTrovvaaerc) 
all  those  who  are  under  your  control '; 
— tovs  viro^etpiovs  vficov.  The  idea  seems 
to  be  that  they  were  at  that  time  op- 
pressive in  exacting  all  that  was  due  to 
them  ;  they  remitted  nothing,  they  for- 
gave nothing. — Alas,  how  often  is  this 
still  true  !    Men  may  be  most  diligent  ixi 
the   external    duties  of  religion  ;  most 
abundant  in  listing  and  in  prayer,  and 
at  the  same  time  most  unyielding  in  de- 
manding all  that  is  due  to  thetn.     Like 
Shylock — another  Jew  like  those  in  the 
time  of  Isaiah — they  may  demand  "  the 
pound  of  flesh,"  at  the  sarr.e   time   that 
they  may  be  most  formal,  punctual,  pre- 
cise, and  bigoted  in  the  performance  of 
the  external  dnties  of  religion.      The 
sentiment  taught  here  is,  that  if  we  de 
sire  to  keep  a  fast  that  thalbe  accepta- 
ble to  God,  it  must  Ix:  such  ufl  ahall 
cause  us  to  unbind  heavy  brrdi  fit  from 
the  poor,  and  to  lead  u-.  u  rtvii  the  rig- 
our of  the  claims  whi  ,h  -it  >si\  be  op- 
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4  Behold,  ye  fast  for  strife  and 
debate,  and  to  smite  dwith  the  fist 
of  wickedness  :  ye  9shall  not  fast 
as  ye  do  this  day,  to  make  your 
voice  to  be  heard  on  high. 

5  Is  it  such  "a  fast  that  I  have 
chosen  ?  a  'day  for  a  man  to  af- 

d  1  Ki.  21.  12.       9  or,  fast  not  as  this  day. 

pressive  on  those  who  are  subject  to  U3. 
See  ver.  6. 

4.  Behold,  ye  fast  for  strife  and  de- 
bate. This  is  a  third  characteristic  of 
their  manner  of  fasting,  and  a  third 
yieason  why  God  did  not  regard  and 
accept  it.  They  were  divided  into 
parties  and  factions,  and  probably  made 
their  fastings  an  occasion  of  augmented 
contention  and  strife. — How  often  has 
this  been  seen !  Contending  denomina- 
tions of  Christians  fast,  not  laying  aside 
their  strifes  ;  contending  factions  in  the 
church  fast  in  order  to  strengthen  their 
party  with  the  solemn  sanctions  of  re- 
ligion. One  of  the  most  certain  ways 
for  bigots  to  excite  persecution  against 
those  who  are  opposed  to  them  is  to 
"  proclaim  a  fast ;"  and  when  together 
their  passions  are  easily  inflamed,  their 
flagging  zeal  excited  by  inflammatory 
harangues,  and  their  purpose  formed  to 
regard  and  treat  their  dissentient  breth- 
ren as  incorrigible  heretics  and  irrecon- 
cilable foes.  It  may  be  added,  also, 
that  it  is  possible  thus  to  prostitute  all 
the  sacred  institutions  of  religion  for 
party  and  inflammatory  purposes.  Even 
the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Supper  may 
be  thus  abused,  and  violent  partisans  may 
come  around  the  sacred  memorials  of 
a  Saviour's  body  and  blood  to  bind  them- 
selves more  closely  together  in  some 
deed  of  persecution  or  violence,  and  to 
animate  their  drooping  courage  with 
the  belief  that  what  has  been  in  fact 
commenced  with  a  view  to  power,  is 
carried  on  from  a  regard  to  the  honour 
of  God.  IT  And  to  smite  with  the  fist 
of  wickedness.  Lowth  renders  this,  in 
accordance  with  the  LXX,  "  and  to 
smite  with  the  fist  the  poor"' — bat  this 
translation  can  be  obtained  only  by  a 
most  violent  and  wholly  unauthorized 
thange  in  the  Hebrew  text.     The  idea 


flict  his  soul  1  is  it  to  bow  down 
his  head  as  a  bulrush,  t  *L  to 
spread  sackclothcand  ashes  under 
him  ?  wilt  thou  call  this  a  fast, 
and  an  acceptable  day  to  the 
Lord  ? 

a  Zee.  7.  5.      1  or,  to  affiict  his  soul  for  a  day. 
c  Deut.  9.  3. 

is  plain,  that  '  even  when  fasting*  they 
were  guilty  of  strife  and  personal  com- 
bats. Their  passions  were  unsubdued, 
and  they  gave  vent  to  them  in  disgrace- 
ful personal  encounters.  This  manifests 
a  most  extraordinary  state  of  society, 
and  is  a  most  melancholy  instance  to 
show  how  much  men  may  keep  up  the 
forms  of  religion  and  even  be  punctual 
and  exact  in  them,  when  the  most  violent 
and  ungovernable  passions  are  raging 
in  their  bosoms,  and  when  they  seem  to 
be  unconscious  of  any  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  religious  service  and  the  un- 
subdued passions  of  the  soul.  IT  Ye 
shall  not  fast,  &c.  It  is  not  acceptable 
to  God.  It  must  be  offensive  in  his  sight. 
IT  To  make  your  voice  to  be  heard  on 
high.  That  is,  in  strife  and  contention. 
So  to  contend  and  strive,  says  Grotius, 
that  your  voice  can  be  heard  on  the 
mountain  top.  Rosenmuller,  however, 
supposes  that  it  means,  that  their  fast 
was  so  conducted  that  they  could  not 
expect  that  their  prayers  would  ascend 
to  heaven  and  be  heard  by  God.  But 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  former  is  the 
correct  interpretation.  Their  fastings 
were  accompanied  with  the  loud  and 
hoarse  voice  of  contention  and  strife, 
and  on  that  account  could  not  be  ac- 
ceptable to  God. 

5.  Is  it  such  a  fast  that  I  have 
chosen  ?  Is  this  such  a  mode  of  fasting 
as  I  have  appointed  and  as  I  approve. 
IT  A  day  for  a  man  to  afflict  his  soul? 
Marg.  "  or,  to  afflict  his  soul  for  a  day." 
The  reading  in  the  text  is  the  most  cor- 
rect ;  and  the  idea  is,  that  the  pain  and 
inconvenience  experienced  by  the  absti- 
nence from  food  was  not  the  end  in 
iew  in  fasting.  This  seems  to  have 
•een  the  mistake  which  they  made, 
that  they  supposed  there  was  something 
meritorious  in  the   very  pain  incurred 
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by  such  abstinence.  Is  there  not  danger 
of  this  now  1  Do  we  not  often  feel 
that  there  is  something  meritorious  in 
the.  very  inconveniences  which  we 
suffer  in  our  acts  of  self-denial  I  The 
important  idea  in  the  passage  before  us 
is,  that  the  pain  and  inconvenience 
which  we  may  endure  by  the  most 
rigid  fasting  are  not  meritorious  in  the 
iight  of  God.  They  are  not  that  at 
which  he  aims  by  the  appointment  of 
fasting.  He  aims  at  justice,  truth,  be- 
nevolence, holiness  (vs.  6,  7)  ;  and  he 
esteems  the  act  of  fasting  to  be  of  value 
only  as  it  will  be  the  means  of  leading 
us  to  reflect  on  our  faults,  and  to  amend 
our  lives.  IT  Is  it  to  bow  down  his  head. 
A  bulrush  is  the  large  reed  that  grows 
n  marshy  places.  It  is,  says  Johnson, 
without  knots  or  joints.  In  the  midst 
of  water  it  grows  luxuriantly,  yet  the 
Btalk  is  not  solid  or  compact  like  wood, 
and  being  unsupported  by  joints,  it  easily 
bends  over  under  its  own  weight.  It 
thus  becomes  the  emblem  of  a  man 
bowed  down  with  grief.  Here  it  refers 
to  the  sanctimoniousness  of  a  hypocrite 
when  fasting — a  man  without  real  feel- 
ing who  puts  on  an  air  of  affected 
solemnity  and  "  appears  to  others  to 
fast."  Against  that  the  Saviour  warned 
his  disciples,  and  directed  them  when 
they  fasted  to  do  it  in  their  ordinary 
dress,  and  to  maintain  an  aspect  of 
cheerfulness.  Matth.  vi.  17,  18.  The 
hypocrites  in  the  time  of  Isaiah  seemed 
to  have  supposed  that  the  object  was 
gained  if  they  assumed  this  affected 
seriousness.  How  much  danger  is  there 
of  this  now  !  How  often  do  even  Chris- 
tians assume,  on  all  the  more  solemn 
occasions  of  religious  observance,  a 
forced  sanctimoniousness  of  manner  ; 
a  demure  and  dejected  air ;  nay,  an 
appearance  of  melancholy — which  is 
often  understood  by  the  world  to  be 
misanthropy,  and  which  easily  slides 
into  misanthropy !  Against  this  we 
should  guard.  Nothing  more  injures 
the  cause  of  religion  than  sanctimo- 
niousness, gloom,  reserve,  coldness,  and 
the  conduct  and  deportment  which, 
whel  her  right  or  wrong,  will  be  constr.  ^d 
by  those  around  us  as  misanthropy.  B<.  it 
Uot  torgotten  that  the  seriousness  which 


religion  produces  is  always  consistent 
with  cheerfulness,  and  is  always  accom- 
panied by  benevolence;  and  the  mo. 
ment  we  feel  that  our  religious  acta 
consist  in  merely  bowing  down  the  lead 
like  a  bulrush,  that  moment  we  may  be 
sure  we  shall  do  injury  to  all  with  whom 
we  come  in  contact.  IT  And  to  spread 
sackcloth  and  ashes  under  him.  On 
the  meaning  of  the  word  "  sackcloth," 
see  Notes  ch.  iii.  24.  It  was  common- 
ly worn  around  the  loins  in  times  of 
fasting  and  of  any  public  or  private 
calamity.  It  was  also  customary  to  sit 
on  sackcloth,  or  to  spread  it  under  one 
either  to  lie  on,  or  to  kneel  on  in  times 
of  prayer  as  an  expression  of  humiliation. 
Thus  in  Esther  iv.  3,  it  is  said,  "  and 
many  lay  on  sackcloth  and  ashes  ;"  or 
as  it  is  in  the  margin,  "  sackcloth  and 
ashes  were  laid  under  many."  Comp.  1 
Kings  xxi.  27.  A  passage  in  Josephus 
strongly  confirms  this,  in  which  he 
describes  the  deep  concern  of  the  Jews 
for  the  danger  of  Herod  Agrippa,  after 
having  been  stricken  suddenly  with  a 
violent  disorder  in  the  theatre  of  Csesa- 
rea.  "  Upon  the  news  of  his  danger, 
immediately  the  multitude,  with  their 
wives  and  children,  sitting  upon  sack' 
cloth  according  to  their  country  rites, 
prayed  for  the  king :  all  places  were 
filled  with  wailing  and  lamentation : 
while  the  king,  who  lay  in  an  upper 
room,  beholding  the  people  below  thus 
falling  prostrate  on  the  ground,  could 
not  himself  refrain  from  tears."  Antiq. 
B.  xix.  chap.  8,  §  2,  p.  951.  We  wear 
crape — but  for  a  somewhat  different  ob- 
ject. With  us  it  is  a  mere  sign  of 
grief;  but  the  wearing  of  sackcloth  or 
sitting  on  it  was  not  a  mere  sign  of 
grief,  but  was  regarded  as  tending  to 
produce  humiliation  and  mortification. 
Ashes  also  were  a  symbol  of  grief  and 
sorrow.  The  wearing  of  sackcloth  waa 
usually  accompanied  with  ashes.  Dan. 
ix.  3.  Esther  iv.  1,  3.  Penitents,  or 
those  in  affliction,  either  sat  down  on 
the  ground  in  dust  and  ashes  (Job  ii. 
8,  xlii.  6.  Jonah  iii.  6)  ;  or  they  put 
ashes  on  their  head  (2  Sam.  xiii.  19. 
Lam.  iii.  16) ;  or  they  mingled  ashes 
with  their  food.  Ps.  cii.  9.  The  Greeks 
and   the   Romans  had  also  the  sam-s 
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6  Is  not  this  the  fast  that  I 
have  chosen  ?  to  loose  'the  bands 
of  wickedness,to  undo  the  5heavy 

e  Jon.  3.  5—10.  5  bundles  of  the  yoke. 

costom  of  strewing  themselves  with  ashes 
in  mourning.  Thus  Homer,  speaking 
of  Achilles  bewailing  the  death  of  Pa- 
troclus,  says: 

Cast  on  the  ground,  with  furious  hands  he  spread 
The  scorching  ashes  o'er  his  graceful  head. 
His  purple  garments,  and  his  golden  hairs  ; 
Those  he  deforms,  and  these  he  tears. 

Iliad  xviii.  22. 

Laertes  shows  his  grief  in  the  same 

manner : 

Deep  from  his  soul  he  sighed,  and  sorrowing 

spread 
A  cloud  of  ashes  en  his  hoaiy  head. 

Odys.  xxiv.  315. 

So  Virgil,  speaking  of  the  father  of  Lau- 

sus  who  was  brought  to  him  wounded, 

says: 

Canitiem  immundo  deformat  pulvere. 

iEn.  x.  844. 

tf  Wilt  thou  call  this  a  fast.  Wilt 
thou  suppose  that  these  observances  can 
be  such  as  God  will  approve  and  bless  ? 
The  truth  here  taught  is,  that  no  mere 
outward  expressions  of  penitence  can 
be  acceptable  to  God. 

6.  Is  not  this  the  fast  that  I  have 
chosen  ?  Fasting  is  right  and  proper  ; 
but  that  which  God  approves  will 
prompt  to,  and  will  be  followed  by,  deeds 
of  justice,  kindness,  charity.  The  pro- 
phet proceeds  to  specify  very  particularly 
what  God  required,  and  when  the  ob- 
servance of  seasons  of  fasting  would  be 
acceptable  to  him.  IT  To  loose  the  bands 
of  wickedness.  This  is  the  first  thing  to 
be  done  in  order  that  their  fasting  might 
be  acceptable  to  the  Lord.  The  idea  is, 
that  they  were  to  dissolve  every  tie  which 
unjustly  bound  their  fellow-men.  The 
Chaldee  renders  it,  "  Separate  the  con- 
gregation of  impiety  ;"  but  the  more 
probable  sense  is,  that  if  they  were  ex- 
ercising any  unjust  and  cruel  authority 
over  others  ;  if  they  had  bound  them  in 
any  way  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God 
and  the  interests  of  justice,  they  were  to 
release  them.  This  might  refer  to  their 
compelling  others  to  servitude  more  ri- 
gidly than  the  law  of  Moses  allowed  ; 
or  to  holding  them  to  contracts  which 


burdens,  *  and  tc  let  the  f.  ppress 
ed  go  free,  *and  that  ye  b:  eak  ev 
ery  yoke  ? 

/  Ne.  5.  10,  12. 

6  broken.  g  Je.  34.  8. 

had  been  fraudulently  made  ;  or  to  their 
exacting  strict  payment  from  person* 
wholly  incapacitated  to  meet  their  ob- 
ligations ;  or  it  might  refer  to  their 
subjecting  others  to  more  rigid  service 
than  was  allowed  by  the  laws  of  Moses, 
but  it  would  not  require  a  very  ardent 
imagination  for  any  one  to  see,  that  if 
he  held  slaves  at  all,  that  this  camo 
fairly  under  the  description  of  the  pro- 
phet. A  man  with  a  tender  conscience 
who  held  slaves  would  have  been  likely 
to  suppose  that  this  part  of  the  injunc- 
tion applied  to  himself.  IF  To  undo  the 
heavy  burdens.  Marg.  "  bundles  of 
the  yoke."  The  LXX  render  it,  "  Dis- 
solve the  obligations  of  onerous  con- 
tracts." The  Chaldee,  "  Loose  the  ob- 
ligations of  the  writings  of  unjust  judg- 
ment." The  Hebrew  means,  '  Loose 
the  bands  of  the  yoke,'  a  figure  taken 
from  the  yoke  which  was  borne  by  oxen, 
and  which  seems  to  have  been  attached 
to  the  neck  by  cords  or  bands.  See  Frag- 
ments to  Taylor's  Calmet,  No.  xxviii. 
The  yoke  in  the  Scripture  is  usually  re- 
garded as  an  emblem  of  oppression,  or 
compulsory  toil,  and  is  undoubtedly  so 
used  here.  The  same  word  is  used  to 
denote  burden  (n^iia),  which  in  the 
subsequent  member  is  rendered  yoke, 
and  the  word  which  is  rendered  undo, 

"IP1H  from  "^J,  is  elsewhere  employed 
to  denote  emancipation  from  servitude. 
See  Ps.  cv.  20.  The  phrase  here  employ- 
ed would  properly  denote  the  release  of 
captives  or  slaves,  and  would  doubtless 
be  so  understood  by  those  whom  the 
prophet  addressed.  Thus  in  Ps.  cv.  17- 
20: 

He  sent  a  man  before  them,  even  Joseph, 

Who  was  sold  for  a  servant; 

Whose  feet  they  hurt  with  fetters  ; 

P.e  was  laid  in  iron  : 

Until  the  time  when  his  word  came> 

The  word  of  the  Lord  tried  him. 

The  king  sent  and  loosed  him— s!ntaT",r'ila1 

Even  the  ruler  of  the  people,  and  let  him  go  fiee 

IT  And  let  the  oppressed  go  free.  Marg. 

"  broken."  The  Hebrew  word  Dn3 \2ft  i* 
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7  Is  it  not  to  deal  thy  bread  to 
the  hungry,  and  that  thou  bring 

from  the  word  Y^Ij  meaning  to  break,  to 
break  down  (see  Notes  ch.  xlii.  3)  ;  to 
treat  with  violence,  to  oppress.  It  may 
oe  applied  to  those  who  are  treated  with 
violence  in  any  way,  or  who  are  broken 
down  by  hard  usage.  It  may  refer, 
iherefore,  to  slaves  who  are  oppressed 
by  bondage  and  toil ;  or  to  inferiors  of 
nny  kind  who  are  subjected  to  hard 
usage  by  those  who  are  above  them ; 
or  to  the  subjects  of  a  tyrant  groaning 
under  his  yoke.  The  use  of  the  phrase 
here  "  go  free,"  however,  seems  to  limit 
its  application  in  this  place  to  those 
who  were  held  in  bondage.  Jerome 
renders  it, «  Free  those  who  are  broken," 
confracti.  The  LXX,  "set  at  liberty 
those  who  are  broken  down,"  rcQpavansvog. 
If  slavery  existed  at  the  time  here  re- 
ferred to,  this  word  would  be  appropri- 
ately understood  as  including  that — at 
feast  would  be  so  understood  by  the 
slaves  themselves — for  if  any  institution 
deserves  to  be  called  oppression  it  is  that 
of  slavery.  This  interpretation  would 
be  confirmed  by  the  use  of  the  word 
rendered  free.  That  word — B^BH 
hhophshim — evidently  refers  to  the  act 
of  freeing  a  slave.  The  person  who  had 
once  been  a  slave,  and  who  had  after- 
wards obtained  his  freedom,  was  de- 
nominated "^BH  hhophshi.     See  Jahn, 

Archaeol.  §  171.  This  word  occurs, 
and  is  so  used, in  the  following  places: 
Ex.  xxi.  12,  "And  the  seventh  [year] 
he  shall  go  out  free ;"  ver.  5,  "  I  will 
not  go  out  free  ;"  xxvi.  27,  "  He  shall 
let  him  go  free;"  Deut.  xv.  12,  "Thou 
shalt  let  him  go  free ;"  ver.  13,  "When 
thou  sendest  him  out  free;"  ver.  18, 
"  When  thou  sendest  him  away  free  ;" 
Job  iii.  19,  "  The  servant  is  free  from 
his  master  ;"  that  is,  in  the  grave,  where 
there  is  universal  emancipation.  Comp. 
Jer.  xxxiv.  9,  10,  11,  14,  16,  where  the 
same  Hebrew  word  is  used,  and  is  ap- 
plied expressly  to  the  emancipation  of 
Blaves.  The  word  is  used  in  no  other 
claces  in  the  Bible  except  the  follow- 
ing;  1  Sam.  xvii.  25,  "  And  make  his 


the  poor  that  ar*>  ri|ji 

8  ar,affitiie't. 
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father's  house  free  uO  Israel,"  n  .erring 
to  the  favour  which  was  prorriJ-?ed  to 
the  one  who  should  shj  Goliath  of 
Gath.  Job  xxxix.  L,  '■  Who  hath  sent 
out  the  wild  ass  free  ?"  Ps.  lxxxviii.  5, 
"Free  among  the  dead."  The  usage, 
therefore,  is  settled  that  tht  word  pro- 
perly refers  to  deliverance  from  servitude. 
It  would  be  naturally  understood  by  a 
Hebrew  as  referring  to  thai,  and  unless 
there  was  something  in  the  connexion 
which  made  it  necessary  to  adopt  a 
different  interpretation,  a  Hebrew  would 
so  understand  it  of  course.  In  the 
case  before  us,  such  an  interpretation 
would  be  obvious,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  a  Jew  could  understand  this 
direction  in  any  other  way,  if  he  was 
an  owner  of  slaves,  than  that  he  should 
set  them  at  once  at  liberty.  IT  And  that 
ye  break  every  yoke.  A  yoke  in  the 
Scriptures  is  a  symbol  of  oppression, 
and  the  idea  here  is,  that  they  were  to 
cease  all  oppressions,  and  to  restore  all 
to  their  just  and  equal  rights.  The 
prophet  demanded,  in  order  that  there 
might  be  an  acceptable  '  fast,'  that  every 
thing  which  could  properly  be  described 
as  a  '  yoke'  should  be  broken.  How 
could  this  command  be  complied  with 
by  a  Hebrew  if  he  continued  to  retain 
his  fellow-men  in  bondage  1  Would  not 
its  fair  application  be  to  lead  him  to 
emancipate  those  who  were  held  as 
slaves  ?  Could  it  be  time,  whatever  else 
he  might  do,  that  he  would  fully  comply 
with  this  injunction,  unless  this  were 
done  ?  If  now  this  whole  injunction 
were  fairly  complied  with  in  this  land, 
who  can  doubt  that  it  would  lead  to  the 
emancipation  of  the  slaves'?  The  lan- 
guage is  Buch  that  it  cannot  well  be 
misunderstood.  The  prophet  undoubt- 
edly specifies  those  things  which  properly 
denote  slavery,  and  demands  that  they 
should  all  be  abandoned  in  order  to  an 
acceptable  ■  fast  to  the  Lord,'  and  the 
fair  application  of  tiis  injunction  w  mid 
soon  extinguish  slavery  throughout  the 
world. 

7.  Is  it  not  to  deal  thy  bread  to  tha 
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house  ?  when  thou  seest  the  na- 
ked, that  thou  cover  him  ;  and 
.hat  thou  hide  not  thyself  from 
thine  own  flesh  ? 

8  Then  shall  thy  light  break 

i  Job  ll.  17. 

hungry.      The  word  rendered  "  deal," 

fcfSj  means  to  divide,  to  distribute. 
The  idea  is,  that  we  are  to  apportion 
among  the  poor  that  which  will  be  need- 
ful for  the  ir  support,  as  a  father  does  to 
his  children.  This  is  every  where  en- 
joined in  the  Bible,  and  was  especially- 
regarded  among  the  Orientals  as  an  in- 
dispensable duty  of  religion.  Thus  Job 
beautifully  speaks  of  his  own  practice  : 

If  I  have  withheld  the  poor  from  his  desire, 
Or  have  caused  the  eyes  of  the  widow  to  tail ; 
Or  have  eaten  my  morsel  myself  alone, 
And  the  fatherless  hath  not  eaten  thereof; 
If  I  have  seen  any  perish  for  want  of  clothing, 
Or  any  poor  without  covering  j — 
y*        *#•**#** 

/Then  let  mine  arm  fall  from  my  shoulder  blade 
,.-'  And  mine  arm  be  broken  from  the  bone. 

Job  xxxi.  16—22. 

IT  Ana  that  thou  bring  the  poor  that 
are  cast  out  to  thy  house.  Marg.  "  or 
afflicted."  Hospitality  to  all,  and  espe- 
2ially  to  the  friendless  and  the  stranger, 
was  one  of  the  cardinal  virtues  in  the 
Oriental  code  of  morals.  Lowth  renders 
;his  "  the  wandering  poor."  1T  When 
thou  seest  the  naked,  &c.  This  duty  is 
also  plain,  and  is  every  where  enjoined 
m  the  Bible.  Comp.  Matth.  xxv.  38. 
IT  And  that  thou  hide  not  thyself  from 
+hine  own  fiesh.  That  is,  from  thine 
own  kindred  or  relations  who  are  de- 
pendent on  thee.  Comp.  Gen.xxix.  14. 
xxxvii.  27,  where  the  word  "  flesh"  is 
use  i  to  denote  near  relations — relations 
as  Ultimate  and  dear  as  if  they  were  a 
pa' t  of  our  flesh  and  blood.  Gen.  ii.  23. 
To  hide  one's  self  from  them  may  de- 
note either,  (1)  to  be  ashamed  of  them 
on  account  of  their  poverty  or  humble 
rank  in  life  ;  or,  (2)  to  withhold  from 
them  the  just  supply  of  their  wants. 
Religion  requires  us  to  treat  all  our 
kindred,  whatever  may  be  their  rank, 
with  kindness  and  affection,  and  enjoins 
on  us  tne  duty  of  providing  for  the  wants 
»f  those  poor  relatives  who  in  the  pro- 


forth  as  the  morning,  End  thino 
health  shall  spring  forth  .'speedily  ; 
and  thy  righteousness  shall  go  be- 
fore thee  :  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
shall  9be  thy  re  re-ward. 

9  or,  gather  tJiee  up. 

vidence  of  God  are  made  dependent  or: 
us. 

8.  Then  shall  thy  light.  See  Notes 
ch.  xliv.  7.  The  idea  here  is,  that  if 
they  were  faithful  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duty  to  God,  he  would  bless  then 
with  abundant  prosperity.  Comp.  Job 
xi.  17.  The  image  is,  that  such  pros- 
perity would  come  on  the  people  like 
the  spreading  light  of  the  morning. 
1T  And  thine  health.  Lowth  and  Noyea 
render  this,  "  and  thy  wounds  shall  be 
speedily  healed  over."  The  authority 
on  which  Lowth  relies,  is  the  version  of 
Aquila  as  reported  by  Jerome,  and  the 
Chaldee.  The  Hebrew  word  here  used, 
JlSD'l&t,  means  properly  a  long  bandage 
(from  T^i*,  to  make  long),  such  as  in 
applied  by  surgeons  to  heal  a  wound. 
Comp.  Notes  ch.  i.  6.  It  is  then  used 
to  denote  the  healing  which  is  secured 
by  the  application  of  the  bandage  ;  and 
figuratively  here  means  their  restoration 
from  all  the  calamities  which  had  been 
inflicted  on  the  nation.  The  word  ren- 
dered "spring  forth"  (from  H^t)  pro- 
perly relates  to  the  manner  in  which 
plants  germinate.  Comp.  Notes  ch.  xlii. 
9.  Here  the  sense  is,  that  if  they  would 
return  to  God,  they  would  be  delivered 
from  the  calamities  which  their  crimes 
had  brought  on  them,  and  that  peace 
and  prosperity  would  again  visit  the 
nation.  IT  And  thy  righteousness  shall 
go  before  thee.  Shall  be  thy  lender — 
as  an  army  is  conducted.  The  idea  is, 
that  their  conformity  to  the  divine  laws 
would  serve  the  purpose  of  a  leader  to 
conduct  them  in  the  ways  of  peace, 
happiness,  and  prosperity.  IT  The  glory 
of  the  Lord.  The  allusion  here  is 
doubtless  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
children  of  Israel  came  out  of  Egypt. 
See  Notes  ch.  vi.  5.     V  Shall  be  ih% 
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9  Then  shalt  thou  call,  and 
the  Lord  shall  answer  ;  thou 
ehalt  cry,  and  he  shall  say,  Here 
I  am.  If  thou  take  away  from 
the  midst  of  thee  the  yoke,  the 
putting  forth  of  the  finger,  and 
speaking  vanity  : 

10  And  if  thou  draw  out  thy 
soul  to  the  hungry,  and  satisfy 
the  afflicted  soul ;  then  shall  thy 

rere-ward.  Marg.  "shall  gather  thee 
up."  That  is,  shall  bring  up  the  rear. 
See  Notes  ch.  lii.  12. 

9.  Then  shalt  thou  call.  The  sense 
is,  that  if  we  go  before  God  renouncing 
all  our  sins  and  desirous  of  doing  our 
duty,  then  we  have  a  right  to  expect 
that  he  will  hear  us.  But  if  we  go  in- 
dulging still  in  sin  ;  if  we  are  false  and 
hollow  and  hypocritical  in  our  worship  ; 
or  if,  while  we  keep  up  the  regular 
forms  of  devotion  we  are  nevertheless 
guilty  of  oppression,  cruelty,  and  dis- 
honesty, we  have  no  right  to  expect 
that  he  will  hear  us.  See  Notes  ch.  i. 
15.  IT  If  thou  take  away — the  yoke. 
Notes  ver.  6.  IT  The  putting  forth  of 
the  finger.  That  is,  if  you  cease  to 
tontemn  and  despise  others ;  if  you 
tease  to  point  at  them  the  finger  of 
scorn.  It  was  usual  to  make  use  of  the 
middle  finger  on  such  occasions.  Thus 
Martial,  ii.  28,  2 : 

Itidetomultum— 
—  et  digitum  porrigito  medium. 

So  Juvenal,  Sat.  x.  52  : 

—  mediumque  ostenderet  unjjuem. 

f  And  speaking  vanity.  Lowth  and 
Noyes  render  it  thus,  "  the  injurious 
speech."  Kimchi  understands  it  of 
words  of  contention  and  strife.     The 

word  here  used  *)!).&<  denotes  either  no- 
thingness, vanity,  a  vain  and  empty 
thing  (Isa.  xli.  29.  Zech.  x.  2)  ;  or  false- 
hood, deceit  (Ps.  xxxvi.  4.  Prov.  xvii.  4); 
or  unworthiness,  wickedness,  iniquity. 
Isa.  i.  13.  Job  xxxvi.  21.  Here  it  means, 
probably,  every  kind  of  false,  harsh,  and 
unjust  speaking — all  of  which  probably 
abounded  among  the  Jews.     The  LXX 


light  rise  in  obscurity,  and  thl 
darkness  he  as  the  noon-day. 

11  And  the  Lord  shall  guide 
thee  continually,  and  satisfy  thy 
soul  in  'drought,  "and  make  fat 
thy  bones :  and  thou  sbalt  be  like 
a  watered  garden,  and  like  a 
spring  of  water,  whose  waters 
2 fail  not. 

1  Cr oughts.  n  Ps.  3T.  19. 

2  lie,  or,  deceive. 

render  it  prjpa  yoyyvcfuji,  the  word  of 
murmuring. 

10.  And  if  thou  draw  out  thy  soul  to 
the  hungry.  Lowth,  on  the  authority 
of  eight  MSS.  renders  this,  "  if  thou 
bring  forth  thy  bread  to  the  huigry." 
So  the  Syriac  and  Noyes.  But  the 
authority  is  not  sufficient  to  justify  the 
change  in  the  text,  nor  is  it  necessary. 
The  word  soul"  here  is  synonymous 
with  heart,  or  benevolent  affection  ;  and 
the  idea  is,  if  they  expressed  benevolent 
affection  or  kindness  towards  those  in 
want.  IT  Then  shall  thy  light  rise  in 
obscurity.  That  is,  it  will  be  as  if  the 
cheerful  light  of  the  sun  should  rise 
amidst  the  shades  of  midnight.  The 
sense  is,  that  their  calamities  and 
trials  would  be  suddenly  succeeded  by 
the  bright  and  cheerful  light  of  pros- 
perity. 

11.  And  the  Lord  shall  guide  thee 
continually.  Jehovah  will  go  before 
you  and  will  lead  you  always.  IT  And 
satisfy  thy  soul  in  drought.  See  Notes 
ch.  xli.  17,  18.  The  word  rendered 
"drought"  (Marg.  "droughts"  Hr-b. 
MTfitWI)  means  dry  places  —  places 
exposed  to  the  intense  heat  of  a  burning 
sun  and  parched  up  for  the  want  of 
moisture.  The  idea  is,  that  God  would 
provide  for  them  as  if  in  such  places 
copious  rains  were  to  fall,  or  refreshing 
fountains  to  burst  forth.  IT  And  make 
fat  thy  bones.  Lowth,  "  Shall  renev? 
thy  strength."  Noyes,"  And  strengthen 
thy  bones."  Jerome  renders  it,  "  And 
shall  liberate  thy  bones."  The  LXX* 
"  And  thy  bones  shall  be  made  fat." 
The  idea  is  undoubtedly  that  of  vigorous 
prosperity,  and   of  strength.     Job  ex- 
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12  And  they  that  shall  be  of 
thee  shall  build  the  old  waste 
places :  thou  shalt  raise  up  the 
foundations  of  many  generations ; 

presses  a  similar  idea  of  a  strong  man 
dying : 

*'  His  waterjng  places  for  flocks  abound  with  milk, 
And  his  bones  are  moist  with  marrow." 

ch.  xx  i.  24. 

For  the  propriety  of  this  translation, 
which  differs  from  the  common  version, 
eee  my  Notes  on  Job  in  loco.      The 

word  here  used — Y-*r — however,  does 
not  often,  if  ever,  denote  to  make  fat. 
It  rather  means  to  be  manful,  active, 
brave,  ready  for  war ;  and  the  idea  here 
is,  probably,  derived  from  the  prepara- 
tion which  is  made  for  the  active  services 
of  war,  rather  than  that  of  being  made 
fat.  T  And  thou  shalt  be  like  a  watered 
garden.  Syriac,  'like  Paradise.'  This 
is  a  most  beautiful  image  to  denote  con- 
tinued prosperity  and  blessedness — an 
image  that  would  be  particularly  strik- 
ing in  the  East.  The  ideas  of  happiness 
in  the  Oriental  world  consisted  much  in 
pleasant  gardens,  running  streams,  and 
ever-flowing  fountains,  and  nothing  can 
more  beautifully  express  the  blessedness 
of  the  continued  favour  of  the  Almighty. 
The  following  extract  from  Campbell, 
(African  Light,)  may  illustrate  this  pas- 
sage. "  In  a  hot  climate,  where  show- 
ers seldom  fall,  except  in  what  is  called 
the  rainy  season,  the  difference  between 
a  well  and  ill-watered  garden  is  most 
striking.  I  remember  some  gardens  in 
Africa,  where  they  could  lead  no  water 
upon  them  ;  the  plants  were  all  stinted, 
sickly,  or  others  completely  gone,  only 
the  hole  left  where  the  faded  plant  had 
been.  The  sight  was  unpleasant,  and 
caused  gloom  to  appear  in  every  coun- 
tenance ;  they  were  pictures  of  desola- 
tion. But  in  other  gardens,  to  which 
the  owners  could  bring  daily  supplies 
of  water  from  an  overflowing-  fountain, 
causing  it  to  traverse  the  garden,  every 
plant  had  a  green,  healthy  appearance, 
loaded  with  fruit,  in  different  stages 
towards  maturity,  with  fragrant  scent 
proceeding  from  beds  of  lovely  flowers ; 
and  all  this  produced  by  the  virtue  God 
vol.  ;i.— 15» 


end  thou  shalt  be  called  The  re- 
pairer of  the  breach,  The  restor- 
er of  paths  to  dwell  in. 


hath  put  into  the  single  article  of  water.' 
IT  Whose  waters  fail  not.    Marg.  "  lie, 

or  deceive."  Heb.  273,  He.  Water* 
or  springs  lie  or  deceive  when  they  be- 
come dried  up,  or  fail  in  the  dry  seasons 
of  the  year.  They  deceive  the  shepherd 
who  expected  to  obtain  water  there  for 
himself  or  his  flock  ;  they  deceive  the 
caravan  which  had  travelled  to  the 
well-known  fountain  where  it  had  been 
often  refreshed,  and  where,  it  is  now 
found,  its  waters  are  dried  up,  or  lost  in 
the  sand.  Hence  suc.i  a  brook  or  foun- 
tain becomes  an  emblem  of  a  false  and 
deceitful  friend.     Job  vi.  15  : 

My  brethren  have  dealt  deceitfully  as  a  brook, 
As  the  stream  of  brooks  they  pass  away. 

But  in  the  supolies  which  God  makes 
for  his  people  tlw;e  is  no  such  deception. 
The  fountains  of  pardon,  peace,  and  joy 
are  ever  open  and  ever  full.  The  streams 
of  salvation  are  always  flowing.  The 
weary  pilgrim  may  go  there  at  any  season 
of  the  year,  and  from  any  part  of  a  deso- 
late world,  and  find  them  always  full, 
refreshing,  and  free.  However  far  may 
be  the  pilgrimage  to  them  from  amidst 
the  waste  and  burning  climes  of  sin  ? 
however  many  come  to  slake  their 
thirst  ;  and  however  frequently  they 
come,  they  find  them  always  the  same. 
They  never  fail — and  they  will  continue 
to  flow  on  to  the  end  of  time. 

12.  And  they  that  shall  be  of  thee. 
They  that  spring  from  thee  ;  or  thy 
people.  IF  Shall  build  the  old  waste 
places.  Shall  repair  the  old  rums,  and 
restore  the  desolate  c:ties  and  fields  to 
their  former  beauty.  This  language  is 
taken  from  the  condition  of  Judca 
during  the  long  captivity  at  Babylon. 
The  land  would  have  been  desolated 
by  the  Chaldeans,  and  lain  waste  for  a 
period  of  seventy  years.  Of  course  all 
the  remains  of  their  former  prosperity 
would  have  gone  to  decay,  a7id  the 
whole  country  would  be  filled  with  ruins. 
But  all  this,  says  the  prophet,  would  be 
restored  if  they  were  obodient  to  God 
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and  weald  keep  his  law.  Their  de- 
scendants would  be  so  numerous  that 
the  land  would  be  entirely  occupied  and 
cultivated  again,  and  cities  and  towns 
Would  rise  with  their  forme'-  beauty  and 
magnificence.  IT  Thou  shalt  raise  up 
\he  foundations  of  many  generations. 
That  is,  the  foundations  which  had 
endured  for  generations.  The  word 
*  foundations"  here  (*iDia)  means  pro- 
perly the  foundation  of  a  building,  i.  e. 
on  which  a  building  rests.  Here  it 
means  the  foundation  when  that  alone 
remains  ;  and  is  equivalent  to  ruins. 
The  Hebrew  phrase  translated  "  of 
many  generations,"  •n'ni— iyh  '  genera- 

T 

tion  and  generation/  is  equivalent  to 
one  generation  after  another,  and  is  the 
usual  form  of  the  superlative  degree. 
The  exact  amount  of  time  is  not  desig- 
nated ;  but  the  phrase  is  equivalent  to 
a  long  time — while  one  generation 
passes  away  after  another.  Vitringa 
applies  this  to  the  gospel,  and  supposes 
that  it  means  that  the  church,  after  long 
decay  and  desolation,  would  rise  to  its 
former  beauty  and  glory.  The  promise 
is  indeed  general;  and  though  the 
language  is  taken  from  the  recovery  of 
Palestine  from  its  ruins  after  the  captiv- 
ity, yet  there  can  be  no  objection  to 
applying  it  in  a  more  general  sense  as 
teaching  that  the  people  of  God,  if  they 
are  faithful  in  keeping  his  command- 
ments, and  in  manifesting  the  spirit 
which  becomes  the  church,  will  repair 
the  ruins  which  sin  has  made  in  the 
world,  and  rebuild  the  wastes  and  the 
desolations  of  many  ages.  Sin  has 
spread  its  desolations  far  and  wide. 
Scarce  the  foundations  of  righteousness 
remain  in  the  earth.  Where  they  do 
remain,  they  are  often  covered  over 
with  ruined  fragments,  and  are  surround- 
ed by  frightful  wastes.  The  world  is 
full  of  the  ruins  which  sin  has  caused  ; 
and  there  could  be  no  more  striking 
illustration  of  the  effects  of  sin  on  ali 
that  i3  good,  than  the  ruins  of  Judea 
during  the  seventy  years  of  exile,  or 
than  those  of  Palmyra,  of  Baalbec,  of 
Tyre,  of  Ephesus,  and  of  Persepolis  at 
present.  It  is  for  the  Church  of  Goa 
to  rebuUd  these  wastes,  and   to  cause 


the  beauties  cf  cultivated  fie'ds,  and  th* 
glory  of  cities  rebuilt,  to  revisit  the 
desolate  earth  ;  in  other  words  to  extend 
the  blessings  of  that  religion  which  will 
yet  clothe  the  earth  with  moral  loveli- 
ness as  though  sin  had  not  spread  its 
gloomy  and  revolting  monuments  over 
the  world.  1T  And  thou  shalt  be  called. 
The  name  which  shall  appropriately 
designate  what  you  will  do.  IT  The  re- 
pairer of  the  breach.  Lowth,  "  The 
repairer  of  the  broken  mound."  The 
phrase  properly  means, '  the  fortifier  of 
the  breach ;'  i.  e.  the  one  who  shall 
build  up  the  breach  that  is  made  in  a 
wall  of  a  city,  either  by  the  lapse  of  time, 
or  by  a  siege.  IT  The  restorer  of  paths 
to  dwell  in.  Lowth  and  Noyes  render 
this,  "  The  restorer  of  paths  to  be  fre- 
quented by  inhabitants."  The  LXX 
render  it,  "  And  thou  shalt  cause  thy 
paths  to  rest  in  the  midst  of  thee  ;"  and 
Jerome,  "  avertens  semitas  in  quietem," 
turning  the  paths  into  rest,  which  the 
Jewish  exposition  explains  to  mean, 
'  thou  shalt  build  walls  so  high  that  no 
enemy  can  enter  them.'  So  Grotius 
renders  it,  "  turning  thy  paths  to  rest ;'' 
that  is,  '  thou  shalt  leave  no  way  of 
access  to  robbers.'  The  Chaldee  ren- 
ders it,  "  converting  the  wicked  to  the 
law."  The  common  English  version 
has  probably  expressed  correctly  the 
sense.  The  idea  is,  that  they  would 
repair  the  public  highways  which  had 
long  lain  desolate,  by  which  access  was 
had  to  their  dwelling  places.  It  does 
not  mean,  however,  that  the  paths  or 
ways  were  to  be  places  in  which  to 
dwell,  but  that  the  ways  which  led  to 
their  dwelling  places  ^vre  to  be  restored, 
or  repaired.  These  robds,  of  course,  in 
the  long  desolation1-.,  would  be  ruined. 
Thorns,  and  bram^i^-  and  trees  would 
have  grown  upon  mVui  ;  and  having 
been  long  neglecte-i  -hey  would  be  im- 
passable. But  the  advantages  of  a  free 
intercourse  from  onr  dwelling  and  one 
city  to  another,  and  thioughout  the  land, 
would  be  again  f  ujoyed.  Spiritually 
applied,  it  means  tnc  same  as  the  pre- 
vious expression,  that,  the  church  of  God 
would  remove  the  rums  which  sin  haa 
caused,  and  diffuse  comfort  and  happi- 
ness around  the  world.    The  obstructed 
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13  If  thou  turn  away  thy  foot 
from  the  sabbath,  from  doing  thy 
pleasure  on   my  holy  day  ;  and 

and  overrun  paths  to  a  quiet  and  peace- 
able dwelling  on  earth  would  be  cleared 
away,  and  the  blessings  of  the  true  re- 
ligion would  belike  giving  free  and  easy- 
access  from  one  tranquil  and  prosperous 
dwelling-place  to  another. 

13.  If  thou  turn  away  thy  foot  from 
the  sabbath.  The  evident  meaning  of 
this  is,  that  they  were  sacredly  to  ob- 
serve the  Sabbath,  and  not  to  violate  or 
pollute  it.  See  Notes  ch.  lvi.  2.  The 
idea,  says  Grotius,  is,  that  they  were 
not  to  travel  on  the  Sabbath-day  on 
ordinary  journeys.  The  "  foot"  is  spoken 
of  as  the  instrument  of  motion  and  travel. 
Prov.  ii.  26  :  "  Ponder  the  paths  of  thy 
feet."  That  is,  observe  attentively  thy 
goings.  Prov.  iv.  27 :  "  Remove  thy 
foot  from  evil."  That  is,  abstain  from 
evil ;  do  not  go  to  execute  evil.  So 
here,  to  restrain  the  foot  from  the  Sab- 
bath, is  not  to  have  the  foot  employed 
on  the  Sabbath  ;  not  to  be  engaged  in 
travelling,  or  in  the  ordinary  active 
employments  of  life,  either  for  business 
or  pleasure.  IT  From  doing  thy  plea- 
sure on  my  holy  day.  Two  things  may 
here  be  observed.  (1.)  God  claims  the 
day  !*a  his,  and  as  holy  on  that  account. 
While  all  time  is  his,  and  while  he  re- 
quires all  time  to  be  profitably  and  use- 
full}'  employed,  he  calls  the  Sabbath  pe- 
culiarly his  own — a  day  which  is  to  be 
observed  with  reference  to  himself,  and 
which  is  to  be  regarded  as  belonging  to 
him.  To  take  the  hours  of  that  day, 
therefore,  for  our  pleasure,  or  for  work 
which  is  not  necessary  or  merciful,  is  to 
rob  God  of  that  which  he  claims  as  his 
own.  (2.)  We  are  not  to  do  our  own 
pleasure  on  that  day.  That  is,  we  are 
not  to  pursue  our  ordinary  plans  c/ 
amusement ;  we  are  not  to  devote  it  to 
feasting,  to  riot,  or  to  revelry.  It  is 
true  that  they  who  love  the  Sabbath  as 
they  should  will  find  "  pleasure"  in  ob- 
serving it — for  they  have  happiness  in 
the  service  of  God.  But  the  idea  is, 
here,  that  we  are  to  do  the  things  which 
God  requires,  and  to  consult  his  will  in 


call  the  sabbath  a  delight,  the 
holy  of  the  Lord,  honourable ; 
and  shalt  honour  him,  not  doing 

the  observance.  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  thing  here  adverted  to  is  the  very 
way  in  which  the  Sabbath  is  commonly 
violated.  It  is  not  extensively  a  day 
of  business — for  the  propriety  of  a  perio- 
dical cessation  from  toil  is  so  obvious 
that  men  will  have  such  days  recurring 
at  moderate  intervals.  But  it  is  a  day 
of  pastime  and  amusement ;  a  day  not 
merely  of  relaxation  from  toil,  but  also 
of  relaxation  from  the  restraints  of  tem- 
perance and  virtue.  And  while  the 
Sabbath  is  God's  great  ordinance  for 
perpetuating  religion  and  virtue,  it  w 
also,  by  perversion,  made  Satan's  great 
ordinance  for  perpetuating  in  temperance, 
dissipation,  and  sensuality.  II  And 
call  the  sabbath  a  delight.  This  ap- 
propriately expresses  the  feelings  of  all 
who  have  any  just  views  of  the  Sabbath. 
To  them  it  is  not  wearisome,  nor  are 
its  hours  heavy.  They  love  the  day  of 
sweet  and  holy  rest.  They  esteem  it  a 
privilege,  not  a  task,  to  be  permitted 
once  a  week  to  disburden  their  minds 
of  the  cares  and  toils  and  anxieties  of 
life.  It  is  a  "  delight"  to  them  to  recaL 
the  memory  of  the  institution  of  the 
Sabbath,  when  God  rested  from  his 
labours  ;  to  recall  the  resurrection  of 
the  Lord  Jesus,  to  the  memory  of  which 
the  Christian  Sabbath  is  consecrated  ; 
to  be  permitted  to  devote  a  whole  day 
to  prayer  and  praise — to  the  public  and 
private  worship  of  God,  to  services  that 
expand  the  intellect  and  purify  the  heart. 
To  the  father  of  a  family  it  is  the  source 
of  unspeakable  delight  that  he  may 
conduct  his  children  to  the  house  of  God, 
and  that  he  may  instruct  them  in  the 
ways  of  religion.  To  the  Christian  man 
of  business,  the  farmer,  and  the  profes- 
sional man,  it  is  a  pleasure  that  he  mi) 
suspend  his  cares,  and  may  uninterru>  t 
edly  think  of  God  and  of  heaven.  Tc 
all  who  have  any  just  feeling,  the  Sab- 
bath is  a  "  delight ;"  and  for  them  to  be 
compelled  to  forego  its  3acred  re3t  would 
be  an  unspeakable  calamity.  %  The 
holy  of  the  Lord,  honourable.      Tins 
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thine  own  ways,  nor  finding  thine 
own  pleasure,  nor  speaking  thine 
own  words  : 

14    Then    shalt   thou   delight 
thyself  in  the  Lord  ;  and  I  will 

more  properly  means, '  and  call  the  holy 
of  Jehovah  honourable.'  That  is,  it 
does  not  mean  that  they  who  observed 
the  Sabbath  would  call  it  •  holy  to  Jeho- 
vah and  honourable,'  but  it  means  that 
the  Sabbath  was,  in  fact,  '  the  holy  of 
Jehovah  ;'  and  that  they  would  regard 
it  as  '  honourable.'  A  slight  inspection 
of  the  Hebrew  will  show  that  this  is 
the  sense. — They  who  keep  the  Sabbath 
aright  will  esteem  it  a  day  to  be  honour- 
ed— *723E      1T  And  shalt  honour  him. 

Or  rather,  shall  honour  it ;  to  wit,  the 
Sabbath.  The  Hebrew  will  bear  either 
construction,  but  the  connexion  seems  to 
require  us  to  understand  it  of  the  Sab- 
bath rather  than  of  the  Lord.  IT  Nor 
doing  thine  own  ways.  This  is  evident- 
ly explanatory  of  the  phrase  in  the  be- 
gining  of  the  verse,  "  if  thou  turn  away 
thy  foot."  So  the  LXX  understand  it : 
6vk  dpcTi  tov  noSa  gov  £/r'  cpyco, — and 
will  not  lift  up  thy  foot  to  any  work. 
They  were  not  to  engage  in  secular 
labour,  or  in  the  execution  of  their  own 
plans,  but  were  to  regard  the  day  as 
belonging  to  God,  and  to  be  employed 
in  his  service  alone.  IT  Not  finding 
thine  own  pleasure.  The  Chaldee 
renders  this, '  And  shalt  not  provide  on 
that  day  those  things  which  are  neces- 
sary for  thee.'  IT  Nor  speaking  thine 
own  words.  Lowth  and  Noyes  render 
this,  "  from  speaking  vain  words."  The 
LXX,  "  Nor  utter  a  word  in  anger  from 
thy  mouth."  The  Chaldee  renders  it, 
"  words  of  violence.'  It  is  necessary  to 
add  some  epithet  to  make  out  the  sense, 
as  the  Hebrew  is  literal V,  'and  to 
speak  a  word.'  Probably  cur  common 
translation  has  expressed  the  true  sense, 
as  in  the  previous  members  of  the  verse 
the  phrase  "  thine  own"  thrice  occurs. 
And  according  to  this,  the  sense  is,  that 
on  the  Sabbath  our  conversation  is  to 
be  such  as  becomes  a  day  which  belongs 
to  God.  It  is  not  less  important  that 
»ur  conversation  should  be  right  on  the 


cause  thee  to  ride  upon  the  high 
places  of  the  earth,  and  feed  thee 
with  the  heritage  of  Jacob  thy 
father:  for  the  mouth  of  the  Lord 
hath  spoken  it. 

Sabbath  than  it  is  that  our  conduct 
should  be. 

14.  Then  shalt  thou  delight  thyself 
in  the  Lord.  That  is,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  properly  observing  the  Sab- 
bath, thou  shalt  find  pleasure  in  Jeho- 
vah. It  will  be  a  pleasure  to  draw  near 
to  him,  and  you  shall  no  longer  be  left 
to  barren  ordinances  and  to  unanswered 
prayers.  The  delight  or  pleasure  which 
God's  people  have  in  him  is  a  direct  and 
necessary  consequence  of  the  proper  ob- 
servance of  the  Sabbath.  It  is  on  that 
day,  set  apart  by  his  own  authority  for 
his  own  service,  that  he  chooses  to  meet 
with  his  people,  and  to  commune  with 
them  and  bless  them  ;  and  no  one  ever 
properly  observed  the  Sabbath  who  did 
not  find  as  a  consequence  that  he  had 
augmented  pleasure  in  the  existence,  the 
character,  and  the  service  of  Jehovah. 
Comp.  Job  xxii.  21-26,  where  the 
principle  stated  here — that  the  observ- 
ance of  the  law  of  God  will  lead  to  hap- 
piness in  the  Almighty — is  beautifully 
illustrated.  See  also  Ps.  xxxvii.  4. 
IT  And  I  will  cause  thee  to  ride  upon 
the  high  places  of  the  earth.  A  phrase 
like  this  occurs  in  Deut.  xxxii.  13 :  "  He 
made  him  ride  on  the  high  places  of  the 
earth,  that  he  might  eat  the  increase  of 
fields."  In  Habakkuk  iii.  19,  the  phrase 
also  occurs :  "  He  will  make  my  feet 
like  hinds'  feet,  and  he  will  make  me  to 
walk  upon  mine  high  places."  So  also 
Ps.  xviii.  33 :  "  He  maketh  my  feet 
like  hinds'  feet,  and  setteth  me  upon 
my  high  places."  In  Amos  iv.  13,  it  ia 
applied  to  God  :  "  He  maketh  the  mor- 
ning darkness,  and  treadeth  upon  the 
high  places  of  the  earth."  Kimchi, 
Calvin,  and  Grotius  suppose  that  the 
idea  here  is,  that  God  would  restore  the 
exile  Jews  to  their  own  land — a  land 
of  mountains  and  elevated  places,  more 
lofty  than  the  surrounding  regions.  Vi- 
tringa  says  that  the  phrase  is  taken  from 
a  conqueror,  who  on  bis  horse  or  *n  hia 
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chariot,  occupies  mountains,  hills  tow- 
ers, and  monuments,  and  subjects  them 
.o  himself.  Rosenmuller  supposes  it 
means,  '  I  will  place  you  in  lefty  and 
inaccessible  places,  where  you  will  be 
safe  from  all  your  enemies.'  Gesenius 
nlso  supposes  that  the  word  "  high-pla- 
ces" here  means  fastnesses  or  strong 
holds,  and  that  to  walk  over  those  strong 
holds,  or  to  ride  over  them,  is  equivalent 
to  possessing  them,  and  that  he  who  has 
possession  of  the  fastnesses  has  posses- 
sion of  the  whole  country.  See  his  Lexi- 
con on  the  word  ^^^j  No.  2.  I  give 
these  views  of  the  most  distinguished 
commentators  on  the  passage,  not  being 
able  to  determine  satisfactorily  to  my- 
Belf  what  is  the  true  signification.  Nei- 
ther of  the  above  expositions  seems  to 


me  to  be  entirely  free  from  difficulty. 
The  general  idea  of  prosperity  and  se- 
curity is  undoubtedly  the  main  thing 
intended  ;  but  what  is  the  specific  sense 
couched  under  the  phrase  '  to  ride  on 
the  high  places  of  the  earth,'  does  not 
seem  to  me  to  be  sufficiently  explained. 
IF  And  feed  thee  with  the  heritage  of 
Jacob  thy  father.  That  is,  thou  shal*. 
possess  the  land  promised  to  Jacob  as 
an  inheritance.  IT  For  the  mouth  of 
the  Lord  hath  spoken  it.  This  formula 
often  occurs  when  an  important  promise 
is  made,  and  it  is  regarded  as  ample  se- 
curity for  the  fulfilment  that  Jehovah 
has  promised  it.  What  more  ample  se- 
curity can  be  required,  or  conceived, 
than  the  promise  of  the  eternal  God  ] 


REMARKS  ON  THE  CHAPTER. 

1.  From  vs.  1 — 6,  and  the  exposition  given  of  these  verses,  particularly  ver.  6,  we  may  make  the 
following  remarks  respecting  slavery. 

(1.)  That  the  prophets  felt  themselves  at  entire  liberty  to  animadvert  on  slavery  as  an  evil. 
Thc-y  did  not  feel  themselves  restrained  from  doing  it  by  the  fact  that  slavery  was  sustained  by  law. 
Or  by  tl«»  plea  that  it  was  a  civil  institution,  and  that  the  ministers  of  religion  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  The  holy  men  who  were  sent  by  God  as  his  ambassadors,  did  not  suppose  that,  in  lifting 
up  the  voice  against  this  institution,  they  were  doing  any  thing  contrary  to  what  fairly  came  within 
their  notice  as  religious  teachers,  nor  did  they  regard  it  as  in  such  a  sense  a  civil  institution  that  they 
were  not  to  advert  to  it. 

It  is  often  said  in  our  country  that  slavery  is  a  civil  institution  ;  that  it  pertains  solely  to  political 
affairs  ;  that  the  constitution  and  the  laws  suppose  its  existence,  and  make  provision  for  its  perpe- 
tuity ;  that  it  is  not  appropriate  for  tire  ministers  of  religion,  and  for  ecclesiastical  bodies  to  inter- 
meddle with  it.  This  plea,  however,  might  have  been  urged  with  much  more  force  among  the 
Hebrews.  Their  constitution  was,  what  ours  is  not,  of  divine  appointment,  and  it  would  have 
been  easy  for  a  friend  of  slavery  to  say  that  the  prophets  were  interfering  with  what  was  sanctioned 
by  the  laws,  and  with  the  arrangements  which  were  made  for  its  perpetuity  in  the  commonwealth. 
VVhy  would  not  such  an  argument  have  as  much  weight  then  as  it  should  be  allowed  to  have 
now  ? 

(2.)  The  prophet  Isaiah  felt  himself  at  entire  lih«rty  to  exhort  the  people  to  restore  their  slaves 
to  freedom.  He  considered  that  slavery  was  as  prope-  a  subject  for  him  to  discuss  as  any  other. 
He  treated  it  as  entirely  within  his  province,  and  did  not  hesitate  at  all  to  express  his  views  on  it  as 
an  evil,  and  to  demand  that  the  evil  should  cease  in  order  to  an  acceptable  worship  of  God. 

(3.)  He  does  not  speak  of  it  as  a  good  and  desirable  institution,  or  as  contributing  to  the  welfare 
of  the  community.  It  is,  in  his  view,  a  hard  and  oppressi.e  system;  a  system  which  should  be 
abandoned  if  men  would  render  acceptable  servioe  to  God.  There  is  no  apology  made  for  it;  no 
pleading  for  it  as  a  desirable  system  ;  no  attempt  made  to  show  that  it  is  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  the  land  and  with  the  laws  of  God.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  imagine  what  would  be 
the  emotions  of  Isaiah  if,  after  he  had  written  this  5Sth  chapter  of  his  prophecies,  it  should  be  re- 
presented that  he  was  the  friend  of  slavery,  or  if  he  were  to  read  some  of  the  vindications  of  the 
system  published  in  this  Christian  land  by  ministers  of  the  gos  »el,  and  by  ecclesiastical  bodies,  or 
should  hear  the  sentiments  uttered  in  debate  in  Synods,  Assemblies,  Conferences,  and  Con- 
ventions. 

(4.)  It  may  be  inferred  from  the  exposition  given  that  Isaiah  did  not  suppose  that  slavery  was  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Mosai;  institutions,  or  that  those  institutions  were  designed  to  per- 
petuate t.  His  treatment  of  it  is  just  such  as  would  be  natural  on  the  supposition  that  the  Mosaic 
institutions  were  so  made  that,  while  it  was  for  a  while  tolerated — just  as  polygamy  and  divorce 
were — yet  that  it  was  the  tendency  and  design  of  the  Mosaic  system  ultimately  to  remove  the  evil 
entirely,  and  to  make  the  Hebrews  throughout  a  free  people,  and  that  it  was  therefore  proper  for 
him  as  a  prophet  to  enjoin  on  them  the  duty  of  letting  all  the  oppressed  go  free.  It  may  be  added, 
that  if  this  was  proper  in  the  time  of  Isaiah,  it  cannot  be  less  proper  under  the  light  of  the  gospel 
and  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

V.  From  the  closing  portion  of  this  chapter  (vs.  13,  14),  we  may  derive  the  following  important 
fetfereaces  respecting  the  Sabbath : 
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{!.)  It  ii  »o  Lt  of  peinetud  ob.Lration.  Tiie  whole  chapter  occurs  in  the  midst  of  statement; 
that  lehite  to  the  times  of  t!ie  Messiah.  There  is  no  intimation  tliat  the  Sabbath  was  to  be  abol- 
ished, but  it  is  fairly  implied  that  its  observance  was  to  be  attended  with  most  happy  results  in  thosd 
future  times.  At  all  events  Isaiah  regarded  it  as  of  binding  obligation,  and  felt  that  its  proper  oh 
servance  was  identified  with  the  national  welfare. 

(2.)  We  may  see  the  manner  iu  which  the  Sabbath  is  to  be  observed.  In  no  place  in  the  Bible 
there  a  mure  full  account  of  the  proper  mode  of  keeping  that  holy  day.  We  are  to  refrain  from 
•Uinary  travelling  and  employments  ;  we  are  not  to  engage  in  doing  our  own  pleasure  ;  we  are  to 
egard  it  with  delight,  and  to  esteem  it  a  day  worthy  to  be  honoured  ;  and  we  are  t  >  shew  respect 
.o  it  by  not  performing  our  own  ordinary  works,  or  pursuing  pleasures,  or  engaging  in  thecomm.n 
topics  of  conversation.  In  this  description  there  occurs  nothing  of  peculiar  Jewish  ceremony,  and 
nothing  which  indicates  that  it  is  not  to  be  observed  in  this  manner  at  all  times.  Under  the  gospel 
assuredly,  it  is  as  proper  to  celebrate  the  Sabbath  in  this  way  as  it  was  in  the  times  of  Isaiah,  ami 
God  doubtless  intended  that  it  should  be  perpetually  observed  in  this  manner. 

(3.)  Important  benefits  result  from  the  right  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  In  the  passage  beforo 
as  these  are  said  to  be,  that  they  who  thus  observed  it  would  find  pleasure  in  JEHOVAH,  nnd 
would  be  signally  prospered  and  be  safe.  But  those  benefits  are  by  no  means  confined  to  the  Jewish 
people.  It  is  as  true  now  as  it  was  then,  that  they  who  observe  tl>e  Sabbath  in  a  proper  manner 
find  happiness  in  the  Lord — in  His  existence,  perfections,  promises,  law,  and  in  communion  with 
him- -which  is  to  be  found  nowhere  else.  Of  this  fact  there  are  abundant  witnesses  now  iu  every 
Christian  church,  and  they  will  continue  to  be  multiplied  in  every  coming  age.  And  it  is  as  true 
that  the  proper  observance  of  the  Sabbath  contributes  to  the  prosperity  and  safety  of  a  nation  now 
as  it  ever  did  among  the  Jewish  people.  It  is  not  merely  from  the  fact  that  God  promises  to  bless 
the  people  who  keep  his  holy  day — though  this  is  of  more  value  to  a  nation  than  all  its  armies  and 
fleets  ;  but  it  is,  that  there  is  in  the  institution  itself  much  that  tends  to  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  a 
country.  It  is  a  time  when  worldliness  is  broken  in  upon  by  a  periodical  season  of  rest,  and  when  the 
thoughts  are  lelt  free  to  contemplate  higher  and  purer  objects.  It  is  a  time  when  more  instruction  is 
imparted  on  moral  and  religious  subjects  than  on  all  the  other  days  of  the  week  put  together.  The 
public  worship  of  God  tends  to  enlarge  the  intellect,  and  purify  the  heart.  No  institution  has  ever 
been  originated  that  has  contributed  so  much  to  elevate  the  common  mind  ;  to  diffuse  order,  peace, 
neatness,  decency  among  men,  and  thus  to  perpetuate  and  extend  all  that  is  valuable  in  society,  as 
the  Sabbath.  Any  one  may  be  convinced  of  this  who  will  be  at  the  pains  to  compare  a  neighbour- 
hood, a  village,  or  a  city  where  the  Sabbath  is  not  observed  with  one  where  it  is  ;  and  the  difference 
will  convince  him  at  once  that  society  owes  more  to  the  Sabbath  than  to  any  single  institution  be 
sides,  and  that  in  no  way  possible  can  one  seventh  portion  of  the  time  be  so.well  employed  as  in  the 
manner  contemplated  by  the  Christian  day  of  rest. 

(4.)  S  ciety  will  have  seasons  of  cessation  from  labour,  and  when  they  are  not  made  occasions 
for  the  promotion  of  virtue  they  will  be  for  the  promotion  of  vice.  Thus  among  the  Romans  an 
annual  Saturnalia  was  granted*  to  all,  as  a  season  of  relaxation  from  toil  and  even  from  the  re- 
straints of  morality,  besides  many  other  days  of  periodical  rest  from  labour.  Extensively  among 
heathen  nations  also  the  seventh  day  of  the  week,  or  a  seventh  portion  of  the  time  has  been  devoted 
to  such  relaxation.  Thus  Ilesiod  says,  kjtfdouov  \cpov  /j/^ao — the  seventh  day  is  holy.  Homer  and 
Callimachus  give  it  the  same  title.  Philo  says  of  the  seventh  day,  Koprij  yap  ov  uiag  noXcus  n 
^o>p.M?  zciTiv  aWa  tdv  ttuvtos — it  is  a  feast,  not  of  one  city  or  one  country  only,  but  of  all.  Jo- 
Eephus  (Adversus  Appionem  ii.)  says — "  that  there  is  no  city  however  barbarous  where  the  custom  of 
observing  the  seventh  day  which  prevails  among  the  Jews  is  not  also  observed."  Theophilus  of 
Antioch  (Lib.  ii.)  says  :  "  Concerning  the  seventh  day  which  all  men  celebrate."  Eusebius  says  : 
"  Almost  all  the  philosophers  and  poets  acknowledge  the  seventh  day  as  holy."  See  Grotius,  de 
Veritate,  Lib.  i.  §  xvi.  It  is  evident  that  this  custom  did  net  originate  by  chance,  nor  was  it  kept  up 
by  chance.  It  must  have  been  originated  by  far  spreading  tradition,  and  must  have  been  observed 
either  because  the  day  was  esteemed  to  be  holy,  or  because  it  was  found  to  be  convenient  or  advan- 
tageous to  observe  such  a  periodical  season  of  rest.  In  accordance  with  this  feeling,  even  the  French 
nation  during  the  Revolution,  while  they  abolished  the  Christian  Sabbath,  felt  so  deeply  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  periodical  rest  from  labour  that  they  appointed  the  decade — or  one  day  in  ten  to  be  ob- 
served as  a  day  of  relaxation  and  amusement.  Whatever,  therefore,  may  have  been  the  origin  of 
the  Sabbath,  and  whatever  may  be  the  views  which  may  be  entertained  of  its  sacredness,  it  is  now 
reduced  to  a  moral  certainty  that  men  will  have  a  periodical  season  of  cessation  from  labour.  The 
only  question  is,  in  what  way  shall  it  be  observed  ?  Shall  it  be  devoted  to  amusement,  pleasure, 
and  vice  ;  or  shall  it  be  employed  in  the  ways  of  intelligence,  virtue,  and  religion?  It  is  evident 
that  such  a  periodical  relaxation  may  be  made  the  occasion  of  immense  good  to  any  community  ;— 
Bnd  it  is  no*,  less  evident  that  it  may  be  the  occasion  of  extending  far  the  evils  of  intemperance,  pro- 
faneness,  licentiousness  and  crime.  It  is  vain  to  attempt  to  blot  out  wholly  the  observance  of  th« 
Christian  »3abbath  ;  and  since  it  will  and  must  be  observed  as  a  day  of  cessation  from  toil,  all  that 
remains  is  for  society  to  avail  itself  of  the  advantages  which  may  be  derived  from  its  proper  ob- 
servance, and  to  make  it  the  handmaid  of  temperance,  intelligence,  social  order,  aud  pure  religion. 

(5.)  It  is  deeply,  therefore,  to  be  regretted  that  this  sacred  institution  has  been  and  is  so  widely 
abused  in  Christian  lands.  As  it  is,  it  is  extensively  a  day  of  feasting,  amusement,  dissipation,  and 
revelry.  And  while  its  observance  is,  more  decidedly  than  any  thing  else,  the  mcuis  of  perpetuating 
virtue  and  religion  on  earth,  it  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  is  the  occas.-on  of  more  intem- 
perance, vice,  and  crime  than  all  the  other  days  of  the  week  put  together.  This  is  particularly  the 
ease  in  our  large  cities  and  towns.  A  community  cannot  be  disbanded  from  the  restraints  of  laboul 
>ce  seventh  part  of  the  time  without  manifest  evil,  unless  there  are  salutary  checks  and  restraint* 
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The  merchant  cannot,  safely  close  his  counting-room  ;  the  clerk  ar  1  apprentice  cannot  sa'ely  bedis 
charged  ;  the  common  labourer  cannot  safely  be  dismissed  from  toil,  unless  there  is  something  thai 
shall  :>e  adapted  on  that  day  to  enlarge  the  understanding,  elevate  the  morals,  and  purify  the  heart. 
The  welfare  of  the  community  demands  that ;  and  nowhere  more  than  in  this  country.  Who  caa 
doubt  that  a  proper  observance  of  the  holy  Sabbath  would  contribute  to  the  prosperity  of  this  na 
aon  1  Who  can  doubt  that  the  worship  of  God  ;  the  cultivation  of  the  heart ;  the  contemplation 
of  moral  and  religious  truth  ;  and  the  active  duties  of  benevolence,  would  contribute  moro  to  tha 
welfare  of  the  nation  than  to  devote  the  day  to  idleness,  amusement,  dissipation,  and  sin  ? 

(6.)  While  the  friends  of  religion,  therefore,  mourn  over  the  desecration  of  the  Christian  Sabbath, 
xt  them  remember  that  their  example  may  contribute  much  to  secure  a  proper  observance  of  tha. 
day.  On  the  friends  of  the  Redeemer  it  devolves  to  rescue  the  day  from  desecration  ;  and  by  tha 
divine  blessing  it  may  be  done.  The  happiness  of  every  Christian  is  indissolubly  connected  with 
the  proper  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  The  perpetuity  of  the  true  religion,  and  its  extension 
Muoughout  the  earth,  is  identified  with  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  And  every  true  friend  of 
God  the  Saviour,  as  lie  values  his  own  peace,  and  as  he  prizes  the  religion  which  he  professes  to 
love,  is  bound  to  restrain  his  foot  on  the  Sabbath  ;  to  cease  to  find  his  own  pleasure  and  to  speak  his 
own  words  on  that  holy  day  ;  and  to  show  that  the  Sabbath  is  to  him  a  delight,  and  that  he  esteems 
it  as  a  day  to  be  honoured  and  to  be  loved. 


CHAPTER  LIX. 

ANALYSIS. 

This  chapter  is  closely  connected  in  sense  with  the  preceding,  and  is  designed  to  illustrate  the 
same  general  sentiment- that  the  reason  why  the  religious  services  of  the  nation  were  not  accepted, 
and  the  nation  delivered  from  calamity,  was  their  hypocrisy  and  their  other  sins.  The  previous  chap- 
ter contained  a  bold  and  energetic  reproof  of  their  expectation  of  the  divine  favour  when  they  were 
observing  only  external  rites  without  repentance,  and  even  when  they  continued  to  practice  oppres- 
sion and  cruelty.  This  beautiful  chapter  states  more  in  detail  their  sins  and  the  consequences  of  their 
transgressions.  The  following  arrangement  of  the  i  arts  of  the  chapter,  will  show  its  design  and 
scope  at  a  single  view. 

I.  It  was  not  because  JEHOVAH  was  unable  to  save  them  that  they  were  exposed  to  such  judg- 
ments, and  visited  with  such  calamities,  ver.  1.  They  were,  therefore,  not  to  blame  him.  This 
general  principle  is  stated  in  order  to  prevent  what  commonly  occurs  when  men  sutler  much— a  dis- 
position to  throw  the  blame  on  God. 

II.  It  was  for  their  sins  that  they  were  exposed  to  these  judgments,  vs.  2—8.  The  prophet  pro- 
ceeds to  specify  those  sins  in  detail  with  a  view  to  bring  them  to  conviction  and  to  repentance. 

(a)  The  general  principle  is  stated  that  it  was  their  sins  alone  which  had  separated  between  them 
and  God,  ver.  2. 

(b)  Their  hands  were  defiled  with  blood,  ver.  3,  first  part, 
(e)  Their  lips  had  spoken  falsehood,  ver.  3,  last  part. 

id)  There  was  no  justice  among  them,  ver.  4,  part  first. 

(e)  Their  plans  were  mischievous,  ver.  4,  second  part. 

(f)  Their  actions  were  like  the  egg  of  the  cockatrice— hateful  and  destructive  as  that  egg  when 
hatched,  ver.  5. 

(g)  Their  toorks  were  like  the  web  of  a  spider  which  could  never  be  a  covering  of  righteousness, 
ver.  6. 

(h)  Their  feet  run  to  evil,  ver.  7,  part  first. 

(?)   Their  thoughts  were  evil.  ver.  7,  second  part. 

(./)  They  were  strangers  to  the  way  of  peace,  ver.  8. 

III.  After  this  statement  of  the  prevalent  sins  of  the  nation,  the  prophet  introduces  the  people  aa 
making  confession  that  it  was  for  these  and  similar  sins  that  they  were  exposed  to  the  divine  dis- 
pleasure. Identifying  himself  with  the  people,  he  enumerates  the  calamities  to  which  they  were 
exposed  as  a  consequence  of  the  sins  which  prevailed,  vs.  9—14.  They  were  in  darkness;  they 
waited  in  vain  for  light ;  they  stumbled  at  noon-day  ;  they  vented  their  sorrows  like  the  roaring  of 
bearu  or  the  plaintive  cry  of  the  dove,  but  all  in  vain. 

IV.  JEHOVAH  is  represented  as  seeing  this  state  of  deep  guilt— a  state  where  there  was  deep 
conviction  of  that  guilt,  and  a  readiness  to  make  confession— and  as  wondering  that  there  was  no 
intercessor,  and  as  himself  interposing  to  bring  deliverance  and  salvation,  vs.  15—18.  The  character- 
istics of  him  who  should  come  to  accomplish  these  purposes,  were  righteousness,  salvation,  ven- 
geance and  zeal,  ver.  17.  He  would  come  to  take  recompense  on  his  foes,  and  to  reward  the  wicked 
according  to  their  deeds,  ver.  18. 

V.  The  effect  of  this  would  be  that  the  name  of  JEHOVAH  would  be  feared  from  the  risirg  to  the 
setting  sun.  JEHOVAH  would  erect  a  barrier  against  the  enemy  when  he  should  come  in  like  a 
Good ;  and  the  Redeemer  would  come  to  Zion  to  effect  deliverance  for  those  wno  should  truly  re- 
r>ertt.  vs.  19,  20. 

VI.  A  covenant  would  be  established  between  God  and  those  vho  would  turn  away  from  trans- 
gressions, ver.  21.  The  nature  of  that  covenant  was,  that  its  blessings  would  be  perpetual.  Tha 
tpirit  which  God  would  give,  and  the  words  which  he  would  put  into  their  mouths,  would  abide  with 
them  and  their  posterity  for  ever, 

"  As  this  chapter,"  says  Lowth,  "  is  remarkable  for  the  beauty,  strength,  and  variety  of  the  imago* 
with  which  it  abounds  ;  so  it  is  peculitrly  distinguished  by  the  eloquence  sif'the  ccrapos  (ion,  and  fAe 
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exact  construction  of  the  sentences.  From  the  first  verse  to  the  two  Inst  it  falls  regularly  nto  stanza* 
of  four  lines."  This  poetical  form  of  the  chapter  must  be  apparent  to  the  sli^htestohservation  of  th* 
reader;  and  there  is  perhaps  no  instance  of  more  regular  construction  of  tl.e  various  members  and 
parts  of  a  composit.on  in  the  writings  o;  the  Hebrews. 

The  chapter  has  evidently  a  primary  reference  to  the  character  of  the  nation  in  the  times  of  lsniah. 
The  deep  depravity  which  is  described  :s  sucti  as  existed  in  the  times  of  Maoasseh  ;  and  one  object 
of  the  prophet  was  manifestly  to  bring  them  to  conviction  lor  iheirsins  ;  and  to  show  them  why  they 
were  suffering,  or  about  to  sutler,  from  the  expressions  of  the  divine  displeasure.  But  the  chapter 
evidently  also  looks  tbrward  to  future  timts.  and  the  close  of  it  refers  so  manifestly  to  the  times  of 
the  Messiah  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  apply  it  to  him. 


1  Behold,  the  Lord's  hand  is 
not  shortened,  that  it  cannot  save ; 
neither  his  ear  heavy,  that  it 
cannot  hear ; 

2  But  your  iniquities  have  se- 
parated between  you  and  your 
God,  and  your  sins  have  5hidhis 

5  or,  made  him  hide. 

1.  Behold,  the  Lord's  hand  is  not 
shortened.  On  the  meaning  of  this 
phrase,  see  Notes  on  ch.  1.  2.  IT  Nei- 
ther his  ear  heavy,  that  it  cannot  hear. 
On  the  meaning  of  this  phrase  see  Notes 
ch.  vi.  10. 

2.  But  your  iniquities.  That  is,  the 
sins  which  the  prophet  had  specified  in 
the  previous  chapter,  and  which  he  pro- 
ceeds further  to  specify  in  this.  IT  Have 
separated.  The  word  here  used,  '"32, 
conveys  the  idea  of  division,  usually  by 
a  curtain  or  a  wall.  Ex.  xxvi.  33,  xlii. 
26.  Thus  the  "firmament"  (^P"? 
expanse)  is  said  to  have  divided  or 
separated,  i^l^Ta,  the  waters  from  the 
waters.  Gen.  i.  6.  The  idea  here  is, 
that  their  sins  were  like  a  partition  be- 
tween them  and  God  so  that  there  was 
no  intercourse  between  them  and  him. 
IT  And  your  sins  have  hid  his  face  from 
you.  Marg.  "  made  him  hide."  The 
Hebrew  word  here  is  in  Hiphil,  mean- 
ing '  to  cause  to  hide.'  Kimchi  and 
Aben  Ezra  understand  it  as  causing 
him  to  hide  his  face  ;  Vitringa  as  hiding 
his  face.  The  metaphor,  says  Vitringa, 
is  not  taken  from  a  man  who  turns 
away  his  face  from  one  because  he  does 
not  choose  to  attend  to  what  is  said, 
but  from  something  which  comes  be- 
tween two  persons,  like  a  dense  cloud, 
which  hides  one  from  the  other.  And, 
according  to  this,  the  idea  is,  that  their 
tins  had  visen  up  like  a  thick,  dark  cloud 


face  from  you,  that  he  will  noi 
hear. 

3  For  yyour  hands  are  defiled 
with  blood,  and  your  fingers  with 
iniquity  ;  your  lips  have  spoken 
lies,  your  tongue  hath  muttered 
perverseness. 

y  ch.  1. 15. 

between  them  and  God,  so  that  they 
had  no  clear  view  of  him,  and  no  inter- 
course with  him — as  a  cloud  hides  the 
face  of  the  sun  from  us.  A  similar  idea 
occurs  in  Lam.  iii.  44  : 

Thou  hast  covered  thyself  with  a  cloud. 
That  our  prayers  should  not  pass  through. 

But  it  seems  to  me  more  probable  tha 
the  Hiphil  signification  of  the  verb  is 
here  to  be  retained,  and  that  the  idea  is, 
that  their  sins  had  caused  Jehovah  to 
hide  or  turn  away  his  face  from  their 
prayers  from  an  unwillingness  to  hear 
them  when  they  were  so  deeply  im- 
mersed in  sin.  Thus  the  LXX  :  "  On 
account  of  your  sins  he  has  turned  away 
his    face — aniarpi^je    to    irpooumov — from 

you  so  that  he  will  not  have  mercy" — 
rov  fjtr)  i\£tj<rat.  It  is  universally  true  that 
indulgence  in  sin  causes  God  to  turn 
away  his  face,  and  to  withhold  mercy 
and  compassion.  He  cannot  pardon 
those  who  indulge  in  transgression,  and 
who  are  unwilling  to  abandon  the  ways 
of  sin.     Comp.  Notes  on  ch.  i.  15. 

3.  For  your  hands  are  defiled  with 
blood.  The  prophet  proceeds  here  more 
particularly  to  specify  the  sins  of  which 
they  were  guilty ;  and  in  order  to  show 
the  extent  and  depth  of  their  depravity 
he  specifies  the  various  members  of  the 
body — the  hands,  the  fingers,  the  lips, 
the  tongue,  the  feet,  as  the  agents  by 
which  men  commit  iniquity.  See  a  sim- 
ilar argument  on  the  subject  of  d^prpvi 
ty  in  Rom.  iii.   13-15,  whtre  "  Dart  </ 
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4  None  ca.leth  fc r  justice,  : : r 
any  pleadeth  for  truth  :  they  tiust 
/n  vanity,  and  speak  lies ;  they 
conceive  mischief,  and  bring  forth 
iniquity. 

6  or.  adders. 
1  or,  sprinkled,  is  as  if  tlwre  brake  out  a  viper. 

the  description  which  the  prophet  here 
gives  is  quoted  by  Paul  and  applied  to 
the  Jews  in  his  own  time.  The  phrase 
"  your  hands  are  denied  with  blood," 
means  with  the  blood  of  the  innocent ; 
that  is,  they  were  guilty  of  murder,  op- 
pression, and  cruelty.  See  a  similar 
statement  in  ch.  i.  15,  where  the  phrase 
".  your  hands  are  full  of  blood,"  occurs. 

The  word  here  rendered  "  defiled,"  ?X3, 
means  commonly  to  redeem,  to  ransom  ; 
then  to  avenge,  or  to  demand  and  inflict 
punishment  for  bloodshed.  In  the  sense 
of  defiling  it  occurs  only  in  the  later  He- 
brew writers — perhaps  used  in  this  sense 
because  those  who  were  avengers  be- 
came covered,  i.  e.  defiled  with  blood. 
If  And  your  fingers  with  iniquity.  The 
fingers  in  the  Scriptures  are  represented 
as  the  agents  by  which  any  purpose  is 
executed.  Isa.  ii.  8,  "  Which  their  own 
fingers  have  made."  Comp.  ch.  xvii.  8. 
Some  have  supposed  that  the  phrase 
here  used  means  the  same  as  the  pre- 
ceding, that  they  were  guilty  of  murder 
and  cruelty.  But  it  seems  more  proba- 
ble that  the  idea  suggested  by  Grotius  is 
the  true  sense,  that  it  means  that  they 
were  guilty  of  rapine  and  theft.  The 
fingers  are  the  instruments  by  which 
theft — especially  the  lighter  and  more 
del'cate  kinds  of  theft — is  executed. 
Thus  we  use  the  word  "  light-fingered" 
to  denote  any  one  who  is  dexterous  in 
taking  and  conveying  away  any  thing, 
or  any  one  who  is  addicted  to  petty 
thefts.  IT  Your  lips  have  spoken  lies. 
The  nation  is  false,  and  no  confidence 
can  be  reposed  in  the  declarations  which 
are  made.  IT  Your  tongue  hath  mut- 
tered. On  the  word  rendered  muttered, 
nil!,  see  Notes  on  ch.  viii.  19.  Proba- 
bly there  is  included  in  the  word  here, 
the  idea  that  they  not  only  spoke  evil, 
but  that  they  did  it  with  a  murmuring, 
discontented  or  malicious  spirit.  It  may 


5  They  hatch  6  cockatrice's 
eggs,  and  weave  the  spider's  web. 
he  thateateth  of  their  eggs  dieth, 
and  that  which  is  crushed  7break« 
eth  out  into  a  viper/ 

C  Matt.  3.  7.    12.  34. 

also  mean  that  they  calumniated  tht 
government  of  God,  and  complained  of 
hi*  laws ;  or  it  may  mean,  as  Grotius 
supposes,  that  they  calumniated  others 
— that  is,  that  slander  abounded  among 
them.  IT  Ferverseness.  Heb.  evil— 
n?*? — the  word  from  which  our  word 

evil  is  derived. 

4.  None  calleth  for  justice.  Or  ra- 
ther, there  is  no  one  who  brings  a  suit 
with  justice  ;  no  one  who  goes  into 
court  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  justice. 
There  is  a  love  of  litigation  ;  a  desir* 
to  take  all  the  advantage  which  the  lav* 
ean  give  ;  a  desire  to  appeal  to  the  law 
not  for  the  sake  of  having  strict  justice 
done,  but  for  the  sake  of  doing  injury 
to  others,  and  to  take  some  undue  ad- 
vantage. IT  Nor  any  pleadeth  for  truth. 
Or,  no  one  pleadeth  with  truth.  He 
does  not  state  the  cause  as  it  is.  He 
makes  use  of  cunning  and  falsehood  to 
gain  his  cause.  IT  They  trust  in  vanity. 
They  confide  in  quirks  and  evasions 
rather  than  in  the  justice  of  their  cause. 
IT  They  conceive  mischief.  They  form 
plans  of  evil,  and  they  execute  them 
when  they  are  fully  ripe.  Comp.  Job 
xv.  35,  where  the  same  phrase  occurs. 
The  sense  is,  that  they  form  plans  to 
injure  others,  and  that  they  expect  to 
execute  them  by  fraud  and  deceit. 

5.  They  hatch  cockatrice's  eggs. 
Marg.  "  or,  adders."  On  the  meaning 
of  the  word  here  rendered  cockatrice, 
see  Notes  ch.  xi.  8.  Some  poisonous 
serpent  is  intended,  probably  the  adder, 
or  the  serpent  known  among  the  Greeks 
as  the  basilisk,  or  cerastes.  This  figu- 
rative expression  is  designed  to  show 
the  evil  nature  and  tendency  of  their 
works.  They  were  as  if  they  should 
carefully  nourish  the  eggs  of  a  venomous 
serpent.  Instead  of  crushing  them 
with  the  foot  and  destroying  them,  they 
.ook  pains  to  hatch  them,  and  produce 
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6  1  heir  webs  shall  not  become 
garments,  neither  shall  they  cov- 
er themselves  with   their  works : 

a  venomous  race  of  reptiles.  Nothing 
can  more  forcibly  describe  the  wicked 
character  and  plans  of  sinners  than  the 
language  here  used — plans  that  are  as 
pern  cious,  loathsome,  and  hateful  as  the 
poi*  nous  serpents  that  spread  death 
and  rein  and  alarm  every  where.  II  And 
weave  the  spider's  web.  This  phrase, 
in  itself,  may  denote,  as  some  have  un- 
derstood it,  that  they  formed  plans  de- 
signed to  seize  upon  and  destroy  others, 
as  spiders  weave  their  web  for  the  pur- 
pose of  catching  and  destroying  insects. 
But  the  following  verse  shows  that  the 
language  is  used  rather  with  reference 
to  the  tenuity  and  gossamer  character 
of  the  web,  than  with  any  such  design. 
Their  works  were  like  the  web  of  the 
spider.  They  bore  the  same  relation  to 
true  piety  which  the  web  of  the  spider 
did  to  substantial  and  comfortable  rai- 
ment. They  were  vain  and  useless. 
The  word  here  rendered  "  web  "  properly 
denotes  the  cross-threads  in  weaving, 
the  woof  or  filling  ;  and  is  probably  de- 
rived from  a  word  signifying  a  cross- 
beam. See  Rosenmuller  in  loco  ;  also 
Bochart,  Hieroz.  p.  ii.  Lib.  iv.  cap. 
xxiii.  p.  503.  If  He  that  eatct.h  of  their 
eggs  dieth.  That  is,  he  who  partakes 
of  their  counsels,  or  of  the  plans  which 
they  form,  shall  perish.  Calvin  says 
that  the  meaning  is,  that  "  whosoever 
had  any  thing  to  do  with  them  would 
find  them  destructive  and  pestiferous." 
Similar  phrases,  comparing  the  plans  of 
the  wicked  with  the  eggs  and  the  brood 
of  the  serpent,  are  common  in  the  East. 
M  It  is  said,"  says  Roberts,  speaking  of 
India, "  of  the  plans  of  a  decidedly  wick- 
ed and  talented  man, '  That  wretch  !  he 
hatches  serpents'  eggs.'  '  Beware  of  the 
fellow,  his  eggs  are  nearly  hatched.' 
Ah,  my  friend,  touch  not  that  affair, 
meddle  not  with  that  matter  ;  there  is  a 
Berpcnt  in  the  shell.' "  IT  And  that  which 
is  crushed  breakeih  out  into  a  viper. 
On  the  meaning  of  the  word-  here  ren- 
dered "  viper,"  see  Notes  ch.  xxx.  6. 
Marg.   "  or   sprinkled,  is   as  1     there 


their  works  .re  works  of  iniquity, 
and  the  act  of  violence  is  in  their 
hands. 

brake  out  a  viper."  Jerome  renders  rv, 
"  and  which,  if  pierced,  breaks  out  into 
a  basilisk."  The  LXX  render  it,  "  And 
he  who  was  about  to  eat  of  their  eggs, 
having  broken  one  that  was  putrid, 
(avvrpiipas  ovpiov),  found  in  it  a  basilisk 
— tfaaiito-Kov."  The  difference  of  trans- 
lation in  the  text  and  the  margin  of  the 
common  version  has  arisen  from  the 
fact  that  the  translators  supposed  that 
the  word  here  used — rYniT — might  be 
derived  from  «T1T  zar&h  to  sprinkle  or  to 
scatter.  But  it  is  formed  from  the  word 
*^1T  zur,  to  squeeze,  to  press,  to  crush  ; 
and  in  Job  xxxix.  15,  is  applied  to  the 
fact  that  the  ostrich  might  crush  her 
eggs  with  her  foot.  The  sense  here  is, 
that  when  their  plans  were  developed, 
they  would  be  found  to  be  evil  and  per' 
nicious — as  when  an  egg  should  be 
broken  open,  a  venomous  serpent  would 
come  forth.  The  viper,  it  is  true,  brings 
forth  its  young  alive,  or  is  a  viviparous 
animal.  But  Bochart  has  remarked, 
that  though  it  produces  its  young  in  this 
manner,  yet  that  during  the  period  of 
gestation  the  young  are  included  in  eggs 
which  are  broken  at  the  birth. — This  is 
a  very  impressive  illustration  of  the 
character  and  plans  of  the  wicked.  The 
serpents  here  referred  to  are  among  the 
most  venomous  and  destructive  that  are 
known.  And  the  comparison  here  in- 
cludes two  points:  (1.)  That  their  plans 
resembled  the  egg  of  the  serpent.  The 
nature  of  the  egg  cannot  be  easily 
known  by  an  inspection.  It  may  have 
a  strong  resemblance  to  those  which 
would  produce  some  inoffensive  and 
even  useful  animals.  It  is  only  when 
it  is  hatched  that  its  tree  nature  is  fully 
developed.  So  it  is  with  the  plans  oi 
the  wicked.  When  forming,  their  true 
nature  may  no  be  certainly  known,  and 
it  may  not  be  easy  to  determine  their 
real  character  (2.)  Their  plans  when 
developed  are  like  the  poisonous  and 
destructive  production  of  the   serpent'l 
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7  Their  "feet  run  to  evil,  and 
Jiey  make  haste  to  shed  innocent 
blood  :  their  thoughts  arc  thoughts 

a  Rom.  3.  15,  &c. 

egg.     The    true    nature   is   then  seen ; 
and   t  is  ruinous,  pernicious,  and  evil. 

6.  Their  webs  shall  not  become  gar- 
ments. The  spider's  web  is  unfit  for 
clothing  ;  and  the  idea  here  is,  that  their 
works  are  as  unfit  to  secure  salvation 
as  the  attenuated  web  of  a  spider  is  for 
raiment.  The  sense  is,  says  Vitringa, 
that  their  artificial  sophisms  avail  no- 
thing in  producing  true  wisdom,  piety, 
virtue,  and  religion,  or  the  true  right- 
eousness and  salvation  of  men,  but  are 
airy  speculations.  The  works  of  the 
self-righteous  and  the  wicked  ;  their 
vain  formality,  their  false  opinions,  their 
subtle  reasonings,  and  their  traditions, 
are  like  the  web  of  the  spider.  They 
hide  nothing  ;  they  answer  none  of  the 
purposes  of  a  garment  of  salvation. 
The  doctrine  is,  that  men  must  have 
pome  better  righteousness  than  the  thin 
and  gossamer  covering  which  their  own 
empty  forms  and  ceremonies  produce. 
Com.  ch.  lxiv.  6. 

7.  Their  feet  run  to  evil.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  design  of  the  prophet  to 
show  the  eniireness  of  their  depravity, 
he  states  that  all  their  members  were 
employed  in  doing  evil.     In  vs.  3-6,  he 
had   remarked  that  depravity  had  ex- 
tended to  their  hands,  their  fingers,  their 
lips,  and  their  tongue  ;  he   here  states 
that  their  feet  also  were  employed  in 
doing   evil.       Instead    of  treading  the 
paths  of  righteousness,  and  hastening  to 
execute  purposes  of  mercy  and  justice, 
they  were  employed*  in  journeyings  to 
execute  plans  of  iniquity.     The  words 
'*  run  "  and  "  make  haste,"  are  designed 
to  intimate  the  intensity  of  their  purpose 
to  do  wrong.     They  did  not  walk  slow- 
y  ;  they  did  not  even  take  time  to  de- 
iberate  ;  but  such  was  their  desire  of 
f/rong-doing  that  they  hastened  to  exe- 
;ute  their  plans  of  evil.     Men  usually 
walk   slowly  and  with  a  great  deal  of 
leliberation  when   any  good   is  to  be 
{one  ;  they  walk  rapidly,  or  they  run 
y'th  haste  and  alacrity  when  evil  is  to 


lde. 


of  iniquity ;    wasting    and 
struction  are  in  their  paths. 
8    The    way   of    peace   the^ 

1  breaking. 


be  accomplished. — This  passage  is  quot- 
ed by  the  apostle  Paul  (Rom.  lii.  15), 
and  is  applied  to  the  Jews  of  his  own 
time  as  proof  of  the  depraved  character 
of  the  entire  nation.  1  They  make 
haste  to  shed  innocent  blood.  No  one 
can  doubt  that  this  was  the  character  of 
the  nation  in  the  time  of  Manasseh. 
See  Introduction,  §3.  It  is  not  improb- 
able that  the  prophet  refers  to  the  bloody 
and  cruel  reign  of  this  prince.  That  it 
was  also  the  character  of  the  nation 
when  Isaiah  began  to  prophesy  is  appa- 
rent from  ch.  i.  15-21.  IT  Their  thoughts. 
That  is,  their  plans  and  purposes  are 
evil.  It  is  not  merely  that  evil  is  donet 
but  they  intended  that  it  should  be  done. 
They  had  no  plan  for  doing  good  ;  and 
they  were  constantly  laying  plans  for 
evil.  IF  Wasting.  That  is,  violence, 
oppression,  destruction.  It  means  that 
the  government  was  oppressive  and  ty- 
rannical ;  and  that  it  was  the  general 
character  of  the  nation  that  they  were 
regardless  of  the  interests  of  truth  and 
righteousness.  IT  And  destruction. 
Marg.  "  breaking."  The  word  com- 
monly means  breaking  or  breach ;  then 
a  breaking  down,  or  destruction  as  of  a 
kingdom  (Lam.  ii.  11,  iii.  47)  ;  or  of 
individuals,  Isa.  i.  28.  Here  it  means 
that  they  broke  down  or  trampled  on  the 
rights  of  others.  IT  Are  in  their  paths. 
Instead  of  marking  their  ways  by  deeds 
of  benevolence  and  justice,  they  could 
be  tracked  by  cruelty  and  blood.  The 
path  of  the  wicked  through  the  earth 
can  be  seen  usually  by  the  desolations 
which  they  make.  The  path  of  con- 
querors can  be  traced  by  desolated  fields, 
and  smouldering  ruins,  and  forsaken 
dwelling  places,  and  flowing  blood  ;  and 
the  course  of  all  the  wicked  can  be 
traced  by  the  desolations  whi'h  they 
make  in  their  way. 

8.  The  way  of  peace  they  know  not. 
The  phrase  '  way  of  peace '  may  denote 
either  peace  of  conscience,  peace  with 
God,  peace  among  themselves,  or  peac« 
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know  not;  and  there  is  no  ^judg- 
ment in  their  goings  :  they  have 
made  them  crooked  6paths  :  who- 
soever goeth  therein  shall  not 
know  peace. 

9  Therefore  dis  judgment  far 
from  us,  neither  doth  justice  over. 


2  or,  right, 
d  La.  5.  16,  17. 


b  Ps.  125.  5.    Pr.  2«.  19. 
g*  Deut.  28.  29.        i  Am.  8.  9. 


with  their  fellow  men.  Possibly  it  may- 
refer  to  all  these  ;  and  the  sense  will  be, 
that  in  their  whole  lives  they  were 
strangers  to  true  contentment  and  hap- 
piness. From  no  quarter  had  they 
peace,  but  whether  in  relation  to  God, 
to  their  own  consciences,  to  each  other, 
or  to  their  fellow  men,  they  were  in- 
volved in  continual  strife  and  agitation. 
See  Notes  on  ch.  lvii.  20,  21.  V  And 
there  is  no  judgment  in  their  goings. 
Marg.  "  right."  The  sense  is,  that 
there  was  no  justice  in  their  dealings  ; 
there  was  no  disposition  to  do  right. 
They  were  full  of  selfishness,  falsehood, 
oppression,  and  cruelty.  IT  They  have 
made  them  crooked  paths.  A  crooked 
path  is  an  emblem  of  dishonesty,  fraud, 
deceit.  A  straight  path  is  an  emblem 
of  sincerity,  truth,  honesty,  and  upright- 
ness. See  Ps.  cxxv.  5.  Prov.  ii.  15. 
Notes  ch.  xl.  4.  The  idea  is,  that  their 
counsels  and  plans  were  perverse  and 
evil.  We  have  a  similar  expression 
now  when  we  say  of  a  man  that  he  is 
'  straight- for  ward?  meaning  that  he  is 
an  honest  man. 

9.  Therefore  is  judgment  far  from 
us.  This  is  the  confession  of  the  peo- 
ple that  they  were  suffering  not  unjustly 
on  account  of  their  crimes.  The  word 
•judgment'  here  is  evidently  to  be  ta- 
ken in  the  sense  of  vengeance  or  vindi- 
cation. The  idea  is  this,  '  we  are  sub- 
jected to  calamities  and  to  oppressions 
by  our  enemies.  In  our  distresses  we 
cry  unto  God,  but  on  account  of  our 
sins  he  does  not  hear  us,  nor  does  he 
come  to  vindicate  our  cause.'  IT  Nei- 
ther doth  justice  overtake  us.  That  is, 
God  does  not  interpose  to  save  us  from 
our  calamities,  and  to  deliver  us  from 
the  hand  of  our  enemies.  The  word 
tuttict  here  is  not  to  be  regarded  as 


take  us;  we  ?7ait  for  light,  bu* 
behold  obscurity  ;  for  brightness, 
hut  we  walk  in  darkness. 

10  We  ^grope  for  the  wall  like 
the  blind,  and  we  grope,  as  if  we 
had  no  eyes  :  *we  stumble  at 
noon-day  as  in  the  night ;  we  are 
in  desolate  places  as  dead  men. 

used  in  the  sense  that  they  had  a  claim 
on  God,  or  that  they  were  now  suffer- 
ing  unjustly,  but  it  is  used  to  denote  th$ 
attribute  of  justice  in  God ;  and  the  idea 
is,  that  the  just  God,  the  avenger  of 
wrongs,  did  not  come  forth  to  vindicate 
their  cause,  and  to  save  them  :rom  the 
power  of  their  foes.  1T  We  wait  for 
light.  The  idea  here  is,  that  they  anx- 
iously waited  for  returning  prosperity. 
IT  But  behold  obscurity.  Darkness. 
Our  calamities  continue,  and  relief  is 
not  afforded  us.  IT  For  brightness. 
That  is,  for  brightness  or  splendour  like 
the  shining  of  the  sun — an  emblem  of 
happiness  and  prosperity. 

10.  We  grope  for  the  wall  like  the 
blind.  A  blind  man,  not  being  able  to 
see  his  way,  feels  along  by  a  wall,  a 
fence,  or  any  other  object  that  will  guide 
him.  They  were  like  the  blind.  They 
had  no  distinct  views  of  truth,  and  they 
were  endeavouring  to  feel  their  way 
along  as  well  as  they  could.  Probably 
the  prophet  here  alludes  to  the  threat- 
ening made  by  Moses  in  Deut.  xxviii. 
28,  29,  "  And  the  Lord  shall  smite  thee 
with  madness,  and  blindness,  and  aston- 
ishment of  heart  ;  and  thou  shalt  grope 
at  noon-day  as  the  blind  grope th  in 
darkness,  and  thou  shalt  not  prosper  in 
thy  ways."  1T  We  stumble  at  noon-day 
as  in  the  night.  The  idea  here  is,  that 
they  were  in  a  state  of  utter  disorder 
and  confusion.  Obstacles  were  in  their 
way  on  all  hands,  and  they  could  n«> 
more  walk  than  men  could  who  at  noon- 
day found  their  path  filled  with  ob- 
structions. There  was  no  remission, 
no  relaxation  of  their  evil3.  They  were 
continued  at  all  times,  and  they  had  no 
intervals  of  day.  Travellers,  though  at 
night  they  wander  and  fall,  may  look 
for  approaching  day,  and  be  -elieved  bf 
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11   We  roar  all  like  bears,  arid 
*motirn  sore  like  doves :  we  look 


k  Ezek.  7.  16. 


I  Jer.  7.  15. 


the  returning  light.  But  not  so  with 
them.  It  was  all  night.  There  were 
\r>  returning  intervals  of  light,  repose 
md  peace.  Jt  was  as  if  the  sun  was 
;Iotted  out,  and  all  was  one  long,  un- 
nterrupted,  and  gloomy  night.  IT  We 
ire  in  desolate  places.  There  has  been 
treat  variety  in  the  interpretation  of 
his  phrase.  Noyes,  after  Gesenius, 
translates  it,  "  in  the  midst  of  fertile 
fields  we  are  like  the  dead."  One  prin- 
cipal reason  which  Gesenius  gives  for 
this  translation  (Comm.  in  loc.)  is,  that 
this  best  agrees  with  the  sense  of  the 
passage,  and  answers  better  to  the  pre- 
vious member  of  the  sentence,  thus  more 
perfectly  preserving  the  parallelism: 

At  noon-day  we  stumble  as  in  the  night ; 
In  fertile  fields  we  are  like  the  dead. 

Thus  the  idea  would  be,  that  even  when 
all  seemed  like  noon-day  they  were  as 
in  the  night  ;  and  that  though  they  were 
in  places  that  seemed  luxuriant,  they 
were  like  the  wandering  spirits  of  the 
dead.  Jerome  renders  it,  in  caliginosis 
quasi  mortui.  The  LXX,  '  They  fall 
at  mid-day  as  at  midnight ; — they  groan 
as  the  dying' — cjj  AirooQvf)<TKovTEs  crtvd- 
\ovoiv.  The  Syriac  follows  this,  '  We 
groan  as  those  who  are  near  to  death.' 
The  Chaldee  renders  it, *  It  is  closed  (i. 
e.  the  way)  before  us  as  the  sepulchre  is 
closed  upon  the  dead  ;'  that  is,  we  are 
enclosed  on  every  side  by  calamity  and 
trial  as  the  dead  are  in  their  graves. 
The  derivation   of  the   Hebrew  word 

£1273^ ^  is  uncertain,  and  this  uncer- 
tainty has  given  rise  to  the  variety  of 
interpretation.  Some  regard  it  as  de- 
rived from  EEttj  shamdm,  to  be  laid 
waste,  to  be  desolate  ;  and  others  from 
"P?*?  shaman,  to  be,  or  become  fat. 
The  word  E^STStfJ  shemannim,  in  the 
sense  of  fatness,  i.  e.  fat  and  fertile 
fields,  occurs  in  Gen.  xxvii.  28,39  ;  and 
this  is  probably  the  sense  here.  Accord- 
ing to  this,  the  idea  is,  we  are  in  fertile 
fields  like  the  dead.  Though  surround- 
ed by  lands  that  are  adapted  to  produce 


%r  judgment,  but  there  is  none  ; 
for  salvation,  but  it  is  far  from 


us. 


abundance,  yet  we  are  cut  off  from  th* 
enjoyment  of  them  like  the  dead.  Such 
is  the  disturbed  state  of  public  affairs  ; 
and  such  the  weight  of  the  divine  iuda- 
ments,  that  we  have  no  participation  in 
these  blessings  and  comforts.  The  idea 
which,  I  suppose,  the  prophet  means  to 
present  is,  that  the  land  was  fitted  to 
produce  abundance,  but  that  such  was 
the  pressure  of  the  public  calamity  that 
all  this  now  availed  them  nothing,  and 
they  were  like  the  dead  who  are  sepa- 
rated from  all  enjoyments.  The  origi- 
nal reference  here  was  to  the  Jews  suf- 
fering for  their  sins,  whether  regarded 
as  in  Palestine  under  their  heavy  judg- 
ments, or  as  in  Babylon — where  all  waa 
higttf  and  gloom.  But  the  language 
h';rs  is  strikingly  descriptive  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  world  at  large.  Sinners  at 
noon-day  grope  and  stumble  as  in  the 
night.  In  a  world  that  is  full  of  tire 
light  of  divine  truth  as  it  beams  from 
the  works  and  the  word  of  God,  they 
are  in  deep  darkness.  They  feel  their 
way  as  blind  men  do  along  a  wall,  and 
not  a  ray  of  light  penetrates  the  dark- 
ness of  their  minds.  And  in  a  world 
full  of  fertility — rich  and  abundant  and 
overflowing  in  its  bounties,  they  are  still 
like  "  the  dead."  True  comfort  and 
peace  they  have  not ;  and  they  seem  to 
wander  as  in  the  darkness  of  night,  far 
from  peace,  from  comfort,  and  from 
God. 

11.  We  roar  all  like  bears.  This  is 
designed  still  further  to  describe  the 
heavy  judgments  which  had  come  upon 
them  for  their  sins.  The  word  here 
rendered  "  roar"  (from  Jrori  haina  like 

T     T 

Eng.  to  hum,  Germ,  hummen,  epoken 
of  bees)  is  applied  to  any  murmuring, 
or  confused  noise  or  sound.  It  some- 
times means  to  snarl  as  a  dog  (Ps.  lix. 
7,  15)  ;  to  coo  as  a  dove  (Ezek.  vii.  16) ; 
it  is  also  applied  to  waves  that  roar  (Ps. 
xlvi.  4,  Isa.  li.  15)  ;  to  a  crowd  or  tu- 
multuous assemblage  (Ps.  xlvi.  7) ; — an4 
to  music,  Isa.  xvi.  11,  Jer.  xlviii.  36, 
Here  it  is  applied  to  the  low  growl  o 
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12  For  "our  transgressions  are 
multiplied  before  thee,  and  our 
sins  testify  against  us  :  for  our 
transgressions  are  with  us  ;  and 
as  for  our  iniquities,  we  know 
them: 

13  In  transgressing  and  lying 
'against  the  Lord,  and  departing 

n  Dan.  9.  5,  &c. 
q  ch.  48.  8.    Jer.  2.  19—21.        r  Matt.  12.  34. 

groan  of  a  bear.  Bochart  (Hieroz.  Lib. 
i.  P.  1,  L.  iii.  c.  9)  says,  that  a  bear 
produces  a  melancholy  sound ;  and 
Horace  speaks  of  its  low  groan: 

Nee  vespertinus  circumgemit  ursus  ovile. 

Epod.  Lib.  xvi.  51. 

Here  it  is  emblematic  of  mourning,  and 
is  designed  to  denote  that  they  were 
Buffering  under  heavy  and  long  contin- 
ued calamity.  Or,  according  to  Gese- 
nius  (Commen.  in  loc),  it  refers  to  a 
bear  which  is  hungry,  and  which  growls 
impatient  for  food,  and  refers  here  to 
the  complaining,  dissatisfaction,  and 
murmuring  of  the  people,  because  God 
did  not  come  to  vindicate  and  relieve 
them.  IF  And  mourn  sore  like  doves. 
The  cooing  of  the  dove — a  plaintive 
sound — is  often  used  to  denote  grief. 
See  Ezek.  vii.  16.  Comp.  Notes  on  ch. 
xxxviii.  14.  1T  We  look  for  judgment, 
&c.     See  Notes  on  ver.  9. 

12.  Our  sins  testify  against  us. 
Heb.  '  answer  against  us.'  The  idea  is, 
that  their  past  lives  had  been  so  depraved 
that  they  became  witnesses  against 
them.  Comp.  Notes  ch.  iii.  9.  IT  We 
knoio  them.  We  recognize  them  as 
our  sins,  and  we  cannot  conceal  from 
ourselves  the  fact  that  we  are  transgress- 
ors. 

13.  In  transgressing.  That  is,  we 
have  been  guilty  of  this  as  a  continuous 
act.  IT  And  lying  against  the  Lord. 
We  have  proved  false  to  Jehovah. 
Though  we  have  been  professedly  his 
people,  yet  we  have  been  secretly  at- 
tached to  idols,  and  have  in  our  hearts 
been  devoted  to  the  service  of  false  gods. 
f  And  departing  away  from  our  God. 
By  the  worship  of  idols,  and  by  the  vio- 
lation of  his  law.  T  Speaking  oppression 
+ad  revolt.     For mug  plan3  to  see  how 


away  from  our  God,  speaking 
oppression  and  re  Polt,  conceiving 
and  uttering  from  the  rhearf 
words  of  falsehood. 

14  And  judgment  is  turned 
away  backward,  and  justice 
standeth  afar  off:  for  truth  is 
fallen  in  the  street,  and  equity 
cannot  enter. 

we  might  best  take  advantage  of  the 
poor  and  the  defenceless,  and  to  mature 
our  plans  of  revolt  against  God. 
IT  Conceiving  and  uttering  from  thi 
heart.  See  Notes  ver.  4.  The  idea  is, 
that  they  had  formed  in  the  j  hearts 
schemes  of  deception,  and  that  in  their 
conversation  and  their  lives  they  had 
given  utterance  to  them. — All  this  ia 
the  language  of  genuine  contrition, 
where  there  is  a  consciousness  of  deep 
guilt  in  the  sight  of  God.  There  is  an 
overpowering  sense  of  the  evil  of  sin, 
and  a  willingness  to  make  the  most  full 
and  ample  acknowledgment,  however 
mortifying  it  may  be,  of  the  errors  and 
follies  of  the  life. 

14.  And  judgment  is  turned  away 
backward.  The  word  "judgment"  ia 
not  used  as  in  ver.  9,  to  denote  the  di- 
vine interposition  to  avenge  and  deliver 
them,  but  it  is  used  in  the  sense  of  justice, 
or  just  decisions  between  man  and  man. 
The  verse  contains  a  further  confession 
of  the  evil  of  their  course  of  life,  and 
among  other  things  they  acknowledged 
that  they  had  been  unjust  in  their  legal 
decisions.  They  had  been  influenced 
by  partiality  and  by  bribes ;  they  had 
condemned  the  innocent,  they  had  ac- 
quitted the  guilty.  Judgment  had  thus 
been  turned  back  by  their  sins  when  it 
seemed  to  be  approaching  and  entering 
the  city.  IF  And  justice  standeth  afar 
off.  This  is  a  beautiful  figure.  Justice 
is  represented  as  standing  at  a  distance 
from  the  city.  Deterred  by  their  sins, 
it  would  not  erter.  They  prevented 
its  approach,  and  it  was  unknown  among 
them,  t  For  tiuth  is  fallen  in  the 
street.  Or  rather  perhaps  in  the  gate — 
the  place  where  justice  was  administer- 
ed.    The  language  here  is  all  taken 
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15  Yea,  truth  falleth  ;  and  he 
that  departeth  from  evil  5maketh 


5  or,  is  acrounted  mad. 
6  was  evil  in  his  eyes. 


from  courts  of  justice,  and  the  idea  is, 
that  there  was  no  justice  in  their  de- 
risions, but  that  their  courts  were  un- 
principled and  corrupt.  IT  And  equity 
cannot  enter.  It  stood  at  a  distance, 
and  the  impenetrable  mass  of  guilt  effec- 
tually prevented  its  approach  to  the  capi- 
tal. 

15.  Yea,  truth  faileth.     That  is,  it 
is  not  to  be  found,  it  is  wanting.     The 

word  here  used  (from  T73>)  means  to 

-  T 

be  left,  to  remain  (2  Sam.  xvii.  22)  ; 
then  to  be  wanting  or  lacking.  1  Sam. 
xxx.  19.  Isa.  xl.  26.  Here  it  means 
that  truth  had  no  existence  there.  1F  And 
he  that  departeth  from  evil  maketh  him- 
self a  prey.  Marg.  "  is  accounted  mad." 
Noyes  renders  this,  "  and  he  that  de- 
parteth from  evil  is  plundered."  Gro- 
tius  renders  it,  "  the  innocent  man  lies 
open  to  injury  from  all."  The  LXX, 
"  they  took  away  the  mind  from  under- 
standing ;"  or  "  they  substituted  opinion 
in  the  place  of  knowledge."  Thomp- 
son's Trans.  The  phrase,  "  he  that,  de- 
parteth from  evil,"  means  evidently  a 
man  who  did  not,  and  would  not,  fall 
in  with  the  prevailing  iniquitious  prac- 
tices, but  who  maintained  a  life  of 
honesty  and  piety.  It  was  one  of  the 
evils  of  the  times  that  such  a  man  would 
be  harassed,  plundered,  ill-treated. 
The  word  rendered  "  maketh  himself  a 

prey"  (bbinSi'S  from  bhti),  is  a  word 
usually  signifying  to  strip  off,  to  plunder, 
to  spoil.  Some  have  supposed  that  the 
word  means  to  make  foolish,  or  to  ac- 
count mad  in  Job  xii.  17,  19.  Thus, 
in  the  passage  before  us,  the  LXX  un- 
derstood the  word,  and  this  sense  of  the 
word  our  translators  have  placed  in  the 
margin.  But  there  is  no  reason  for 
departing  here  from  the  usual  signifi- 
cation of  the  word  as  denoting  to  plun- 
der, to  spoil  ;  and  the  idea  is,  that  the 
men  of  honesty  and  piety  were  subject 
to  the  rapacity  of  the  avaricious,  and 
the  oppression  of  the  mighty.  They 
regarded  them  as  lawful  prey,  and  took 


himself  a  prey :  anc  the  Lord 
saw  it,  and  it  6dispi  eased  him 
that  there  was  no  judgment. 

every  advantage  in  stripping  them  of 
their  property  and  reducing  them  to 
want.  This  comr  letes  the  statement  of 
the  crimes  of  the  nation,  and  the  exist- 
ence of  such  deeds  of  violence  and  ini- 
quity constituted  the  basis  on  which 
God  was  led  to  interpose  and  effect  de- 
liverance. Such  a  state  of  crime  and 
consequent  suffering  demanded  the  di- 
vine interposition,  and  when  Jehovah 
saw  it  he  was  led  to  provide  a  way  for 
deliverance  and  reform. 

The  passage  before  us  had  a  primary 
reference  to  the  prevalence  of  iniquity 
in  the  Jewish  nation.  But  it  is  lan- 
guage also  that  will  quite  as  appropri- 
ately describe  the  moral  condition  of  the 
world  as  laying  the  foundation  for  the 
necessity  of  the  divine  interposition  by 
the  Messiah.  Indeed  the  following 
verses  undoubtedly  refer  to  him.  No 
one,  it  is  believed,  can  attentively  read 
the  passage  and  doubt  this.  The  mind 
of  the  prophet  is  fixed  upon  the  depra- 
vity of  the  Jewish  nation.  The  hands, 
the  tongue,  the  eyes,  the  feet,  the  fingers, 
were  all  polluted.  The  whole  nation 
was  sunk  in  moral  corruption  ;  and  this 
was  but  a  partial  description  of  wha* 
was  occurring  every  where  on  the  earth 
In  such  a  state  of  things  in  the  Jewish 
nation,  and  in  the  whole  world,  the 
question  could  not  but  arise  whether  no 
deliverer  could  be  found.  Was  there 
no  way  of  pardon ;  no  way  by  which 
deserved  and  impending  wrath  could  be 
diverted  ?  From  this  melancholy  view, 
therefore,  the  prophet  turns  to  him  who 
was  to  be  the  Great  Deliverer,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  chapter  is  occupied 
with  a  most  beautiful  description  of  the 
Redeemer,  and  of  the  effect  of  his  com- 
ing. The  sentiment  of  the  whole  pas- 
sage is,  that  the  deep  and  extendei  de- 
pravity of  man  was  the  foundation  of 
the  necessity  of  the  divine  interposition 
in  securing  salvation,  and  that  in  view 
of  the  guilt  of  men  God  provided  one 
who  was  a  glorious  deliverer,  and  wh« 
was  to  come  to  Zion  as  the  Redeemer. 
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16  And  "he  saw  that  there  was 
no  man,  and  wondered  that  there 
was  no  intercessor  ;  therefore  his 
arm  "brought  salvation  unto  him  ; 
and  his  righteousness,  it  sustain- 
ed him. 

V  Ez«k.  22.  30.  to  P«.  98.  1. 

IT  And  the  Lord  saw  it.  He  saw  there 
wa3  no  righteousness  ;  no  light  ;  no 
love  ;  no  truth.  All  was  violence  and 
oppression ;  all  was  darkness  and  gloom. 
IT  And  it  displeased  him.  Marg.  "  was 
evil  in  his  eyes."  So  Jerome,  "  it  ap- 
peared evil  in  his  eyes."  Sept.  nal  ovk 
npzasv  avTw,  and  it  did  not  please  him. 

The  Ileb.  S'VI  means  literally  '  it  was 
evil  in  his  eyes.'  That  is,  it  was  pain- 
ful or  displeasing  to  him.  The  exist- 
ence of  so  much  sin  and  darkness  was 
contrary  to  the  benevolent  feelings  of  his 
heart.  IT  That  there  was  no  judgment. 
No  righteousness ;  no  equity  ;  and  that 
iniquity  and  oppression  abounded. 

16.  And  he  saw  that  there  was  no 
man.  That  is,  no  wise  and  prudent 
man  qualified  to  govern  the  affairs  of  the 
people.  Or,  that  there  was  no  man 
qualified  to  interpose  and  put  an  end  to 
these  evils ;  no  one  qualified  to  effect  a 
reformation,  and  to  save  the  nation  from 
the  calamities  which  their  sins  deserved. 
The  reason  why  God  provided  a  Re- 
deemer was,  that  such  was  the  extent 
and  natrue  of  human  depravity  that  no 
one  on  earth  could  arrest  it  and  save  the 
world.  A  similar  expression  occurs  in 
ch.  xli.  28.  IT  And  wondered.  This 
is  language  adapted  to  the  mode  of 
speaking  among  men.  It  cannot  be 
taken  literally  as  if  God  was  amazed 
by  suddenly  coming  to  the  knowledge 
of  this  fact.  It  is  designed  to  express 
with  great  emphasis  the  truth  that  there 
was  no  one  to  intercede,  and  that  the 
wicked  world  was  lying  in  a  helpless 
condition,  f  That  there  was  no  inter- 
cessor. On  the  meaning  of  the  word 
here  rendered  "  intercessor,"  see  Notes 
on  ch.  liii.  6.  The  Chaldee  renders  it, 
"  there  was  no  man  who  could  stand 
and  pray  for  them."  In  ch.  lxiii.  5, 
Isaiah  expresses  the  idea  in  the  follow- 
6ig  language :  "  I  looked,  and  there  was 


17  For  he  put  on  righteous* 
ness  yas  a  breast-plate,  and  an  hel. 
met  of  salvation  upon  his  head ; 
and  he  put  on  the  garments  of 
vengeance  for  clothing,  and  was 
clad  with  zeal  6as  a  cloak. 

y  Eph.  6. 14, 17.  b  John  2.  17. 

none  to  help  ;  and  I  wondered  that  there 
was  none  to  uphold."  IT  Therefore  his 
arm.  On  the  meaning  of  this  phrase, 
see  Notes  ch.  xl.  10.  Comp.  ch.  li.  5, 
lxiii.  5.  The  idea  is,  that  salvation 
was  to  be  traced  to  God  alone.  It  did 
not  originate  with  man,  and  it  was  not 
accomplished  by  his  agency  or  help. 
IT  And  his  righteousness,  it  sustained 
him.  Sustained  by  the  consciousness 
that  he  was  doing  right,  he  went  for- 
ward against  all  opposition,  and  exe- 
cuted his  plan.  This  is  language  de- 
rived from  the  mode  of  speaking  among 
men,  and  it  means  that  as  a  man  who  is 
engaged  in  a  righteous  cause  is  sus- 
tained amidst  much  opposition  by  the 
consciousness  of  integrity,  so  it  is  with 
God.  The  cause  of  redemption  is  the 
great  cause  of  righteousness  on  earth. 
In  this  cause  the  Redeemer  was  sus- 
tained by  the  consciousness  that  he  was 
engaged  in  that  which  was  designed  to 
vindicate  the  interests  of  truth  and 
justice,  and  to  promote  righteousness 
throughout  the  universe. 

17.  For  he  put  on  righteousness. 
That  i3,  God  the  Redeemer.  The 
prophet  here  introduces  him  as  going 
forth  to  vindicate  his  people  clad  like  an 
ancient  warrior.  In  the  declaration 
that  he  "  put  on  righteousness,"  the  es- 
sential idea  is,  that  he  was  pure  and 
holy.  The  same  image  is  used  by  the 
prophet  in  another  figure  in  ch.  xi.  5. 
See  Notes  on  that  place.  1T  As  a  breast- 
plate. The  breast-plate  was  a  well- 
known  piece  of  ancient  armour  designed 
to  defend  the  breast  from  the  dart3  and 
the  sword  of  an  enemy.  The  design  here 
is,  to  represent  the  Redeemer  as  a  hero, 
and  accordingly  allusion  is  made  to  the 
various  parts  of  the  a  rmour  of  a  war- 
rior. Yet  he  was  not  to  be  literally 
armed  for  battle.  Instead  of  being  an 
earthlv  conqueror  clad  in  steel,  and  de- 
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18  According  to  their  7decds,    to  his  ad  versa:  ies,  recompense  to 
accordingly  he  will  repay,  fury     his  enemies ;  dto  the  islands  he 

7  reconvene,.  &  Luke  19.  27.  wil1    rePa7    recompense. 


.ended  with  brass,  his  weapons  were 
moral  weapons,  and  his  conquests  were 
spiritual.  The  various  parts  of  his 
weapons  were  "  righteousness,"  "  salva- 
tion," and  "zeal."  This  statement 
should  have  been  in  itself  sufficient  to 
keep  the  Jews  from  anticipating  a  Mes- 
siah who  would  be  a  bloody  warrior,  and 
distinguished  for  deeds  of  conquest  and 
blood.  This  figure  of  speech  is  not  un- 
common. Paul  (in  Eph.  vi.  14-17, 
comp.  2  Cor.  vi.  7)  has  carried  it  out 
to  greater  length,  and  introduced  more 
particulars  in  the  description  of  the 
spiritual  armour  of  the  Christian.  IT  And 
an  helmet  of  salvation.  The  helmet 
was  a  piece  of  defensive  armour  for  the 
head.  It  was  made  of  iron  or  brass, 
and  usually  surmounted  by  a  crest  of 
hair.  It  was  designed  to  guard  the 
head  from  the  stroke  of  a  sword.  No 
particular  stress  should  be  laid  on  the 
fact  that  it  issaid  that "  salvation  "  would 
be  the  helmet.  The  design  is  to  repre- 
sent the  Redeemer  by  the  figure  of  a 
hero  clad  in  armour,  yet  there  seems  to 
be  no  particular  reason  why  salvation 
should  be  leferred  to  as  the  helmet,  or 
righteousness  as  the  cuirass  or  breast- 
plate. Noihing  is  gained  by  a  fanciful 
attempt  to  /  piritualize  or  explain  them. 
IT  And  he  %  ut  on  the  garments  of  ven- 
geance for  clothing.  By  "  garments," 
here,  Vitrirga  supposes  that  there  is 
reference  to  the  interior  garments  which 
were  worn  by  the  Orientals  correspond- 
ing to  the  i  anic  of  the  Romans.  But  it 
is  more  pr<  bable  that  the  allusion  is  to 
the  other  p.irts  of  the  dress  or  armour  in 
general  o/  the  ancient  warrior.  The 
statement  .hat  he  was  clad  in  the  gar- 
ments of  vengeance  means,  that  he 
would  go  forth  to  vindicate  his  people 
and  to  ta'ie  vengeance  on  his  foes.  It 
would  ncf.  be  for  mere  defence  that  he 
would  ha  thus  armed  for  battle,  but  he 
wcaid  £0  forth  for  aggressive  movements 
in  subduing  his  enemies  and  deliver- 
ing hi3  people.  Comp.  ch.  lxiii.  1-6. 
T  And  was  ciad  with  zeal  as  a  cloak. 
vol.  ir.     16. 


The  cloak,  worn  by  men  in  military  as 
well  as  in  civil  life,  v/as  a  loose  flowing 
robe  or  mantle  that  was  thrown  over 
the  body,  usually  fastened  on  the  right 
shoulder  by  a  hook  or  clasp,  and  suffered 
to  flow  in  graceful  folds  down  to  the 
feet.  In  battle,  it  would  be  laid  aside 
or  secured  by  a  girdle  about  the  loins. 
Vitringa  remarks  that  as  it  was  usually 
of  purple  colour  it  was  adapted  tc  re- 
present the  zeal  which  would  burn  for 
vengeance  on  an  enemy.  But  the 
whole  figure  here  is  that  drawn  from  a 
warrior  o»"  a  conqueror  ;  a  hero  prepared 
alike  for  defence  and  offence.  The  idea 
is,  that  he  would  be  able  to  defend  and 
vindicate  his  people,  and  to  carry  on  ag- 
gressive warfare  against  his  enemies. 
But  it  was  not  to  be  a  warfare  literally 
of  blood  and  carnage.  It  was  to  be 
such  as  would  be  accomplished  by  right- 
eousness, and  zeal,  and  a  desire  to  se- 
cure salvation.  The  triumph  of  right- 
eousness was  the  great  object  still ;  the 
conquests  of  the  Redeemer  were  to  be 
those  of  truth. 

18.  According  to  their  deeds.  The 
general  sentiment  of  this  verse  is  plain, 
though  there  is  not  a  little  difficulty  in 
the  construction  of  the  Hebrew.  Lowth 
pronounces  the  former  part  of  the  verse, 
as  it  stands  in  the  Hebrew  text,  to  be 
"  absolutely  unintelligible."  By  a  slignt 
change  in  the   Hebrew  as  it  now  stands 

(reading  ^?3  "  lord, "  instead  of  ^?3 
"  as  according  to,")  Lowth  supposes 
that  he  has  obtained  the  true  sense,  and 
accordingly  translates  it : 

He  is  mighty  to  recompense ; 

He  that  is  mighty  to  recompense  shall  requite. 

This  translation  is  substantially  accord- 
ing to  the  Chaldee,  but  there  is  no  au- 
thority from  MSS.  to  change  the  text  in 
this  place.  Nor  is  it  necessary.  The 
particle  ^?3  heal  occurs  as  a  preposition 
in  ch.  lxiii.  7,  in  the  sense  of  '  as  ac- 
cording  to,'  or  '  according   to/   and   ia 

similar  in  its  form  to  the  word  J*?^ 
meal,  which  often  occurs  in  the  sense  ol 
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19  So -'shall  iliey  fear  the  name 
of  the  Lord  from  the  west,  and. 
fcis  glory  from  the  rising  of  the 
sun.       When    the    enemy    shall 

from  above,  or  from  upon.  Gen.  xxiv. 
64,  xL  19.  Jer.  xxxvi.  11.  Isa.  xxxiv. 
16.  Amos  vii.  11.  The  sense  of  the 
Terse  before  us  is,  that  God  would  in- 
flict just  punishment  on  his  enemies.  It 
is  a  general  sentiment,  applicable  alike 
to  the  deliverance  from  Babylon  and  the 
redemption  of  his  church  and  people  at 
all  times.  In  order  to  effect  the  deliv- 
erance of  his  people  it  was  necessary 
to  take  vengeance  on  those  who  had 
oppressed  and  enslaved  them.  So  in 
order  to  redeem  his  church,  it  is  often 
necessary  to  inflict  punishment  on  the 
nations  that  oppose  it,  or  to  remove  by 
death  the  adversaries  that  stand  in  his 
way.  This  punishment  is  inflicted 
strictly  according  to  their  deeds.  The 
principal  thought  here  is,  undoubtedly 
that  as  they  had  opposed  and  oppressed 
the  people  of  God,  so  he  would  take 
vengeance  on  them.  He  would  remove 
his  enemies,  and  prepare  the  way  in 
this  manner  for  the  coming  of  his 
kingdom.  IT  To  the  islands.  On  the 
use  of  the  word  "  islands  "  in  Isaiah,  see 
Notes  ch.  xli.  1.  The  idea  here  is,  that 
he  would  '  repay  recompense '  or  take 
vengeance  on  the  foreign  nations  which 
had  oppressed  them. 

19.  So  shall  they  fear.  That  is, 
the  result  of  the  divine  interposition  to 
punish  his  enemies,  shall  be  to  secure 
the  acknowledgment  of  the  existence 
and  perfections  of  Jehovah  in  every  part 
of  the  world.  See  especially  the  Notes 
on  ch.  xlv.  6.  IT  When  the  enemy  shall 
come  in.  There  has  been  great  variety 
in  the  interpretation  of  this  passage,  and 
it  is  remarkable  that  our  translators 
have  departed  from  all  the  ancient  ver- 
sions, and  that,  the  present  translation 
diners  from  nearly  all  the  modern  expo- 
r'tions  of  the  place.     Lowth  renders  it: 

When  he  shall  come  like  a  river  straitened  in  his 

course, 
Which  a  strong  wind  driveih  along. 

Jerome  (Vulg.)  renders   it,  "  when    he 
•hall  come  as  a  violent  river  which  the 


come  in  like  *a  flood,  the  Spirii 
of  the  Lord  shall  8lift  up  a  stan- 
dard against  him. 

/Ma..  1.  u. 
k  Rev.  12.  13,  is.  8  put  him  to  flight. 

Spirit  of  the  Lord  (spiritus  domini,  or 
the  wind  of  the  Lord,  i.  e.  a  strong 
wind,)  drives  along."  The  LXX  '  for 
the  wrath  c»  the  Lord  will  come  like  air 
impetuous  stream  ;  it  will  come  with 
fury."  The  Chaldee, <4  when  they  shall 
come  who  oppress,  like  an  overflowing 
of  the  river  Euphrates."  The  Syriac, 
"  because  when  the  oppressor  shall  come 
as  a  river,  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  shall 
humble  him."  The  reason  of  this  varie- 
ty of  interpretation  is  the  ambig*.  ty  of 
the  Hebrew  words  which  occur  in  the 
verse.  The  word  which  in  our  common 


version  is   rendered  "  the 


IS 


enemy, 

tzar  (from  "^S  tzdrdr,  to  press,  com- 
press, bind  up  together  ;  intrans.  to  be 
straitened,  or  compressed),  may  mean 
either  (1)  an  adversary,  enemy,  persecu- 
tor, synonymous  with  ^."j^,  as  in  Num. 

x.  9.  Job.  xvi.  9.  Deut.  xxxii.  27 ;  or 
(2)  straits,  affliction,  Ps.  iv.  2,  xliv.  11, 
xviii.  7  ;  or  (3)  strait,  narrow,  Num. 
xxii.  26.  Job  xli.  7.  It  may  be,  there- 
fore, here  either  a  noun  meaning  an 
enemy  ;  or  it  may  be  an  adjective  qual- 
ifying the  word  river,  and  then  will  de* 
note  a  river  that  is  closely  confined 
within  its  banks,  and  that  is  urged  for- 
ward by  a  mass  of  accumulating  waters, 
or  by  a  mighty  wind.  According  to 
this,  it  will  mean  that  Jehovah  witf 
come  to  take  vengeance  with  the  im- 
petuosity of  a  river  that  swells  and 
foams  and  is  bome  forward  with  vio- 
lence in  its  course.  The  comparison  of 
a  warrior  or  hero  with  such  a  mighty 
and  impetuous  torrent  is  exceedingly 
forcible  and  beautiful,  and  is  not  un- 
common. See  Notes  on  ch.  viii-  7. 
The  phrase  rendered  "  the  Spirit  of  the 

Lord,"  ^^  H^"1,  may  denote  '  the 
wind  of  Jehovah,'  or  a  strong,  violent, 
mighty  wind.  The  appropriate  signifi- 
cation of  the  word  H*H  ritah,  is  wind, 
or  breath  ;  and  it  is  well  known  that 
the  name  of  God  is  often  >n  the  Scrip* 
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20  And  mtl.e  Redeemer  shall 
pome  to  Zion,  and  unto  them  that 

rt  Rom.  11.  26.  o  Hcb.  12.  14. 

p  Heb.  8.  8,  &c. 

tures  used  to  denote  that  which  is 
mighty  or  vast,  as  in  the  phrase,  moun- 
tains of  God,  cedars  of  God,  &c. 
There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be 
here  regarded  as  denoting  '  the  Spirit 
of  God,' — the  great  agent  of  enlighten- 
ing and  reforming  the  world.  It  may 
be  understood,  as  Lowth  and  others 
have  applied  it,  to  denote  a  strong  and 
violent  wind — a  wind  urging  on  a  mass 
of  waters  through  a  compressed  and 
straitened  place,  and  thus  increasing 
their  impetuosity  and  violence.  The 
phrase  ■  Spirit  of  God,'  d^X  mi, 
is  used  to  denote  a  strong  wind  in  1 
Kings  xviii.  12.  2  Kings  ii.  16.  Isa.  xl. 
7.  Ezek.  iii.  14,  ii.  24.  The  word  ren- 
dered in  our  version,  *  shah  lift  up  a 
standard,'  ^OOS  (rendered  in  the  mar- 
gin, *  put  him  to  flight,')  if  derived  from 
003  ndsds,  and  if  written  with  the  points 
•1003  ndsesdh,  would  denote  to  lift  up, 
to  elevate,  as  a  standard,  or  banner,  or 
any  thing  to  oppose  and  retard  a  foe. 
But  the  word  is  probably  derived  from 
0*13  nils,  to  flee,  in  Pil.  0013  to  impel, 
to  cause  to  flee.  Here  it  means,  then, 
that  the  mighty  wind  impels  or  drives 
on  the  compressed  waters  of  the  stream, 
and  the  whole  passage  means  that  Je- 
hovah would  come  to  deliver  his  peo- 
ple and  to  prostrate  his  foes  with  the 
impetuosity  of  a  violent  river  compress- 
ed between  narrow  banks,  and  driven 
on  by  a  mighty  wind.  True,  therefore, 
as  it  is,  that  when  a  violent  enemy  as- 
eails  the  church  ;  when  he  comes  in 
with  error,  with  violence,  and  with 
allies,  like  a  flood,  Jehovah  will  rear  a 
standard  against  him,  and  the  influences 
of  the  Spirit  of  God  may  be  expected 
to  interpose  to  arrest  the  evil,  yet  this 
passage  does  not  teach  that  doctrine, 
nor  should  it  be  so  applied.  It  does 
teach  that  Jehovah  will  go  forth  with 
energy  and  power  to  defend  his  people 
and  to  prostrate  his  foes. 

20.  And  the   Redeemer  shall  come. 
On  the  meaning  of  the  word  here  ren- 


turn  "from   transgression   in  Ja« 
cob,  saith  the  Lord. 

21  As  for  me,  this  is  mypcov 

dered  "  Redeemer,"  see  Notes  on  ch. 
xliii.  1.  This  passage  is  applied  by  the 
Apostle  Paul  to  the  Messiah  (Rem.  xi 
26)  ;  and  Aben-Ezra  and  Kimchii 
among  the  Jews,  and  Christians  gene- 
rally, suppose  that  it  refers  to  him.  V  To 
Zion.  On  the  word  Zion,  see  Notes 
ch.  i.  8.  The.  LXX  render  this,  Ixevtv 
TiiCjv,  '  on  account  of  Zion/  The 
Apostle  Paul  (Rom.  xi.  26),  renders 
this,  "  there  shall  corre  out  of  Zion  (ix 
Lioh)  the  Deliverer,"  meaning  that  he 
would  arise  among  that  people,  or  would 
not  be  a  foreigner.  The  idea  in  Isaiah, 
though  substantially  the  same,  is  rathel 
that  he  would  come  as  a  deliverer 
from  abroad  ;  that  is,  he  would  come 
from  heaven,  or  be  commissioned  by 
God.  When  it  is  said  that  he  would 
come  to  Zion,  it  is  not  meant  that  he 
would  come  exclusively  to  the  Jews,  but 
that  his  mission  would  be  primarily  to 
them.  1T  And  unto  them  that  turn  from 
transgression  in  Jacob.  There  is  much 
variety  in  the  interpretation  of  this  pas- 
sage. Paul  (Romans  xi.  26)  quotes  it 
thus,  "  and  shall  turn  away  ungodliness 
from  Jacob  ;"  and  in  this  he  has  literally 
followed  the  Septuagint.  The  Vulgate 
renders  it  as  in  our  translation.  The 
Chaldee,  "  and  shall  turn  transgressors 
of  the  house  of  Jacob  to  the  law."  The 
Syriac,  "  to  those  who  turn  iniquity 
from  Jacob."  Lowth  has  adopted  the 
rendering  of  the  LXX,  and  supposes 
that  an  error  has  crept  into  the  Hebrew 
text.  But  there  is  no  good  authority 
for  this  supposition.  The  LXX  and  the 
Apostle  Paul  have  retained  substantially, 
as  Vitringa  has  remarked,  the  sense  of 
the  text.  The  main  idea  of  the  prophet 
is,  that  the  effect  of  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah  would  be  to  turn  men  from 
their  sins.  He  would  enter  into  cove- 
nant only  with  those  who  forsook  their 
transgressions,  and  the  only  benefit  to 
be  derived  from  his  coming  would  b« 
that  many  would  be  thus  turned  from 
their  iniquities. 

21.  As  for  me.     In  the  previous  part 
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enant  with  them,  saith  the  Lord  ; 
My  Spirit  that  is  upon  thee,  and 
*ny  words  which  I  have  put  in 
ihy  mouth,  shall  not  depart  out  of 

of  the  chapter,  the  prophet  has  spoken. 
Here  Jehovah  is  introduced  as  speaking 
himself,  and  as  declaring  the  nature  of 
the  covenant  which  he  would  establish. 
In  the  verse  previous,  it  had  been  stated 
that  the  qualifications  on  the  part  of  men 
for  their  partaking  of  the  benefits  of  the 
Redeemer's  work,  were,  that  they  should 
turn  from  transgression.     In  this  verse, 
Jehovah  states  what  he  would  do  in  re- 
gard to  the  covenant  which  was  to  be 
established  with  his  people.    '  So  far  as 
I  am   concerned,  I  will   enter   into    a 
covenant    with    them   and   with   their 
children.'     V  This  is  my  covenant  with 
them.     Comp.  Notes  ch.  xlii.  6,  xlix.  8, 
liv.  10.    The  covenant  here  referred  to, 
is  that  made  with  men  under  the  Mes- 
siah.    In  important  respects  it  differed 
from  that  made  with  the  Jewish  people 
under  Moses.     The  word  "  covenant" 
nere    is   evidently   equivalent,  as   it   is 
commonly  when  applied  to  a  transaction 
between  God  and  men,  to  a  most  so- 
lemn promise  on  his  part ;  and  the  ex- 
pression is  a  most  solemn  declaration 
that,   under   the    Messiah,  God   would 
impart  his  Spirit  to  those  who  should 
turn    from    transgression,    and    would 
abundantly   bless  them  and   their   off- 
spring with  the  knowledge  of  his  truth. 
When  it  is  said,  "  this  is  my  covenant," 
the  import  evidently  is, '  this  is  the  na- 
ture or  the  tenure  of  my  covenant,  or  of 
my  solemn  promises  to  my  people  under 
the   Messiah.     It  shall  certainly  occur 
that  my  Spirit  will  be  continually  im- 
parted to  thy  seed,  and  that  my  words 
will  abide  with  thee  and  them  for  ever.' 
IT  My  Spirit  that  is  upon  thee.     The 
word  "  thee"  here  does  not  refer,  as  Je- 
rome and  others  suppose,  to  the  prophet, 
but  to  the  pious  Hebrew  people.     The 
covenant  under  the   Messiah,  was  not 
made  peculiarly  with  the  prophet  or  his 
posterity,  but  is  a  promise  made  to  the 
church,  and  here  evidently  refers  to  the 
jrue  people  of  God.     And  the  idea  is, 
•hat  the  Spirit  of  God  would  be  continu- 


thy  mouth,  nor  out  of  the  mouth 
of  thy  seed,  nor  out  of  the  mautri 
of  thy  seed's  seed,  saith  the  Lord, 
from  henceforth  and  for  ever. 

ally  'imparted  to  his  people,  and  to  their 
descendants  for  ever.     It  is  a  covenant 
made  with  true  believers  and  with  their 
children.       IT   And   my   words.      The 
Chaldee  understands  this  of  prophecy. 
But  it  seems  rather  to  refer  to  the  truth 
of  God  in  general  which  he  had  revealed 
for  the  guidance  and  instruction  of  his 
church.     IT  Shall  not  depart  out  of  thy 
mouth.     This  phrase  probably  means, 
that  the  truth  of  God  would  be  the  sub- 
ject of  perpetual  meditation  and  con- 
versation.      The    covenant   would   bo 
deemed  so  precious  that  it  would  con- 
stantly dwell  on  the  tongues  of  those 
who  were  interested  in  it.    IT  Thy  seed's 
seed.     Thy  descendants  ;  thy  posterity. 
TT  From  henceforth  and  for  ever.    This 
is  in  accordance  with  the  promises  which 
every  where  occur  in  the  Scriptures  that 
God   would   bless  the  posterity  of  his 
people,  and  that  the  children  of  the  pious 
should  partake  of  his  favour.     See  Ex. 
xx.  6 :    "  Showing    mercy   unto   thou- 
sands   (i.  e.  thousands  of  generations) 
of   them    that  love  me   and  keep   my 
commandments."     Comp.  Deut.  vii.  9 
iv.  37,  v.  29.    Ps.  Ixxxix.  24-36.   Jer. 
xxxii.  39,  40. — There  is  no  promise  of 
the  Bible  that  is  more  full  of  consolation 
to  the  pious,  or  that  has  been  more  strik- 
ingly fulfilled  than  this.    And  though  it 
is  true  that  not  all  the  children  of  holy 
parents  become  truly  pious  ;  though  there 
are  instances  where   they  are  signally 
wicked  and  abandoned,  yet  it  is  also 
true    that   rich   spiritual    blessings   are 
imparted  to  the  posterity  of  those  who 
serve  God  and  who  keep  his  command- 
ments.     The  following  facts  are  well 
known  to  all  who  have  ever  made  any 
observation  on  this  subject.     (1.)  The 
great  majority  of  those  who  become  re- 
ligious are  the  descendants  of  these  who 
were    themselves   the    friend3  of  God. 
Those  who  now  compose  the  Chi  «tian 
churches,  are  not  those  generally  who 
have  been  taken  from  the  way.*!  ot  open 
vice  and  profligacy  ;  from  the  ranks  of 
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infidelity  ;  or  from  the  immediate  de- 
fendants of  sconce rs,  drunkards,  and 
blasphemers.  Such  men  usually  tread, 
or  a  few  generations  at  least,  in 
the  footsteps  of  their  fathers.  The 
church  is  composed  mainly  of  the  de- 
scendants of  those  who  have  been  true 
Christians,  and  who  trained  their  chil- 
dren to  walk  in  the  ways  of  pure  religion. 
(2.)  It  is  a  fact  that  comparatively  a 
large  proportion  of  the  descendants  of 
the  pious  themselves  for  many  genera- 
tions become  true  Christians.  I  know 
that  it  is  ofren  thought  to  be  otherwise, 
and  especially  that  it  is  often  said  that 
the  children  of  clergymen  are  less  vir- 
tuous and  religious  than  others.  But  it 
should  be  remembered  that  such  cases 
are  more  prominent  than  others,  and 
especially  that  the  profane  and  the 
wicked  have  a  malicious  pleasure  in 
making  them  the  subject  of  remark. 
The  son  of  a  drunkard  will  be  intem- 
perate without  attracting  notice  —  for 
such  a  result  is  expected  ;  the  son  of  an 
infidel  will  be  an  infidel ;  the  son  of  a 
scoffer  will  be  a  scoffer ;  of  a  thief  a 
thief;  of  a  licentious  man  licentious, 
without  being  the  subject  of  special  ob- 
servation. But  when  the  son  of  an 
eminent  Christian  treads  the  path  of 
open  profligacy,  it  at  once  excites  re- 
mark, because  such  is  not  the  usual 
course,  and  is  not  usually  expected; 
and  because  a  wicked  world  has  plea- 
sure in  marking  the  case,  and  calumni- 
ating religion  through  such  a  prominent 
instance  of  imperfection  and  sin.  But 
such  is  not  the  common  result  of  reli- 
gious training.  Some  of  the  most  devot- 
edly pious  people  of  this  land  are  the 
descendants  of  the  Hugonots  who  were 
expelled  from  France.  A  very  large 
proportion  of  all  the  piety  in  this  country 
has  been  derived  from  the  "  Pilgrims," 
who  landed  on  the  rock  of  Plymouth, 
and  God  has  blessed  iheir  descendants 
in  New  England  and  elsewhere  with 
numerous  revivals  of  religion.  I  am 
acquainted  with  the  descendants  of  John 
Rogers,  the  first  martyr  in  Queen  Maryrs 
reign,  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  genera- 
tions. With  a  single  exception,  the 
oldest  son  in  the  family  has  been  a 
clergyman  —  some  of  them  eminently 


distinguished  for  learning  and  piety; 
and  there  are  few  families  now  in  this 
land  a  greater  proportion  of  whom  are 
pious  than  of  that.  The  following  6ta 
tistical  account  made  of  a  limited  sec « 
tion  of  the  country,  not  more  favoured 
or  more  distinguished  for  piety  than 
many  others,  accords  undoubtedly  with 
similar  facts  which  are  constantly  oc- 
curring in  the  families  of  those  who  are 
the  friends  of  religion.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Massachusetts  Sabbath  Schoo 
Society  made  a  limited  investigation  in 
the  year  1838,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  facts  about  the  religious 
character  of  the  families  of  ministers 
and  deacons,  with  reference  to  the 
charge  so  often  urged  that  the  'sons  and 
daughters  of  ministers  and  deacons  were 
worse  than  common  children.'  The 
following  is  the  result.  In  268  families 
which  he  canvassed,  he  found  1,290 
children  over  fifteen  years  of  age.  Of 
these  children  884,  almost  three  fourths, 
are  hopefully  pious ;  794  have  united 
with  the  churches  ;  sixty-one  entered  the 
ministry  ;  only  seventeen  are  dissipated, 
and  about  half  only  of  these  became  s( 
while  with  their  parents.  In  eleven  ot 
these  families  there  are  123  chiKlren 
and  all  but  seven  pious.  In  fifty-six  of 
these  families  there  are  249  children  over 
fifteen,  and  all  hopefully  pious.  When 
and  where  can  any  such  result  be  found 
in  the  families  of  infidels,  of  the  vicious, 
or  of  irreligious  men  1  Indeed,  it  is  the 
great  law  by  which  religion  and  virtue 
are  perpetuated  in  the  world,  that  God 
is  faithful  to  this  covenant,  and  that  he 
blesses  the  efforts  of  his  friends  to  train 
up  generations  for  his  service.  (3.)  All 
pious  parents  should  repose  on  this  pro- 
mise of  a  faithful  God.  They  may  and 
should  believe  that  it  is  his  design  to 
perpetuate  religion  in  the  families  of 
those  who  truly  serve  and  obey  him. 
They  should  be  faithful  ill  imparting  reli- 
gious truth  ;  faithful  in  prayer,  and  in  a 
meek,  holy,  pure,  and  be  aevolent  exam- 
ple ;  they  should  so  live  that  their  chil- 
dren may  safely  tread  in  their foot  steps , 
they  should  look  to  God  for  his  blessing 
on  their  efforts,  and  their  efforts  will  not 
be  in  vain.  They  shall  see  their  children 
walk  in  the  ways  of  virtue     and  when 
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they  die,  they  may  leave  \ne  worM  with  I  he  will  not  break  his  covenant,  noi 
unwavering  confidence  that  God  will  alter  the  thing  that  is  gone  jut  of  hi* 
not  Buffer  his  faithfulness  to  fail ;  that  |  lips.     Ps.  Ixxxix.  33,  34. 


CHAPTER  LX. 

ANALYSIS. 

In  this  chaptet  there  is  commenced  a  most  glowing  and  beautiful  description  of  the  'golden  age' 
finder  the  Messiah.  The  description  is  continued  to  the  close  of  ch.  lxii.  It  is  adorned  with  tha 
highest  ornaments  of  poetry;  the  future  glory  of  the  church  is  displayed  under  the  most  splendid 
colours,  and  with  every  variety  of  imagery,  It  is  designed  to  set  forth  the  glory  of  that  time  when 
the  Gentiles  shall  be  gathered  into  the  church,  and  when  the  whole  world  shall  become  tributary  to 
the  Messiah,  and  be  illuminated  with  the  light  of  Christian  truth.  The  main  design  of  the  chap- 
ter is  to  foretell  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  world,  and  the  happy  and  peaceful  times  which  shall 
exist  when  that  has  occurred  In  doinsr  this,  the  highest  beauties  of  prophetic  imagery  are  introduced, 
and  the  povve  s  of  the  inspired  prophet  seem  to  have  been  taxed  to  the  utmost  to  convey  a  just  view 
of  the  elory  of  the  scene— That  it  refers  to  .he  time  of  the  Messiah  no  one  can  doubt  who  reads  it. 
And  that  it  refers  to  events  which  have  not  yet  fully  occurred  is,  I  think,  equally  clear,  and  will  be 
made  apparent  in  the  Notes.  In  accotdance  with  the  usual  mode  in  Isaiah  (see  Intro.  §  7,  4),  the 
prophet  throws  himself  into  the  midst  of  the  future  scene  (ver.  I),  and  the  events  are  described  aa 
passing  in  vision  before  his  eyes.  He  sees  the  light  as  already  shinin?,  and  the  glory  of  JEHOVAH 
as  actually  arisen  upon  the  church  ;— he  sees  the  Gentiles  flocking  to  the  Redeemer  and  bringing  their 
most  valued  and  precious  objects  and  laying  them  at  his  feet. 

The  chapter  may  for  convenience  be  regarded  as  consisting  of  three  parts  : 

I.  An  invocation  to  the  church  to  arise,  and  to  enjoy  and  diffuse  the  light  which  had  risen  upon 
her,  vs.  t,  2.  The  earth  elsewhere  was  enveloped  in  deep  darkness,  but  the  light  of  Messiah's  reign 
and  of  truth  was  with  her. 

II.  The  declaration  that  the  Gentile  world  would  be  converted  to  the  true  religion,  and  would  par- 
ti '.ipate  in  the  blessings  of  the  reign  of  the  Messiah,  vs.  1—16. 

(1.)    The.  assurance  that  th:s  event  would  occur,  ver.  3. 

(2.)    The  church  directed  to  look  around  and  behold  the  multitudes  that  were   flocking   »o 

her,  ver.  4. 
(3.)    Specifications  of  those  who  would  come  and  participate  in  the  benefits  of  the  reign  of  the 

Messiah,  vs.  5-10. 

(a)  The  abundance  of  the  sea  would  come,  ver.  5. 

(b)  The  wealth  of  the  Gentiles,  ver.  5 

(c)  The  camels  and  dromedaries  from  Midian,  Ephah,  and  all  they  who  resided  in  Sheba  would 
come  with  their  gold  and  incense,  ver.  6. 

(d)  The  flocks  of  Kedar.  and  the  rams  of  Nebaioth  would  be  offered,  ver.  7. 

(je)  The  multitude  would  be  so  great  as  to  excite  astonishment,  and  lead  to  the  inquiry  who  they 

were.    They  would  come  like  clouds  ;  they  would  fly  for  safety  as  doves  do  to  their  windows 

in  an  approaching  tempest,  ver.  8. 
(/)  The  distant  islands- the  heathen  coasts  would  wait  for  the  gospel;  and  the  commerce  of  the 

world  be  made  tributary  to  the  spread  of  truth,  ver.  9. 
ig)  The  sons  of  strangers  would  be  en  ployed  in  defending  Zion,  and  kings  would  become  the 

servants  of  the  church,  ver.  10. 
(4.)    So  great  would  be  the  anxiety  to  embrace  the  provisions  of  mercy,  and  so  numerous  tha 

converts  from  the  Pagan  world,  that  the  gates  of  Zion  would  never  be  closed  day  or  night, 

ver.  11. 
(5.)    The  nation  that  refused  this  homage  would  be  certainly  destroyed,  ver.  12. 
(6.)    Then  follows  a  beautiful  poetical  description  of  the  conversion  of  the  Pagan  wcrld,  and  of 

the  fact  that  the  most  valued  and  valuable  objects  of  the  Gentiles  would  be  consecrated  to 

the  church,  under  the  image  of  bringing  the  beautiful  trees  of  Lebanon  to  adorn  the  ground! 

around  the  temple,  vs.  13,  14. 
(7.)    Zion  would  be  made  an  eternal  excellency,  ver.  15. 
f8.)    There  would  thus  be  furnished  the  fullest  proof  of  the  faithfulness  of  God  and  of  the  fa<* 

that  JEHOVAH  was  the  Redeemer  and  Saviour  of  his  people. 
III.    The  happy  state  of  the  church  in  those  times,  vs.  17— 22. 

(I.)    It  would  be  an  ajre  when  peace  and  justice,  would  characterize  the  rulers,  ver.  17. 
2.)    Violence,  contention,  wasting,  would  be  known  no  more,  ver.  18. 
'3.)    There  would  be  uninterrupted  prosperity,  and  the  constant  reign  of  truth,  vs.  19,  20. 
'A.)    The  people  would  be  all  holy,  ver.  21. 
5.)    Their  numbers  would  be  greatly  augmented,  as  if  a  small  one  should  become  a  strong  ca 

lion,  ver.  22 
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1  Arise,  9shine  ;  for  thy  light 
is  come,  and  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  is  risen  upon  thee. 

2  For    behold,    the    darkness 

9  or,  be  enlightened,  for  thy  light  cometh. 
t  Eph.  5.  8. 

1.  Arise.  This  is  evidently  addressed 
io  the  church,  or  to  Zion  regarded  as 
ihe  seat  of  the  church.  It  is  represent- 
ed as  having  been  in  a  state  of  afflic- 
tion and  calamity.  Comp.  Notes  on  ch. 
iii.  26,  Hi.  1,  2.  She  is  now  called  on 
to  arise  from  the  dust,  and  to  impart  to 
others  the  rich  privileges  which  were 

conferred  on  her.  fl  Shine.  "HliX. 
Lowth  renders  this,  "  be  thou  enlight- 
ened." So  the  margin,  "  be  enlighten- 
ed, for  thy  light  cometh."  Noyes,"  en- 
joy light."  The  LXX,  ftari^av,  ^wrt'^ou 
— "  be  enlightened  ;  be  enlightened,  O 
Jerusalem."  Herder  renders  it,  "  be 
light."  Vitringa  regards  the  expression 
as  equivalent  to  this,  '  pass  into  a  state 
of  light.  That  is,  enjoy  light  thyself, 
and  impart  it  freely  to  others.'  Gese- 
nius  renders  it,  "  shine,  be  bright ;  that 
is,  be  surrounded  and  resplendent  with 
light."  The  idea  probably  is  this, '  rise 
now  from  a  state  of  obscurity  and  dark- 
ness. Enter  into  light ;  enter  into  times 
of  prosperity.'  It  is  not  so  much  a 
command  to  impart  light  to  others  as 
it  is  to  be  encompassed  with  light  and 
glory.  It  is  the  language  of  prophecy 
rather  than  of  command  ;  a  call  rather 
to  participate  in  the  light  that  was  shi- 
ning than  to  impart  it  to  others.  The 
LXX  and  the  Chaldee  here  add  the 
name  "  Jerusalem,"  and  regard  it  as  ad- 
dressed directly  to  her.  IT  Thy  light 
is  come.  On  the  word  light,  see  Notes 
on  ch.  Iviii.  8,  10.  The  light  here  re- 
ferred to  is  evidently  that  of  the  gospel ; 
and  when  the  prophet  says  that  that 
light  "  is  come,"  he  throws  himself  into 
future  times,  and  sees  in  vision  the  Mes- 
siah as  having  already  come,  and  as 
pouring  the  light  of  salvation  on  a  dark- 
ened church  and  world.  Comp.  Notes 
on  ch.  ix.  2.  11  And  the  glory  of  the 
Lord.  There  is  reference  here,  doubt- 
ess,  to  the  shechinah  or  visible  splendour 
«rhich  usually  accompanied  the  mani- 


shall  cover  the  earth,  and  gross 
darkness  the  people ;  but  the 
Lord  "shall  arise  upon  thee,  and 
his  glory  shall  be  seen  upon  thee , 


V  Mai.  4.  2.    2  Cor.  4.  6. 


festation  of  God  to  his  people.  See 
Notes  ch.  iv.  5.  As  Jehovah  manifest- 
ed himself  in  visible  glory  to  the  Israel- 
ites during  their  journey  to  the  promised 
land,  so  he  would  manifest  himself  in 
the  times  of  the  Messiah  as  the  glorious 
protector  and  guide  of  his  peop'.e.  The 
divine  character  and  perfections  would 
be  manifested  like  the  sun  rising  over  a 
darkened  world.  1T  Is  risen  upon  thee. 
As  the  sun  rises.  The  word  here  used, 
rHt>  is  commonly  applied  to  the  rising 
of  the  sun.  Gen.  xxxii.  31.  Ex.  xxii. 
2.  2  Sam.  xxiii.  4.  Ps.  civ.  22.  The 
comparison  of  the  gospel  to  the  sun 
rising  upon  a  dark  world  is  exceedingly 
beautiful,  and  often  occurs  in  the  Bible. 
Comp.  Mai.  iv.  2.  Luke  i.  78,  margin. 
IT  Upon  thee.  Upon  thee,  in  contradis- 
tinction from  other  nations  and  people. 
The  gospel  shed  its  first  beams  of  glory 
on  Jerusalem. 

2.  For  behold.  Lo,  darkness  covers 
the  earth.  This  is  designed  to  turn  the 
attention  to  the  fact  that  all  the  rest  of 
the  world  would  be  enveloped  in  deep 
spiritual  night.  tf  Darkness.  See  Notes 
xlv.  7.  1T  Shall  cover  the  earth.  Shall 
envelope  the  whole  world  except  where 
it  is  illuminated  by  the  gospel.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  this  was  the  fact 
when  the  Messiah  came,  and  that  it  is 
still  extensively  true  also.  1T  And  gross 
darkness.  Lowth  renders  this,  "  a  thick 
vapour."  Herder,  "  deep  obscurity." 
The  LXX,  yv6(j>os — cloud,  shade,  tem- 
pest. The  Hebrew  word,  bs*i".  usually 
denotes  thick  cloud,  cloudy  darkness, 
gloom  ;  and  is  often  applied  to  the  thick 
clouds  of  a  tempest.  Ex.  xx.  18.  Dcut. 
iv.  11.  Ps.  xviii.  10.  It  is  a  word  of 
intenser  meaning  than  that  which  is 
rendered  darkness-  Tiuin ;  and  tne 
idea  here  is,  that  the  nations  would  be 
enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  ignc^nce  and 
sin  so  dense  and  obscure  that  no  light 
could  penetrate  it — a  description  strik 
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3  And  the  Gentiles  shall  come 
to  thy  light,  and  kings  xto  the 
Drightness  of  thy  rising. 

4  Lift  up  thine  eyes  round 
about,  and  see :  all  they  gather 

X  ch.  49.  6,23.     Rev.  21.  24. 

ingly  applicable  to  the  whole  heathen 
world.  1T  But  the  Lord  shall  arise 
upon  thee.  Like  the  sun.  That  is, 
Jehovah  would  manifest  his  perfections 
to  them  in  a  glorious  manner.  IT  Shall 
be  seen  upon  thee.  There  is  more  em- 
phatic meaning  in  the  original  here 
than  is  conveyed  in  our  translation. 
The  Hebrew  word  (nx*p)  does  not 
mean  merely  that  that  glory  would  be 
visible,  but  that  it  would  be  conspicuous. 
It  would  be  so  bright  and  luminous  that 
it  would  be  seen  afar — like  a  cloud  or 
column  of  glory  standing  over  Jerusa- 
lem that  would  be  conspicuous  to  far 
distant  people. 

3.  And  the  Gentiles  shall  come.  So 
splendid  shall  be  that  glory  that  it  will 
attract  the  distant  nations,  and  they  shall 
come  and  participate  in  the  blessings  of 
the  gospel.  This  contains  the  main 
statement  which  it  is  the  design  of  this 
chapter  to  illustrate.  The  prophet  had 
frequently  made  this  statement  before 
in  general  terms  (comp.  ch.  ii.  3,xi.  10, 
xlix.  22,  liv.  3)  ;  but  he  here  goes  into 
a  more  particular  account,  and  more 
fully  describes  the  blessings  which  would 

esult  from  this  accession  to  the  true 
church.  IT  And  kings.  Comp.  Notes 
ch.  xlix.  7,23,lii.  15.  IT  To  the  bright- 
ness of  thy  rising.  This  does  not  mean 
that  the  church  was  to  arise  with  the 
splendour  of  the  sun,  but  "  thy  rising" 
means  the  rising  upon  her — called  her 
rising  because  it  would  shed  its  beams 
on  her.  It  is  correctly  rendered  by 
Lowth,  "  the  brightness  of  thy  sun- 
rising  ;"  by  Noyes  and  Herder,  "  the 
brightness  that  riseth  upon  thee." 

4.  Lift  up  thine  eyes.  Jerusalem  is 
h?re  addressed  as  a  female  with  eyes 
cast  down  from  grief.  She  is  directed 
to  lift  them  up  and  to  see  the  great 
irultitudes  that  were  flocking  to  her. 
Wherever  she  could  turn  her  eyes  she 
would  behold  them  hastening  to  come 


themselves  together  they  como 
to  thee  :  thy  sons  shall  come  from 
far,  and  thy  daughters  shall  bo 
nursed  at  thy  side. 

5  Then   thou   shalt  see,   and 
flow   together,    and   thine    heart 

to  her.  In  this  verse  and  the  following 
verses  the  prophet  goes  into  a  particular 
statement  of  what  he  referred  to  in 
general  terms  in  ver.  3.  The  first  thing 
which  he  specifies  is,  that  the  dispersed 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple would  be  gathered  back.  IT  Thy 
sons  shall  come  from  far.  They  who 
have  been  driven  into  exile  into  distant 
lands  shall  again  return.  This  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  predictions  so  often 
made  in  Isaiah  that  the  scattered  sons 
of  the  Jewish  people  would  be  again 
collected.  See  Notes  ch.  xlix.  17,  18. 
T  And  thy  daughters  shall  be  nursed 
at  thy  side.  The  LXX  render  this, 
"  and  thy  daughters  shall  be  borne  upon 
the  shoulders" — in  oj//cji>  apQf]Govrai 
Lowth  also  says,  that  one  MS.  reads  i 
1  upon  the  shoulders,'  and  another  has 
both  '  shoulders'  and  '  side.'  The  trans- 
lation of  the  LXX,  and  these  different 
readings  of  the  MSS.  have  probably 
been  caused  by  the  supposed  improba- 
bility of  the  fact  that  children  were 
nursed  or  carried  on  the  side.  Comp. 
ch.  xlix.  22.  But  Sir  John  Chardin 
says  that  it  is  the  general  custom  in  the 
East  to  carry  the  children  astride  upon 
the  hip  with  the  arms  around  the  body. 
The  word,  however,  which  is  rendered 
nursed  in  our  translation  (nj^XP  fr°m 
■jTasO*  means  properly  to  stay,  sustain, 
support  ;  to  bear  or  carry  a  child  (Num. 
xi.  12)  ;  hence  to  be  faithful,  firm.  It 
is  not  certain  that  it  is  in  any  instance 
used  in  the  sense  of  nursing,  but  it  more 
probably  means  here  they  shall  be  borne. 
It  implies  that  the  church  would  evince 
deep  solicitude  for  the  education  an-1 
welfare  of  the  young — as  a  mother  does 
for  her  children  ;  and  that  it  would  be 
one  of  the  blessings  of  those  times  Jiat 
that  solicitude  should  be  left  and  mani- 
fested. 

5.  Then  shalt  thou  see.     Lowth  ren- 
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4  or,  wealth,  ver.  il.    ch.  65.  6 


shall  fear,  and  be  enlarged  ;   be-  I  shall  be  converted  unto  thee,  the 
cause  cthe  3abundance  of  the  sea    4 forces  of  the  Gentiles  shall  come 

unto  thee. 

c  Konn.  11.  25. 
8  or,  noise  of  the  sea  shall  be  turned  toward  thee. 

dera  this,"  then  shalt  thou  fear  and  over- 
flow with  joy  ;"  and  supposes  that  it 
refers  to  the  agitation  and  anxiety  of 
mind  attending  this  scene,  and  to  the 
joy  consequent  on  the  numerous  conver- 
sions. His  authority  for  this  change  is, 
that  forty  MSS.  (two  of  them  ancient) 
have  ijK'-Pn  '  thou  shalt  fear,'  instead 

of  ^""ifi  '  thou  shalt  see.'  But  though 
the  change  is  of  a  single  letter,  there  is 
not  sufficient  authority  to  make  it,  nor 
does  the  sense  require  it.  The  Vulg., 
LXX.,Chald.,  Syr.,  Arab.,  and  Castellio 
all  render  it  in  accordance  with  the  pre- 
sent reading  of  the  Hebrew  text.  The 
idea  is,  that  Jerusalem  would  look  with 
deep  interest  on  the  great  multitude 
that  would  be  converted  to  her,  and 
that  the  effect  would  be  to  cause  the 
heart  to  overflow  with  joy.  1T  And  flow 
together.  This  translation,  it  is  believed, 
by  no  means  conveys  the  true  sense  of 
the  passage.  Indeed  it  is  difficult  to 
make  sense  of  the  translation.  It  is 
true  that  the  Hebrew  word,  -ifi3  nahar, 

—  T 

means  to  flow,  to  flow  together  ;  whence 
the  word  -ifia  nahar,  river.  But  it  may 

be  used  in  the  sense  of  flowing,  or  over- 
flowing with  joy ;  or  it  may  mean  to 
shine,  to  be  bright,  the  same  as  is 3  niir, 
(Gesenius)  ;  and  thence  to  be  cheered, 
to  rejoice,  as  when  the  countenance  is 
bright  and  cheerful.  Comp.  Job  iii.  4. 
Taylor  (Heb.-  Con.)  renders  it,  "  And 
be  enlightened,  or  have  the  light  flow 
upon  thee."  The  true  idea  is  doubtless 
that  of  rejoicing  ;  denoting  the  happi- 
ness which  will  always  exist  in  the 
church  when  many  are  seen  to  come 
and  give  themselves  to  God.  IT  And 
thine  heart  shall  fear.  The  heart  shall 
be  ruffled,  agitated,  deeply  excited  by 
tne  view  of  the  numbers  that  are  con- 
certed, and  by  the  evidence  thus  furnish- 
ed of  the  divine  favour  and  presence. 
The  effect  of  numerous  simultaneous 
conversions  in  a  revival  of  religion,  is 
always  to  produce  awe  and  reverence. 
vol.  n. — 16.* 


There  is  a  conviction  that  God  is  near 
and  that  this  is  his  work,  and  a  deep 
veneration  produced  by  the  demonstra- 
tions of  his  power  which  does  not  ex« 
ist  in  other  circumstances.     This  effect 
is  described  also  by  Jeremiah,  ch.  xxxiii. 
9  :     "  And  they  shall  fear  and    remble 
for   all   the    goodness   and    for  all  the 
prosperity  that  I  shall  procure  unto  her" 
[Jerusalem].  IT  And  be  enlarged.  Shall 
be  swelled  or  filled  with  joy.  IT  Because 
the   abundance    of    the    sea.      Marg. 
"  noise  of  the  sea  shall  be  turned  unto 
thee."     Lowth   and    Noyes   render    it 
"  the  riches  of  the  sea."     So  the  LXX 
— nrXoCro?  OaXaootjs.     The  Chaldee  ren- 
ders it,  "  there  shall  be  transferred   to 
thee   the  wealth  of  the  west," — iniS 
8W13J13    The  Hebrew  word  "pEFI  prop- 
erly denotes  a  noise  or  sound  as  of  rain, 
of  the    raging   of  the    ocean,  or   of  a 
multitude  of  men.     Then  it  denotes  a 
multitude  or  crowd  of  men  itself,  Isa. 
xiii.  4,  xxxiii.  3,  Dan.  x.  6 :  a  host  01 
army,  Judg.  iv.  7,  Dan.  xi.  11,  12,  13  ; 
a  multitude  of  waters,  Jer.  x.  13,  li.  16. 
It  then  denotes  a  multitude  of  posses- 
sions ;   a  vast   amount   of  wealth,  Ps. 
xxxvii.  16.  Eccl.  v.  9.    Here  it  may  re- 
fer either  to  the  multitude  of  the  people 
that  dwelt  on  the  islands  of  the  sea,  or 
to  their  wealth  that  would  be  brought 
and  devoted  to  Zion.  As  various  kinds 
of  property  are  immediately  specified 
it  seems  most  natural  to  refer  it  to  that 
and  then  the  idea   is,  that  the  wealt: 
possessed  by  lands  beyond  the  sea,  cr 
surrounded  by  the  sea,  would  be  devoted 
to  the  church  of  God.     It  will  be  re- 
membered that  nearly  all   the    wealth 
that    was   imported    by    Solomon    and 
others  to  Judea  came  from  beyond  sea 
and  that  it  wns  natural  to  speak  of  such 
places   as   abounding   in  riches.      Thi 
idea  is,  that  the  wealth  of  all  those  dis- 
tant lands  would  be  consecrated  to  the 
church — an  idea  denoting  its  great  pros- 
perity and  glory  when  all  lands  should 
come  under  the  influence  of  the  truth 
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6  The  multitude  of  camels 
shall  cover  thee,  the  dromedaries 
of  Midian  cand  Ephah  ;   all   they 

e  Gen.  26.4, 13.  f  Pa.  T2.  10. 

h  Matt.  2.  U. 

V  Shall  be  converted.  Heb.  '  Shall  be 
turned.'  Instead  of  being  employed  in 
idolatry  and  sin  ;  in  purposes  of  plea- 
sure and  mere  magnificence,  it  shall  be 
turned  to  a  different  purpose.  IT  The 
forces  of  the  Gentiles.  Marg.  "or, 
wealth."  The  margin  has  undoubtedly 
the  correct  interpretation.  The  word 
here  used,  b^ft,  constr.  b^ft*  usually 
indeed  denotes  strength,  might,  valour  ; 
an  Urmy,  forces,  host ;  but  it  also  means 
riches,  wealth.  Gen.  xxxiv.  29.  Job.  xx. 
15.  Deut.  viii.  17,  18.  Ruth  iv.  11.  The 
LXX  render  the  passage,  *  The  riches 
of  the  sea,  and  of  the  nations,  and  of 
the  people  will  come  over  to  thee.' 
The  sense  is,  that  the  wealth  of  the 
heathen  world  would  be  consecrated  to 
the  service  of  the  church — To  some  ex- 
tent this  has  been  the  case.  No  small 
part  of  the  great  wealth  of  the  Roman 
empire  was  devoted  to  the  service  of  the 
Christian  church ;  and  the  wealth  of 
what  was  then  Pagan  Europe,  and  of 
what  was  then  Pagan  and  unknown 
America,  has  been  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent devoted  to  the  Redeemer.  The 
lime  will  come  when  the  wealth  of  India, 
of  China,  of  Africa,  and  of  the  entire 
world  shall  be  devoted  to  the  service  of 
God  in  a  manner  far  more  decided  than 
has  yet  occurred  in  the  most  favoured 
Christian  lands. 

6.  The  multitude  of  camels.  Lowth 
renders  this, '  an  inundation  of  camels.' 
The  Hebrew  word  properly  denotes  an 
inundation  or  overflowing  of  waters,  but 
it  is  not  improperly  applied  to  a  numer- 
ous caravan  or  company  of  animals. 
The  camel  is  a  well  known  useful  ani- 
mal that  constitutes  the  principal  beast 
of  burden  in  Arabia,  and  that  may  in- 
deed be  said  to  constitute  its  wealth.  It 
is  frequently  spoken  of  as  "  the  ship  of 
the  desert."  The  description  here  is 
Strictly  applicable  to  Arabia ;  and  un- 
doubtedly the  prophet  meant  to  say  that 
.hat  country  would  be  blessed  with  the 
true  religion,  and  that  her  merchandise  j 


from  Sheba  'shall  come  :  they 
shall  bring  gold  Aand  incense ; 
and  they  shall  show  forth  the 
praises  of  the  Lord. 

and  wealth  would  become  tributary  to 
the  church  of  God.  IT  Shall  cover  thee 
Shall  come  in  such  multitudes  as  to  fill 
thee,  and  to  be  spread  out  all  over  thee. 
Thus  we  speak  of  a  land  being  covered 
with  flocks  and  herds.  IT  The  drome- 
daries. The  dromedary  is  a  species  of 
camel  that  is  found  principally  in  Ara- 
bia, with  one  bunch  or  protuberance  on 
its  back  in  distinction  from  the  Bactrian 
camel,  which  has  two  bunches.  Web- 
ster. "  It  is  found,"  says  Dr.  Shaw, 
"  in  Barbary,  though  much  more  rarely 
there  than  in  the  Levant.  It  is  chiefly 
remarkable  for  its  prodigious  swiftness  ; 
the  Arabs  affirming  that  it  will  run  over 
as  much  ground  in  one  day  as  one  of  their 
best  horses  will  perform  in  eight  or  ten. 
The  Shiekh  who  conducted  us  to  Mount 
Sinai  rod<;  upon  a  camel  of  this  kind, 
and  would  frequently  divert  us  with  an 
instance  of  its  great  abilities.  For  he 
would  depart  from  our  caravan,  recon- 
noitre another  just  in  view,  and  return 
to  us  again  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  It  differeth  from  the  common 
camel  in  being  of  a  finer  and  rounder 
shape,  and  in  having  on  its  back  a  less- 
er bunch  or  protuberance."  Shaw's 
Travels,  p.  240.  Hence  in  Jer.  ii.  23, 
the  prophet  speaks  of  the  "  swift  drome- 
dary." The  idea  here  is,  that  these  fleet 
animals,  so  valuable  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Arabia,  would  come  bringing  their 
merchandise  for  the  service  of  the  church 
of  God  ;  that  is,  the  wealth  of  Midian 
and  Ephah  would  be  devoted  to  him. 
IT  Midian.  Midian  was  the  fourth  son 
of  Abraham  and  Keturah  (Gen.  xxv.  2), 
and  was  the  father  of  the  Midianites. 
The  Midianites  are  frequently  mention- 
ed in  the  Scriptures.  Gen.  xxxvii.  28- 
36.  Num.  xxv.  1  7,  xxxi.  2.  Judges 
vi.  7-16,  vii.  23,  25,  et  al.  As  early 
as  the  time  of  Jacob  they  were  en 'ploy- 
ed in  traffic,  and  wer",  associated  with 
the  Ishmaelites  in  his  business,  for  il 
was  to  a  company  of  these  men  that  Jo« 
seph  was  sold  by  las  brethren.    Get*. 
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f  All  the  flocks  of  Kedar  shall 
oe  gathered  together  unto  thee, 
the  rams  of  Nebaioth  shall  min- 
ister unto  thee  :  they  shall  come 

xxxvii.  28.  "  The  original  and  appro- 
priate district  of  the  Midianites  seems 
to  have  been  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Elanitic  branch  of  the  Red  Sea,  where 
the  Arabian  geographers  place  the  city 
of  Median.  But  they  appear  to  have 
spread  themselves  northward,  probably 
along  the  desert  coast  of  Mount  Seir,to 
the  vicinity  of  the  Moabites  ;  and  on 
the  other  side  also  they  covered  a  terri- 
tory extending  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mount  Sinai."  Rob.  Cal.  Generally, 
the  names  Midianites  and  Ishmaelites 
seem  to  have  been  nearly  synonymous. 
IT  Ephah.  Ephah  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Midian  (Gen.  xxv.  4),  and  dwelt  in  Ara- 
bia Petrsea,  and  gave  name  to  the  city 
of  Ephah,  called  here  by  the  LXX, 
Vaifti,  Goepha.  This  city,  and  the 
email  extent  of  country  around  it,  con- 
stituted a  part  of  Midian  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  to  which  the  ter- 
ritories of  Midian  extended.  It  abound- 
ed in  dromedaries  and  camels.  Judges 
vi.  6.  IT  All  they  from  Sheba  shall 
come.  Sheba  is  celebrated  in  the  Scrip- 
lures  chiefly  as  the  place  whence  the 
Queen  of  that  country  came  to  visit 
Solomon.  1  Kings  x.  1.  2  Chron.  ix.  1. 
That  it  abounded  in  wealth  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  train  which  accompanied 
her,  and  from  the  presents  with  which 
she  came  to  Solomon.  "  And  she  came 
to  Jerusalem  with  a  very  great  train, 
with  camels  that  bare  spices,  and  much 
fine  gold,  and  precious  stones.''  1  Kings 
x.  2.  Whether  it  was  the  same  coun- 
try as  Seba  has  been  a  matter  of  uncer- 
tainty. Comp.  Notes  on  ch.  xliii.  3.  It 
is  elsewhere  mentioned  as  a  place  from 
whence  presents  should  be  brought  to 
Solomon : 

The  Kings  of  Tarshish  and  of  the  isles  shall  bring 

presents ; 
Ffcs  Kings  of  Sheba  and  Seba  shall  offer  gifts. 

Ps.  Ixxii.  10. 

It  is  usually  mentioned  as  a  .place  in 
which  gold  and  incense  abounded.  Ps. 
Lxx.  15:  "  To  him  shall  be  given  the 
gold   of  Sheba."       Jer.  vi.  20 :    «  To 


up  with  acceptance  on  mine  al- 
tar, and  I  "will  glorify  the  house 
of  my  glory. 


m  Hag.  2.  7,  9. 


what  purpose  cometh  there  to  me  in» 
cense  from  Sheba."  Ezek.  xxvii.  22  . 
"  The  merchants  of  Sheba  were  thy 
merchants."  According  to  Bruce  it 
was  situated  in  Abyssinia  in  Ethiopia, 
and  this  has  been  the  common  opinion. 
It  was  south  of  Egypt,  and  the  inter- 
course between  Sheba  and  Jerusalem 
was  not  difficult,  and  probably  a  con- 
stant traffic  was  maintained  between 
the  two  countries.  In  the  time  of  the 
Mamelukes,  before'  the  conquest  of 
Egypt  and  Arabia  by  Selim,  a  caravan 
constantly  set  out  from  Abyssinia  for 
Jerusalem.  Comp.  Notes  on  ch.  xlv. 
14.  IT  They  shall  bring  gold  and  in~ 
cense.  That  this  country  abounded  in 
incense,  see  the  passages  of  Scripture 
referred  to  above.  On  the  meaning  of 
the  word  incense,  see  Notes  on  ch.  i. 
13.  The  idea  is,  that  they  would  bring 
the  most  valuable  productions  of  thei. 
country  and  devote  them  to  God — per- 
haps designed  to  show  that  the  wealth 
of  Africa  should  yet  be  consecrated  to 
the  cause  of  the  true  religion.  *&And  they 
shall  show  forth.  These  distant  lands 
shall  join  in  the  worship  of  Jehovah. 

7.  All  the  flocks  of  Kedar.  On  the 
word  Kedar,  see  Notes  on  ch.  xxi.  16. 
The  Kedarenians  were  a  wandering 
tribe  that  frequently  changed  their  resi- 
dence, though  it  is  probable  they  usually 
dwelt  in  the  south  part  of  Arabia  De- 
serta,  or  the  north  of  Arabia  Petreea. 
They  are  mentioned  as  dwelling  in 
beautiful  tents.  Cant.  i.  5 :  "  I  am  black, 
but  comely  as  the  tents  of  Kedar."  Ps. 
cxx.  5.  Comp.  Isa.  xxi.  16,  17,  xlL.  11. 
The  language  here  also  means  that  that 
which  constituted  their  principal  wealth 
would  come  and  enrich  Jerusalem,  or 
the  church  of  God.  IT  The  rams  of  Ne- 
baioth. Nebaioth  was  also  a  son  of 
Ishmael  (Gen.  xxv.  13.  1  Chron.  i.  29). 
and  was  the  father  of  the  Nabatheana. 
They  were  a  people  of  Arabia  JetrBea, 
and  lived  principally  by  plunder  trcdcj 
and  the  keeping  of  flocks.     Tht.  cowv 
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8  Who  are  these  that  fly  as  a 


Iry  of  Nalxtthea  extended,  it  is  supposed, 
from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Red  Sea,  and 
embraced  Petra,  the  capital  of  Arabia 
Deserta,  and  also  Medaba.  It  is  not 
possible,  however,  to  fix  the  exact  boun- 
daries of  the  various  tribes  of  Arabians. 
The  general  idea  is,  that  their  most  val- 
uable possessions  would  be  devoted  to 
God.  11  Shall  minister  unto  thee.  That 
is,  by  coming  up  as  an  acceptable  sacri- 
fice on  the  altar,  f  They  shall  come 
up  with  acceptance  on  mine  altar.  It 
is  by  no  means  necessary  to  understand 
this  literally.  The  Jews  were  accus- 
tomed to  express  their  ideas  of  worship 
by  sacrifices,  and  the  prophet  naturally 
employed  that  language.  The  sense  is, 
that  the  conversion  of  the  wandering 
tribes  of  Arabia  would  be  as  certain  and 
as  signal,  as  if  the  numerous  flocks  of 
Kedar  and  Nebaioth  should  be  devoted 
to  Jehovah  in  sacrifice.  All  that  was 
valuable  there  would  be  employed  in 
his  service  ;  the  people  would  come  with 
their  most  precious  offerings  and  conse- 
crate them  to  God. — It  is  evident  that 
this  remains  to  be  fulfilled.  Paul  indeed 
preached  in  Arabia  (Gal.  i.  17),  and 
doubtless  there  were  some  conversions 
to  Christianity  there.  But  as  a  people 
they  never  have  been  converted  to  the 
true  God,  and  in  all  ages  they  have  been 
the  victims  of  either  idolatry  or  supersti- 
tion. The  time  will  come,  however, 
when  Arabia,  so  interesting  as  settled 
by  the  descendants  of  Abraham  ;  so  in- 
teresting in  the  bold,  active,  and  ener- 
getic character  of  its  tribes  ;  so  interest- 
ing as  using  a  language  that  is  one  of 
the  most  refined  and  far-spoken  of  the 
earth ;  and  so  interesting  as  being  in 
Borne  parts,  at  least,  among  the  most 
fertile  and  beautiful  of  the  earth,  shall 
be  converted  to  God.  Probably  the 
most  balmy,  pure,  and  pleasant  climate 
of  the  world  is  the  southern  part  of 
Arabia  Felix — the  country  of  Yemen  ; 
and  when  the  Arabs  shall  bring  their 
energy  of  character  to  the  service  of  the 
true  God,  and  the  gospel  shall  be 
preached  in  their  language  to  al!  their 
fcibce,  mo   one   can  predict   the  efFec. 


cloud,  and  as  the  d)ves  to  then 
windows  ? 


which  this  shall  have  on  the  entire  con- 
version of  the  world.  IT  Ana  I  will 
glorify.  I  will  honour  my  glorious 
house — i.  e.  the  temple.  Lowth,  "  And 
my  beauteous  house  I  will  yet  beautify." 
The  idea  is,  that  he  would  adorn  the  tem- 
ple by  bringing  the  distant  nations  with 
their  most  valuable  possessions  to  wor- 
ship there.  That  is,  the  true  religion 
would  yet  appear  glorious  when  the  na- 
tion should  acknowledge  it,  and  submit 
to  its  requirements. 

8.  Who  are  these  that  fly  as  a  cloud. 
In  multitudes  so  numerous  that  they  ap- 
pear as  a  dense  cloud.  The  prophet,  in 
vision,  sees  a  vast  multitude  coming  to 
Jerusalem,  or  hastening  to  embrace  the 
true  religion — so  numerous  as  to  excite 
surprise,  and  to  lead  to  the  question, 
Who  can  they  be?  Comp.  ch.  xlix.  21. 
It  is  not  uncommon  to  compare  a  mul- 
titude of  persons  to  a  cloud.  Thus  Livy 
(xxxv.  49),  Bex  contra  peditum  equi- 
tumque  nubes  jactat.  Thus  in  Heb. 
xii.  1,  the  number  of  witnesses  who  arc 
said  to  encompass  Christians  is  compar- 
ed to  a  cloud — vt<pos  ixapTvpwv.  So  Vir- 
gil (Geor.  iv.  60)  compares  a  swarm  of 
bees  to  a  cloud — obscuramque  trahi  ven- 
to  mirabere  nubem.  The  Chaldee  un- 
derstands this  of  swift  clouds,  and  takes 
the  point  of  the  comparison  to  be  th6 
velocity  with  which  they  would  come. 
*  Who   are   these   who   come    publicly 

C^SS)  as  swift  clouds'  But  the  com- 
parison relates  probably  *o  the  number, 
rather  than  to  the  swiftness  with  which 
they  would  come.  Converts  would  be 
multiplied  in  such  numbers  that  they 
would  seem  to  be  like  dense  clouds  mak- 
ing their  way  to  Zion.  This  strikingly 
expresses  the  fact  of  the  numerous  con- 
versions among  the  Gentiles,  and  is  a 
most  beautiful  description  of  a  revival  ot 
religion.  IT  And  as  the  doves  to  their 
icindows.  Lowth  rendeis  this,  "like 
doves  upon  the  wing  ;" — supposing  with 
Houbigant,  that  there  is  a  slight  error  in 
the  Hebrew  text.  The  LXX  render  it, 
avv  voaaoTs — with  their  young.  But  the 
true  idea  is  contained  in  the  commou 
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9  Surely  the  isles  "shall  wait 
for  me,  and  the  ships  of  Tarshish 
first,  to  hring  thy  sons  from  far, 
their  psilver  and  their  gold  with 
them,  unto  the  name  of  the  Lord 
thy  God,  and  to  the  Holy  One  of 


O  ch.  42.  4. 


p  ?S.  68.  3t\  31.     Zech.  14.  14. 


version.  Dove3  fly  to  their  houses,  or 
to  their  windows,  in  an  approaching 
storm.  Jh  like  manner  converts  would 
hasten  to  Zion  from  the  heathen  world. 
They  would  come  in  great  numbers,  and 
would  feel  that  if  there  they  would  be 
safe.  Morier,  in  his  "  Second  Journey," 
p.  140,  has  well  illustrated  this  passage. 
"  In  the  environs  of  the  city,"  [Ispahan] 
Bays  he,  "  to  the  westward,  near  Zain- 
derood,are  many  pigeon  houses,  erected 
at  a  dirtance  from  habitations  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  pigeons'  dung  for 
manure.  They  are  large,  round  towers, 
rather  broader  at  the  bottom  than  the 
top,  crowned  by  conical  spiracles,  through 
which  the  pigeons  descend.  Their  in- 
terior resembles  a  honey-comb,  pierced 
with  a  thousand  holes,  each  of  which 
forms  a  snug  retreat  for  a  nest.  The 
extraordinary  flights  of  pigeons  which  I 
have  seen  upon  one  of  these  buildings, 
anbrds  perhaps  a  good  illustration  of 
Isa.  lx.  8.  Their  great  numbers,  and 
the  compactness  of  their  mas3,  literally 
looked  like  a  cloud  at  a  distance,  and 
obscured  the  sun  in  their  passage."' 
The  prediction  here  has  already  in  part 
at  least  been  fulfilled.  The  rapid  con- 
versions in  the  time  of  the  Apostles  ac- 
corded with  this  prediction.  In  nume- 
rous revivals  of  religion  also  has  there 
been  a  fulfilment  of  it ;  and  we  are  yet 
to  anticipate  a  far  more  striking  and 
glorious  completion  of  it  in  the  conver- 
sion of  the  heathen  world  to  the  Chris- 
tian fai:h. 

9.  Surely  the  isles.  On  the  meaning 
of  the  word  '•*  isles"  in  Isaiah,  see  Notes 
onch.xli.  1.  ^  Shall  wait  forme.  See 
Notes  on  ch.xli.  4.  IT  And  the  ships  of 
Tarshish.  See  Notes  onch.  ii.  16.  The 
main  idea  here  is  clear.  These  ships  were 
the  principal  vessels  known  to  the  He- 
brews as  employed  in  foreign  commerce, 
mid  the  prophet  employs  the  name  to  de- 


Israel,  because  he  hath  glorified 
thee. 

10  And  the  sons  of  strangers 
'shall  build  up  thy  walls,  and 
their  kings  shall  minister  unto 
thee  :  for  'in  my  wrath   I   smote 

*  Zech.  6.  15.  t  ch.  57.  17. 

note  ships  in  general  that  sailed  to  dis- 
tant ports.  They  would  be  employed 
in  importing  the  most  valuable  produc- 
tions of  distant  climes  to  Zion,  and  in 
collecting  those  who  should  be  converted 
to  God ;  that  is,  the  commerce  of  the 
world  would  be  made  tributary  to  reli- 
gion, and  the  ships  that  sail  to  distant 
lands  would  be  employed  in  advanc- 
ing the  cause  of  salvation.  1T  First. 
Among  the  first,  in  the  first  rank ;  they 
shall  be  among  the  most  active  and 
useful  agents  in  diffusing  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth.  Twenty-five  MSS.  and 
the  Syriac  read  it,  "  as  at  the  first." 
Jarchi  and  Kimchi  suppose  it  means, 
as  at  the  first ;  that  is,  as  in  the  time  of 
Solomon.  But  the  idea  is,  that  the 
ships  which  trade  to  the  most  distant 
regions  will  be  among  the  principal 
instrumentalities  employed  in  the  con- 
version of  the  heathen  world  to  Chris- 
tianity. To  some  extent  this  has  already 
been  done.  The  servants  of  God  have 
been  borne  already  to  almost  every  hea- 
then land,  and  the  time  may  come 
when  it  shall  be  deemed  an  essential 
object  of  those  engaged  in  foreign  com- 
merce to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  civili- 
zation, and  of  the  arts  of  life  ;  of  science, 
and  of  pure  religion.  IT  To  bring  thy 
sons  from  far.  Those  who  shall  be 
converted  from  distant  lands — as  if  they 
were  to  come  personally  and  worship  at 
Jerusalem  See  Notes  ch.  xlix.  22. 
TT  Unto  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God. 
Lowth  renders  this,  "  because  of  the 
name."  So  the  LXX,  Sia  to  ovofia  k.  t.  A. 
The  idea  is,  that  all  this  wealth  would 
be  devoted  to  Jehovah,  and  employed 
in  his  service.  IT  Because  he  hath  glo* 
rifled  thee.  He  has  honoured  thee  by 
imparting  to  thee  the  true  religion,  and 
making  thee  the  means  of  diffusing  it 
around  the  world. 

10.  And  the  sons  of  strangers.    They 
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thee,  but  in  my  favour  have  I  had  I 
mercy  on  thee. 

il  Therefore  thy  gates  shall 
be  "open  continually  :  they  shall 

u  Rev.  21.  25. 

who  have  been  devoted  to  a  foreign  and 
a  false  religion  shall  become  devoted  to 
the  true  religion,  and  engage  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  true  God.  IT  Shall  build  up 
thy  icalls.  Jerusalem  is  represented  as 
a  ruined  city.  Her  walls  had  been 
thrown  down  and  were  lying  prostrate. 
In  restoring  her  to  her  former  magni- 
ficence, strangers  and  foreigners  would 
lend  their  cheerful  aid.  The  idea  is, 
that  they  would  become  tributary  to  the 
church,  and  esteem  it  a  privilege  to  be 
engaged  in  any  service,  however  la- 
borious, that  would  promote  its  best 
interests.  IT  And  their  kings.  See 
Notes  ch.  xlix.  23.  IT  For  in  my  wrath 
I  smote  thee.  Referring  to  the  cala- 
mities which  he  had  from  time  to  time 
brought  on  Jerusalem.  See  ch.  lvii.  17. 
f  But  in  my  favour.  See  Notes  on 
ch.  liv.  8. 

11     Therefore    thy   gates   shall    be 
open  continually.     The  main  idea  here 
is,  probably,  that  the  accession  from  the 
heathen  world,  and  the  consequent  in- 
flux of  converts,  would  be  so  great,  that 
there  would  be  a  necessity  that  the  gates 
should  never  be  closed.     It  is  possible 
also  that  the  prophet  meant  to  describe 
that  time  as  a  period  of  security  and 
peace.    The  gates  of  cities  were  closed  in 
time  of  war,  and  at  night,  to  guard  them 
from  danger.     But  in  those  times  such 
would  be  the  prevalence  of  peace,  and 
such  would  be   the   purposes  for  which 
the  multitude  of  strangers  would  come 
from  all   parts  of  the  world,  that   the 
gates  might  be  left  open,  and  the  city 
unguarded  at  all  times.     The  sense  is, 
1.)  That  there  will  be  immense  multi- 
tudes thai  shall  enter  the  true  church 
from  the  heathen  world.     (2.)  That  the 
gospel  will  be  constantly  and  unceas- 
'ngly  offered  to  men.    The  doors  of  the 
church  shall  at  no  time  be  closed.     By 
day  and  by  night,  at  all  seasons  and  in 
all  places,  men  may  come  and   obtain 
salvation.     None  shall  be  excluded  be- 


not  he  shut  day  nor  night;  tha. 
men  may  bring  unto  thee  the  for- 
ces of  the  Gentiles,  and  that  their 
kings  may  he  brought. 


cause   the   gates   shall   be  closed  upon 
them  ;  none  because  they  are  strangers 
and  have  come  from  distant  lands  ;  none 
because   there  will  be  no  room  ;  none 
because  the  conflux  shall  be  so   great 
that  the  provisions  of  mercy  will  be  ex- 
hausted.   (3.)  It  will  be  a  time  of  safety 
when  the  world  shall  be  brought  under 
the  influence  and  the  dominion  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace.    There  will  be  no  need 
of  closing  the  gates  of  cities,  or  of  build- 
ing walls  around  them.     There  will  be 
no  need  to  guard  against  hostile  armies 
or  the  intrusions  of  hordes  of  banditti. 
There   will   be   no   need   of    guarding 
against  the  fraud,  oppressions,  and  dis- 
honest arts  of  other  men.     If  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  true  religion  every  where 
prevailed,  there  would  be  no  need  of 
walls   to  cities,  or  gates,  or  bars ;  no 
need  of  ramparts,  of  ships  of  war,  and 
of  fortifications  ;  no  need  of  bolts  and 
locks  and  iron  chests  to  guard  our  pro- 
perty. No  true  Christian  needs  to  guard 
himself  or  Ids  property  against  another 
true  Christian.  No  lock,  no  bolt,  no  wall, 
no  gate,  no  iron  safe  has  been  made  in 
order  to  guard  against  a  man  who  is  the 
sincere  friend  of  the  Redeemer.     They 
are  made  to  guard  against  wicked  men  ; 
and  when  universal  truth  and  righteous- 
ness prevail,  they  may  be  suffered  to  rust 
and  rot  for  want  of  use.     Should  the 
principles  of  Christianity  be  every  where 
diffused,  the  walls  of  all  cities  might  be 
suffered  to  fall  down  ;    their   gates   to 
stand  open  till  they  should  decay  ;  ships 
of  war  to  lie  in  the  dock  till  they  should 
sink  to  the  bottom  ;  forts  and  fleels  to 
be  dismantled  ;  and  the  whole  business 
of  making  locks,  and  shackles,  and  of 
building  prisons  and  manufacturing  in- 
struments of  war,  would  come  to  an  end. 
IT  That  men  may  bring  unto  thee.    So 
many  shall  be  coming  with  the  wealth 
of  the  Gentiles,  that  the  gates  shall  be 
continually  open.     H"  The  forces  of  the 
Gentiles.     The  wealth  of  the  heathen 
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12  For  the  nation  and  king- 
dom that  will  not  serve  thee  shall 


See  Notes  on  ver.  5.  T  And  that  their 
kings  may  be  brought.  Lovvth  renders 
this,  "  that  their  kings  may  come  pom- 
pously attended."  Noyes,  "  may  come 
with  their  retinues."  The  Chaldee  ren- 
ders it,  "  and  their  kings  be  brought 
bound,"  or  in  chains.     But  the  Hebrew 

word  used  here  (E^AtHS)  denotes  simply 

that  they  would  be  led,  or  conducted  in 
any  way ;  and  the  idea  is,  that  they 
would  be  induced  by  the  force  of  truth 
to  come  and  dovote  themselves  to  the 
service  of  God.  They  might  be  expect- 
ed, indeed,  to  come,  as  Lowth  says, 
pompously  attended,  but  this  idea  is  not 
in  the  Hebrew  text. 

12.  For  the  nation  and  kingdom. 
Perhaps  this  is  given  as  a  reason  for 
what  is  said  in  the  previous  verse — that 
kings  and  their  subjects  should  come  to 
Zion  and  embrace  the  true  religion,  be- 
cause if  it  were  not  done  they  would 
perish.  This  is  certainly  one  reason  why 
sinners  hasten  to  embrace  the  Saviour  ; 
and  when  this  truth  becomes  deeply 
impressed  on  a  community,  it  is  one  of 
the  means  of  a  revival  of  religion.  An 
apprehension  of  danger  ;  a  certain  anti- 
cipation of  ruin  if  the  gospel  is  not  em- 
braced ;  a  conviction  that  "  there  is 
salvation  in  no  other,"  is  often  a  means 
of  leading  men  to  seek  the  Saviour. 
IT  That  will  not  serve  thee.  That  will 
not  become  the  servant  of  the  church  of 
God : — that  is,  that  will  not  promote  its 
interests,  obey  its  laws,  and  maintain 
the  true  religion.  IT  Shall  perish.  This 
is  applied  particularly  here  to  a  "  nation" 
and  a  "kingdom."  The  idea  is,  that 
no  nation  can  flourish  that  does  not 
obey  the  law  of  God,  or  where  the  wor- 
ship of  the  true  God  is  not  maintained. 
History  is  full  of  affecting  illustrations 
of  this.  The  ancient  republics  and 
kingdoms  fell  because  they  had  not  the 
true  religion.  The  kingdoms  of  Baby- 
lon, Assyria,  Macedonia,  and  Egypt ; 
the  Roman  empire,  and  all  the  ancient 
mot  archies  and  republics,  soon  fell  to 
"uin  because  they  had  not  the  salutary 


perish  ;  ye  a,  thjse 
be  utterly  wasted. 


nations  shall 


restraints  of  the  true  religion,  and  lacked 
the  protection  of  the  true  God.  France 
cast  off  the  government  of  God  in  the 
Revolution,  and  was  drenched  in  blood. 
It  is  a  maxim  of  universal  truth,  that  the 
nation  which  does  not  admit  the  influ- 
ence of  the  laws  and  the  g.  vernment 
of  God  must  be  destroyed.  No  empire 
is  strong  enough  to  wage  successful  war 
with  the  great  Jehovah  ;  and  sooncj 
or  later,  notwithstanding  all  that  human 
policy  can  do,  corruption,  sensuality, 
luxury,  pride,  and  far-spreading  vice, 
will  expose  a  nation  to  his  displeasure, 
and  bring  down  the  heavy  arm  of  his 
vengeance.  There  is  no  truth  of  more 
vital  interest  to  this  nation  than  this  ; 
no  declaration  in  any  ancient  writing 
expressive  of  the  course  of  events  in  this 
world,  that  hangs  with  more  portentous 
interest   over   this   republic,  than    that 

"  THE    NATION    THAT    WILL    NOT    SERVE 

God  shall  perish."  As  a  nation,  we 
have  nothing  else  to  depend  on  but  our 
public  virtue,  our  intelligence,  our  re- 
spect for  the  laws  of  Heaven.  Our  de- 
fence is  not  to  be  in  standing  armies — 
but  in  God,  as  our  living  and  ever- 
watchful  protector  and  friend.  Our 
hope  is  not  in  a  vast  navy,  in  strong 
ramparts,  in  frowning  battlements,  but 
in  the  favour  of  the  Most  High.  No 
martial  array,  no  strong  fortresses,  no 
line-of-battle-ships,  can  save  a  nation 
that  has  cast  ofF  the  government  of  God, 
and  that  is  distinguished  for  the  viola- 
tion of  treaties  and  for  oppression,  bribe- 
ry, and  corruption.  The  nation  that 
violates  the  Sabbath  ;  that  tramples  on 
the  rights  of  unoffending  men  and  wo- 
men ;  that  disregards  the  most  solemn 
compacts  ;  and  that  voluntarily  opens 
upon  itself  the  floodgates  of  infidelity 
and  vice,  must  expect  to  meet  with  the 
displeasure  of  the  Almighty.  And  it 
is  as  true  of  an  individual  as  it  is  of  a 
nation.  Of  any  human  or  angelic  be- 
ing ;  of  any  association  or  combination 
cf  men  or  angels  that  does  not  obey 
God,  it  is  true  that  they  shall  be  interlf 
destroyed. 
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13  The  glory  of  Lebanon  'shall 
come  unto  thee,  the  fir-tree,  the 
pine-tree,  and  the   box  together,  l 
to  beautify  'the  place  of  my  sane-  j 
tuary  ;  and  I  will  make  the  place 
of  my  feet  "glorious. 

14  The  sons  also  of  them  that 

S  Hoa.  14.  6,  7.        Z  Ps.  96.  6.        a  Pa.  132.  7. 


13.   The   glory   of  Lebanon.      The 

'  glory  of  Lebanon,'  here  means  the 
trees  that  grew  on  Lebanon.  See  Notes 
on  ch.  xxxv.  2.  IT  Shall  come  unto 
thee.  That  is,  thy  beauty  and  glory  will 
be  as  great  as  if  those  valuable  trees 
were  brought  and  planted  around  the 
temple.  If  The  fir-tree.  See  Notes  on 
ch.  xli.  19,  lv.  13.  IT  The  box.  See 
also  Notes  on  ch.  xli.  19.  IT  To  beau- 
tify the  place  of  my  sanctuary.  The 
site  of  the  temple,  as  if  they  were  planted 
around  it,  and  as  if  the  magnificence 
of  Lebanon  were  transferred  there  at 
once.  The  idea  is,  that  the  most  valu- 
able and  glorious  objects  in  distant 
nations  would  be  consecrated  to  the 
Bervice  of  the  true  God.  IT  And  I  will 
make  the  place  of  my  feet  glorious. 
Lowth  renders  this,  "  and  I  will  glorify 
the  place  whereon  I  rest  my  feet ;"  and 
he  supposes  that  the  ark  is  meant  as  the 
place  on  which  God  rested  his  feet  as  a 
rootstool.  In  support  of  this,  he  appeals 
uo  Ps.  xcix.  5,  "  Worship  at  his  foot- 
stool ;"  and  1  Chron.  xxviii.  2.  So 
Rosenmiiller  understands  it,  and  appeals 
further  to  Ps.  exxxii.  7.  Doubtless  the 
main  idea  is,  that  the  temple  was  re- 
garded as  the  sacred  dwelling  place  of 
God — and  that  he  means  to  say,  that 
every  place  in  his  temple,  even  where, 
to  keep  up  the  figure,  he  rested  his  feet 
when  he  sat  on  the  throne,  would  be 
filled  with  magnificence  and  glory. 

14.  The  sons  of  them  that  afflicted 
thee.  In  the  previous  verses  the  prophet 
had  said  that  strangers  and  foreigners 
would  become  tributary  to  the  true  re- 
ligion. Here,  to  give  variety  and  inter- 
est to  the  description,  he  says,  that  even 
&e  descendants  of  those  who  had  op- 
wessed  them  would  become  tributary 
'jo  thero,  and   acknowledge   them   as 


afflicted  thee  shall  come  bending 
unto  thee  ;  and  all  they  that  de. 
spised  thee  shall  cbow  themselves 
down  at  the  soles  of  thy  feet ; 
and  they  shall  call  thee,  The 
city  of  the  Lopld,  The  Zioii  'of 
the  Holy  One  of  Israel. 


c  Rev.  3.  9 


t  Heb.  12.  28. 


favoured  by  Jehovah.  IT  Shall  come, 
bending  unto  thee.  Shall  come  to  thee 
in  a  posture  of  humiliation  and  respect. 
— In  regard  to  the  fulfilment  of  this,  wo 
may  observe,  (1.)  That  there  was  a  par- 
tial fulfilment  of  it  in  the  conquest  of 
Babylon.  The  sons,  the  descendants 
of  those  who  had  destroyed  Jerusalem, 
and  led  the  Jews  into  captivity,  were 
constrained  to  acknowledge  them,  and, 
under  Cyrus,  to  reconduct  them  to  the 
land  of  their  fathers.  Notes  ch.  xiv.  1, 
2.  (2.)  It  has  often  occurred,  in  times 
of  persecution,  that  the  immediate  de- 
scendants of  the  persecutors,  and  that 
too  by  means  of  the  persecution,  became 
converted  to  the  true  religion,  and  ac- 
knowledged the  God  of  those  whom  they 
had  persecuted  to  be  the  true  God.  (3.) 
It  often  occurs  in  times  when  there  is 
no  open  and  public  persecution.  Many 
of  those  now  in  the  church  are  the  chil- 
dren or  descendants  of  those  who  had 
been  the  enemies  of  the  gospel.  They 
themselves  did  all  that  could  be  done 
by  their  lives  and  examples  to  train  up 
their  children  in  opposition  to  it.  But 
the  sovereign  mercy  of  God  interposed, 
and  from  such  he  selected  heralds  of 
salvation  and  preachers  of  righteousness 
to  a  lost  world,  or  such  as  should  become 
shining  lights  in  the  more  obscure  walks 
of  the  Christian  life.  IT  And  all  they 
that  despised  thee.  There  shall  yet  be 
a  universal  acknowledgment  of  the 
true  religion  even  in  those  nations  that 
have  spurned  the  gospel.  This  doei 
not  mean  that  all  who  have  ever  de- 
spised the  true  religion  shall  be  converg- 
ed and  saved,  but  that  there  shall  be  a 
universal  acknowledgment  that  it  is  of 
God,  and  that  the  church  is  under  hi* 
care.  See  an  explanation  of  this  senti- 
ment in  the  Notes  on  ch.  xlv.  23.  T  Al 
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15  Whereas   thou   hast    been 
forsaken  and  hated,   so  that  Ano 

man  went  through  thee,  I  will 
make  tuee  an  eternal  'excellency, 
a  joy  of  many  generations. 

16  Thou  'shalt  also  suck  the 
milk  of  the  Gentiles,  and  shall 

g  Pa.  73.  50,  61.        h  Lam.  1.  4.        i  Rev.  3.  13. 
I  ch.  66.  11,  12. 

the  soles  of  thy  feet.  In  a  posture  of 
the  utmost  reverence  and  submission. 
See  Rev.  iii.  9.  Comp.  Notes  on  ch. 
xlix.  23.  IT  And  they  shall  call  thee. 
They  shall  honour  thee  as  th«  favoured 
of  the  Lord ;  as  the  abode  of  the  true 
God.  See  ch.  ii.  3.  IT  The  Zion,  &c. 
The  Zion,  or  the  royal  court  where  the 
holy  God  that  is  worshipped  in  Israel 
dwells. 

15.  Whereas  thou  hast  been  for- 
saken. Heb.  *  instead  of  (^f]fi)  thy  be- 
ing forsaken,'  i.  e.  thy  subsequent  pros- 
perity shall  come  in  the  place  of  thy 
being  formerly  forsaken.  The  forsaking 
here  refers  to  the  various  calamities, 
persecutions,  and  trials,  which  she  had 
been  called  to  endure.  IT  So  that  no 
man  went  through  thee.  When  the 
country  was  desolate  and  abandoned  so 
that  no  caravan  passed  from  one  part 
of  it  to  another,  or  made  it  a  thorough- 
fare in  going  to  other  lands.  Comp. 
Lo.m.  i.  4.  See  Notes  ch.  xxxiv.  10. 
IT  I  will  make  thee  an  etcrjial  excel- 
lency. An  everlasting  "  boast,"  Lowih  ; 
or  "  glory,*'  Noyes.  I  will  make  you 
for  ever  honoured  or  exalted,  so  that  you 
shall  no  more  be  desolate  and  abased. 
IT  A  joy  of  many  generations.  A  sub- 
ject of  joy  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion ;  i.  e.  one  age  after  another. 

16.  Thou  shalt  suck  the  milk  of 
the  Gentiles.  This  expression  means, 
'  Whatever  is  valuable  and  rich  which 
they  possess  shall  contribute  to  your 
welfare.'  The  idea  is  the  same  sub- 
stantially which  occurs  in  the  previous 
parts  of  the  chapter,  that  the  riches  of 
the  heathen  world  would  become  tri- 
butary to  the  advancement  of  the  true 
religion,  f  And  thou  shalt  suck  the 
breast  of  kings.  The  Chaldee  renders 
ihis, "  and  thou  shalt  be  satisfied  with 


suck  the  breast  of  kings:    ana 
thou  shalt  know  that  "l  the  Lord 
am  thy  Saviour  and  thy  Redeem 
er,  the  Mighty  One  of  Jacob. 

17  For  brass  I  will  bring  gold 
and  for  iron  I  will  bring  silver, 
and  for  wood  brass,  and  for  stones 

n  ch.  43.  3. 

the  riches  of  the  people,  and  shalt  de- 
light thyself  with  the  spoil  of  kings." 
The  phrase  to  suck  the  breast  of  kings 
is  unusual ;  but  the  sense  is  simple  and 
plain,  that  kings  and  their  wealth  should 
be  made  to  contribute  to  sustain  the 
church.  See  the  sentiment  explained 
in  the  Notes  on  ch.  xlix.  23.  If  And 
thou  shalt  know.  By  the  protection 
which  shall  be  extended  to  thee,  and  by 
the  accession  which  shall  be  made  to 
thee,  thou  shalt  have  full  proof  that  Je- 
hovah is  thy  protector  and  friend.  The 
conversion  of  the  heathen  world  shall 
demonstrate  that  Jehovah  is  the  friend 
of  his  church  and  people. 

17.  For  brass  I  will  bring  gold. 
This  commences  the  description  of  the 
happy  times  when  the  Gentiles  should 
be  led  to  embrace  the  true  religion,  and 
when  the  wealth  of  the  world  would  be 
consecrated  to  the  service  of  the  true 
God.  The  idea  is,  that  all  things  would 
be  changed  for  the  better.  The  golden 
age  should  come  ;  and  a  change  from 
the  calamities  to  which  reference  had 
been  made  by  the  prophet,  would  take 
place  as  great  as  if,  in  all  purposes  of 
life,  gold  should  be  used  where  brass  is 
commonly  used  ;  and  silver  where  iron 
is  commonly  used  ;  and  brass  where 
wood  is  used  ;  and  iron  where  stones  are 
used.  Calvin  supposes,  not  improbably, 
that  allusion  is  here  made  to  the  temple, 
and  that  in  describing  the  future  glory 
of  the  church,  the  prophet  says  that  the 
change  would  be  as  glorious  as  if  in  all 
places  where  brass  and  iron  and  wcod 
and  stone  had  been  used,  gold  and  sil- 
ver and  brass  and  iron  should  be  re 
spectively  used  in  their  places.  Tha 
Chaldee  renders  this,  "  instead  of  the 
brass  which  they  took  away  from  thee, 
O  Jerusalem,  I  wiil   bring  goldj  and 
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iron  :  /  will  also  make  thy  officers 
peace,  and  thine  exactors  right- 
eousness.9 

18  Violence  shall  no  more  be 

q  2  Pet.  3.  13. 

instead  of  the  iron  I  will  bring  silver ; 
and  instead  of  the  wood,  brass  ;  and 
instead  of  the  stones,  iron."  Jarchi, 
Kimchi,  and  Grotius,  accord  with  this 
interpretation.  But  it  is  probably  de- 
signed as  a  poetical  description  of  the 
glory  of  the  future  age,  and  of  the  great 
changes  which  would  take  place  in  hu- 
man society  under  the  influence  of  the 
gospel.  No  one  can  doubt  that  the 
gospel  produces  these  changes ;  and 
that  the  changes  of  society  caused  by 
the  gospel  are  as  beautiful  and  striking 
as  though  gold  and  silver  should  be 
substituted  for  brass  and  iron,  and  brass 
and  iron  for  wood  and  stone.  Such 
changes  shall  yet  take  place  every  where 
on  the  e?.rth  ;  and  the  world  shall  yet 
je  beautified,  enriched,  and  adorned  by 
,he  prevalence  of  the  true  religion.  IT  / 
will  also  make  thy  officers  peace.  Thy 
officers  shall  be  appointed  to  promote 
peace  and  shall  secure  it.  The  sense 
is,  that  wars  would  be  ended,  and  that 
universal  concord  and  harmony  would 
prevail  in  the  church  under  the  guidance 
of  those  appointed  to  administer  to  its 
affairs.  Comp.  ch.  ii.  4,  ix.  6.  The 
word  "  officers,"  here  denotes  those  who 
ehould  be  appointed  to  superintend  the 
affairs  of  the  church  (from  ^£3  pdkad, 
to  visit,  review,  superintend,  oversee), 
and  refers  here  to  all  who  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  rule  in  the  church.  The 
word  itself  may  be  applicable  either  to 
civil  magistrates  or  to  the  ministers  of 
religion.  The  LXX  render  it,  apx0l'Ta$ 
— rulers,  and  they  translate  the  pas- 
sage, '  I  will  give  thy  rulers  in  peace,' 
— lv  eipfivri.  H  And  thine  exactors. 
They  who  should  exact,  or  collect  tri- 
bute or  taxes.     The  word  from  which 

trie  noun  here  used  is  derived  (^?5)» 
means  to  urge,  impel,  drive — hence  the 
•2oun  taskmaster — teyoSiu>*Tr)s  (Ex.  iii. 
7.  Job  iii.  18)  ;  then  to  urge  a  debtor,  to 
txact  a  debt ;  then  to  rule  or  have  domin- 
ion ;  to  appoint  and  exact  taxes,  &c.  Here 


heard  in  Jhy  land,  wasting  nor 
destruction  within  thy  borders' 
for  thou  shalt  call  thy  walls 'Sal- 
vation, and  thy  gates  Praise. 

r  ch.  26.  1. 

it  refers  to  magistrates,  and  it  means 
that  they  would  be  mild  and  equal  in 
their  exactions.  IT  Righteousness.  They 
shall  not  lay  unequal  or  oppressive  bur- 
dens ;  they  shall  not  oppress  in  the  col- 
lection of  taxes.  The  idea  is,  that 
righteousness  would  prevail  in  every 
department  of  the  church  and  the  state. 
18.  Violence  shall  no  more  be  heard 
in  thy  land.  This  is  a  most  beautiful 
description  of  the  peace  and  prosperity 
which  would  prevail  in  the  tknes  of  the 
Messiah.  If  the  gospel,  in  its  purity, 
should  prevail  on  earth,  there  would  be 
no  more  scenes  of  violence  and  war. 
The  battle-shout  would  be  heard  no 
more  ;  the  cry  of  violence,  the  clangour 
of  arms  would  resound  no  more.  The 
pure  gospel  of  the  Redeemer  has  never 
originated  one  war  ;  never  produced  one 
scene  of  bloodshed  ;  never  once  prompt- 
ed to  violence  and  strife.  There  has 
been  no  war  in  any  age  or  in  any  land 
which  the  principles  of  the  gospel,  if 
acted  on  by  both  the  contending  na- 
tions, would  not  have  prevented  ;  there 
have  been  no  scenes  of  bloodshed  which 
would  not  have  been  avoided  if  that  had 
been  suffered  to  control  the  hearts  of 
men.  And  no  one  who  believes  the 
Bible  to  be  a  revelation  from  God,  can 
doubt  that  the  time  will  come  when 
the  mad  passions  of  kings  and  nations 
shall  be  subdued,  and  when  wars  shall 
cease  to  be  known  except  in  the  melan- 
choly and  disgraceful  records  of  past 
events.  Comp.  Notes  on  chapter  ii.  4. 
IT  Wasting.  The  waste  of  life  and 
property ;  the  burning  of  cities,  towns, 
and  villages  ;  and  the  desolation  which 
spreads  over  farms  and  plantations 
on  the  march  of  a  victorious  ene- 
my.    IT  Nor  destruction.     Heb.  break' 

ing,  ^2$).  The  breaking  or  treading 
down  caused  by  the  march  of  a  trium- 
phant army.  IT  In  thy  borders.  Within 
thy  bounds  or  limits.  Thy  whole  conn- 
try  shall  be  peace  and  prosperity ;  thai 
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19  The  'sun  shall  be  no  more 
Jhy  light  by  day ;  neither  for 
brightness  shall  the  moon  give 
light  unto  thee  :  but  the  Lord 
shall  be  unto  thee  an  everlasting 
light,  and  thy  God  "thy  glory. 


•  Rev.  21.  23.    22.  {>. 


U  Zech.  2.5. 


is,  wherever  the  gospel  shall  spre  ad  there 
shall  be  security  and  peace.  1T  But  thou 
shalt  call  thy  walls  Salvation.  Thou 
shalt  live  securely  within  thy  walls,  and 
ehalt  speak  of  them  as  furnishing  pro- 
tection or  salvation.  The  time  will 
come  when  the  church  shall  have  no 
reason  to  apprehend  danger  from  abroad, 
and  when  all  shall  be  peace  within. 
IT  And  thy  gales  Praise.  Because, 
eays  Grotius,  those  who  are  appointed 
to  watch  at  their  gates  shall  announce 
the  approach  of  no  enemy,  but  shall, 
with  the  highest  security,  celebrate  the 
praises  of  God.  Praise  would  be  cele- 
brated in  all  the  places  of  public  con- 
course, and  perfect  protection  would  be 
ascribed  to  all  her  walls ;  that  is,  in  the 
church  there  would  be  entire  security, 
and  every  where  the  praif/es  of  God 
would  be  celebrated. 

19.  The  sun  shall  be  no  more.  A 
eimilar  expression  denoting  the  great 
prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  church, 
occurs  in  ch.  xxx.  26.  See  Notes  on 
that  place.  The  language  here  is  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful,  and  the  idea  is 
plain.  It  is  designed  to  foretell  the 
great  glory  which  would  exist  in  the 
church  under  the  Messiah ;  a  glory 
compared  with  which  all  that  is  fur- 
nished by  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars, 
would  be  as  nothing.  Expressions  simi- 
lar to  this,  and  probably  derived  from 
this,  are  used  by  John  in  describing  the 
glory  of  heaven.  "  And  the  city  had 
no  need  of  the  sun,  neither  of  the  moon 
to  shine  in  it ;  for  the  glory  cf  God  did 
Aghten  it,  and  the  Lamb  is  the  light 
tnereof."  Rev.  xxi.  23.  "  And  there 
shall  be  no  night  there ;  and  they 
need  no  candle,  neither  light  of  the 
Bun  ;  for  the  Lord  God  giveth  them 
light."  Rev.  xxii.  5.  The  idea  is, 
the  light  and  beauty  of  truth  would  be 
so  preat ;  the  divine  perfections  shine 


20  Thy  sun  shall  no  mere  go 
down ;  neither  shall  thy  moon 
withdraw  itself:  for  the  Lord 
shall  be  thine  everlasting  light, 
and  the  days  of  thy  "mourning 
shall  be  ended. 

W  Rev.  21.  4. 

forth  so  illustriously  under  the  gospel, 
that  the  eye  would  be  attracted  to  that 
light  as  superior  to  all  the  natural 
splendour  of  the  sun  and  moon.  All 
the  wonders  and  beauties  of  the  natural 
world  would  be  lost  in  the  superior 
brightness  that  would  shine  in  the  mo- 
ral world,  ff  Neither  for  brightness. 
In  order  to  give  light ;  or,  with  her 
brightness  she  shall  not  shine  on  the 
night.  ^  Shall  the  moon  give  light  unto 
thee.  The  beauty  of  the  moon  shall  be 
lost  in  the  superior  effulgence  of  the 
rays  of  truth.  ff  But  the  Lord  shall  be 
unto  thee.  He  will  furnish  a  revelation 
that  will  disclose  far  more  of  his  perfec- 
tions and  his  glory,  and  that  will  be  far 
more  valuable  to  thee  as  a  light  and 
guide,  than  all  the  splendour  of  the  hea- 
venly bodies.  IT  And  thy  God  thy  glory. 
The  honour  of  the  church  shall  be  that 
it  has  the  true  God  for  its  protector. 
Its  joys  shall  be  found,  not  in  the  ob- 
jects of  nature — the  beauty  of  created 
things — but  in  the  glory  of  the  divine 
perfections,  and  in  the  laAvs  and  plans 
of  the  Redeemer.  His  name,  his  attri- 
butes, his  laws,  his  protecting  care,  con- 
stitute her  main  glory.  It  is  an  honour  to 
the  church  to  have  such  a  God  and  Re- 
deemer ;  an  honour  to  share  his  favour, 
and  to  be  under  his  ever  watchful  eye. 
The  glory  of  the  church  is  not  her 
wealth,  her  numbers,  her  influence,  nor 
the  rank  and  talent  of  her  ministers  and 
members ;  it  is  the  character  of  her 
sovereign  Lord,  and  in  his  perfections 
it  is  right  that  she  should  exult  and  re- 
joice. 

20.  Thy  sun  shall  no  more  go  down. 
There  shall  be  no  total  and  long  night 
of  calamity,  error,  and  sin.  This  is  de- 
signed to  describe  the  flourishing  and 
glorious  state  of  the  church.  It,  of 
course,  does  not  mean  that  there  should 
be  wo  times  of  calamity  no  period  of 
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21  Thy  people    also  shall  he 
all  "righteous*  :  they  *shall  inherit 

g  ch.  4.  3.     Rev.  21.  27.     b  Matt  5.  3.    d  ch.  62.  4. 
t  John  15. 2.       /  Ps.  92.  13.        £  Eph.  2.  10. 

ignorance,  no  scenes  of  persecution  ;  but 
t  means  that  there  should  not  be  total 
night.  Truth  should  reign  on  the  earth, 
and  there  never  would  be  a  time  when 
the  light  of  salvation  would  be  extinct. 
There  never  would  be  a  time  like  that 
when  Jerusalem  was  wholly  destroyed, 
and  a  long  total  night  came  over  the 
land.  There  never  would  be  a  time 
when  the  sun  of  righteousness  would 
not  shine,  or  when  the  world  would  be 
wholly  deprived  of  the  illumination  of  his 
beams.  The  church  would  be  perpetual. 
It  would  live  through  all  changes,  and 
Burvive  all  revolutions,  and  to  the  end 
of  time  the  light  of  salvation  would 
shine  upon  a  darkened  world.  Since 
the  Messiah  came,  the  light  of  revela- 
tion has  never  been  wholly  withdrawn 
from  the  world,  nor  has  there  been  a 
period  in  which  total  and  absolute  night 
has  come  over  all  the  church  of  God. 
But  the  prophet,  probably,  referred  to 
far  more  glorious  times  than  have  yet 
occurred.  The  period  is  coming  when 
the  light  of  salvation  will  shine  upon 
the  eaith  with  unclouded  and  universal 
splendour — as  if  the  sun  having  ascend- 
ed to  the  meridian  should  stand  there  in 
a  blaze  of  glory  age  after  age  ;  when 
there  shall  be  no  alternation  of  day  and 
night;  when  the  light  shall  not  be  ob- 
scured by  clouds  ;  and  when  there  shall 
be  no  eclipse  of  his  glory.  IT  Neither 
shall  thy  moon.  This  language  is 
poetic,  and  means  that  there  would  be 
no  such  obscurity  in  the  church  as  there 
would  be  in  the  world  should  the  sun 
and  moon  be  withdrawn.  Light  and 
beauty  unobscured  would  fill  the  whole 
heavens,  and  the  darkness  of  night  would 
be  henceforward  unknown.  IT  With- 
draw itself.  Heb.  be  collected,  t]©!^ 
— that  is,  shall  not  be  withdrawn,  or 
snail  not  wane.  The  LXX,  ov<  kK\d\pu 
— shall  not  be  eclipsed,  or  shall  not  fail. 
V  The  days  of  thy  mourning.  See 
Notes  on  ch.  xxv.  8. — The  description 
nere,  therefore,  is  one  of  great  glory  and 
aappiness  in  the  church.     That  period 


the  land  for  ever,  ''the  branch  'of 
my  planting, -^the  work 'of  my 
hands,  that  I  may  be  glorified. 

will  yet  arrive  ;  and  no  friend  of  God 
and  of  the  happiness  of  man  can  think 
of  that  time  without  praying  most  sin- 
cerely that  it  may  soon  come,  when  the 
sun  of  righteousness,  in  the  fulness  of 
his  glory,  shall  ascend  to  the  meridian 
and  stand  there  without  one  obscuring 
cloud,  and  pour  the  splendour  of  the 
noontide  beams  all  over  a  darkened 
world.  Some  of  the  ideas  in  this  chap- 
ter, descriptive  of  the  glorious  times  of 
the  gospel,  have  been  beautifully  versi- 
fied by  Pope : 

Rise,  crowned  with  light,  imperial  Salem  rise  I 
Exalt  thy  tovvery  head,  and  lift  thy  eyes  ! 
See  a  long  race  thy  spacious  courts  adorn ; 
See  future  sons,  and  daughters  yet  unborn, 
In  crowding  ranks  on  every  side  taiefi, 
Demanding  life,  impatient  for  the  skies ! 
See  barbarous  nations  at  thy  gates  attend. 
Walk  in  thy  lipht,  and  in  thy  tempki  bend  : 
See    thy  bright   altars  throng'd  wjth  prosttata 

kings. 
And  heaped  with  products  of  Sabe&n  springs  I 
For  thee  Idumea's  spicy  forests  blow, 
And  seeds  of  gold  in  Ophir's  moun  aim  plow 
See  heaven  its  sparkling  portals  wile  display, 
And  break  upon  them  in  a  flood  of  lay  ! 
No  more  the  rising  sun  shall  gild  ti  e  morn, 
Nor  evening  Cynthia  fill  her  silver  horn ; 
But  lost,  dissolved  in  thy  superior  n.ys, 
One  tide  of  glory,  one  unclondcd  bLse, 
O'erflow  thy  courts  ;  the  light  hims  If  shall  shim 
Revealed,  and  God's  eternal  day  be  Ihine  ! 
The  seas  shull  waste,  the  skies  in  suioke  decay, 
Rocks  fall  to  dust,  and  mountains  rue  It  away  ; 
But  fix'd  his  word,  his  saving  power  remains; 
Thy  realm  for  ever   lasts,  thine  own  Messiah 

reigns  t  Messiah. 

21 .  Thy  people  shall  be  all  righteous. 
See  Notes  ch.  iv.  2.  IT  They  shall  in- 
herit the  land  for  ever.  See  Notes  on 
ch.  xlix.  8,  liv.  3.  Comp.  ch.  Ixv.  9. 
Matt.  v.  5.  IT  The  branch  of  my  j)lant- 
ing.  On  the  meaning  of  the  word 
branch,  see  Notes  on  ch.  xi.  1,  xiv.  19. 
Here  it  means  a  scion,  or  shoot  which 
Jehovah  had  planted,  and  which  had 
sprung  up  under  his  culture.  Grotias 
supposes  it  means  posterity.  The  idea 
seems  to  be,  that  they  would  inherit  the 
land  and  all  which  would  grow  up  un- 
der the  culture  of  the  hand  of  Jehovah. 
TT  The  work  of  my  hands.  The  lan- 
guage here  is  taken  from  the  cultivation 
of  the  land  of  Canaan  :  but  the  sense  is, 
that  the  church  would  inherit  all  that 
God  had  done  for  its  welfare.  Applied 
to  the  work  of  redemption  it  means  tp^i 
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22  A  little  one  shall  become  I  strong  nation  :  I  the  Lord  will 
a  thousand,  and  a  small    one  a    hasten  it  in  his  time. 


the  result  of  all  the  labours,  self-denials, 
and  sacrifices  of  the  Redeemer,  become 
the  inheritance  of  the  church.  The  com- 
forts, joys,  hopes,  consolations  of  his  peo- 
ple are  the  fruit  of  his  self-denials, "  the 
work  of  his  hands,"  and  they  are  permit- 
ted to  enjoy  it  all — as  if  God  should  cul- 
tivate a  fruitful  field  and  give  the  avails 
entirely  to  them.  IT  That  I  may  be 
glorified.  See  ch.  xlix.  3,  lxi.  3.  Notes 
xiii.  8,  xliii.  7.  God  would  be  glorified 
in  having  made  so  ample  provision  for 
their  welfare,  and  in  their  being  made 
happy  by  him.  He  is  always  glorified 
when  others  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  benev- 
olence, and  when  they  are  made  pure 
and  happy  as  the  result  of  his  purposes 
and  plans. 

22.  A  little  one  shall  become  a  thou- 
sand. There  shall  be  a  great  increase, 
as  if  one,  and  that  the  smallest,  should 
be  multiplied  to  a  thousand.  The  idea 
is,  that  the  people,  then  small  in  num- 
ber, would  be  greatly  increased  by  the 
accession  of  the  Gentile  world.  Lowth 
and  Noyes  render  this,  "  the  little  one  ;" 
Grotius,  '•'  the  least  one."  So  the  LXX, 
'O  JAiyioro?.  IT  /  the  Lord  will  hasten 
it  in  his  time.  Or  rather  in  "  its"  time, 
Noyes;  or  in  "  due"  time,  Lowth.  I 
will  do  it  in  the  proper  time,  Kara  xatpdv, 
LXX.  The  sense  is,  that  this  would 
be  done  at  the  proper  time — called 
in  Gal.  iv.  4,  "  the  fulness  of  time." 
There  was  a  proper  season  when  this 
was  to  be  accomplished.  There  were 
important  preparations  to  be  made  be- 
fore it  could  be  done.  The  nations, 
under  the  divine  arrangement,  were  to 
be  put  into  a  proper  position  to  receive 
the  Messiah.  He  was  not  to  come  un- 
til (1)  the  experiment  had  been  fairly- 


made  to  show  how  weak  and  feeble  man 
was  without  a  revelation — to  show  tnat 
philosophy,  and  learning,  and  the  policy 
of  statesmen,  could  do  nothing  effectual 
for  the  salvation  of  men.  (2.)  He  was 
not  to  come  until  the  world  should  be 
at  peace,  and  until  there  would  be  fa- 
cilities for  the  rapid  propagation  of  re- 
ligion in  all  lands.  (3.)  Nor  was  he  to 
come  until  all  that  had  been  said  in  pro- 
phecy should  be  fulfilled — until  all  th<» 
circumstances  should  combine  which 
had  been  foretold  as  favourable  to  the 
introduction  of  the  reign  of  the  Messiah. 
But  when  that  period  should  arrive,  then 
the  Lord  would  "  hasten "  it.  There 
would  be  no  unnecessary  delay  ;  none 
which  the  circumstances  of  the  case  did 
not  call  for. — So  it  will  be  in  the  uni- 
versal spread  of  the  gospel  referred  to 
in  this  chapter.  When  the  world  shall 
be  moulded  into  a  proper  state  to  wel- 
come it ;  when  the  nations  are  prepared 
to  receive  it  and  profit  by  it ;  then  the 
universal  propagation  shall  be  hastened, 
and  a  nation  shall  be  born  in  a  day. 
See  Notes  on  ch.  lxvi.  8.  Meantime, 
for  the  coming  of  that  day  we  should 
pray  and  labour.  By  the  diffusion  of 
truth  ;  by  schools  ;  by  the  spread  of  the 
Bible  ;  by  preaching  ;  by  the  translation 
of  the  word  of  God  into  every  language  ; 
by  establishing  the  press  in  all  the  strong 
points  of  Pagan  influence ;  by  placing 
missionaries  in  all  the  holds  of  power  in 
the  heathen  world  ;  and  by  training  up 
many  to  enter  into  the  harvest,  the 
Christian  world  should  prepare  for  the 
universal  conversion  of  the  world  to 
God.  In  due  time  it  shall  be  hastened, 
and  "  he  that  shall  come,  will  come  aim 
will  not  tarry."     Heb.  x.  37. 
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CHAPTER  LXI 

ANALYSIS. 

This  "jhapter,  in  ita  design  and  structure,  is  intimately  connected  with  the  preredii  g.  That  .c  r©> 
fer»  to  the  Messiah  will  be  shown  in  the  Notes  on  vs.  1—3,  and  the  main  scope  and  design  of  the  chap* 
W.7  is  to  show  some  of  the  glorious  results  of  his  coming. 

The  chapter  may  be  regarded  as  divided  into  tlie  following  parts,  viz. : 

I.  The  public  address  or  proclamation  of  the  Mes-iah,  stating  the  design  for  which  he  had  been  at,* 

pointed  to  his  office,  and  the  consolatory  nature  of  his  message,  vs.  1—3. 

II.  The  happy  effects  and  privileges  of  his  coming,  vs.  4—9. 

(l.>  The  effects  of  his  coming  in  restoring  the  old  wastes,  and  in  building  up  the  long-fallen  ruini, 
,s.  ,,  5. 
(a)  The  aid  of  others  would  be  called  in  for  this,  ver.  4. 

(b    The  sons  of  foreigners  would  become  tributary  to  them,  and  feed  their  flocks  and  plow  theil 
fielus,  and  dress  their  vines— that  is,  the  heathen  world  would  become  subject  to  the  church. 
(2)  Tue  privileges  which  would  result  from  his  coming,  vs.  6 — 9. 

(a)  Absolutely.    They  would  be  named  friends  of  God,  and  enjoy  the  wealth  of  the  heathen 
woild,  ver.  6. 

(b)  Comparatively.    Their  state  would  be  far  more  than  a  recompense  for  all  they  had  suf- 
fered, vs.  7,  8. 

(c)  In  thf.  honour  which  would  be  put  upon  them,  ver.  9.    Their  name  would  be  known  abroad 
and  their  children  be  honoured  as  the  blessed  of  the  Lord. 

11.'.  The  oorasion  of  rejoicing  which  the  church  would  have  in  this,  vs.  10, 11. 
(1.)  In  the  beauty  and  honour  with  which  she  would  be  clothed,  ver.  10. 
(2.)  In  the  abundant  increase  of  righteousness  and  purity,  ver.  11. 


1  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  God 
is  upon  me ;  'because  the  Lord 
hath 
tidings  unto  the 


anointed  me  to  preach  good 
meek  :  he   hath 


i  Luke  4.  16—21. 

m  Ps 


I  John  1.  32.    3.  34. 
45.  7. 


1.  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  God.  Heb. 
"  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  Jehovah." 
The  Chaldee  renders  this,  "  the  prophet 
said,  the  spirit  of  prophecy  from  the 
presence  of  Jehovah  God  is  upon  me." 
The  Syriac,  "  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
God."  The  LXX,  Yivzvjxa  Kvpiov  — the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord,  omitting  the  word 
adonai  "Oljt.  So  Luke  quotes  it  in  ch. 
tv.  18.  That  this  refers  to  the  Messiah 
is  abundantly  proved  by  the  fact  that 
the  Lord  Jesus  expressly  applied  it  to 
himself.  See  Luke  iv.  21.  Rosenmuller, 
Gcsenius  and  some  others  suppose  that 
*'*.  refers  to  Isaiah  himself,  and  that  the 
idea  ia,  that  the  prophet  proclaims  his 
commission  as  authorized  to  administer 
consolation  to  the  suffering  exiles  in 
Babylon.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
language  is  such  as  may  be  applied  in 
a  subordinate  sense  to  the  office  of  the 
prophet,  and  that  the  work  of  the  Re- 
deemer is  here  described  in  terms  de- 
rived from  the  consolation  and  deliver- 
ance afforded  to  the  long  suffering  ex- 


sent  me  to  bind  up  the  broken- 
hearted, "to  proclaim  liberty  °to 
the  captives,  and  the  opening  ol 
the  prison  to  them  that  are  pbound  ; 

n  Ps.  147.  3.    0  John  3.  31,  36.    p  Rom.  7.  23-25 

iles.  But  in  a  much  higher  sense  it  re- 
fers to  the  Messiah,  and  received  an 
entire  completion  only  as  applied  to  him 
and  to  his  work.  Even  Grotius,  who 
has  been  said  to  "find  Christ  nowhere 
in  the  Old  Testament,"  remarks,"  Isaiah 
here  speaks  of  himself,  as  the  Chaklee 
observes  ;  but  in  him  we  see  not  an  ob- 
scure image  of  Christ."  Applied  to 
the  Redeemer,  it  refers  to  the  time  when 
having  been  baptized  and  set  apart  to 
the  work  of  the  Mediatorial  office,  he 
began  publicly  to  preach.  See  Luke 
iv.  21.  The  phrase  "  the  Spirit  of  Je- 
hovah is  upon  me,"  refers  to  the  fact 
that  he  had  been  publicly  consecrated 
to  his  work  by  the  Holy  Spirit  descend- 
ing on  him  at  his  baptism  (Matt.  iii.  16, 
John  i.  32),  and  that  the  Spirit  of  God 
had  been  imparted  to  him  "  withou* 
measure"  to  endow  him  for  his  great 
office.  John  iii.  34.  See  Notes  ch.  xi. 
2.  IT  Because  the  Lord  hath  anointed 
me.  The  word  rendered  "  hath  anoint- 
ed, "    nd^a    mdshahh,    is    that    from 
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which  the  wori  Messiah  is  derived. 
See  Notes  on  ch.  xlv.  1.  Prophets  and 
kings  were  set  apart  to  their  high  office 
by  the  ceremony  of  pouring  oil  on  their 
heads :  and  the  idea  here  is  that  God 
had  set  apart  the  Messiah  for  the  office 
which  he  was  to  bear,  and  had  abun- 
dantly endowed  him  with  the  graces  of 
which  the  anointing  oil  was  an  emblem. 
The  same  language  is  used  in  reference 
io  the  Messiah  in  Ps.  xlv.  7,  comp.  Heb. 
i.  9.  IT  To  preach  good  tidings.  On 
the  meaning  of  the  word  ("1^2)  here 
rendered  "  to  preach  good  tidings,"  see 
Notes  on  ch.  Hi.  7.  The  LXX  render 
it,  evayytXioaaOat,  to  evangelize,  to 
preach  the  gospel.  1T  Unto  the  meek. 
The  word  rendered  meek  D^ISS?  properly 
denotes  the  afflicted,  the  distressed,  the 
needy.  The  word  "  meek"  means  those 
who  are  patient  in  the  reception  of  inju- 
ries, and  stands  opposed  to  revengeful  and 
irascible.  This  is  by  no  means  the  sense 
of  the  word  here.  It  refers  to  those 
who  were  borne  down  by  calamity  in 
any  form,  and  would  be  particularly 
applicable  to  those  who  had  been  sigh- 
ing in  a  long  captivity  in  Babylon.  It 
is  not  improperly  rendered  by  the  LXX 
by  the  word  nruxoTs,  poor,  and  in  like 
manner  by  Luke,  iv.  18  ; — and  the  idea 
is,  that  the  Redeemer  came  to  bring  a 
joyful  message  to  those  who  were  op- 
pressed and  borne  down  by  the  evils  of 
poverty  and  calamity.  Comp.  Matt, 
xi.  5.  1T  To  bind  up  the  broken-hearted. 
Notes  ch.  i.  6.  The  broken-hearted 
are  those  who  are  deeply  afflicted  and 
distressed  on  any  account.  It  may  be 
either  on  account  of  their  sins,  or  of 
captivity  and  oppression,  or  of  the  loss 
of  relations  and  friends.  The  Redeemer 
came  that  he  might  apply  the  balm  of 
consolation  to  all  such  hearts,  and  give 
them  joy  and  peace.  A  similar  form  of 
expression  occurs  in  Ps.  cxlvii.  3  : 

He  healeth  the  broken  in  heart, 
And  bindeth  up  their  wounds. 

IT  To  proclaim  liberty  to  the  captives. 
This  evidently  is  language  which  is 
taken  from  the  condition  of  the  exiles 
in  their  long  captivity  in  Babylon.  The 
Messiah  would  accomplish  a  deliver- 
luce  tor  those  who  were  held  under  the 


captivity  of  sin  similar  to  that  of  releas- 
ing captives  from  long  and  painful  ser* 
vitude.  The  gospel  does  not  at  once, 
and  by  a  mere  exertion  of  power,  open 
prison  doors,  and  restore  captives  to 
liberty.  But  it  accomplishes  an  effect 
analogous  to  this:  it  releases  the  mind 
captive  under  sin ;  and  it  will  finally 
open  all  prison  doors,  and  by  preventing 
crime  will  prevent  the  necessity  of 
prisons,  and  will  remove  all  the  suffer- 
ings which  are  now  endured  in  confine- 
ment as  the  consequence  of  crim"\  It 
may  be  remarked  further,  that  the  word 
here  rendered  "  deliverance,"  Tills 
deror,  is  a  word  which  is  properly  ap- 
plicable to  the  year  of  Jubilee,  when  all 
were  permitted  to  go  free  ;  Lev.  xxv.  10, 
"  and  ye  shall  hallow  the  fiftieth  year, 
and  proclaim  liberty  (liTn)  throughout 
all  the  land  unto  all  the  inhabitants 
thereof."  So  in  Jer.  xxxiv.  8, 9,  it  is  used 
to  denote  the  manumission  of  slaves: 
"  To  proclaim  liberty  (ni-m)  unto  them  ; 
that  every  man  should  let  his  man-ser- 
vant, and  every  man  his  maid-servant, 
being  an  Hebrew,  or  an  Hebrewess,  go 
free."  So  also  vs.  15,  16,  of  the  same 
chapter.  So  also  in  Ezek.  xlvi.  17,  it 
is  applied  to  the  year  in  which  'he  slave 
was  by  law  restored  to  liberty.  Prop- 
erly, therefore,  the  word  has  reference 
to  the  freedom  of  those  who  are  held  in 
bondage,  or  to  servitude  ;  and  it  may 
be  implied  that  it  was  to  be  a  part  of 
the  purpose  of  the  Messiah  to  proclaim, 
ultimately,  universal  freedom,  and  to 
restore  all  men  to  their  just  rights.  If 
this  is  the  sense — and  I  see  no  reason  to 
doubt  it — while  the  main  thing  intended 
was  that  he  should  deliver  men  from 
the  inglorious  servitude  of  sin,  it  also 
means,  that  the  gospel  would  contain 
principles  inconsistent  with  the  existence 
of  slavery,  and  would  ultimately  pro- 
duce universal  emancipation.  Accord- 
ingly it  is  a  matter  of  undoubted  fact  that 
its  influence  was  such  that  in  less  than 
three  centuries  it  was  the  means  ot 
abolishing  slavery  throughout  the  Ro- 
I  man  empire  ;  and  no  candid  reader  of 
j  the  New  Testament  can  doubt  that  if  the 
principles  of  Christianity  were  univer- 
|  sally  followed,  the  last  shackle  would 
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Boon  fall  from  the  slave.  Be  the  fol- 
lowing facts  remembered.  (1.)  No  man 
ever  made  another  originally  a  slave 
under  the  influence  of  Christian  princi- 
ple. No  man  ever  kidnapped  another, 
or  sold  another,  because  it  teas  done  in 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  Christ.  (2.) 
No  Christian  ever  manumitted  a  slave 
who  did  not  feel  that  in  doing  it  he  was 
obeying  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  and 
who  did  not  have  a  more  quiet  con- 
science on  that  account.  (3.)  No  man 
doubts  that  if  freedom  were  to  prevail 
every  where,  and  all  men  were  to  be 
regarded  as  of  equal  civil  rights,  it 
would  be  in  accordance  with  the  mind 
of  the  Redeemer.  (4.)  Slaves  are  made 
in  violation  of  all  the  precepts  of  the 
Saviour.  The  work  of  kidnapping  and 
selling  men,  women,  and  children  ;  of 
tearing  them  from  their  homes,  and 
confining  them  in  the  pestilential  holds 
of  ships  on  the  ocean,  and  of  dooming 
them  to  hard  and  perpetual  servitude, 
is  not  the  work  to  which  the  Lord  Je- 
sus calls  his  disciples.  (5.)  Slavery, 
in  fact,  cannot  be  maintained  without 
an  incessant  violation  of  the  principles 
of  the  New  Testament.  To  keep  men 
in  ignorance  ;  to  withhold  from  them 
the  Bible  ;  to  prevent  their  learning  to 
read  ;  to  rendei  nugatory  the  marriage 
contract,  or  to  make  it  subject  to  the 
will  of  a  master  ;  to  deprive  a  man  of 
the  avails  of  his  own  labour  without 
his  consent ;  to  make  him  or  his  family 
subject  to  a  removal  against  his  will ; 
to  prevent  parents  from  training  up  their 
children  according  to  their  own  views  of 
what  is  right ;  to  fetter  and  bind  the 
intellect  and  shut  up  the  avenues  to 
knowledge  as  a  necessary  means  of  con- 
tinuing the  system  ;  and  to  make  men 
dependent  wholly  on  others  whether 
they  shall  hear  the  gospel  or  be  permit- 
ted publicly  to  embrace  it,  is  every 
where  deemed  essential  to  the  existence 
of  slavery,  and  is  demanded  by  all  the 
,aws  which  rule  over  the  regions  of  a 
country  cursed  with  this  institution.  In 
the  whole  work  of  slavery,  from  the 
first  capture  of  the  unoffending  person 
who  is  made  a  slave  to  the  last  act 
winch  is  adopted  to  secure  his  bondage, 
♦Jicrc   is  an   incessant   and  unvarying 


trampling  on  the  laws  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Not  one  thing  is  done  to  make  and 
keep  a  slave  in  accordance  with  any 
command  of  Christ ;  not  one  thing 
which  would  be  done  if  his  example 
were  followed  and  his  law  obeyed. 
Who  then  can  doubt  that  he  came  ul- 
timately to  proclaim  freedom  to  all  cap- 
tives, and  that  the  prevalence  of  his 
gospel  will  yet  be  the  means  of  univer- 
sal emancipation  1  Comp.  Notes  on 
ch.  lviii.  6.  H  And  the  opening  of  the 
prison.  This  language  also  is  taken 
from  the  release  of  those  who  had  been 
confined  in  Babylon  as  in  a  prison  ;  and 
the  idea  is,  that  the  Redeemer  would 
accomplish  a  work  for  sinful  and  suffer- 
ing men  like  throwing  open  the  doors 
of  a  prison  and  bidding  the  man  who 
had  been  long  lying  in  a  dungeon  to  go 
free.  On  the  grammatical  structure  ol 
the  verb  here  rendered  *  opening  of  the 
prison/  m'p-npQjGesenius  (Lex.)  and 
Rosenmuller  may  be  consulted.  Ac- 
cording to  Gesenius,  it  should  be  read 
as  one  word.  So  many  MSS.  read  it. 
It  occurs  no  where  else.  It  means  here 
deliverance.  The  LXX  render  it,  "  and 
sight  to  the  blind,"  which  is  followed  by 
Luke.  The  sentiment  which  is  found 
in  the  LXX,  and  in  Luke,  is  a  correct 
one,  and  one  which  elsewhere  occurs  in 
the  prophets  (see  Isa.  xxxiv.  5)  ;  and  as 
the  sentiment  was  correct,  the  Saviour 
did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  state  that 
this  was  not  the  literal  translation  of 
the  Hebrew.  Or  more  probably  the 
Saviour  in  the  synagogue  at  Nazareth 
(Luke  iv.  19)  used  the  Hebrew,  and 
when  Luke  came  to  record  it,  he  quoted 
it  as  he  found  it  in  the  version  then  in 
common  use.  This  was  the  common 
practice  with  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament.  The  Evangelist  wrote  pro- 
bably for  the  Hellenists,  or  the  Greek 
Jews  who  commonly  used  the  Septua- 
gint  version,  and  he  quotes  that  version 
as  being  the  one  with  which  they  were 
familiar.  The  sense  is  not  materially 
varied  whether  the  Hebrew  be  followed 
or  the  version  by  the  LXX.  The  Ara- 
bic version  agrees  nearly  with  the  Evan- 
gelist. Home  (Intro,  ii.  p.  403)  is  oi 
opinion  that  the  Hebrew  formerly  con* 
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2  To  proclaim  the  acceptable 
rear  7of  the  Lord,  and  the  day  of 
vengeance  'of  our  God  ;  to  corn- 
lb  rt  all  that  'mourn. 

q  Lev.  25.  9,  &c.    2  Cor.  6.  2 
2  Thes.  l.  9.  s  Mark  5.  i. 


lained  more  than  we  now  find  in  the 
manuscripts  and  the  printed  editions. 
Of  that,  however,  I  think  there  is  no 
good  evidence. 

2.  To  proclaim  the  acceptable  year  of 
the  Lord.  See  Notes  on  ch.  xlix.  8. 
There  is  probably  an  allusion  here  to 
the  year  of  Jubilee,  when  the  trumpet 
was  blown,  and  liberty  was  proclaimed 
throughout  all  the  land.  So  Lev.  xxv. 
9,  10.  In  like  manner  the  Messiah 
would  come  to  proclaim  universal  liberty 
— liberty  to  all  the  world  from  the  de- 
grading servitude  of  sin.  The  time  of 
his  coming  would  be  a  time  when  Je- 
hovah would  be  pleased  to  proclaim 
through  him  universal  emancipation 
from  this  ignoble  bondage, and  to  restore 
to  all  the  privilege  of  being  the  freed- 
men  of  the  Lord.  And  the  day-  of  ven- 
geance of  our  God.  See  Notes  ch. 
xxxiv.  8.  This  is  language  adapted  to 
the  deliverance  from  Babylon.  The 
rescue  of  his  people  would  be  attended 
with  vengeance  on  their  enemies.  This 
was  not  quoted  by  the  Saviour  in  his 
discourse  at  Nazareth,  or  if  quoted,  the 
fact  is  not  recorded  by  Luke.  See 
Luke  iv.  19.  The  text  which  the  Sa- 
viour took  then  as  the  foundation  of  his 
discourse  (Luke  iv.  21),  seems  to  have 
ended  with  the  clause  before  this.  It 
is  not  to*  be  inferred,  however,  that  he 
did  not  consider  the  subsequent  expres- 
sions as  referring  to  himself,  but  it  was 
not  necessary  to  his  purpose  to  quote 
them.  Regarded  as  applicable  to  the 
Redeemer  and  his  preaching,  this  doubt- 
less  refers  to  the  fact  that  his  coming 
wouid  be  attended  with  vengeance  on 
hifl  foes.  It  is  a  great  truth,  manifest 
eTcry  where,  that  God's  coming  forth  at 
any  time  to  deliver  his  people  is  attend- 
ed with  vengeance  on  his  enemies.  So 
it  was  m  the  destruction  of  Idumea— - 
regarded,  as  the  general  representative 
cf  all  the  foes  of  Go<l  (Notes  on  ch. 
jr^iv.  xxxv.)  ;  so  it  was  in  the  deliver  - 
vol.  ii. — 17. 


3  To  appoint  unto  them  that 
mourn  in  Zion,  to  give  unto  them 
beauty  for  ashes,  the  oil  of  joy 
'for  mourning,   the   garment  of' 

t  John  18.  20. 

ance  from  Egypt — involving  the  des- 
truction of  Pharaoh  and  his  host ;  so  in 
the  destruction  of  Babylon  and  the  de- 
liverance of  the  captives  there.  So  in 
like  manner  it  was  in  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  ;  and  so  it  will  be  at  the  end 
of  the  world.  Matt.  xxv.  31 — 46,  2 
Thes.  i.  7-10.  IT  To  comfort  all  that 
mourn.  The  expression  "  all  that 
mourn,"  may  either  refer  to  those  who 
mourn  over  the  loss  of  earthly  friends 
and  possessions,  or  to  those  who  mourn 
over  sin.  In  either  case  the  gospel  has 
afforded  abundant  sources  of  consola- 
tion.    See  Notes  on  ch.  xxv.  8. 

3.  To  appoint  unto  them.  Heb.  to 
place  ;  i.  e.  to  place  happiness  before 
them  ;  to  give  them  joy  and  consola- 
tion. IT  That  mown  in  Zion.  See 
Notes  ch.  i.  8.  The  mourners  in  Zion 
mean  those  who  dwelt  in  Jerusalem  ; 
then  all  those  who  are  connected  with 
the  church  of  God — his  poor  and  afflict- 
ed people.  IT  To  give  unto  them  beauty 
for  ashes.  In  the  Hebrew  there  is  here 
a  beautiful   paronomasia  which  cannot 

be  transferred  to  our  language — "l^B 
"'^  ^^P'  The  word  rendered  beauty t 
"li<B>  means  properly  a  head-dress,  tur- 
ban, tiara,,  or  diadem  ;  and  the  idea  is, 
that  the  Redeemer  would  impart  to  his 
mourning  people  such  an  ornament  in- 
stead of  the  ashes  which  in  their  grief 
they  were  accustomed  to  cast  on  their 
heads.  For  the  use  of  the  word,  see 
Ezek.  xxiv.  17-23.  Ex.  xxxix.  29.  Isa. 
hi.  20,  and  ver.  10  of  this  chapter.  It 
was  common  among  the  Orientals  to 
cast  dust  and  ashes  upon  their  heads  in 
time  of  mourning  and  as  expressive  of 
their  grief.  Comp.  Notes  ch.  lvii.  5.  2 
Sam.  xiii.  19.  »  The  oil  of  joy.  The 
oil  of  joy  denotes  that  which  was  sym- 
bolical ot  expressive  of  joy.  Oil  or  oint- 
ment was  employed  on  occasions  of  fes- 
tivity and  joy  (see  Notes  onch  lvii.  9) 
but  its  use  was  abstained  from  in  tin* 
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praise  f<  r  the  spirit  of  heaviness : 
*iat  they  might  be  called  Trees 
of  righteousness,  The  planting 
"of  the  Lord,  that  he  might  be 
glorified. 

4  And  they  shall  build  "the  old 
wastes,  they  shall  raise   up  the 

U  Ch.  60.  21.  V  C\..  53.  11. 

of  public  calamity  or  grief.  See  2  Sam. 
xiv.  2.  TT  The  garment  of  praise. 
That  is,  the  garment  or  clothing  which 
shall  be  expressive  of  praise  or  gratitude 
instead  of  that  which  shall  indicate 
grief.  TT  Fur  the  spirit  of  heaviness. 
Instead  of  a  heavy,  burdened,  and  op- 
pressed   spirit.     The    word   used  here, 

~^?j  usually  means  faint,  feeble,  weak. 
Notes  ch.  xlii.   3.     It  is  applied  to  a 
lamp  about  to  go   out  (ch.  xlii.  3)  ;  to 
eyes  bedimmed,  or  dull  (1  Sam.  iii.  2)  ; 
to  a  faint  or  pale  colour,   Lev.  xiii.  39. 
Here  it  denotes  those  of  a  faint  and  de- 
sponding heart.     These  expressions  are 
figurative,  and  are  taken  from  the  cus- 
tom which  prevailed  more  in   Oriental 
countries  than  elsewhere — and  which  is 
founded  in  nature — of  expressing  the 
emotions  of  the  mind  by  the  manner  of 
apparel.  These  customs  are  stated  in  the 
book  of  Judith.     She   "  pulled    off  the 
cackcloth  which  she  had  on,  and  put  off 
the   garments  of  her  widowhood,  and 
washed  her  body  all  over  with  water,  and 
anointed  herself  with  precious  ointment, 
and  braided  the  hair  of  her  head,  and 
put  on  a  tire  upon  it  (Gr.  mitre),  and 
put  on  her  garments  of  gladness  where- 
with she  was  clad  during  the  life  of  Ma- 
nasses  her  husband.     And  she  took  san- 
dals upon  her  feet,  and   put  about  her 
her  bracelets,  and  her  chains,  and  her 
rings,  and  her  ear-rings,  and  all  her  or- 
naments, and  decked  herself  bravely  -o 
allure  the  eyes  of  all  men    that  should 
see   her"     Ch.  x.  3,4.     IT  That  they 
might  be  called.     That  is,  those  who 
had  mourned  in  Zion.   *F  Trees  of  right- 
eousness.    In   the  Heb.  oaks,  or  tere- 
binth  trees.     By  their  being   oaks  of 
righteousness  is  meant  men  distinguish- 
ad    for    righteousness  or  justice.     The 
LXX  render  it,  ysvcal,  generations ;  Je- 


former  desolations,  and  they  sh&li 
repair  the  waste  cities,  the  deso- 
lations of  many  generations. 

5  And  strangers  shall  stand 
and  feed  your  flocks,  and  the  sona 
of  the  alien  shall  be  your  plough- 
men and  vour  vine-drecsers. 


rome,  fortes,  strong  ;  the  Chaldee,  pri- 
ces; the  Syriac  rams;  but  the  woru 
properly  denotes  the  oak,  or  tne  tere< 
binth  tree — a  lofty,  strong,  and  magni- 
ficent  tree.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  re- 
present men  by  trees.  See  ch.  i.  23,  iO 
Ps.  xcii.  12-14 : 

The  righteous  shall  flourish  like  the  palm  v«5fi  • 
lie  shall  j:row  like  a  cedar  in  Lebanon. 
Those  that  be  planted  in  the  house  of  the  Lord, 
Shall  flourish  in  the  courts  of  our  God. 
Thoy  shall  still  bring  forth  fruit  in  old  age  ; 
They  shall  be  tat  and  flourishing. 

See  also  the  beautiful  description  in  Ps. 
i.  3,  and  in  Jer.  xvii.  8.  The  idea  here 
is,  that  they  who  had  been  oppressed 
and  borne  down  by  calamity  and  by  a 
sense  of  sin,  would  become  vigorous, 
and  strong  ;  and  would  be  such  as  apt- 
ly to  be  compared  to  majestic  trees  with 
far-spreading  branches — an  image  ev- 
ery where  of  that  which  is  truly  beauti- 
ful. IT  The  planting  of  the  Lord. 
Those  whom  Jehovah  had  truly  plant- 
ed ;  that  is,  those  who  were  under  his 
care  and  culture.  See  Notes  on  ch.  lx. 
21.  The  same  figure  is  used  by  the 
Saviour.  "  Every  plant  which  my  hea- 
venly Father  hath  not  planted,  shall  be 
rooted  up."  Matt.  xv.  13.  IT  That  he 
might  be  glorified.    Notes  ch.  lx.  21. 

4.  And  they  shall  build  the  old 
wastes.     See  Notes  ch.  lviii.  12. 

5.  And  strangers  shall  stand.  See 
Notes  ch.  xiv.  1,  2,  lx.  10.  IT  And  feed 
your  flocks.  The  keeping  of  flocks  con- 
stituted a  very  considerable  part  of  the 
husbandry  of  those  who  owclt  in  Pales- 
tine. Of  course,  any  considerable  pros- 
perity of  a  spiritual  naturf*  would  be  well 
represented  by  an  accession  of  foreign- 
ers who  should  come  to  relieve  them  in 
their  toil.  It  is  not  necessary  to  sup- 
pose that  this  is  to  be  taken  literally 
nor  that  it  should  be  so  spiritualized  as 
to  suppose  that  the   prophet   refers  * 
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6  But  ye  shall  be  named  the 
priests  yof  the  Lord  ;  men  shall 
call  you  the  "ministers  of  our 
God :  ye  shall  eat  the  riches  of 
the  Gentiles,  and  in  their  glory 
shall  you  boast  yourselves. 

y  Ex.  19.  6.     1  Pet.  2.  5,  9.     Rev.  1.  6. 
a  Eze.  44.  11.     E]>.  4.  11,  12. 

churches  and  their  pastors,  and  to  the 
fact  that  those  churches  would  be  put 
und^r  the  care  of  pastors  from  among  the 
heathen.  The  idea  is,  that  it  would  be  a 
time  of  signal  spiritual  prosperity,  and 
when  the  accession  would  be  as  great  and 
important  as  if  foreigners  were  to  come 
in  among  a  people  and  take  the  whole  la- 
bour of  attending  their  flocks  and  culti- 
vating their  fields.    1T   Your  ploughmen. 

Heb.  ^35<  ilckdr,  from  which  probably  is 
derived  the  Greek  dypos  ;  the.  Gothic 
akr  ;  the  German  acker,  and  the  English 
acre.  It  means  properly  a  digger  or 
cultivator  of  the  soil,  or  husbandman. 
Jer.  li.  26.  Amos  v.  16.  IT  And  vine- 
dressers. The  sense  here  accords  with 
that  which  has  been  so  repeatedly  said 
before,  that  the  heathen  world  would  yet 
become  tributary  to  the  church.  See 
Notes  on  ch.  lx.  5-7,  9,  10. 

6.  But  ye  shall  be  named.  The  idea 
here  literally  is,  •  there  will  be  no  need 
of  your  engaging  in  the  business  of  ag- 
riculture. All  that  will  be  done  by  oth- 
ers ;  and  you,  as  ministers  of  God,  may 
engage  wholly  in  the  duties  of  religion. 
The  world  shall  be  tributaiy  to  you,  and 
you  shall  enjoy  the  productions  of  all 
lands  ;  and  you  may,  therefore,  devote 
yourselves  exclusively  to  the  service  of 
Jehovah  as  a  kingdom  of  priests.'  A 
similar  promise  occurs  in  Ex.  xix.  6, 
"  And  ye  shall  be  unto  me  a  kingdom 
of  priests,  and  an  holy  nation."  The 
;dea  is,  that  there  would  a  degree  of 
epiritual  prosperity  as  great  as  if  they 
were  permiited  to  enjoy  all  the  produc- 
tions of  other  climes ;  as  if  all  menial 
and  laborious  service  were  performed  by 
others  ;  and  as  if  they  were  to  be  en- 
tirely free  from  the  necessity  of  toil,  and 
were  permitted  to  devote  themselves  ex- 
clusively to  the  services  of  religion. 
1  Ye  shall  cat  the  riches  of  the  Gentiles. 


7  For  your  shame  you  shall 
have  "double,  and  for  confusion,, 
they  shall  rejoice  in  their  portion : 
therefore  in  their  land  they  shall 
possess  the  double ;  everlasting 
joy  shall  be  unto  them. 

c  ch.  40.  2.    Zcch.  9.  12. 

See  Notes  on  ch.  Jx.  5-11.  T  And  in 
their  glory.  In  what  constitutes  their 
glory,  or  what  they  regard  as  valuable  ; 
— tbat  is,  their  wealth,  their  talents,  and 
their  power.  1T  Shall  you  boast  your- 
selves. There  has  heen  considerable 
variety  of  interpretatkn  in  regard  to  the 
meaning  of  the  wqrd  here  used.  Je- 
rome renders  it,  et  in  gloria  earum  su- 
pcrbietis.  The  LXX,  '  in  their  wealth, 
OnvuaiyOnaeaOe,  ye  shall  be  admired.'  The 
Chaldee  and  Syriac  render  it,  '  in  their 
splendour  ye  shall  glory.'  The  word 
used  is  *l^P  y dinar.  It  occurs  nowhere 
else,  it  is  believed,  except  in  Jer.  ii.  11, 
twice,  where  it  is  rendered  "  changed  ;" 
•  hath  a  nation  changed  ("^E^nn) 
their  gods  which  are  yet  no  gods  ?  But 
my  people  have  changed  ("PEriJ  their 
glory  for  that  which  doth  not  profit.'  In 
the  passage  before  us  it  is  used  in  Hith~ 
pael,  and  means  properly  to  exchange 
one's  self  icith  any  one.  Here  it  means, 
'  in  their  splendour  we  shall  take  their 
places,'  i.  e.  we  shall  enjoy  it  in  their 
stead.  We  shall  avail  ourselves  of  it 
as  if  we  were  to  enter  into  their  pos- 
sessions and  as  if  it  were  our  own.  The 
sense  is,  it  shall  come  to  enrich,  and 
adorn  the  church.  It  shall  change  pla~ 
ces,  and  shall  all  belong  to  the  people  ol 
God — in  accordance  with  that  which 
has  been  so  often  said  by  Isaiah,  that  the 
wealth  of  the  world  would  become  trib- 
utary to  the  church. 

7.  For  your  sha?ne.  That  is,  instead 
of  the  reproach  and  humiliation  which 
you  have  been  called  to  experience. 
IT  You  shall  have  double.  A  double 
inheritance  or  reward.  See  Notes  on 
ch.  xl.  2.  IT  And  for  confusion.  The 
word  confusion  here  means  the  same 
as  a  blush  of  sharne^and  refers  to  the 
scenes  of  humiliation  and  sorrow  which 
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8  For  I  the  Lord  love  judg- 
ment, I  hate  robbery  ibr  burnt- 
offering  ;  and  I  will  direct  their 
work  in  truth,  and  I  will  make 


ever,  as  ting 


[B.C.  690. 
covenant   'with 


e  Ps.  50.  5.     ch.  55.  3. 


the  nation  had  passed  through  on  ac- 
count of  its  eins.  IT  They  shall  rejoice 
There  is  here  a  change  from  the  second 
to  the  third  person — a  change  which  is 
not  unfrequent  in  Isaiah.  The  same 
persons,  however,  are  intended.  IT  In 
their  portion.  That  is,  you  shall  be 
permitted  to  rejoice  in  the  augmented 
privileges  which  you  shall  enjoy.  They 
will  be  more  than  a  compensation  for 
all  the  calamities  which  you  have  been 
called  to  endure.  IT  Therefore  in  their 
land.  This  is  to  be  regarded  as  ad- 
dressed to  the  exiles  in  Babylon,  and  the 
promise  is,  that  the  people  of  God  would 
be  restored  again  to  their  own  land  and 
to  more  than  their  former  privileges  and 
blessings  there.  IT  The  double.  Double 
of  what  they  formerly  possessed  ;  that 
is,  their  blessings  would  be  greatly  in- 
creased and  multiplied.  Applied  to  the 
times  of  the  Messiah,  to  which  the  pro- 
phet undoubtedly  refers,  it  means  that 
the  privileges  of  the  friends  of  God  would 
be  far  greater  than  had  been  enjoyed 
even  in  the  most  favoured  times  under 
the  former  dispensation.  IF  Everlasting 
joy.     See  Notes  on  ch.  xxxv.  10. 

8.  For  I  the  Lord  love  judgment. 
That  is, '  I  shall  delight  in  rendering  to 
my  people  what  is  right.  It  is  right 
that  they  should  enjoy  my  protection, 
and  be  favoured  with  the  tokens  of  my 
kindness.  Loving  justice  and  right, 
therefore,  I  will  confer  on  them  the  pri- 
vileges and  blessings  which  they  ought 
to  enjoy,  and  which  will  be  a  public 
expression  of  my  favour  and  love.'  IT  / 
hate  robbery  for  burnt- offering.  There 
has  been  great  variety  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  this  phrase.  Lowth  renders 
it,  "  who  hate  rapine  and  iniquity." 
Noye3,  "  I  hate  rapine  and  iniquity." 
Jerome,  as  in  our  translation,  el  odio 
habens  rapinam  in  holocausto.  The 
LXX,  jtiiruiv  apndyjjLaT't  e£  dotxiai;,  hating 
{he  spoils  of  injustice.  The  Chaldee, 
far  from  before  me  be  deceit  and  vio- 


an 
them. 

9  And  their  seed  shall  be 
known  among  the  Gentiles,  And 
their  offspring  among  the  people  : 

lence."  The  Syriac,  "  I  hate  rapine  and 
iniquity."  This  variety  of  interpretation 
has  arisen  from  the  different  views  taken 
of  the  Hebrew  ttbisa.  The  Syriac 
evidently  prefixed  the  conjunction  1  and 
instead  of  the  preposition  Zwith  or  for, 
and  perhaps  also  the  LXX  so  read  it. 
But  this  change — though  slight — is  not 
necessaiy  in  order  to  give  a  consistent 
rendering  to  the  passage.  The  con- 
nexion does  not  necessarily  lead  us  to 
suppose  that  any  reference  would  be 
made  to  "  burnt-offering,"  and  to  the 
improper  manner  in  which  such  offer- 
ings were  made  ;  but  the  idea  is  rather, 
that  God  hated  rapine  and  sin ;  he  hat- 
ed such  acts  as  those  by  which  his  peo- 
ple had  been  removed  from  their  land 
and  subjected  to  the  evils  of  a  long  and 
painful  captivity.  And  this  is  undoubt- 
edly the  sense  of  the  passage.  The  He- 
brew word  ■"^W,  usually  without  the  \ 
means  properly  a  holocaust,  or  that 
which  is  made  to  ascend  (from  H5S  to 
ascend)  from  an  altar.  But  the  word 
here  is  the  construct  form  forfl31S  evil, 
wickedness,  whence  our  word  evil.  See 
Job  xxiv.  20.  Ps.  cvii.  42.  And  the 
sense  here  is, '  I  hate  rapine  or  plunder 

(  ..%)  with  iniquity;'  that  is,  accompa- 
nied, as  it  always  is,  with  iniquity  and 
sin.  And  hating  that  as  I  do,  I  will 
vindicate  my  people  who  have  been 
plundered  in  this  way ;  and  who  have 
been  borne  into  captivity,  accompanied 
with  deeds  of  violence  and  sin.  IT  And 
I  will  direct  their  work  in  f~uth.  Li- 
terally, '  I  will  give  them  work  in  truth 
or  faithfulness  ;'  that  is;  I  will  give  them 
the  reward  of  their  work  faithfully. 
They  shall  be  amply  recompensed  foi 
all  that  they  have  done  and  suffered  in 
my  cause.  IT  And  I  will  viake.  Sea 
Notes  on  ch.  lv.  3. 

9.  And  their  seed.  The  figure  her* 
is  taken  from  the   feelinjrs  of  zi  narea 
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all  that  see  them  shall  acknow- 
ledge them,  that  they  are  the  seed 
which  the  Lord  hath  blessed. 

10  I  will  greatly  rejoice  gin 
the  Lord,  my  soul  shall  be  joy- 
ful in  my  God  :  for  he  hath 
clothed  me  with  the  garments  of 

g-  Neh.  8. 10.    Hab.  3.  17, 18.    Rom.  14.  17. 

who  desires  his  children  to  be  esteemed, 
and  who  regards  it  as  an  honour  that 
they  become  so  distinguished  that  their 
fame  extends  to  distant  lands.  1T  Shall 
be  known.  Shall  be  distinguished  or 
honoured.  For  this  use  of  the  word 
•'  known,"  see  Ps.  lxvii.  2,  lxxvi.  1, 
lxxix.  10.  IT  And  their  offspring.  See 
Notes  on  ch.  xlviii.  19.  The  Chaldee 
and  the  Syriac  render  this, '  their  chil- 
dren s  children.'  The  sense  is,  that  the 
true  friends  of  the  church  shall  be  every 
where  honoured.  Distant  lands  shall  be 
acquainted  with  them,  and  shall  be  dis- 
posed to  show  them  distinguished  re- 
spect. IT  Among  the  people.  The  peo- 
ple of  distant  lands,  f  All  that  see  them 
shall  acknowledge  them.  The  tim« 
shall  come  when  the  true  friends  of  the 
Redeemer  will  be  universally  honoured. 
They  shall  be  regarded  as  the  favoured 
of  the  Lord  ;  and  instead  of  being  per- 
secuted and  despised,  the  nations  of  the 
earth  will  regard  them  as  worthy  of 
their  confidence  and  esteem. 

10.  I  will  greatly  rejoice  in  the  Lord. 
This  is  the  language  of  the  prophet  in 
the  name  of  the  church ;  or  as  Vitringa 
supposes,  the  language  of  a  chorus  in- 
troduced here  by  the  prophet.  The 
Chaldee  regards  it  as  the  language  of 
Jerusalem,  and  renders  it,  "  Jerusalem 
said,  I  will  surely  rejoice  in  the  Lord." 
The  sentiment  is,  that  the  prosperity 
and  enlargement  of  Zion  is  an  occasion 
of  joy,  and  should  lead  to  thanksgiving 
and  praise.  The  phrase, '  I  will  rejoice 
in  the  Lord,'  means  that  the  joy  would 
arise  from  the  view  of  lhe  faithfulness  and 
perfections  of  Jehovah  manifested  in  the 
redemption  of  his  people.  See  similar 
expressions  of  joy  in  the  song  of  Mary, 
Luicei.  46,  47.  Tf  por  he  hath  clothed  me 
with  the  garments  of  salvation.  That 
5b,  Jerusalem  or  the  church.    H"  He  hath 


salvation,  he  hath  covered  mi 
with  the  robe  of  righteousness, 
as  a  bridegroom0  decketh  him- 
self with  ornaments,  and  as  9 
bride  adorneth  kherself  with  hep 
j-ewels. 


h  Rev.  19.  S. 


9  as  a  priest. 


k  Rev.  21.  % 


covered  me  with  the  robe  of  righteous 
ness.  The  word  rendered  robe  here 
means  mantle  or  a  large  and  loose  gar- 
ment thrown  ^ver  the  other  parts  of  the 
dress.  Such  garments  are  for  protection 
and  for  ornament,  and  the  image  is  that 
of  the  church  defended  and  ornamented 
by  God.  See  Notes  ch.  xlix.  18.  1T  As 
a  bridegroom  decketh  himself.  Marg. 
as  a  priest.  The  Hebrew  is,  *  as  a 
bridegroom  adorns  himself  as  a  priest,' 

1  *!!?'?> — that  is,  as  he   makes  splendid 
his  head-dress  in  the  manner  of  a  priest. 

IT  With  ornaments.  "^.B.  With  a 
tiara,  head-dress,  diadem.  See  the 
word  explained  in  ver.  3.  The  LXX 
render  it,  ftirpav,  mitre.  The  allusion 
is  to  the  dress  of  the  Jewish  high  priest 
when  he  discharged  the  functions  of  his 
office,  and  particularly  to  the  mitre  and 
the  plate  or  crown  of  gold  which  he 
wore  in  front  of  it.  Ex.  xxix.  6.  It  is 
not  easy  to  give  full  force  to  the  meta- 
phor of  the  prophet  in  another  language. 
The  Hebievv,  as  near  as  we  can  express 
it,  is, '  as  a  bridegroom  attires  himself 
as  a  priest  with  a  crown  or  mitre. 
The  version  by  Aquila  and  Symmachus 
comes  nearest  to  it —  us  wp(*nov  lepdTev- 
oitcvov  aTe<pav(ct.  The  sense  is,  that  the 
church  should  be  adorned  with  the 
highest  ornament  and  beauty — not  for 
the  mere  purpose  of  decoration,  but  as 
if  it  were  a  priest  engaged  in  offering 
continually  the  sacrifice  of  prayer  and 
praise.  1T  And  as  a  bride.  See  this 
explained  in  the  Notes  on  ch.  xlix.  18. 

The  word  rendered  jewels  here,  *^3>, 
does  not  of  necessity  mean  merely  jew 
els.  It  properly  means  an  apparatus, 
implement,  utensil,  vessel ;  and  then 
dress,  ornament  of  any  kind  ;  and  would 
be  better  rendered  here,  in  a  more  ge- 
neral sense,  bridal-ornaments. 
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11  For  as  the  ea.*th  bringeth 
fcrth  her  bud,  and  as  the  garden 
causeth  the  things  that  are  sown 
in  it  to  spring  forth  ;  so  the  Lord 

11.  For  as  the  earth  bringeth  forth- 
This  figure  is  several  times  used  by  the 
prophet.  See  Notes  ch.  xlv.  8,  lv.  10, 
11.  The  idea  is  an  exceedingly  beau- 
tiful one,  that  on  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah,  truth  and  righteousness  would 
spring  up  and  abound  like  grass  and 
fruits  in  the  vegetable  world  when  the 
earth  is  watered  with  rain.  IT  Her  bud. 
The  word  bud  we  now  apply  usually  to 
the  small  bunch  or  protuberance  on  the 
branches  of  a  plant,  containing  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  future  leaf  or  flower.    The 


God  will  cause  righteousness' 
and  praise  stto  spring  forth  be 
fore  all  the  nations. 


I  Pb.  72.  3.     S5.  11. 


in  ch  62.  7. 


Hebrew  word  however  (r',r^)  rathe* 
means  the  germ,  the  shoot,  or  the  ycung 
and  tender  plant  as  it  comes  up  frcm  the 
earth — that  which  first  appears  from  the 
seed.  IT  So  the  Lord  God  will  cause 
righteousness  to  spring  forth.  See 
Notes  on  ch.  xliii.  9,xlii.l9,  xliv.4,  xlv.  S. 
IT  Before  all  the  nations.  The  sense  is, 
that  righteousness  would  abound  over 
all  the  earth,  and  that  all  the  world 
would  yet  join  in  celebrating  the  praisea 
of  God. 


CHAPTER  LXII. 

ANALYSIS. 

The  same  general  subject  is  pursued  in  this  chapter  which  has  been  presented  in  the  chapters 
which  have  gone  before.  The  scope  of  the  chapter  is  consolatory,  and  the  design  is  to  furnish  s-uch 
assurances  of  the  divine  favour  towards  the  afflicted  people  of  God  as  would  upholdand  comfort  them 
in  their  trials.  The  language  is  such  as  would  be  addressed  to  the  exiles  in  Liabylon,  but  the  main 
reference  is  undoubtedly  to  the  times  of  the  Messiah.  The  chapter  may  be  conveniently  regarded  as 
comprising  the  following  portions  : 

I.  A  speaker  is  introduced  saying  that  he  would  have  no  rest  until  Zion  should  rise  and  obtain  re* 
etoration  from  her  degradation,  vs.  1—5.  This  portion  contains  assurances  of  the  divine  favour,  and  a 
promise  of  the  future  restoration  and  glory  of  Jerusalem.  Who  this  speaker  is,  will  be  considered  in 
ver.  1.    The  ibliowing  are  the  assurances  of  the  speaker  : 

(1.)  He  would  give  himself  no  peace  until  splendour  and  glory  should  spread  over  Zion,  ver.  1. 
12.)  The  Gentiles  would  partake  of  the  blessings  conferred  on  Zion,  aad  kings  would  eome  and 

unite  with  her,  ver.  2. 
(3.)  Zion  would  be  as  beautiful  and  glorious  as  a  royal  crown  in  the  hand  of  JEHOVAH,  ver.  3. 
(4.)  She  would  lie  no  more  desolate  and  forsaken,  ver.  4. 
(5.)  JEHOVAH  would  delight  in  Zion  as  a  young  married  man  delights  in  his  bride,  ver.  5. 

II.  The  speaker  says  that  he  had  set  watchmen  on  the  walls  of  Zion.  and  they  are  commanded  to 
five  him  no  rest— to  be  urgent  and  importunate  in  prayer  until  Jerusalem  should  be  made  gloriou3 
in  the  earth,  vs.  6,  7. 

III.  The  solemn  assurance  that  JEHOVAH  had  sworn  that  there  would  be  peace  and  security  from 
the  invasions  of  enemies,  vs.  8,  9.  The  land  would  be  no  more  subjected  to  plunder  from  abroad, 
but  there  would  be  that  kind  of  safety  and  security  which  exists  when  a  man  sows  and  reaps-wiih* 
out  annoyance. 

IV.  The  people  are  dir^'id  to  nrepn'D  the  -ray  for  the  coming  of  JEHOVAH  vs.  10—12.  A  cnei 
^reclaims  his  approach,  and  diiects  that  all  obetiucticns  should  be  removed. 


1  For  Zion's  sake  will  I  not 

1.  For  Zion's  saJce.  See  Notes  eh.  i.  8. 
On  account  of  Zion ;  that  is,  on  account 
of  the  people  of  God.  IT  I  will  not  hold 
my  peace.  There  have  been  very  va- 
rious opinions  in  regard  to  the  person 
referred  to  here  by  the  word  "  I."    Cal- 


holcl  my  peace,   and   for  Jerusa- 

vinrrnd  Gesenius  suppose  that  the  speaker 
her-.;  is  the  prophet,  and  that  the  sense  is, 
ha  would  not  intermit  his  labours  and 
pr'.yers  until  Zion  should  be  restored 
c/id  its  glory  spread  through  all  th« 
earth.     The  Chaldee  Paraphrast   sup 
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lem's  sake  I  will  not  rest,  puntil 
the  righteousness  thereof  go  forth 
us  brightness,  rand  the  salvation 
ihereof  as  a  lamp  that  burnetii. 


p  vs.  C,  7. 


?•  PlOV.  4    13. 


s  Rev  2.  17. 


poses  that  it  is  God  who  is  the  speaker, 
and  this  opinion  is  adopted  by  Grotius. 
Vitringa  regards  il  as  the  declaration  of 
a  prophetic  choir  speaking  in  the  name 
of  the  officers  of  the  church,  and  ex- 
pressing the  duty  of  making  continual 
intercession  for  the  extension  of  the  Re- 
deemer's kingdom.     Estius  supposes  it 
to  be  the  petition  of  the  Jewish  people 
praying   to    God   for   their  restoration. 
Amidst  such  a  variety  of  interpretation 
it  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  true  sense. 
If  it  is  the  language  of  God,  it  is  a  so- 
lemn declaration  that  he  was  intent  on 
the  deliverance  of  his  people,  and  that 
he   would  never  cease   his  endeavours 
until  the  work  should  be  accomplished. 
If  it  is  the  language  of  the  prophet,  it 
implies  that  he  would  persevere,  not- 
withstanding all  opposition,  in  rebuking 
the  nation  for  its  sins,  and  in  the  general 
work  of  the  prophetic  office,  until  Zion 
should  arise  in  its  glory.    If  the  former, 
it  is  the  solemn  assurance  of  Jehovah 
that  the  church  would  be  the  object  of 
his  unceasing   watchfulness   and   care, 
until  its  glory  should  fill  the  earth.     If 
the  latter,  it  expresses  the  feelings  of 
earnest  and  devoted  piety  ;  the  purpose 
to  perseverse  in  prayer  and  in  active  ef- 
forts to  extend  the  cause  of  God  until 
it  should  triumph.  .  I  see  nothing  in  the 
passage  by  which  it  can  be  determined 
vvith  certainty  which  is  the  meaning ; 
and  when  this  is  the  case  it  must  be  a 
matter  of  mere  conjecture.     The  only 
circumstance  which  is  of  weight  in  the 
case  is, that  the  language,"  I  will  not  be 
silent,"  is  rather  that  which  is  adapted 
to  a  prophet  accustomed  to  pray  and 
epeak  in  the  name  of  God  than  to  God 
himself;  and  if  this  circumstance  be  al- 
lowed to  have  any  weight,  then  the  opi- 
nion will   incline   to  the   interpretation 
which  supposes  it  to  refer  to  the  pro- 
Dhet      The  same  thing  is  commanded 
the  watchman  on  the  walls  of  Zion  in 
to.  6,  7  ;  and  if  this  be  the  correct  inter- 


2  And  the  Gentiles  shall  see 
thy  righteousness,  and  all  kings 
thy  glory  :  and  thou  shalt  be  call- 
ed by  a  new  'name,  which  the 
mouth  of  the  Lord  shall  name. 

pretation,  then  it  expresses  the  appro- 
priate solemn  resolution  of  one  engaged 
in  proclaiming  the  truth  of  God  n  )t  to  in- 
termit his  prayers  and  his  public  labours 
until  the  true  religion  should  be  spread 
around  the  world.  IT  /  will  not  rest. 
While  I  live,  I  will  give  myself  to  una- 
bated toil  in  the  promotion  of  this  great 
object.  See  Notes  on  ver.  7.  IT  Until 
the  righteousness  thereof.  The  word 
here  is  equivalent  to  salvation,  and  the 
idea  is,  that  the  deliverance  of  his  peo- 
ple would  break  forth  as  a  shining  light. 
IT  Go  forth  as  brightness.  The  word 
here  used  is  commonly  employed  to  de- 
note the  splendour,  or  the  bright  shining 
cf  the  sun,  the  moon,  or  of  fire.  See 
ch.  lx.  19.  Comp.  ch.  iv.  5.  2  Sam.  xxiii. 
4.  Prov.  iv.  18.  The  meaning  is,  that 
the  salvation  of  men  would  resemble 
the  clear  shining  light  of  the  morning, 
spreading  over  hill  and  vale  and  illumi- 
nating all  the  world.  ^  As  a  lamp  that 
hurneth.  A  blazing  torch — giving  light 
all  around  and  shining  afar. 

2.  And  the  Gentiles  shall  see.  See 
ch.  xi.  10,  xlii.  1-G,  xlix.  22,  lx.  3,  5, 
16.  IT  And  all  kings  thy  glory.  See 
Notes  on  ch.  xlix.  7,  23,  lii.  15,  lx.  3, 
10,  1.1,  16.  IT  And  thou  shalt  be  call- 
ed by  a  new  name.  A  name  which 
shall  be  significant  and  expressive  of  a 
greatly  improved  and  favoured  condi- 
tion. See  ver.  4.  The  idea  is,  that 
they  would  not  be  in  a  condition  in 
which  a  name  denoting  humiliation, 
poverty,  and  oppression  would  be  appro- 
priate, but  in  circumstances  where  a 
name  expressive  of  prosperity  would  be 
adapted  to  express  their  condition.  On 
the  custom  of  giving  significant  names 
see  Notes  on  ch.  vii.  3,  viii.  1.  1  Which 
the  mouth  of  the  Lord  shall  name. 
Which  shall  be  the  more  valuable  be- 
cause Jehovah  himself  shall  confer  it, 
and  which  must  theiefore  be  appropri* 
ate.     See  Notes  on  vs.  4  and  12. 
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3  Thou  shalt  also  be  a  crown 
'of  glory  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord, 
and  a  royal  diadem  in  the  hand 
of  thy  God. 

4  Thou  shalt  no  more  be  term- 
ed Forsaken :  'neither  shall  thy 
land  any  more  be  termed  Deso- 
late ;  but  thou  shalt  be  called 
lHephzi-bah,  and  thy  land  *Beu- 

t  Zech.  9.  16. 
c  Hos.  1.  10.    Heb.  13.  5. 
1  i.  c.  My  delight  i3  in  her. 

3.  Thou  shalt  also  be  a  crown  of 
glory.  On  the  application  of  the  word 
"  crown"  to  a  place,  see  Notes  on  ch. 
xxviii.  1,  where  it  is  applied  to  Sama- 
ria. Some  difficulty  has  been  felt  by 
expositors  in  explaining  this,  from  the 
fact  that  a  crown  or  diadem  was  worn 
on  the  head  and  not  held  in  the  hand, 
and  some  have  supposed  that  the  word 
"  crown  "  here  is  equivalent  to  any  or- 
nament which  might  be  either  borne  in 
the  hand  or  worn  on  the  head  ;  others 
have  supposed  that  the  reference  is  to 
the  custom  of  carrying  a  chaplet  or  gar- 
land in  the  hand  on  festival  occasions. 
But  probably  the  sense  is  this,  '  Thou 
shalt  be  so  beautiful  and  prosperous  as 
to  be  appropriately  regarded  as  a  splen- 
did crown  or  diadem.  God  shall  keep 
thee  as  a  beautiful  diadem — the  crown 
of  beauty  among  the  cities  of  the  earth, 
and  as  that  which  is  most  comely  and 
valuable  in  his  sight.'  This  is  the  sense 
expressed  by  Gataker  and  Rosenmuller. 
V  And  a  royal  diadem.  Heb.  '  a  dia- 
dem of  a  kingdom.'  The  diadem  is 
the  wreath  or  chaplet,  usually  set  with 
diamonds,  which   is     encircled    (*T?2£ 

from  C}$S  to  roll  or  wind  around,  to  en- 
circle) around  the  head,  [t  here  means 
such  as  was  usually  worn  by  monarchs  ; 
and  the  sense  is,  that  Jerusalem  would 
become  exceedingly  beautiful  in  the  sight 
of  God. 

4.  Thou  shalt  no  more  he  termed 
Forsaken.  That  is,  thou  shalt  be  no 
more  so  forsaken  as  to  make  such  an 
tppellation  proper.  This  refers  to  the 
lew  name  which  the  prophet  says  (ver. 
t)  will  be  conferred  on  her.    T  Neither 


lah  :  for  the  Lord  delighteth  in 
thee,  and  thy  land  shall  be  *mar- 
ried. 

5  For  as  a  young  man  marri- 
eth  a  virgin,  so  shall  thy  sona 
marry  thee  :  and  *as  the  bride- 
groom rejoiceth  over  the  bride, 
so  shall  thy  God  rejoice  *oveT 
thee. 

2  i.  e.  Marritd.  h  Rev.  5. .  9, 10. 

3  with  the  joy  of  the  bridegroom,     fc  Jer.  32.  41 

shall  thy  land.  Thy  country  shall  no 
more  be  so  wasted  that  the  term  deso- 
lation C51^7?^*  Gr.  epij/ios)  shall  be 
properly  applied  to  it.  IT  But  thoa  shalt 
be  called  Hephzi-bah.  Marg.  a3  in 
Heb.  «  My  delight  is  in  her.'  The  idea 
is,  that  Jehovah  would  show  her  such 
favour,  and  he  would  have  so  much 
pleasure  in  his  people,  that  this  name  ol 
endearment  would  be  appropriately  giv- 
en to  her.  The  LXX  render  this,  0A- 
vpa  iftdv,  my  will,  or  my  delight.  The 
sense  is,  that  Jerusalem  would  be  emi- 
nently the  object  of  his  delight.  IT  And 
thy  land  Beulah.  Marg.  as  in  Heb, 
*  Married  ;'  or  rather,  ■  thou  art  mar 
ried.'  The  LXX  render  it,  oUovfievr] — 
inhabited.  Lowth  renders  it, '  the  wed- 
ded matron.'  The  figure  is  taken  from 
a  female  who  had  been  divorced,  and 
whose  appropriate  name  was  "Forsa- 
ken." God  says  here  that  the  appro- 
priate name  henceforward  would  not  bf. 
the  Forsaken,  but  the  married  one — the 
one  favoured  and  blessed  of  God.  See 
Notes  ch.  1.  1.  Language  like  tills  is 
common  in  the  East.  "  A  sovereign  is 
spoken  of  as  married  to  his  dominions, 
they  mutually  depend  on  each  other. 
When  a  king  takes  possessions  from  an- 
other, he  is  said  to  be  married  to  them." 
Roberts.  IT  Thy  land  shall  be  married. 
See  Notes  on  ch.  liv.  4-6,  where  thia 
figure  is  extended  to  greater  length.  By 
a  similar  figure  the  church  is  represent- 
ed as  the  beautiful  bride  of  tb.3  Lamb  ol 
God.  Rev.  xxi.  9,  xix.  7. 

5.  For  as  a  young  man  marrieth  a 
virgin.  Roberts  remarks  on  this,  "  111 
general  no  youth    marries  a  widow 
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6  I  have  set  watchmen  upon 
thy  walls,  O  Jerusalem,  which 
shall  never  hold  their  peace  day 


Such  a  thing  I  scarcely  ever  heard  of 
[in  India],  nor  will  it  ever  be  except  un- 
der some  very  extraordinary  circum- 
stances, as  in  the  case  of  a  queen,  prin- 
cess, or  great  heiress.  Even  widowers 
also,  if  possible,  always  marry  virgins." 
The  idea  here  is,  that  Jehovah  would 
have  delight  in  his  people  which  would 
be  properly  represented  by  the  affection 
which  a  young  man  has  for  his  bride. 
V  So  shall  thy  sons  marry  thee.  Lcwth 
renders  this,  "  so  shall  thy  restorer  wed 
thee."  He  supposes  that  the  word  ren- 
dered in  our  common  version, '  thy  sons,' 
T]A*33,  should  be  pointed  7\7?^>  as  a 
participle  from  J"^^  to  build,  rather  than 
from  *|2  a  son.  The  parallelism  re- 
quires some  such  construction  as  this  ; 
and  the  unusual  form  of  expression,"  tfyy 
sons  shall  be  wedded  to  thee,"  seems 
also  to  demand  it.  The  LXX  render 
it, *  as  a  young  man  cohabits  (-twoikAv) 
with  a  virgin  [bride] — rrupO^o— so  shall 
thy  sons  dwell  with  thee' — KaroiKn^o^iv 
oi  viol  gov.  So  the  Chaldee.  The  con- 
jecture of  Lowth  has  been  adopted  by 
Koppe  and  Doederlin.  Rosenrnuller 
supposes  that  there  is  here  a  mingling 
or  confusion  of  figures,  and  that  the  idea 
is,  that  her  sons  should  possess  her — an 
idea  which  is  frequently  conveyed  by 
the  word  2?2  Baal,  which  is  here  used. 
To  me  it  seems  that  there  is  much  force 
in  the  conjecture  of  Lowth,  and  that  the 
reference  is  to  God  as  the  "  builder,"  or 
the  restorer  of  Jerusalem,  and  that  the 
sense  is  that  he  would  be  "  married,"  or 
.enderly  and  indissolubly  united  to  her. 
if  it  be  objected  that  the  word  is  in  the 
plural,  Ti"1^,  it  may  be  observed  that 
the  word  commonly  applied  to  God — 

^H'^ — is  also  plural,  and  that  an  ex- 
pression remarkably  similar  to  the  one 
before  us  occurs  in  Isa.  liv.  5,  "  For  thy 

Maker  is  thy  husband."     Heb.  ^53, 
thy  husbands.     It  is  not  uncommon  to 
use  a  plural  noun   when  speaking  of 
vol.  ii. — 17* 


nor  night:  ye  that  4 make  men* 
tion  of  the  Lord,  keep  not  si* 
lence  ; 

4  or,  that  are  the  Lord's  rewernbrancsrs. 

God.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
the  points  in  the  Hebrew  are  of  no  au 
thority,and  that  all  the  change  demand* 
ed  here  is  in  them.  If  And  as  the  bride- 
groom. Marg.,  as  in  Heb.,  with  the 
joy  of  the  bridegroom.  H  Over  the  bride. 
In  the  possession  of  the  bride — probably 
the  most  tender  joy  which  results  from 
the  exercise  of  the  social  affectio  is. 

G.  /  have  set  watchmen  upon  thy 
walls.  See  Notes  ch.  xxi.  6-11.  The 
speaker  here  is  undoubtedly  Jehovah  ; 
and  by  watchmen  he  means  those  whom 
he  had  appointed  to  be  the  instructors 
of  his  people — the  ministers  of  religion. 
The  name  watchmen  is  often  given  to 
them.  Ezek.  iii.  17,  xxxiii.  7.  Note9 
Isa.  Iii.  8,  lvi.  10.  IT  Which  shall  nev- 
er hold  their  peace.  The  watches  in 
the  East  are  to  this  day  performed  by  a 
loud  cry  as  they  go  their  rounds.  This 
is  done  frequently  in  order  to  mark  the 
time,  and  also  to  show  that  they  are 
awake  to  their  duty.  "  The  watchmen 
ii.  the  camp  of  the  caravans  go  their 
rounds,  crying  one  after  another,  Gid 
is  onet  he  is  merciful  ;  and  often  add, 
take  heed  to  yourselves."  Tavernier. 
The  truth  here  taught  is,  that  they  who 
are  appointed  to  be  the  ministers  of  re- 
ligion should  be  ever  watchful  and  un- 
ceasing in  the  discharge  of  their  duty. 
IF  Ye  that  make  mention  of  the  Lord. 
Marg.,  that  are  the  Lord's  remem- 
brancers. These  are  evidently  the 
words  of  the  prophet  addressing  those 
who  are  watchmen,  and  urging  them  to 
do  their  duty,  as  he  had  said  (ver.  1)  hi 
was  resolved  to  do  his.  Lowth  renders 
this,  "  O  ye  that  proclaim  the  name  of 
Jehovah."  Noyes,  "  O  ye  that  praise 
Jehovah."  But  this  does  not  expresa 
the  sense  of  the  original  as  well  as  the 
common  version.  The  Hebrew  word 
(□"^Stari — from^3t     to  remember) 

means  property  t\,ose  Bringing  io  re- 
membrance, or  causing  to  remember. 
It  is  a  word  frequently  applied  to  tha 
praise  of  God,  or  to  the  celebration  of 
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7  And  give  him  no  5rest,  till 
ne  establish,  and  till  he  make  Je- 
rusalem a  praise  in  the  earth. 

8  The  Lord  hath  sworn  by  his 
right  hand,  and  by  the  arm  of  his 
strength  :  Surely  6I  will  no  more 

5  silence. 

his  worship.  Ps.  xlv.  17,  xx.  7,  xxxviii. 
1,  lxx.  1,  cii.  12.  In  such  instances  the 
word  does  not  mean  that  they  who  are 
engaged  in  his  service  cause  Jehovah 
to  remember,  or  bring  things  to  his  re- 
collection which  otherwise  he  would  for- 
get ;  but  it  means  that  they  would  keep 
up  his  remembrance  among  the  people, 
or  that  they  proclaimed  his  name  in  or- 
der that  he  might  not  be  forgotten. 
This  is  the  idea  here.  It  is  not  merely 
that  they  were  engaged  in  the  worship 
of  God  ;  but  it  is,  that  they  did  this  in 
order  to  keep  up  the  remembrance  of 
Jehovah  among  men.  In  this  sense  the 
ministers  of  religion  are  'the  remem- 
brancers' of  the  Lord,  IT  Keep  not  si- 
lence. Heb.  '  let  there  be  no  silence  to 
you.'  That  is,  be  constantly  employed 
'  l  publie  prayer  and  praise. 

7.  And  give  him  no  rest.  Marg.  si- 
lence. In  Heb.  the  same  word,  n,?^> 
as  in  ver.  G.  The  idea  is, '  keep  not  si- 
/ence  yourselves,  nor  let  him  rest  in  si- 
lence. Pray  without  ceasing ;  and  do 
not  intermit  your  efforts  until  the  desires 
of  your  hearts  shall  be  granted,  and 
Zion  shall  be  established  and  the  world 
saved.'  IT  Till  he  establish.  Until  he 
shall  establish  Jerusalem,  and  restore  it 
to  its  former  rank  and  privileges.  IT  Till 
he  make  Jerusalem  a  praise  in  the  earth. 
That  it  may  be  the  subject  of  universal 
commendation  and  rejoicing  instead  of 
being  an  object  of  reproach  and  scorn. 
The  truth  taught  here  is,  that  it  is  the 
privilege  and  duty  of  the  ministers  of 
God  to  pray  unceasingly  for  the  exten- 
sion of  his  kingdom.  Day  and  night 
the  voice  of  prayer  is  to  be  urged,  and 
urged  as  if  they  would  give  Jehovah  no 
rest  until  the  desires  of  their  hearts 
should  be  granted.  Comp.  Luke  xviii. 
1,  seq. 

8.  The  Lord  hath  sworn  by  his  right 
hand.     An  oath  was  taken  in  various 


give  thy  corn  to  oe  meat  for  thine 
enemies  ;  and  the  sons  of  tho 
stranger  shall  not  drink  thy  wine 
for  the  which  thou  hast  laboured. 
9  But  they  that  have  gathered 
it  shall  eat  it,  and  praise  the  Lord  ; 

6  If  I  give. 

forms  among  the  ancients.  It  was  usu- 
ally done  by  lifting  up  the  hand  toward 
heaven  and  appealing  to  God.  As  God 
could  swear  by  no  greater  (Heb.  vi.  13), 
he  is  represented  as  swearing  by  him- 
self, riee  Notes  ch.  xlv.  23.  Here  he 
is  represented  as  swearing  by  his  right 
hand  and  by  his  arm — the  strong  instru- 
ment by  which  he  would  accomplish  his 
purposes  to  defend  and  save  his  people. 
The  sense  is,  that  he  solemnly  pledged 
the  strength  of  his  arm  to  deliver  them, 
and  restore  them  to  their  own  land. 
IT  Surely  I  will  no  more  give.  Marg., 
as  in  the  Heb.,  "  If  I  give."  That  is, 
1  will  not  give.  IT  Thy  corn  to  be  meat. 
The  word  "corn"  in  the  Scriptures 
means  all  kinds  of  grain — especially 
wheat,  barley,  &c.  The  word  "  meat" 
was  formerly  used  to  denote  all  kinds 
of  food,  and  was  not  restricted  as  it  is 
now  usually  to  animal  food.  The 
meaning  is,  that  they  should  not  be 
subjected  to  the  evils  of  foreign  invasion 
and  conquest.  IT  And  the  sons  of  the 
stranger.  Foreigners,  ch.  lx.  10.  IT  Shall 
not  drink  thy  wine.  The  productions 
of  your  toil  shall  be  safe,  and  you  shall 
enjoy  them  yourselves.  All  this  denotes 
a  state  of  safety  and  prosperity,  such 
as  there  would  be  if  they  were  allowed 
to  cultivate  the  soil  without  interruption, 
and  were  permitted  to  enjoy  the  fruit  ot 
their  labours. 

9.  Bui  they  that  have  gathered  it 
shall  eat  it.  There  shall  be  a  state  of 
security,  so  that  every  man  may  enjoy 
the  avails  of  his  own  labour.  Nothing 
is  a  more  certain  indication  of  liberty 
and  prosperity  than  this — that  every 
man  may  securely  enjoy  the  avails  of 
his  own  labour.  Nothing  more  certainly 
marks  the  advance  of  civilization,  and 
nothing  so  much  tends  to  encourage  in- 
dustry and  to  promote  prosperity.  When 
a  man  has  no  security  that  what   he 
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and  they  that  have  brought  it  to- 
gether shall  drink  it  in  the  courts 
of  my  holiness. 

10  Go  through,  go  through  the 


bows  shall  be  reaped  by  himself ;  when 
there  is  danger  that  it  will  be  destroyed 
or  consumed  by  foreign  invaders ;  or 
when  it  is  liable  to  be  taken  by  arbitrary 
power  to  minister  to  the  wants  and  lux- 
uries of  the  great,  there  will  be  no  in- 
dustry, no  incitement  to  labour.  Such 
is  the  condition  always  in  war.  Such 
is  the  condition  now  in  the  Turkish 
dominions;  and  such  is  the  state  in 
savage  life,  and  in  all  uncivilized  com- 
munities. And  as  the  tendency  of  true 
religion  is  to  repress  wars,  to  establish 
order,  and  to  diffuse  just  views  of  the 
rights  of  man,  it  every  where  promotes 
prosperity  by  furnishing  security  that  a 
man  shall  enjoy  the  avails  of  his  own 
productive  industry.  Wherever  the 
Christian  religion  prevails  in  its  purity, 
there  is  seen  the  fulfilment  of  this  pro- 
phecy ;  and  the  extension  of  that  religion 
every  where  wouid  promote  universal 
industry,  order,  and  law.  TT  And  praise 
the  Lord.  They  shall  not  consume  it 
on  their  lusts,  nor  shall  they  partake  of 
it  without  gratitude.  God  shall  be  ac- 
knowledged as  the  bountiful  giver,  and 
they  shall  render  him  appropriate  thanks- 
giving. IT  And  they  that,  have  brought 
it  together.  They  who  have  gathered  in 
the  vintage.  IT  Shall  drink  it  in  the 
courts  of  my  holiness.  It  would  be 
drank  with  gratitude  to  God  in  the  feasts 
which  were  celebrated  at  the  temple. 
See  Deut.  xiv.  23.  Lev.  ri.  16.  Deut. 
xii.  17,  18.  The  idea  is,  that  the  effect 
of  true  religion  would  be  to  produce  se- 
curity and  liberty,  and  to  make  men 
feel  that  all  their  blessings  came  from 
God ;  to  partake  of  them  with  gratitude, 
and  to  make  them  the  occasion  of  praise 
and  thanksgiving. 

10.  Go  through, go  through  the  gates. 
The  connexion  of  this  with  what  goes 
before  is  not  very  apparent,  and  there 
has  been  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  in 
regard  to  it  among  interpreters.  Gro- 
lius  supposes  that  it  refers  to  the  priests 


gates ;  prepare  "ye  the  way  of 
the  people  ;  cast  up,  catt  up  the 
highway ;  gather  out  the  stones ; 
lift  up  a  standard  *for  the  people 

to  ch.  57.  14.  x  Ex.  17  15.    eh,  18.  3. 

and  Levites  who  are  referred  to  also  in 
the  previous  verses,  and  that  it  is  a 
command  for  them  to  enter  into  the 
temple.  Calvin  supposes  that  it  refers 
to  the  Christian  church,  and  that  the 
idea  is,  that  the  gates  of  it  should  be 
continually  open  for  the  return  oi  peni- 
tent sinners.  Rosenmiiller  supposes 
that  it  is  an  address  to  the  cities  lying 
between  Babylon  and  Jerusalem,  and 
that  the  idea  is,  that  their  gates  would 
be  thrown  open  for  the  return  of  the 
exiles,  and  that  all  obstacles  would  be 
taken  out  of  the  way.  Others  suppose 
that  it  refers  to  the  Jews,  and  that  the 
command  is  to  them  to  go  through  the 
gates  of  Babylon,  and  an  immediate 
order  is  added  to  the  people  to  prepare 
the  way  for  them.  This  last  seems  to 
me  to  be  the  sense  of  the  passage.  It 
is  a  direction  to  the  exiles  in  Babylon 
to  go  forth  and  return  to  their  own  land. 
The  gates  so  long  closed  against  thei" 
return  would  be  thrown  open,  and  they 
would  now  have  liberty  to  depart  for 
their  own  country.  Thus  explainec 
the  connexion  is  apparent.  The  watch- 
men were  commanded  to  pray  until 
this  was  done  (ver.  7) ;  the  prophet  had 
said  that  he  would  not  rest  until  it  was 
done  (ver.  1)  ;  Jehovah  had  promised 
this  in  a  most  solemn  manner  (vs.  8,  9)  ; 
and  now  those  prayers  are  heard,  and 
that  promise  is  about  to  be  fulfilled,  and 
they  are  commanded  to  leave  the  city 
and  enter  upon  their  journey  to  their 
own  land.  Comp.  Notes  on  ch.  Hi.  10 
11,  12.  IT  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the 
people.  Comp.  Notes  ch.  xl.  3.  !T  Cast 
up,  cast  up  the  highway.  Notes  on  c$. 
lvii.  14.  TT  Gather  out  the  t>tone*. 
Clear  it  from  the  stones — in  other  word**, 
make  a  smooth  path  on  which  they  ca^ 
travel  with  ease.  The  word  which  ia 
here  used  *3po    commonly  denotes  to 

I-     T 

stone,  or  to  pelt  with  stones,  a  species 
of  capital  punishment  among  the  He- 
brews.    2  Sam.  xvi.  6-13.     Hence  iC 
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11  Behold,  the  Lord  hath  pro- 
claimed unto  the  end  of  the  world, 
Say  ye  to  the  daughter  of  Zion, 
Behold,  thy  'salvation  cometh  ; 
behold,  his  reward  bis  with  him, 
and  his  7work  before  him. 

means  to  pile  up  stones  in  a  heap ;  and 
t  has  also  the  signification  of  removing 
atones  from  a  field  (Isa.  v.  2),  and 
here  of  removing  them  from  the  way 
when  they  are  an  obstruction  to  the 
traveller.  Harmer  supposes  that  the 
word  here  means  to  pile  up  stones  at 
proper  distances  as  a  kind  of  land-mark 
in  the  deserts  in  order  to  mark  the  way 
for  travellers — a  practice  which  he  says 
is  quite  common  in  Arabia.  But  the 
more  .correct  interpretation  is,  that  they 
were  to  remove  the  stones  from  the  way 
in  order  that  the  journey  might  be  made 
with  ease.  IT  Lift  up  a  standard.  As 
when  an  army  is  about  to  march. 
They  were  about  to  be  collected  from 
their  dispersions  and  restored  to  their 
own  land,  and  the  command  is  given, 
that  the  banner  might  be  reared  that 
they  might  rally  around  it.  See  Notes 
on  ch.  xlix.  22,  lix.  19,  x.  18. 

1 1 .  Behold,  the  Lord  hath  proclaimed. 
Proclamation  is  made  to  all  nations  that 
Jehovah  is  about  to  come  and  rescue 
his  people,  tf  Say  ye  to  the  daughter 
of  Zion.  To  Jerusalem.  See  Notes 
on  ch.  i.  8.  IT  Thy  salvation  cometh. 
Lowth  renders  this,  "  Lo  !  thy  Saviour 
cometh."  So  the  Vulgate,  the  LXX, 
the  Chaldee,  and  the  Syriac.  The  He- 
brew word  properly  means  salvation, 
'iat  the  reference  is  to  God  as  the  De- 
.'verer  or  Saviour.  The  immediate 
allusion  is  probably  to  the  return  from 
Babylon,  but  the  remote  and  more  im- 
jpprttjit  reference  is  tc  the  coming  of  th* 


12  And  they  shall  call  ..hem. 
The  holy  people,  The  redeemed 
of  the  Lord  :  and  thou  shalt  ba 
called,  Sought  dout,  A  city  not 
forsaken. 

Z  Zech.  9.  9.    John  12.  14,  15.         b  Rev.  22.  12. 
7  or,  recompewe.  d  Ezek.  34.  11— 16. 

Redeemer.  See  Notes  on  ch.  xl.  1-10. 
IT  Behold,  his  reward  is  with  him. 
See  these  words  explained  in  the  Notea 
on  ch.  xl.  10. 

12.  And  they  shall  call  them.  It 
shall  be  the  honourable  and  just  name 
by  which  they  shall  be  known,  that  they 
are  a  holy  people,  and  that  they  are  the 
redeemed  of  Jehovah.  No  name  is  so 
honourable  as  that ;  no  one  conveys  so 
much  that  is  elevated  and  ennobling  as 
to  say  of  one,  '  he  is  one  whom  Jeho- 
vah has  redeemed  from  sin  and  death 
and  hell  by  atoning  blood.'  He  who 
has  a  just  sense  of  the  import  of  this 
name  will  desire  no  other  record  to  be 
made  of  his  life — no  other  inscription 
on  his  tomb — than  that  he  is  one  who 

HAS  BEEN  REDEEMED  BY  JEHOVAH.    U"  And 

thou  shalt  be  called.  See  Notes  on  ver. 
2.  IT  Sought  out.  The  city  much 
sought  after,  or  much  desired — to  wit, 
by  converts  who  shall  come  from  afar  ; 
by  foreigners  who  shall  come  to  do  thee 
honour.  See  ch.  ii.  3,  xlix.  18-22,  xl. 
5,  6,  10  11.  Or  it  may  mean  that  Jeru- 
salem would  be  a  city  sought  out  and 
(tesired  by  Jehovah  ;  i.  e.  no  more  for- 
saken by  him.  So  Gesenius  understands 
it.  IT  A  city  not  forsaken.  No  longer 
given  up  to  the  invasions  of  a  foreign 
enemy  and  abandoned  to  long  desola- 
tion. The  idea  is,  that  the  church  and 
people  of  God  would  be  the  object  of 
his  kind  protesting  care  henceforward 
and  would  en  oy  his  continued  snvlet 
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CHAPTER  LXIII. 

ANALYSIS    OF    CHAPTERS    LXIII..    LXIV. 

Thia  chapter  and  the  following  relate  to  the  same  general  subject,  and  should  not  have  been  sep* 
rated.  The  subject  with  which  they  are  introduced  is  the  destruction  of  the  enemies  of  God  (Ixiii. 
1—6),  and  this  is  followed  by  tender  expressions  of  confidence  in  JEHOVAH,  and  hy  earnest  suprii 
cations  on  the  part  of  his  people  that  he  would  interpose  in  their  behalf*  The  prophet  sees  in  vision 
a  magnificent  conqueror,  stained  with  the  biood  of  his  enemies,  returning  from  Edam,  and  from  ita 
capital  Bozrah  ;— a  warrior  Hushed  with  victory,  unsubdued,  unweakened,  and  coming  with  the  pride 
and  stateliness  of  conquest.  Who  he  is,  is  the  object  of  inquiry  ;  and  the  answer  is,  that  he  is  a  great 
and  holy  deliverer.  Why  his  gorgeous  robes  are  thus  polluted  with  blood,  becomes  also  a  question 
of  intense  anxiety.  The  reply  of  the  conqueror  is,  tnat  he  has  been  forth  to  subdue  mighty  foes  ;  that 
he  went  alone  ;  that  there  was  none  that  could  aid  ;  and  that  lie  had  trodden  them  down  as  atreadei 
of  grapes  treads  in  the  wine  press.  The  whole  image  here  is  that  of  a  triumphant,  blood  stained  war- 
rior, returning  from  the  conquest  of  Idumea. 

Who  is  referred  to  here  has  been  a  question  in  which  interpreters  have  greatly  differed  in  opinion. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  opinions  which  have  been  expressed. 

1.  Some  have  referred  it  to  Judas  Maccabeus.  This  was  the  opinion  of  Grotius,  who  supposed  that 
it  was  designed  to  represent  his  conquest  of  Idumea.  I  Mac.  v.  I— r>.  Jos.  Ant.  B.  xii.  ch.  8,  §  1.  But 
against  this  interpretation  there  are  insuperable  objections.  (I.)  The  attributes  of  the  person  here 
referred  to  do  not  agree  with  him.  How  could  he  announce  that  he  was  the  proclaimerof  righteous- 
ness and  was  mighty  to  save  1  (2.)  The  exploits  of  Judas  Maccabeus  were  not  such  as  to  justify 
the  language  which  the  prophet  here  uses.  He  overcame  the  Idumcans,  and  slew  twenty  thousand 
men.  but  this  event  is  by  no  means  adequate  to  the  lofty  prediction  of  the  prophet.  (3.)  There  is 
another  objection  suggested  by  Lowth  to  this  supposition.  It  is  that  the  Idumea  of  the  time  of  Isaiah 
was  quite  a  different  country  from  that  which  was  laid  waste  by  Judas.  In  the  time  of  Isaiah,  idu- 
mea was  known  as  the  country  south  of  Palestine,  whose  capital  at  one  time  was  Petra,  and  at 
another  Bozrah.  But  during  the  captivity  in  Babylon,  the  Nabatheans  invaded  and  conquered  the 
southern  part  of  Judea,  and  took  possession  of  a  great  part  of  what  was  the  territory  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  and  made  Hebron  the  capital.  This  was  the  Idumea  known  in  later  times,  and  this  was  the 
Idumea  that  Judas  Maccabeus  conquered.     1  Mac.  v.  65. 

2.  One  writer,  referred  to  by  Poole  (Synopsis),  supposes  that  the  allusion  is  to  Michael,  who  came 
toassht  Daniel  against  the  Prince  of  the  kingdom  of  Persia.     Dan.  x.  13 

3.  Others  have  referred  it  to  JEHOVAH  subduing  his  enemies,  and  restoring  safety  to  his  people. 
This  is  the  opinion  of  Calvin,  Piscator,  Junius,  Noyes,  and  Cescnius. 

4  The  mass  of  interpreters  ha«c  referred  it  to  the  Messiah.  This  is  the  opinion,  among  the  an- 
cients, of  Origen,  Jerome,  Cyril,  Eusebius,  and  Procopius  ;  and  among  the  moderns,  of  Lowth,  Ooc- 
ceius— ff  course  Calovius,  &c  But  to  this  opinion  Calvin  makes  the  following  weighty  objection  : 
"  Christians,"  says  he,  "  have  violently  distorted  this  passage  by  referring  it  to  Christ,  when  the 
prophet  simply  makes  an  announcement  respecting  God.  And  they  have  feigned  that  Christ  was  red 
Dceause  he  was  covered  with  his  own  blood,  which  he  poured  out  on  the  cross.  But  the  simple  sense 
is,  that  the  Lord  here  goes  forth  in  the  sight  of  his  people  with  red  garments,  that  nil  might  under 
stand  that  he  was  their  vindicator  and  avenger."  Comm.  in  loc.  The  objections  to  an  immediate 
and  direct  application  to  Christ,  ecem  to  me  to  be  insuperable.  (I  )  There  i3  no  reference  to  it  in  the 
New  Testament  as  applicable  to  him.  (2.)  The  blood  with  which  the  hero  was  stained  was  not  his 
own  blood,  but  that  of  his  foes  ;  consequently  all  the  applications  of  the  words  ami  phrases  here  to 
the  Mesuah  as  stained  with  his  own  blood  are  misplaced.  (3.)  The  whole  image  of  the  prophet  is 
that  of  a  triumphant  warrior,  returning  from  conquest,  himself  unharmed  and  unwounded,  not  that,  of 
a  meek  and  patient  sufferer  such  as  the  Messiah.  It  is,  therefore,  not  without  the  greatest  perversion 
that  it  can  be  referred  to  the  Messiah,  nor  should  it  be  so  employed. 

5.  Vitringa  supposes  that  there  is  described  under  the  emblem  used  here,  the  final  and  peremptory 
manner  with  which  the  Messiah,  the  vindicator  and  avengerof  his  people,  will  take  severe  vengeance, 
with  the  shedding  of  much  blood,  on  the  princes,  people,  subjects,  and  patrons  of  idolatrous  and  apos- 
tate Rome  ;  that  the  true  church  on  the  earth  would  be  reduced  to  extremities  :  would  be  destitute 
of  protectors  ;  and  that  the  Messiah  would  interpose  and  by  his  own  power  destroy  the  foes  of  his 
people. 

The  whole  passage  (vs.  1—6)  has  a  striking  resemblance  to  ch.  xxxiv.,  where  the  prophet  predicts 
the  overthrow  of  Idumea.  and  the  long  desolations  that  would  come  upon  that  country  and  people, 
and  probably  the  mine  idea  ,s  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  this  which  was  by  that— that  ail  the  ene- 
mies  of  the  Jews  would  be  destroyed.  See  the  Analysis  toch.  xxxix-,  and  the  Notes  on  that  chapter. 
It  is  to  be  remembe.ed  that  Idumea  was  a  formidable  foe  to  the  Jews  :  that  there  had  been  frequent 
wars  between  them  :  and  especially  that  they  had  greatly  provoked  the  anger  of  the  Hebrews,  and 
deserved  the  severest  divine  vengeance  for  uniting  with  the  Chaldeans  when  they  look  Jeiusalem 
and  for  urging  them  to  ra=c  it  to  its  foundation.  Ps.  exxxvii.  7.  On  these  accounts,  Idumea  was  In 
be  destro3red.  Vengeance  was  to  be  taken  on  this  foe  ;  and  the.  destruction  of  Idumea  became  a  kinA 
of  pledge  and  emblem  of  the  destruction  of  ail  the  enemies  of  the  people  of  God.  Thus  it  is  used 
here  ;  and  the  prophet  sets  in  vision  JEHOVAH  returning  in  triumph  from  the  complete  overthrow 
of  the  capital  of  that  nation,  and  the  entire  destruction  of  the  inhabitants.  He  sees  the  mighty  war- 
rior return  from  the  conquest :  his  raiment  stained  with  blood:  and  lie  inquires  who  he  is,  and  re- 
ceives for  answer  that  he  has  been  alone  to  the  conquest  of  the  foes  of  his  people.  The  idea  is,  thai 
all  those  foes  would  be  destroyed,  and  that  it  would  be  done  by  the  rower  of  God  alone.  The  chap- 
ter, therefore,  I  do  not  regard  as  immediate.y  referring  to  the  Messiah,  but  to  JEHOVAH,  and  to  hii 
solemn  purpose  to  destroy  the  enemies  of  his  people,  and  to  effect  their  complete  deliverance. 

It  may  be  further  remarked  that  the  portion  in  ch.  Ixiii.  1—6,  is  a  responsive  song ;  a  species  of 
somposition  common  in  the  Bible.    See  Ps.  xxiv  ,  exxxiv.,  and  Cant.  iii.  6. 

The  two  chapters  (Ixiii.  lxiv.)  may  be  divided  into  three  parts. 

I.  The  destruction  of  Edom,  ch.  Ixviii.  1—6. 
(I.)  The  view  of  the  conquering  hero  coming  from  Bozrah,  and  the  inquiry  by  the  people  who  hi 
u,  ver.  l,  first  part.    He  cocaes  with  dyed  garments,  yet  glorious,  and  with  the  state  and  an 
of  a  conqueror. 
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(2.)    Ti«e  response  jf  JEHOVAH  the  conqueror,  that  it  was  he  wo  was  mifeniy  to  save,  ver.  1, 

last  part. 
(3)    The  inquiry  of  tne  people  why  he  was  thus  red  in  his  apparel  as  if  he  had  been  treading  tq 

the  winepress,  ver.  2. 
(4.)    The  answer  of  JEHOVAH,  vs   3—6. 
(c)  He  had  indeed  trod  the  wine  press,  and  he  had  done  it  alone.    He  had  trod  down  the  peopla 

ill  his  anger,  and  their  blood  had  been  sprinkled  on  his  raiment,  ver.  3. 
V>)  The  day  of  his  vengeance  had  asrived,  and  the  year  of  his  redeemed  had  come,  ver.  4 
(c)  No  ona  had  been  able  to  do  it,  and  he  had  gone  forth  alone,  and  had  trod  down  their  strength 

in  his  fury,  vs.  5,  6. 
II.  A  hymn  of  thanksgiving  in  view  of  the  deliverance  wrought,  and  of  the  many  mercies  conferred 

on  Israel,  ch.  Ixiii  7— :4. 

A  general  acknowledgement  of  his  mercy,  ver.  7. 

His  choice  of  them  as  lis  people,  ver.  8 

His  sympathy  for  them  in  oil  their  trials,  ver.  9. 

His  kindness  and  compassion,  iliu-trated  by  a  reference  to  his  leading  them  through  the  wL- 

derness,  notwithstanding  their  ingratitude  and  sin,  vs.  10 — 14. 
III.  An  earnest  supplication  in  view  of  iho  condition  of  Israel,  ch.  Lxiii.  15—19,  ch.  lxiv.    The  tegu- 
ments are  very  beautiful  and  various  lor  his  interposition. 

An  appeal  to  JEHOVAH  in  view  of  his  former  mercies,  ver.  15. 

An  argument  from  the  (act  that  he  was  their  Father,  though  they  should  be  disowned  an<? 

despised  by  all  others,  ver.  16. 

Earnest  intercession  from  the  fact  that  his  enemies  had  trolden  down  the  sanctuary,  and  that 

those  who  never  acknowledged  him,  ruled  in  the  land  that  he  had  given  to  his  own  people, 

vs.  17—19. 

An  earnest  pleading  with  God,  in  view  of  the  inestimable  value  of  the  favours  which  he  con- 
ferred—the fact  that  there  was  nothing  so  much  to  be  desired,  that  the  world  could  confei 

nothing  that  was  to  be  compared  with  his  favour,  ch.  lxiv.  1 — 5. 

An  argument  derived  from  the  general  prevalence  of  irreligion  among  the  people,  ch.  lxiv. 

vs.  6,  7. 

Tender  and  affectionate  pleading  from  the  fact  that  they  were  his  people,  ch.  lxiv.  vs.  8,  9. 

A  tender  and  affectionate  argument  fiom  the  fact  that  the  holy  city  was  waste  ;  the  temple 

in  ruins  ;  that  the  beautiful  house  where  their  fathers  worshipped  had  been  burned  up  with 

fire,  ch.  lxiv.  10—12. 
This  last  passage  (ch.  lxiv.  10 — 12),  proves  that  the  scene  of  this  prayer  and  vision  is  laid  in  Babylon. 
The  time  is  after  Jerusalem  had  been  destroyed,  the  temple  fired,  and  their  sacred  things  trans- 
ported ;  after  Edom  had  joined  with  t\,e  Chaldeans  in  demanding  the  entire  destruction  of  the  city 
and  temple,  and  had  urged  them  on  to  the  work  of  destruction,  (Ps.  exxxvii.  7) ;  after  the  Idumeam 
had  invaded  the  territories  of  Judea,  and  established  a  kingdom  there.  In  their  exile  they  arc  repre- 
sented as  calling  upon  God,  and  they  are  assured  that  the  kingdom  of  their  enemies  would  be  wholly 
destroyed. 


n.) 

(2.) 

(H.) 
(4.) 


(1) 
U) 

(3) 


(4.) 


(5.) 

(3.) 
(7.) 


1  Who  26*  this  that  comcth  from 
Edom,  with  dyed  garments  from 
Bozrah  ?  this  that  is  8glorious  in 

8  decked. 

1.  Who  is  this.  The  language  of 
the  people  who  see  Jehovah  returning 
as  a  triumphant  conqueror  from  Idumea. 
Struck  with  his  stately  bearing  as  a 
warrior ;  with  his  gorgeous  apparel ; 
and  with  the  blood  on  his  raiment,  they 
ask  who  he  could  be  ?  This  is  a  strik- 
ing instance  of  the  bold  and  abrupt 
manner  of  Isaiah.  He  does  not  de- 
scribe him  as  going  forth  to  war  ;  nor 
the  preparation  for  battle  ;  nor  the  bat- 
tle itself,  nor  the  conquests  of  cities  and 
armies  ;  but  he  introduces  at  once  the 
returning  conqueror  having  gained  the 
victory — here  represented  as  a  solitary 
warrior,  moving  along  with  majestic 
{rait  from  Idumea  to  his  own  capital, 
Jerusalem.  Jehovah  is  not  unfrequent- 
«y  represented  as  a  warrior.  See  Notes 
en  ch.  xlii.  13.  iT  From  Edom.  On 
«e  situation  «f  Edom,  and  for  the  rea- 


travelling   in    the 


his     appare  , 

greatness  of  his  strength  ?    I  that 

speak  in  righteousness,  mighty  to 

save. 


sons  of  the  animosity  between  tha' 
country  and  Judea,  see  the  analysis  to 
ch.  xxxiv.  If  With  dyed  garments. 
That  is,  with  garments  dyed  in  blood. 
The  word  here  rendered   dyed,  v^n 

I  T 

hhamutz,  is  derived  from  yftft 
hhamatz,  to  be  sharp  and  pungent,  and 

is  usually  applied  to  any  thing  that  is 
sharp  or  sour.     It  is  applied  to  colour 


that  is  bright  or  dazzling,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Greeks  use  the  phrase 
XP^na  °& — <*  sharp  colour — applied  to 
purple  or  scarlet.  Thus  the  phrase 
irop<[)vpai  ofrrarai — means  a  brilliant, 
bright  purple.  See  Bochart,  Hieroz.  P. 
1,  Lib.  ii.  c.  vii.  p.  112,  113,  114.  It 
is  applied  to  the  military  cloak  which 
was  worn  by  a  warrior,  and  may  denote 
here  either  that  it  was  originally  dyed 
of  a  scarlet   colour   or  more  urobabW, 
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2  Wherefore  f  art  thou  red  in!  like  him  that  treadoth  in  the  wine- 
thine  apparel,  and  thy  garments  ;  fat  ? 


Rev.  19.  13, 15. 


that  it  was  made  red  by  the  blood  that 
ftad  been  sprinkled  on  it.  Thus  in 
Rev.  xix.  13,  the  son  of  God  is  rep- 
resented as  clothed  in  a  similar  manner. 
"  And  he  was  clothed  with  a  vesture 
dipped  in  blood."  hi  ver.  3,  the  an- 
swer of  Jehovah  to  the  inquiry  why 
his  raiment  wo«  red,  shows  that  the 
colour  was  to  be  attributed  to  blood. 
1T  From  Bozrah.  On  the  situation  of 
Bozrah,  see  Notes  on  ch.  xxxiv.  6. 
Bozrah  was  for  a  time  the  principal 
city  of  Idumea  though  properly  lying 
within  the  boundaries  of  Moab.  In  ch. 
xxxiv.  6,  Jehovah  is  represented  as 
naving. "  a  great  sacrifice  in  Bozrah  ;" 
here  he  is  seen  as  having  come  from  it 
with  his  garments  red  with  blood. 
IT  This  that  is  glorious  in  his  apparel. 
Marg.     decked.     The    Hebrew   word, 

")!l*li"r  means  adorned,  honourable,  or 
glorious.  The  idea  is,  that  his  military 
apparel  was  gorgeous  and  magnificent — 
the  apparel  of  an  ancient  warrior  of 
high  rank.  1T  Travelling  in  the  great- 
ness of  his  strength.  Noyes  renders 
this,  '  Proud  in  the  greatness  of  his 
strength,'  in  accordance  with  the  signi- 
fication given  by  Gesenius.  The  word 
here  used,  riS?S  means  properly  to  turn 

T    T 

to  one  side,  to  incline,  to  be  bent, 
bowed  down,  as  a  captive  in  bonds  (Isa. 
li.  14) ;  then  to  bend  or  toss  back  the 
head  as  an  indication  of  pride.  Gese- 
nius. According  to  Taylor  (Concord.) 
the  word  has  "  relation  to  the  actions, 
the  superb  mein  or  manner  of  a  triumph- 
ant warrior  returning  from  battle,  in 
which  he  has  got  a  complete  victory 
over  his  enemies.  And  it  may  include 
the  pomp  and  high  spirit  with  which  he 
hives  before  him  the  prisoners  which 
he  has  taken."  It  occurs  only  in  this 
place  and  in  ch.  li.  14.  Jer.  ii.  20,  xlviii. 
12.  The  LXX  omit  it  in  their  transla- 
tion. The  sense  is  doubtless  that  Je- 
hovah is  seen  returning  with  the  tread 
of  a  triumphant  conqueror,  flushed  with 
victory,  and  entirely  successful  in  having 
destroyed  his  foes.     There  is  no  evi- 


dence however,  as  Taylor  supposes, 
that  he  is  driving  his  prisoners  before 
him,  for  he  is  seen  alone,  having  de- 
stroyed all  his  foes.  H"  /  that  speak  in 
righteousness.  The  answer  of  the  ad- 
vancing conqueror.  The  sense  is, '  it  ia 
I,  Jehovah,  who  have  promised  to  de- 
liver my  people  and  to  destroy  their 
enemies,  and  who  have  now  returned 
from  accomplishing  my  purpose.'  The 
assurance  that  he  speaks  in  righteous- 
ness refers  here  to  the  promises  which 
he  had  made  that  he  would  rescue  and 
save  them.  IT  Mighty  to  save.  The 
sentiment  is.  that  the  fact  that  he  de- 
stroys the  foes  of  his  people  is  an  argu- 
ment that  he  can  save  those  who  put 
their  trust  in  him.  The  same  power 
that  destroys  a  sinner  may  save  a  saint ; 
and  the  destruction  of  a  sinner  may  be 
the  means  of  the  salvation  of  his  own 
people. 

2.  Wherefore  art  thou  red?  The 
inquiry  of  the  people.  Whence  is  it 
that  that  gorgeous  apparel  is  stained 
with  blood  ?  1T  And  thy  garment  like 
him  that  treadeih  in  the  wine-fat  ?  Or 
rather  the  wine-press.     The  word  here 

used  f"?,  means  the  place  where  the 
grapes  were  placed  to  be  troden  with 
the  feet,  and  from  which  the  juice  would 
flow  off  into  a  vat  or  receptacle.  Of 
course  the  juice  of  the  grape  would 
stain  the  raiment  of  him  who  was  em- 
ployed in  this  business,  and  would  give 
him  the  appearance  of  being  covered 
with  blood.  "  The  manner  of  pressing 
grapes,"  says  Burder,  "  is  as  follows , 
having  placed  them  in  a  hogshead,  a 
man  with  naked  feet  gets  in  and  treads 
the  grapes ;  in  about  half  an  hour's 
time  the  juice  is  forced  out ;  he  then 
turns  the  lowest  grapes  uppermost,  and 
treads  them  for  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  longer  ;  this  is  sufficient  to  squeeze 
the  good  juice  out  of  them,  for  an  addi 
tional  pressure  would  even  crush  the 
unripe  grapes  and  give  the  whole  a 
disagreeable  flavour."  The  following 
stat -mem  of  the  Rey.  I.  D.  Paxton,  ia 
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3  I  have  trodden  the  wine- 
press alone  ;  and  of  the  people 
there  was  none  with  me  :  for  I 
will  tread  them  in  mine  anger, 
and  trample  them  in  my  fury  ; 
and  their  blood  shall  be  sprinkled 
upon  my  garments,  and  I  will 
stain  all  my  raiment. 

i  Zeph.  3.  8. 

a  letter  from  Beyroot,  March  1st  1838, 
will  show  how  the  modern  custom  ac- 
cords with  that  in  the  time  of  Isaiah. 
"  They  have  a  large  row  of  stone  vats 
in  which  the  grapes  are  thrown,  and 
beside  these  are  placed  stone  troughs, 
into  which  the  juice  flows.  Men  get 
in  and  tread  the  grapes  with  their  feet. 
It  is  hard  work,  and  their  clothes  are 
often  stained  with  the  juice.  The  figures 
round  in  Scripture  taken  from  this  are 
true  to  the  life."  This  method  was  al- 
so employed  in  Egypt.  The  presses 
there,  as  represented  on  some  of  the 
paintings  at  Thebes,  consisted  of  two 
parts  ;  the  lower  portion  or  vat,  and 
the  trough  where  the  men  with  naked 
feet  trod  the  fruit,  supporting  them- 
selves by  ropes  suspended  from  the  roof. 
See  Wilkinson's  Manners  and  Customs 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  vol.  ii.  p.  155. 
Vitringa  also  notices  the  same  custom. 

Hue,  pater  0  Lenaee,  veni :  nudataque  must© 
Tinge  novo  mecum  direpiis  crura  cothurnis. 

Oeorg.  ii.  7.  8. 

This  comparison  is  also  beautifully  used 
by  John,  Rev.  xiv.  19,  20.  "  And  the 
Angel  thrust  in  his  sickle  into  the  earth, 
and  gathered  the  vine  of  the  earth,  and 
cast  it  into  the  great  wine-press  of  the 
wrath  of  God.  And  the  wine-press 
was  troden  without  the  city,  and  blood 
came  out  of  the  wine-press  even  unto 
the  horses'  bridles."  And  in  Rev.  xix. 
15,  "  And  he  treadeth  the  wine-press 
of  the  fierceness  of  the  wrath  of  Al- 
mighty God."  The  comparison  of 
blood  to  wine  is  not  uncommon.  Thus 
in  Deut.  xxxii.  14,  "And  thou  didst 
drink  the  pure  blood  of  the  grape." 
Calvin  supposes  that  allusion  is  here 
made  to  the  wine-press  because  the 
country  around  Bozrah  abounded  with 
grapes 


4  For  trie  day  fof  vengeance  is 
in  mine  heart,  and  the  year  of 
my  redeemed  is  come. 

5  And  I  looked,  and  there  v?a& 
none  to  help ;  and  I  wondered 
that  there  was  none  to  uphold : 
therefore  mine  own  arm  brought 
salvation  unto  me;  and  my  fury, 
it  upheld  me. 

3.  I  have  trodden  the  wine-press 
alone.  I,  Jehovah,  have  indeed  trod 
the  wine-press  of  my  wrath  and  I  have 
done  it  alone.  Comp.  Notes  ch.  xxxiv. 
5,  6.  The  idea  here  is,  that  he  had 
completely  destroyed  his  foes  in  Idumea, 
and  had  done  it  by  a  great  slaughter. 
IT  For  I  will  tread.  Or  rather,  I  trod 
them.  It  refers  to  what  he  had  done  ; 
or  what  was  then  past.  IT  And  their 
blood  shall  be  sprinkled.  Or  rather, 
their  blood  was  sprinkled.  The  word 
here  used — riX3 — does  not  commonly 
mean  blood  ;  but  splendour,  glory,  pu- 
rity, truth,  perpetuity,  eternity.  Gese- 
nius  derives  the  word,  as  used  here,  from 
an  Arabic  word  meaning  to  sprinkle, 
to  scatter;  and  hence  the  juice  or  liquor 
of  the  grape  as  it  is  sprinkled  or  spirted 
from  grapes  when  trodden.  There  is 
no  doubt  here  that  it  refers  to  blood — 
though  with  the  idea  of  its  being  spirt- 
ed out  by  treading  down  a  foe.  1T  And 
I  will  stain  all  my  raiment.  I  have 
stained  all  my  raiment — referring  to  the 
fact  that  the  slaughter  was  extensive  and 
entire.  On  the  extent  of  the  slaughter 
see  Notes  on  ch.  xxxiv.  6,  7,  9,  10. 

4.  For  the  day  of  vengeance.  See 
Notes  ch.  xxxiv.  8.  V  And  the  year  of 
my  redeemed  is  come.  The  year  when 
my  people  are  to  be  redeemed.  It  is  a 
year  when  their  foes  are  all  to  be  de- 
stroyed, and  when  their  entire  liberty  is 
to  be  effected. 

5.  And  I  looked,  and  there  was  vov 
to  help.  The  same  sentiment  is  ex- 
pressed in  ch.  lix.  16.  See  the  Notea 
on  that  verse.  IT  None  to  uphold 
None  to  sustain  or  assist.  The  design 
is  to  express  the  fact  that  he  was  en- 
tirely alone  in  this  work  ;  that  none 
were   disposed    or   able  to  assist   birrx 
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6  And  I  will  tread  down  the 
people  in  mine  anger,  and  make 
them  drunk  "in  my  fury,  and  I 
will  bring  down  their  strength  to 
the  earth. 

Though  this  has  no  direct  reference  to 
the  plan  of  salvation,  or  to  the  work  of 
the  Messiah  as  a  Redeemer,  yet  it  is 
true  of  him  also  that  in  that  work  he 
stood  alone.  No  one  did  aid  him  or 
could  aid  him  ;  but  alone  he  "  bore  the 
burden  of  the  world's  atonement."  IT  My 
fury  it  upheld  me.  My  determined 
purpose  to  inflict  punishment  on  my 
foes  sustained  me.  There  is  reference 
doubtless  to  the  fact  that  courage  nerves 
the  arm  and  sustains  a  man  in  deadly 
conflict ;  that  a  purpose  to  take  venge- 
ance, or  to  inflict  deserved  punishment, 
animates  one  to  make  efforts  which  he 
could  not  otherwise  perform.  In  ch. 
lix.  16,  the  sentiment  is,  "  his  right- 
eousness sustained  him  ;"  here  it  is  that 
his  fury  did  it.  There  the  purpose 
was  to  bring  salvation ;  here  it  was  to 
destroy  his  foes. 

6.  And  I  will  tread  them  down.  Or 
rather,  "  I  did  tread  them  down."  The 
allusion  here  is  to  a  warrior  who  tram- 
ples on  his  foes  and  treads  them  in  the 
dust.  See  Notes  ch.  xxv.  10.  H  And 
make  them  drunk.  That  is,  I  made 
them  reel  and  fall  under  my  fury  like  a 
drunken  man.  In  describing  the  de- 
struction of  Idumea  in  ch.  xxxiv.  5, 
•Jehovah  says  that  his  sword  was  made 
drunk,  or  that  it  rushed  intoxicated  from 
heaven.  See  Notes  on  that  verse.  But 
here  he  says  that  the  people,  under  the 
terrors  of  his  wrath,  lost  their  power  of 
•elf-command,  and  fell  to  the  earth  like 
an  intoxicated  man.  Kimchi  says  that 
the  idea  is,  that  Jehovah  extended  the 
cup  of  his  wrath  for  them  to  drink  until 
they  became  intoxicated  and  fell.  An 
image  of  this  kind  is  several  times  used 
in  the  Scriptures.  See  Notes  on  ch.  li. 
17,  Comp.  Ps.  lxxv.  8.  Lowth  and 
Noyej  render  this,  "  I  crushed  them." 
The  reason  of  this  change  is,  that 
according  to  Kennicott,  twenty-seven 
MSS.  (three  of  them  ancient)  instead 

cf  »he  present  Hebrew  reading  E^StUX^ 


7  I  will  mention  the  'loving- 
kindnesses  of  the  Lord,  and  the 
praises  'of  the  Lord,  according  to 
all  that  the  Lord  hath  bestowed 

n  Jer.  25.  £6,  27. 
0  Hon.  2.  19.  q  P».  63.  4. 

'  and  I  will  make  them  drunk,'  read 

D^aBSfiy*  '  I  will  break  or  crush  them.* 
Such  a  change,  it  is  true,  might  easily 
have  been  made  from  the  similarity  of 
the  letters  3  kdph,  and  3  bet h.    But  the 

authority  for  the  change  does  not  seem 
to  me  to  be  sufficient,  nor  is  it  necessaiy. 
The  image  of  making  them  stagger  and 
fall  like  a  drunken  man,  is  more  poetic 
than  the  other,  and  is  in  entire  accord- 
ance with  the  usual  manner  of  writing 
by  the  sacred  penman.  The  Chaldee 
renders  it, "  I  cast  to  the  lowest  earth 
the  slain  of  their  strong  ones."  IT  And 
I  will  bring  down  their  strength.  I 
subdued  their  strong  places,  and  their 
mighty  armies.  Such  is  the  sense  given 
to  the  passage  by  our  translators.  But 
Lowth  and  Noyes  render  it,  more  cor- 
rectly, "  I  spilled  their  life-blood  upon, 
the  ground."  The  word  which  our 
translators   have   rendered   "  strength," 

HX3,  is  the  same  word  which  is  used  in 
ver.  3,  and  which  is  there  rendered 
"  blood."  See  Notes  on  that  verse.  It 
is  probably  used  in  the  same  sense  here, 
and  means  that  Jehovah  had  brought 
their  blood  to  the  earth  ;  that  is,  he  had 
spilled  it  upon  the  ground.  So  the  LXX 
render  it,  "  I  shed  their  blood  (Kan'iyayou 
to  aljia),  upon  the  earth." — This  finishes 
the  vision  of  the  mighty  conqueror  re- 
turning from  Edom.  The  following 
verse  introduces  a  new  subject.  The 
sentiment  in  the  passage  is,  that  Jeho- 
vah by  his  own  power,  and  by  the  might 
of  his  own  arm,  would  subdue  all  his 
foes  and  redeem  his  people.  Edom,  in 
its  hostility  to  his  people  the  apt  emblem 
of  all  his  foes,  would  be  completely 
humbled  ;  and  in  its  subjugation  there 
would  be  the  emblem  and  the  pledge 
that  all  his  enemies  would  be  destroyed, 
and  that  his  own  church  would  be  safe. 
See  the  Notes  on  chs.  xxxiv.  xxxv. 

7.  /  will  mention.  This  is  evidently 
the  language  of  the  people  celebrating 
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on  us,  and  the  great  goodness  to- 
wards the  house  of  Israel,  which 
he  hath  bestowed  on  them  ac- 
cording to  his  mercies,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  multitude  of  his 
loving-idndnesses. 

8  For  he  said,  Surely  they  are 
my  people,  children  that  will  not 
lie  :  so  he  was  their  Saviour. 


the  praises  of  God  in  view  of  all  his 
mercies  in  former  days.  See  the  ana- 
lysis to  the  chapter.  The  design  of 
what  follows,  to  the  close  ol  the  ch.  lxiv., 
is  to  implore  the  mercy  of  God  in  view 
of  their  depressed  and  ruined  condition. 
They  are  represented  as  suffering  under 
the  infliction  of  long  and  continued  ills; 
as  cast  out  and  driven  to  a  distant  land  ; 
as  deprived  of  their  former  privileges, 
and  as  having  been  long  subjected  to 
great  evils.  Their  temple  is  destroyed  ; 
their  city  desolate  ;  and  their  whole  na- 
tion afflicted  and  oppressed.  The  time 
is  probably  near  the  close  of  the  capti- 
vity ;  though  Lowth  supposes  that  it  re- 
fers to  the  Jews  as  scattered  over  all 
lands  and  driven  away  from  the  country 
of  their  fathers.  They  begin  their  pe- 
titions in  this  verse  with  acknowledging 
God's  great  mercies  to  their  fathers  and 
to  their  nation ;  then  they  confess  their 
own  disobedience  and  supplicate,  by 
various  arguments,  the  divine  mercy  and 
favour.  The  Chaldee  commences  the 
verse  thus,  "  The  prophet  said,  I  will 
remember  the  mercy  of  the  Lord." 
But  it  is  the  language  of  the  people,  not 
that  of  the  prophet.  The  word  rendered 
'  mention,"  "P3TJ*,  means  properly  I 
will  cause  to  remember,  or  to  be  re- 
membered. See  Notes  on  ch.  lxii.  6. 
IT  And  the  praises  of  the  Lord.  That 
is,  I  w'll  recount  the  deeds  which  show 
that  he  is  worthy  of  thanksgiving.  The 
repetitions  in  this  verse  are  designed  to 
be  emphatic ;  and  the  meaning  of  the 
whole  is>  that  Ji.-hovah  had  given  them 
cbundant  cause  of  praise,  notwithstand- 
ing the  evils  which  they  endured. 

8.  For  he  said.  Jehovah  had  said. 
That  is.  he  said  this  when  he  chose 
them  as  his  peculiar  people,  and  enter- 


9  In  all  their  afflictions  Vq 
"was  afflicted,  and  the  angel  6of 
his  presence  saved  them  :  in  hi3 
love  and  in  his  pity  he  redeemed 
them  :  and  he  bare  dthcm,  and 
carried  them  all  the  days  of 
old. 

a  Judges  10.  16.    Zech.  2  8.     Matt.  23.  40,  45 
Acts.  9.  4. 

b  Ex.  14.  19.  d  Deut.  32.  11, 12. 

ed  into  solemn  covenant  with  them. 
TT  Surely  they  are  my  people.  The  re- 
ference here  is  to  the  fact  that  he  en- 
tered into  covenant  with  them  to  be 
their  God.  1T  Children  that  will  not  lie. 
That  will  not  prove  false  to  me — indi- 
cating the  reasonable  expectation  which 
Jehovah  might  have,  when  he  chose 
them,  that  they  would  be  faithful  to 
him.  IT  So  he  was  their  Saviour. 
Lowth  renders  this,  "  and  he  became 
their  Saviour  in  all  their  distress ;"  con- 
necting this  with  the  first  member  of  the 
following  verse,  and  translating  that, 
"  it  was  not  an  envoy,  nor  an  angel  of 
his  presence  that  saved  them."  So  the 
LXX  render  it,  "  and  he  was  to  them 
for  salvation  (eig  eurqpimv)  from  all  their 
affliction."  The  Chaldee  render  it  "  and 

his  word  was  redemption  (p"1*1-?)  unto 
them."  But  the  true  idea  probably  is, 
that  he  chose  them,  and  in  virtue  of 
his  thus  choosing  them  he  became  their 
deliverer. 

9.  In  all  their  affliction  he  was  af- 
flicted. This  is  a  most  beautiful  senti- 
ment, meaning  that  God  sympathized 
with  them  in  all  their  trials,  and  that  he 
was  ever  ready  to  aid  them.  This  sen- 
timent accords  well  with  the  connexion 
but  there  has  been  some  doubt  whether 
this  is  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew. 
Lowth  renders  it,  as  has  been  already 
remarked,  "  it  was  not  an  envoy,  nor  an 
angel  of  his  presence  that  saved  him." 
Noyes,  "  in  all  their  straits  they  had  no 
distress."  The  LXX  render  it,  "  it  wa.i 
not  an  ambassador  (<-6  npiafivg),  nor 
an  angel  (ovJe  ayyzXos),  but  he  himself 
saved  them."      Instead   of  the  present 

Hebrew  word,  ^  tzar,  affliction,  they 
evidently  read  it,  T^S  tzlr,  a  messenger 
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10  But  they  rebelled,  and  vex- 
ed ehis  holy  Spirit :  therefore  he 

e  Acta  7.  51.     Eph.  4.  30. 

The  Chaldee  renders  it,  "  every  time 
when  they  sinned  against  him,  so  that 
he  might  have  brought  upon  them  tri- 
bulation, he  did  not  afflict  them."  The 
Syriac,  "  in  all  their  calamities  he  did 
not  afflict  them."  This  variety  of  trans- 
lation has  arisen  from  an  uncertainty 
or  ambiguity  in  the  Hebrew  text.  In- 
stead of  the  present  reading,  &<»>,  not, 
about  an  equal  number  of  MSS.  read 

1'j  to  him,  by  the  change  of  a  single 
letter.  According  to  the  former  reading, 
the  sense  would  be, '  in  all  their  afflic- 
tion, there  was  no  distress,' — i.  e.  they 
were  so  comforted  and  supported  by 
God  that  they  did  not  feel  the  force  of 
the  burden.  According  to  the  other 
mode  of  reading  it,  the  sense  would  be, 

in  all  their  affliction,  there  was  afflic- 
tion to  him  f  that  is,  he  sympathized 
with  them  and  upheld  them.  Either 
reading  makes  good  sense,  and  it  is  im- 
possible now  to  ascertain  which  is  cor- 
rect. Gesenius  supposes  it  to  mean, 
"  in  all  their  afflictions  there  would  be 
actually  no  trouble  to  them.  God  sus- 
tained them,  and  the  angel  of  his  pre- 
sence supported  and  delivered  them." 
For  a  fuller  view  of  the  passage,  see 
Rosenmuller.  In  the  uncertainty  and 
rloubt  in  regard  to  the  true  reading  of 
\he  Hebrew,  the  proper  way  is  not  to 
attempt  to  change  the  translation  in  our 
common  version.  Jt  expresses  an  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  truth,  and  one  that 
is  fitted  to  comfort  the  people  of  God  ; 

— J,hat  he  is  never  unmindful  of  their 
sufferings  ;  that  he  feels  deeply  when 
*hey  are  afflicted ;  and  that  he  hastens 
to  their  relief.  It  is  an  idea  which  oc- 
curs every  where  in  the  Bible  that  God 
is  not  a  cold,  distant,  abstract  being ; 
but  that  he  takes  the  deepest  interest  in 
human  affairs,  and  especially  that  he 
baa  a  tender  solicitude  in  all  the  trials 
*i  his  people.  IF  And  the  angel  of  his 
presence  saved  them.  Thi3  angel — 
called '  the  angel  of  the  presence  of  God,' 
— is  frequently  mentioned  as  having 
conducted  the  children  of  Israel  through 


was  turned  to  be  their  enemy, 
f  and  he  fought  against  them. 

/Lam.  3.  5. 

the  wilderness,  and  as  having  interposed 
to  save  "Jhem.  Ex.  xxiii.  20,  31.  Num 
xx.  16.  Ex.  xxxii.  34,  xxxiii.  2.  The 
phrase,   •  the    angel    of    his    presence/ 

(Heb.  T*'jB  T|^?^,  angel  of  his  face  or 
countenance) ,  means  an  angel  that  stands 
in  his  presence,  and  that  enjoys  his  fa- 
vour— as  a  man  does  who  stands  before 
a  prince,  or  who  is  admitted  constantly 
to  his  presence.  Comp.  Prov.  xxii.  29. 
Evidently  there  is  reference  here  to 
an  angel  of  superior  order  or  rank,  but 
to  whom  has  been  a  matter  of  doubt 
with  interpreters.  Jarchi  supposes  that 
it  was  Michael,  mentioned  in  Dan.  x. 
13-21.     The  Chaldee  renders  it,  "the 

angel  sent  (l**-?^)  from  his  presence." 
Most  Christian  interpreters  have  sup- 
posed that  the  reference  is  to  the  Messiah 
as  the  manifested  guide  and  defender 
of  the  children  of  Israel  during  their 
long  journey  in  the  desert.  This  is  not 
the  place  to  go  into  a  theological  exa- 
mination of  that  question.  The  sense 
of  the  Hebrew  here  is,  that  it  was  a 
messenger  sent  from  the  immediate  pre- 
sence of  God,  and  therefore  of  elevated 
rank.  The  opinion  that  it  was  the  Son 
of  God  is  one  that  can  be  sustained  by 
arguments  that  are  not  easily  refuted. 
On  the  subject  of  angels,  according  to 
the  Scripture  doctrine,  the  reader  may 
consult  with  advantage  an  article  by 
Dr.  Lewis  Mayer,  in  the  American  Bib. 
Repos.,  Oct.  1838,  pp.  356-388.  IT  He 
redeemed  them.  See  Notes  on  ch.  xliii. 
1.  IT  And  he  bare  them.  As  a  shep- 
herd carries  the  lambs  of  the  flock,  or 
as  a  nurse  carries  her  children  ;  or  still 
more  probably,  as  an  eagle  bears  her 
young  on  her  wings.  Deut.  xxxii.  1 1 ,  12. 
The  idea  is,  that  he  conducted  them 
through  all  their  trials  in  the  wilderness, 
and  led  them  in  safety  to  the  promised 
land.  Comp.  Notes  on  chap.  xl.  11. 
If  All  the  days  of  old.  In  all  their  for- 
mer history.  He  has  been  v/ith  them 
and  protected  thern  in  all  their  trials. 

10.  But  they  rebelled.  Against  God. 
This  charge  is  often  made  against  tha 
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11  Then  he  remembered  'the 
days  of  old,  Moses  and  his  peo- 

h  Lev.  26.  X1). 

Jews  ;  and  indeed  their  history  is  little 
more  than  a  record  of  a  series  of  rebel- 
.ions  against  God.  II"  And  vexed.  Or 
rather  grieved.  The  Heb.  word  22?^ 
in  Piel,  means  to  pain,  to  afflict,  to 
grieve.  This  is  the  idea  here.  Their 
conduct  was  such  as  was  fitted  to  pro- 
duce the  deepest  pain — for  there  is  no- 
thing which  we  more  deeply  feel  than 
the  ingratitude  of  those  who  have  been 
benefitted  by  us.  Our  translators  have 
supposed  that  the  word  conveyed  the 
idea  of  provoking  to  wrath  by  their 
conduct,  (thus  the  LXX  render  it,  Trapu>- 
hvav  ro  Trm^a,  k.  t.  >.)  ;  but  the  more  ap- 
propriate sense  is,  that  their  conduct  was 
such  as  to  produce  pain  or  grief.  Comp. 
Eph.  iv.  30:  "  Grieve  not — /if}  \vneTre — 
the  Holy  Spirit."  Ps.  lxxviii.  40,  xcv.  10. 
Heb.  iii.  10-17.  IT  His  Holy  Spirit.  The 
Chaldee  renders  this,  "  but  they  were 
unwilling  to  obey,  and    they  irritated 

(provoked, blasphemed  fS^)  against  the 

words  of  the  prophets."  But  the  refer- 
ence seems  rather  to  be  to  the  Spirit  of 
God  that  renewed,  comforted,  enlight- 
ened, and  sanctified  them.  Grotius, 
Rosenmiiller,  and  Gesenius,  suppose 
that  this  means  God  himself — a  Spirit 
of  holiness.  But,  with  the  Revelation 
of  the  New  Testament  before  us,  we 
cannot  well  doubt  that  the  real  refer- 
ence here  is  to  the  third  person  of  the 
Trinity — the  renewer  and  sanctifier  of 
the  people  of  God.  It  may  be  admit- 
ted, perhaps,  that  the  ancient  Hebrews 
would  refer  this  to  God  himself,  and 
that  their  views  of  the  offices  of  the  dif- 
ferent persons  in  the  divine  nature  were 
not  very  clearly  marked,  or  very  dis- 
tinct. But  this  does  not  prove  that  the 
•  eal  reference  may  not  have  been  to 
'the  Holy  Ghost.'  The  renewer  and 
janctifier  of  the  human  heart  at  all 
times  has  been  the  same.  And  when  any 
operations  of  the  mind  and  heart  per- 
taining to  salvation  are  referred  to  in 
the  Old  Testament,  nothing  should  for- 
bid us  to  apply  to  the  explanation  of  the 
expressions  and  the  facts  the  char  light 


pie,  saying,    Where  is   he   thai 
brought  them  up  out  of  the  sea 

which  wc  have  in  the  New  Testament 
— in  the  same  way  as  when  the  an- 
cients speak  of  phenomena  in  the  physi- 
cal world,  we  deem  it  not  improper  to 
apply  to  the  explanation  of  them  the  es- 
tablished doctrines  which  we  now  have 
in  the  physical  sciences.    By  this  we  by 
no  means  design  to  say  that  the  an- 
cients had  the   same   knowledge  which 
we  have,  or  that  the  language  which 
they  used  conveyed  the  same  idea  to 
them  which  it  now  does  to  us,  but  that 
the  events  occurred  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  which  we  now  understand,  and 
that  the  language  may  be   explained  by 
the  light  of  modern  science.     Thus  the 
word  eclipse  conveyed  to  them  a  some- 
what different  idea  from  what  it  does  to 
us.     They  supposed  it  was  produced  by 
different  causes.     Still,  they  described 
accurately  the  facts  in  the  case  ;  and  to 
the  explanation   of  those  facts  we  are 
permitted  now  to  apply  the  principles  oi 
modern  science.  So  the  Old  Testament 
describes  facts  occurring  under  the  in- 
fluence of  truth.   The  facts  were  clearly 
understood.     What  shall   hinder  us  in 
explaining  them  from  applying  the  clear- 
er light  of  the  New  Testament.  Admit- 
ting  this   obvious   principle,  I  suppose 
that  the  reference  here  was  really  to  the 
third  person  of  the   Trinity ;  and  that 
the  sense  is,  that  their  conduct  was  such 
as  was  fitted  to  cause  grief  to  their  Sanc- 
tifier and  Comforter  in  the  same  way  as 
it  is  said  in   the   New   Testament  that 
this  is  done  now.     IT  He  was  turned. 
He  abandoned  them  for  their  sins,  and 
left   them   to    reap    the    consequences. 
H  And  fought  against  them.     He  fa- 
voured their  enemies  and  gave  them  the 
victory.     He  gave  them  up  to  a  series 
of  disasters  which  finally  terminated  in 
their  long  and  painful  captivity,  and  in 
the  destruction  of  their  temple,  city,  and 
nation.     The  sentiment  is,  that  when 
we  grieve  the  Spirit  of  God  he  abandons 
us  to  our  chosen  course,  and  leaves  ua 
to  a  series  of  spiritual  and  tempora''.  dis- 
asters. 

11.   Then  he  remembered,     lie  dui 
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with  the  Shepherd  of  his  flock  ? 
where  is  he  that  put  his  holy 
Spirit  *within  him  ? 

12  That  led  them  by  the  right 

1  or,  shepherds,     k  Num.  II.  17, 25.    Neh.  9.  20. 

not  forget  his  solemn  promises  to  be 
their  protector  and  their  God.  For  their 
crimes  they  were  subjected  to  punish- 
ment, but  God  did  not  forget  that  they 
were  his  people,  nor  that  he  had  enter- 
ed into  covenant  with  them.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  part  of  the  petition  seems  to 
be,  to  recall  the  fact  that  in  former  times 
God  had  never  wholly  forsaken  them, 
and  to  plead  that  the  same  thing  might 
occur  now.  Even  in  the  darkest  days 
of  adversity,  God  still  remembered  his 
promises,  and  interposed  to  save  them. 
Such  they  trusted  it  would  be  still. 
IT  Moses  and  his  people.  Lowth  ren- 
ders th.4,  "  Moses  his  servant,"  suppos- 
ing that  a  change  had  occurred  in  the 
Hebrew  text.  It  would  be  natural  in- 
deed to  suppose  that  the  word  "  servant" 
tvoulo  occur  here  (see  the  Hebrew), but 
'he  authority  is  not  sufficient  for  the 
change.  The  idea  seems  to  be  that 
which  is  in  our  translation,  and  which 
is  approved  by  Vitringa  and  Gesenius. 
'  He  recalled  the  ancient  days  when  he 
led  Moses  and  his  people  through  the 
Bea  and  the  wilderness.'  H"  Where  is 
he.  The  Chaldee  renders  this,  '  lest 
they  should  say,  where  is  he  ;'  that  is, 
lest  surrounding  nations  should  ask  in 
contempt  and  scorn,  Where  is  the  pro- 
tector of  the  people  who  defended  them 
in  other  times  ?  According  to  this  the 
eense  is,  that  God  remembered  the  times 
of  Moses  and  interposed,  lest  his  not 
doing  it  should  bring  reproach  upon  his 
name  and  cause.  Lowth  renders  it, 
"  how  he  brought  them  up  ;"  that  is,  he 
recollected  his  former  interposition.  But 
the  true  idea  Ts  that  of  one  asking  a 
ouestion.  '  Where  now  is  the  God  that 
formerly  appeared  for  their  aid  V  And 
though  it  is  the  language  of  God  him- 
pelf,  yet  it  indicates  that  state  of  mind 
which  arises  when  the  question  is  ask- 
ed, Where  is  now  the  former  protector 
End  Uuu  of  the  people  ?  V  That  brought 
them  up  out  of  the  sea.     The  Red  Sea, 


hand  of  Moses  with  his  glorious 
arm,  dividing  the  'water  before 
them,  to  make  himself  an  ever- 
lasting name  ? 

I  Ex.  14.  21,  &.C. 

when  he  delivered  them  from  Egypt. 
This  fact  is  the  subject  of  a  constant  re- 
ference in  the  Scriptures  when  the  sa- 
cred writers  would  illustrate  the  good- 
ness of  God  in  any  great  and  signal  de- 
liverance. IT  IVith  the  shepherd  of  his 
flock.  Marg.  "  or  shepherds."  Lowth 
and  Noyes  render  this  in  the  singular — 
supposing  it  to  refer  to  Moses.  The 
LXX,  Chaldee,  and  Synac  also  read  it 
in  the  singular.     The  Hebrew  is  in  the 

plural,  W — though  some  MSS.  read 
it  in  the  singular.  If  it  is  to  be  read  in 
the  plural,  as  the  great  majority  of  MSS. 
read  it,  it  probably  refers  to  Moses  and 
Aaron  as  the  shepherds  or  guides  of  the 
people.  Or  it  may  also  include  others, 
meaning  that  Jehovah  led  up  the  peo- 
ple with  all  their  rulers  and  guides. 
IF  Where  is  he  that  put  his  holy  Spirit 
within  him  ?  See  Notes  on  ver.  10. 
Heb.  12np?3,  'in  the  midst  of  him,'  i.  e. 

in  the  midst  of  the  people  or  the  flock. 
They  were  then  under  his  guidance  and 
sanctifying  influence.  The  generation 
which  was  led  to  the  land  of  Canaan 
was  eminently  pious,  perhaps  more  so 
than  any  other  of  the  people  of  Israel. 
Comp.  Josh.  xxiv.  31.  Judges  ii.  6-10. 
The  idea  here  is,  that  God,  who  then 
gave  his  Holy  Spirit,  had  seemed  to  for- 
sake them.  The  nation  seemed  to  be 
abandoned  to  wickedness ;  and  in  this 
state,  God  remembered  how  he  had  for- 
merly chosen  and  sanctified  them  ;  and 
he  proposed  again  to  impart  to  them 
the  same  Spirit. 

12.  That  led  them  by  the  right  hand 
of  Moses.    See  Notes  on  ch.  xli.  10-13, 
xlv.  1.     TT  Dividing   the  water  before 
them.     Ex.  xiv.  21.     IT  To  make  him- 
self an  everlasting  name.    He  designed 
to  perform  a  work  which  it   would   be 
seen   could    not  be  perfoimed   by  any 
i  false  god  or  by  any  human  arm,  and  to 
!  do  it  in  such  Ci-cumstances,  and  in  such 
|  a  manner,  that  it  might  be  seen  every 
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13  That  led  thorn  through  the 
deep,  as  an  horse  in  the  wilder- 
ness, that  they  should  not  stum- 
ble ? 

14  Asa  beast  goeth  down  into 

where  that  this  was  the  true  God. 
Comp.  Notes  on  ch.  xlv.  6.  The  de- 
liverance fror~.  Egypt  was  attended  with 
such  amazing  miracles,  and  with  such 
a  sudden  destruction  of  his  foes,  that 
none  but  the  trie  God  could  have  per- 
formed it.  Egypt  was  at  that  time  the 
centre  of  all  the  science,  civilization, 
and  art  known  among  men  ;  and  what 
occurred  tnere  would  be  known  to  other 
lands.  God,  therefore,  in  this  signal 
manner,  designed  to  make  a  public  de- 
monstration of  his  existence  and  power 
that  should  be  known  in  all  lands,  and 
that  should  never  be  forgotten. 

13.  That  led  them  through  the  deep. 
They  went  through  the  deep  on  dry 
land — the  waters  having  divided  and 
left  an  unobstructed  path.  1T  As  an 
horse  in  the  wilderness.  As  an  horse, 
or  a  courser  goes  through  a  desert  with- 
out stumbling.  This  is  a  most  beau- 
tiful image.  The  reference  is  to  vast 
level  plains  like  those  in  Arabia,  where 
there  are  no  stones,  no  trees,  no  gullies, 
no  obstacles,  and  where  a  fleet  courser 
bounds  over  the  plain  without  any  dan- 
ger of  stumbling.  So  the  Israelites 
were  led  on  their  way  without  falling. 
All  obstacles  were  removed,  and  they 
were  led  along  as  if  over  a  vast  smooth 
plain.  Our  word  '  wilderness,'  by  no 
means  expresses  the  idea  here.  We 
apply  it  to  uncultivated  regions  that  are 
covered  with  trees,  and  where  there 
would  be  numerous  obstacles  to  such  a 
race-horse.  But  the  Hebrew  word, 
hSHE»  rather  refers  to  a  desert,  a  waste 
-»-a  place  of  level  sands  or  plains 
where  there  was  nothing  to  obstruct  the 
fleet  courser  that  should  prance  over 
them.  Such  is  probably  the  meaning 
*f  this  passage,  but  Harmer  (Obs.  Vol. 
i.  p.  161,  seq.)  may  be  consulted  for 
another  view  which  may  possibly  be 
the  correct  one. 

14.  As  a  beast  that  garth  down  into 


the  valley,  the  Spirh  of  the  Lord 
caused  him  to  rest,  so  didst  thou 
lead  thy  people,  to  "make  thyseil 
a  glorious  name. 

o  2  Sam.  7.  23. 

the  valleij.  As  a  herd  of  cattle  in  the 
heat  of  the  day  descends  into  the  shady 
glen  in  order  to  find  rest.  In  the  vale 
streams  of  water  usually  flow.  By 
those  streams  and  fountains  trees  grow 
luxuriantly,  and  these  furnish  a  cool  and 
refreshing  shade.  The  cattle,  therefore, 
in  the  heat  of  the  day  naturally  descend 
from  the  hills  where  there  are  no  foun- 
tains and  streams,  and  where  they  are 
exposed  to  an  intense  sun,  to  seek  re- 
freshment in  the  shade  of  the  valley. 
The  figure  here  is  that  of  resting  in 
safety  after  exposure ;  and  there  are 
few  more  poetic  and  beautiful  images 
of  comfort  than  that  furnished  by  cattLe 
lying  quietly  and  safely  in  the  cool  shade 
of  a  well-watered  vale.  This  image 
would  be  much  more  striking  in  the  in- 
tense heat  of  an  oriental  climate  than 
it  is  with  us.  Harmer  supposes  (Obs. 
Vol.  i.  p.  168,  seq.)  that  the  allusion 
here  is  to  the  custom  prevailing  still 
among  the  Arabs,  when  attacked  by 
enemies  of  withdrawing  with  their  herda 
and  flocks  to  some  sequestered  vale  in 
the  deserts,  where  they  find  safety.  The 
idea,  according  to  him,  is,  that  Israel 
lay  thus  safely  encamped  in  the  wilder- 
ness ;  that  they  with  their  flocks  and 
herds  and  riches  were  suffered  to  re- 
main unattacked  by  the  king  of  Egypt : 
and  that  this  was  a  state  of  grateful 
repose,  like  that  which  a  herd  feels  after 
having  been  closely  pursued  by  an  ene- 
my when  it  finds  a  safe  retreat  in  some 
quiet  vale.  But  it  seems  to  me,  thai 
the  idea  first  suggested  is  the  most  cor- 
rect— as  it  is  undoubtedly  the  mo3t 
poetical  and  beautiful— of  a  herd  of 
cattle  leaving  the  hills  and  seeking  a 
cooling  shade  and  quiet  retreat  in  a 
well-watered  vale.  Such  repose,  ouch 
calm,  gentle,  undisturbed  rest,  God  gave 
his  people.  Such  be  gives  them  now 
amidst  sultry  suns  and  storms,  as  they 
pass  through  the  world,  ff  The  Spirit 
of  the   Lcrd.     See  on  ver.  10.     V  S« 
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15  Look  down  from  heaven, 
and  behold  from  the  habitation 
^of  thy  holiness  and  of  thy  glory : 
where  is  thy  zeal  and  thy  strength, 
the  'sounding  of  thy  bowels  -'and 
of  thy  mercies  towards  me  ?  are 
they  restrained  ? 

q  2  Chron.  SO  27. 

didst  thou  lead.  That  is,  dividing  the 
sea,  delivering  them  from  their  foes,  and 
leading  them  calmly  and  securely  on  to 
the  land  of  rest.  So  now,  amidst  dan- 
gers seen  and  unseen.,  God  leads  his 
people  on  toward  heaven.  He  removes 
the  obstacles  in  their  way  ;  he  subdues 
their  foes  ;  he  '  makes  them  to  lie  down 
in  green  pastures  and  leads  them  beside 
the  still  waters'  (Ps.  xxiii.  2)  ;  and  he 
bears  them  forward  to  a  world  of  perfect 
peace. 

15.  Look  down  from  heaven.  This 
commences  an  earnest  appeal  that  God 
would  have  mercy  on  them  in  their 
present  calamnities  and  trials.  They 
entreat  him  to  remember  his  former 
mercies,  and  to  return  and  bless  them 
as  he  had  done  in  ancient  times.  IT  And 
behold  from  the  habitation.  See  Notes 
on  ch.  lvii.  15.  IT  Where  is  thy  zeal. 
that  is,  thy  former  zeal  for  thy  people  ; 
where  is  now  the  proof  of  the  interest 
for  their  welfare  which  was  vouchsafed 
in  times  that  are  past.  IT  And  thy 
strength.  The  might  which  was  for- 
merly manifested  for  their  deliverance 
and  salvation.  The  sounding  of  thy 
bowels.  Marg.  '  multitude.'  The  word 
rendered  '  sounding,'  •ji^rl,  means  pro- 
perly  a  noise  or  sound  as  of  rain,  ] 
Kings  svdii.  41  ;  of  singing,  Ezek.  xxvi. 
13  ;  of  a  multitude,  1  Sam.  iv.  14,  xiv. 
19.  It  also  means  a  multitude,  or  a 
crowd  of  men.  Isa.  xiii.  4,  xxxiii.  3. 
Here  it  relates  to  an  emotion  or  affection 
of  the  mind  ;  and  the  phrase  denotes 
compassion,  or  tender  concern  for  Them 
in  their  sufferings.  It  is  derived  from 
*he  customary  expression  in  the  Bible 
that  the  bowels,  i.  e.  the  organs  in  the 
region  of  the  chesl — for  so  the  word  is 
nsed  in  the  Scriptures — were  the  seat 
of  the  emotions,  and  were  supposed  to 


16  Doubtless  thou  art  our  Fa. 
thcr,  though  Abraham  be  igno- 
rant of  us,  and  Israel  acknow- 
ledge us  not  :  thou,  O  Lord,  art 
our  Father,  5our  Redeemer :  thy 
name  is  from  everlasting. 

3  or,  multitude.       s  Jer.  31  20.    IIos.    I.  8. 

5  or,  our  Redeemer, from  everlasting  is  thy  name. 

be  affected  by  any  strong  and  tender 
emotion  of  the  mind.  See  Notes  on 
ch.  xvi.  11.  The  idea  here  is,  '  where 
is  thy  former  compassion  for  thy  people 
in  distress!'  IT  Are  they  restrained? 
Are  they  withheld.  Are  thy  merciea 
to  be  exercised  no  more. 

16.    Doubtless.    '.3  ;    For;    verily; 

surely.  It  implies  the  utmost  confidence 
that  he  still  retained  the  feelings  of  a 
tender  father.  M  Thou  art  our  father. 
Notwithstanding  all  appearances  to  the 
contrary,  and  though  we  should  be  dis- 
owned b)  all  others,  we  will  still  believe 
that  thou  dost  sustain  the  relation  of  a 
father.  Though  they  saw  no  human 
aid,  yet  their  confidence  was  unwaver- 
ing that  he  had  still  tender  compassion 
towards  them.  IT  Though  Abraham 
be  ignorant  of  us.  Abraham  was  the 
father  of  the  nation — their  pious  and 
much  venerated  ancestor.  His  memory 
they  cherished  with  the  deepest  affection, 
and  him  they  venerated  as  the  illustri- 
ous patriarch  whose  name  all  were  ac- 
customed to  speak  with  reverence.  The 
idea  here  is,  that  though  even  such  a 
man — one  so  holy,  and  so  much  venera- 
ted and  loved,  should  refuse  to  own  them 
as  his  children,  yet  that  God  would  not 
forget  his  paternal  relation  to  them. 
A  similar  expression  of  his  unwavering 
love  occurs  in  ch.  xlix.  15, "  Can  a  wo- 
man forget  her  sucking  child."  See 
Notes  on  that  place.  The  lanpiage 
here  expresses  the  unwavering  convic- 
tion of  the  pious  that  God's  love  for  hia 
people  would  never  change ;  that  it 
would  live  when  even  the  most  tender 
earthly  ties  are  broken,  and  when  ca- 
lamities so  thicken  around  us  tnat  v-2 
seem  to  be  forsaken  by  God  ;  ani  are 
rorsaken  \y  our  sunshine  friends  pnd 
even  by  our  most  tender  earthly  connect 
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17  O  Lord,  why  hast  thou 
made  us  to  err  'from  thy  ways, 
and  hardened  "our  heart  from  thy 

t  Ps.  119.  10.         U  ch.  6.  10.     Rom.  9.  17,  18. 

tions.  IT  And  Israel  acknowledge  us 
not.  And  though  Jacob,  another  much 
honoured  and  venerated  patriarch, should 
refuse  to  recognize  us  as  his  children. 
The  Jewish  expositors  say  that  the  rea- 
son why  Abraham  and  Jacob  are  men- 
tioned here  and  Isaac  omitted,  is,  that 
Abraham  was  the  first  of  the  patriarchs, 
and  that  all  the  posterity  of  Jacob  was 
admitted  to  the  privileges  of  the  cove- 
nant, which  was  not  true  of  Isaac — The 
sentiment  here  is,  that  we  should  have 
unwavering  confidence  in  God.  We 
should  confide  in  him  though  all  earthly 
friends  refuse  to  own  us,  and  cast  out 
our  names  as  evil.  Though  father  and 
mother  and  kindred  refuse  to  acknowl- 
edge us,  yet  we  should  believe  that  God 
is  our  unchanging  friend  ;  and  it  is  of 
more  value  to  have  such  a  friend  than 
to  have  the  most  honoured  earthly  an- 
cestry and  the  affections  of  the  nearest 
earthly  relatives.  How  often  have  the 
people  of  God  been  called  to  experience 
this  !  How  many  times  in  the  midst 
of  persecution  ;  when  forsaken  by  fa- 
ther and  mother  ;  when  given  up  to  a 
cruel  death  on  account  of  their  attach- 
ment to  the  Redeemer,  have  they  had 
occasion  to  recall  this  beautiful  senti- 
ment, and  how  unfailingly  have  they 
found  it  to  be  true  !  Forsaken  and  de- 
spised ;  cast  out  and  rejected  ;  abandon- 
ed apparently  by  God  and  by  men, 
they  have  yet  found  in  the  arms  of  their 
heavenly  Father  a  consolation  which 
this  world  could  not  destroy,  and  have 
experienced  his  tender  compassions  at- 
tending them  even  down  to  the  grave. 
IT  Our  Redeemer.  Marg.  Our  Re- 
de ccmer.fr  o?n  everlasting  is  thy  name. 
The  Heb.  will  bear  either  construction. 
Lowth  renders  it,  very  loosely,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  reading  of  one  ancient 
MSS.  "  O  deliver  us  for  the  sake  of  thy 
name."  Probably  the  idea  is  that  which 
results  from  a  deeply  affecting  and  ten- 
der view  of  God  as  the  Redeemer  of 
bis  people.  The  heart  overflowing  with 
•motion   meditates   upon    the    eternal 


fear  ?  Return  "foi  thy  servants' 
sake,  the  tribes  of  thine  inherit- 
ance. 

v.  Pa.  90.  13. 

honours  of  his  name,  and  is  disposed  to 
ascribe  to  him  everlasting  praise. 

17.  O  Lord,  id hy  hast  thou  made  us 
to  err  from  thy  ways.  Lowth  and  Noyes 
render  this,  "  why  dost  thou  suffer  as  to 
wander  from  thy  ways."  Calvin  re- 
marks on  the  passage, "  the  prophet  uses 
a  common  form  of  speaking,  for  it  is 
usual  in  the  Scriptures  to  say  that  God 
gives  the  wicked  over  to  a  reprobate 
mind,  and  hardens  their  hearts.  But 
when  the  pious  thus  speak,  they  do  not 
intend  to  make  God  the  author  of  error 
or  sin,  as  if  they  were  innocent — nolunt 
Deum  error  is  a  at  sceleris  facer  c  auc- 
torem,  quasi  sint  innoxii — or  to  take 
away  their  own  blameworthiness.  But 
they  rather  look  deeper,  and  confess 
themselves  by  their  own  fault  to  be 
alienated  from  God,  and  destitute  of  his 
Spirit,  and  hence  it  happens  that  they 
are  precipitated  into  all  manner  of  evils. 
God  is  said  to  harden  and  blind  when 
he  delivers  those  who  are  to  be  blinded 
to  Satan  (Satanae,  exccccandos  tradit) 
who  is  the  minister  and  the  executor  of 
his  wrath."  ComTti.  in  loc.  This  seems 
to  be  a  fair  account  of  this  difficult  sub- 
ject. At  all  events,  this  is  the  doctrine 
which  was  held  by  the  father  if  the 
system  of  Calvinism,  and  nothing  more 
should  be  charged  on  that  system,  in 
regard  to  blinding  and  hardening  men, 
than  is  thus  avowed.  Comp.  Notes  on 
ch.  vi.  9,  10,  Matt.  xiii.  14,  15.  It  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  this  result  took 
place  by  direct  divine  agency.  It  is 
not  by  positive  power  exerted  to  harden 
men  and  turn  them  away  from  God. 
No  man  who  has  any  just  views  of  God 
can  Suppose  that  he  exerts  a  positive 
agency  to  make  them  sin,  and  then 
punishes  them  for  it ;  no  one  who  has 
any  just  views  of  man,  and  of  the  oper- 
ations of  his  own  mind,  can  doubt  that 
a  sinner  is  voluntary  in  kis  transgression: 
It  is  true,  at  the  same  time,  that  Goa 
foresaw  it,  and  that  he  did  not  inter* 
pose  to  prever>.  it.  Nay,,  it  is  true  thai 
the  wickednets  of  men.  may  be  favour 
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18  The  people  of  thy  holiness 
have    posseted   it    but    a    little 


ed  by  his  abused  Providence — as  a 
pirate  may  take  advantage  of  a  fair 
breeze  that  God  sends,  to  capture  a 
merchantm  in  ; — and  true  also  that  God 
foresaw  it  *vould  be  so,  and  yet  chose, 
on  the  wV-le,  that  the  events  of  his 
Providence  should  be  so  ordered.  His 
providential  arrangements  might  be 
abused  tc  the  destruction  of  a  few,  but 
would  end  to  benefit  and  save  many. 
The  fresh  gale  that  drove  on  one  pirati- 
cal vessel  to  crime  and  bloodshed,  might 
at  the  snme  time  convey  many  richly 
freighted  ships  towards  the  port.  One 
might  suffer  ;  hundreds  might  rejoice. 
One  pirate  might  be  rendered  successful 
in  the  commission  of  crime  ;  hundreds 
of  honest  men  might  be  benefitted. 
The  Providential  arrangement  is  not  to 
compel  men  to  sin,  nor  is  it  for  the  sake 
of  their  sinning.  It  is  to  do  good,  and 
to  benefit  many — though  this  may  draw 
along,  as  a  consequence,  the  hardening 
and  the  destruction  of  a  few.  He  might 
by  direct  agency  prevent  it,  as  he  might 
orevent  the  growth  of  the  briers  and 
norns  in  a  field  ;  but  the  same  arrange- 
ment by  withholding  suns  and  dews 
and  rains  would  also  prevent  the  growth 
of  flowers  and  corn  and  fruit,  and  turn 
extended  fertile  lands  into  a  desert.  It 
is  better  that  the  thorns  and  briers  should 
be  suffered  to  grow  than  to  convert 
those  fields  into  a  barren  waste.  1T  lie- 
turn.  That  is,  return  to  bless  us. 
IT  The  tribes  of  thine  inheritance.  The 
Jewish  tribes  spoken  of  as  the  heritage 
of  God  on  the  earth. 

18.  The  people  of  thy  holiness.  The 
people  who  have  been  received  into  so- 
lemn covenant  with  thee.  IT  Have  pos- 
sessed it  but  a  little  while.  That  is, 
the  land — meaning  that  the  time  during 
which  they  had  enjoyed  a  peaceable 
possession  of  it,  compared  with  the  per- 
petuity of  the  promise  made,  was  short. 
Such  is  the  idea  given  to  the  passage  by 
our  translators.  But  there  is  consider- 
able variety  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
passage  among  expositors  Lowth  ren- 
ders it ; 

vol    n — 18 


while :  our  adversaries  have  trod- 
den down  *thy  sanctuary. 


%D  Pi.  74.  6-8. 


It  is  littf  e,  that  they  have  taken  possession  of  thy 
holy  mountain  ; 

That  our  enemies  have  trodden  down  thy  sanc- 
tuary. 

Jerome  renders  it,  "  it  is  as  nothing — 
quasi  nihilum~-they  possess  thy  holy 
people  ;  our  enemies  have  trodden  down 
thy  sanctuary."  The  LXX  render  it, 
'  return  on  account  of  thy  servants,  on 
account  of  the  tribes  of  thine  inherit- 
ance, that  we  may  inherit  thy  holy 
mountains  for  a  little  time' — "Iva  jitiepdv 

K\ripovo^f\u(x>ncv  tov  opovi  tov  ayiov.  It 
has  been  generally  felt  that  there  was 
great  difficulty  in  the  place.  See  Vi- 
tringa.  The  sense  seems  to  be  that 
which  occurs  in  our  translation.  The 
design  is  to  furnish  an  argument  for  the 
divine  interposition,  and  the  meaning  of 
the  two  verses  may  be  expressed  in  the 
following  paraphrase.  '  We  implore 
thee  to  return  unto  us,  and  to  put  away 
thy  wrath.  As  a  reason  for  this,  we 
urge  that  thy  temple — thy  holy  sanctu- 
ary— was  possessed  by  thy  people  but  a 
little  time.  For  a  brief  period  there  we 
offered  praise,  and  met  with  our  God, 
and  enjoyed  his  favour.  Now  thine  en- 
emies trample  it  down.  They  have 
come  up  and  taken  the  land  and  destroy- 
ed thy  holy  place,  ch.  lxiv.  11.  We 
plead  for  thine  interposition,  because  we 
are  thy  covenant  people.  Of  old  we 
have  been  thine.  But  as  for  them,  they 
were  never  thine.  They  never  yielded 
to  thy  laws.  They  were  never  called 
by  thy  name.  There  is  then  no  reason 
whv  the  temple  and  the  land  should  be 
in  their  possession,  and  we  earnestly 
pray  that  it  may  be  restored  to  the  tribes 
of  thine  ancient  inheritance.  IT  Our  ad- 
versaries. This  whole  prayer  is  sup- 
posed to  be  offered  by  the  exiles  near 
the  close  of  the  captivity.  Of  course  the 
language  is  such  as  they  would  then  use. 
The  scene  is  laid  in  Babylon,  and  the 
object  is  to  express  the  feelings  which 
they  would  have  then,  and  to  furnish 
the  model  for  the  petitions  which  they 
would  then  urge.  We  are  not,  there- 
fore, to  suppose  that  the  temple  when 
Isaiah  lived  and  wrote  was  in  r.ins,  and 
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19  We  are  thine  :  ihou  never 

7  or,  thy  name  was  not  called  upon  them. 

the  land  ill  the  possession  of  his  foes. 
All  this  is  seen  in  vision  and  though 
an  hundred  and  fifty  years  would  occur 
before  it  would  be  realized,  yet  accord- 
ing to  the  prophetic  manner  he  describes 
the  scene  as  actually  passing  before  him. 
See  the  Intro.  §  7.  Comp.  Notes  on 
ch.  lxiv.  11. 

19.  We  are  thine.  We  urge  it  as  a 
reason  for  thy  interposition  to  restore 
the  land  and  the  temple,  that  we  are 
thine  from  ancient  times.  Such  I  take 
to  be  the  meaning  of  the  passage — in 
accordance  with  the  common  transla- 
tion, except  that  the  expression  c^'^? 
'  from  ancient  times,'  rendered  by  our 
translators  in  connection  with  K'?, 
'  never,'  is  thus  connected  with  the  Jew- 
ish people  instead  of  being  regarded  as 
applied  to  their  enemies.  The  idea  is, 
that  it  is  an  argument  why  God  should 
interpose  in  their  behalf  that  they  had 
been  for  a  long  time  his  people,  but  that 
his  foes  who  then  had  possession  of  the 
land  had  never  submitted  to  his  laws. 
There  has  been,  however,  great  variety 
in  interpreting  the  passage.  Lowth 
renders  it : 

"We  have  long  been  as  those  whom  thou  hast  not 

ruled ; 
We  have  not  been  called  by  thy  name. 


barest    rule    over   them ;  T  they 
were  not  called  by  thy  name. 

Noyes  renders  it  better  : 

It  Las  been  with  ua  as  if  thou  hadst  never  rultJI 

over  us, 
As  if  we  had  not  been  called  by  thy  name. 

Symmachu3  and  the  Arabic  Saadiaa 
render  it  in  the  same  manner.  The 
LXX  render  it, '  we  have  been  as  at  the 
beginning  when  thou  didst  not  rule  over 
us,  neither  were  we  called  by  thy  name  ;' 
that  is,  we  have  gone  back  practically 
to  our  former  heatnen  condition,  by  re- 
jecting thy  laws,  and  by  breaking  thy 
covenant.  Each  of  these  interpreta- 
tions makes  a  consistent  sense,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  one  which  I  have 
expressed  above  is  more  in  accordance 
with  the  Hebrew.  IT  Thou  never  bar- 
est rule  over  them.  Over  our  enemies 
— regarded  in  the  prophetic  vision  as 
then  in  possession  of  the  land.  The 
idea  is,  that  they  have  come  into  thy 
land  by  violence,  and  laid  waste  a  nation 
where  they  had  no  right  to  claim  any 
jurisdiction,  and  have  now  no  claim  to 
thy  protection.  T  They  were  not  call- 
ed by  thy  name.  Heb.  '  Thy  name  was 
not  called  upon  them.'  They  wew 
aliens  and  strangers  who  had  un- 
justly intruded  into  the  heritage  of  th 
Lord. 


CHAPTER  LXIV. 

For  an  analysis  of  this  chapter,  see  the  Analysis  prefixed  to  ch.  lxiii.  This  chapter  is  closely  con 
r.ected  with  that  in  its  design,  and  should  not  have  been  separated  from  it,  This  is  one  ol  the  man) 
instances  where  the  division  seems  to  have  been  made  without  any  intelligent  view  of  the  scope  oi 
the  sacred  writer. 


1  Oh  *that  thou  wouldest  rend 
the  heavens,  that  thou  wouldest 

x  Ps.  144.  5.  y  Judges  5.  5. 

.1.  Oh  that  thou  wouldest  rend  the 
heavens.  That  is,  in  view  of  the  con- 
siderations urged  in  the  previous  chap- 
ter. In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  temple 
is  burned  up  (ver.  11)  ;  that  the  city  is 
desolate  ;  that  the  land  lies  waste,  and 
1hat  thine  own  people  are   carried  cap- 


come  down,  that  the  mountains 
ymight  flow  down  at  thy  pres- 
ence, 

tive  to  a  distant  land.  The  phrase 
'  rend  the  heavens,'  implies  a  sudden 
and  sublime  descent  of  Jehovah  to  ex- 
ecute vengeance  on  his  foes,  as  if  hi? 
heart  was  full  of  vengeance,  and  the  fir- 
mament were  violently  rent  asunder  a' 
his  sudden  appearance.     It  is  language 
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2  As  when  the  8melting  fire 
burnelh,  tne  fire  causeth  the  wa- 
ters 10  boil  ;  to  make   thy  name 

8  the  fire  ofmtltings. 

properly  expressive  of  a  purpose  to  exe- 
cute wrath  on  his  foes,  rather  than  to 
confer  blessings  on  his  people.  The  lat- 
ter is  more  appropriately  expressed  by 
the  heavens  being  gently  opened  to 
make  way  for  the  descending  blessings. 
The  word  here  rendered  '  rend/  2^£, 
means  properly  to  tear  asunder,  as  e.  g. 
the  garments  in  grief.  Gen.  xxxvii.  29 
2  Sam.  xiii.  31  ;  or  as  a  wild  beast  does 
the  breast  of  any  one,  Hos.  xiii.  8.  The 
LXX,  however,  render  it  by  a  milder 
word — dvoi^rii — '  If  thou  wouldst  open 
the  heavens,'  &c.  So  the  Syriac  ren- 
ders it  by  '0  that  thou  wouldst  open,' 
using  a  word  that  is  usually  applied  to 
the  opening  of  a  door.  God  is  often  re- 
presented as  coming  down  from  heaven 
in  a  sublime  manner  amidst  tempests, 
fire,  and  storms,  to  take  vengeance  on 
his  foes.     Thus  Ps.  xviii.  9  : 

He  bowed  the  heavens  also  and  came  down  ; 
And  darkness  was  under  his  feet, 

Comp.  Hab.  iii.  5,  6.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  the  main  idea  in  the 
passage  before  us  is,  that  of  Jehovah 
Doming  down  to  destroy  his  foes.  His 
people  entreat  him  to  descend  with  the 
proofs  of  his  indignation,  so  that  every 
obstacle  shall  be  destroyed  before  him. 
Thus  he  is  described  in  Ps.  cxliv.  5,  6 : 

Bow  thy  heavens,  0  Lord,  and  come  down  ; 
Touch  the  mountains,  and  they  shall  smoke ; 
Cast  forth  lightning,  and  scatter  them 
Shoot  out  thine  arrows,  and  destroy  them. 

IT  That  the  mountains  mi ght  flow  down 
at  thy  presence.  The  idea  here  is,  that 
the  presence  of  Jehovah  would  be  like 
an  intense  burning  heat,  so  that  the 
mountains  would  melt  and  flow  away. 
It  is  a  most  sublime  description  of  his 
majesty,  and  is  one  that  is  several  times 
employed  in  the  Bible.  Thus  in  rela- 
tion to  his  appearance  on  Mount  Sinai, 
in  the  song  of  Deborah  (Judges  v.  4,  5): 

The  earth  trembled  and  the  heavens  dropped, 
The  clouds  also  dropped  water. 
The  m'liintains  melted  lrom  before  JEHOVAH, 
Even  Sinai  from  before  JEHOVAH,  the  God  of 
Israel. 

Bo  Ps.  xcvii.  5 : 

The  hills  melted    iVe  wax  at  the  presence  of 
JLH0VAH, 


known  to  thine  adversaries,  thai 
the  nations  may  tremble  at  thy 
presence  ! 


At  the  presence  of  JEHOVAH,  [the  God]  of  th» 
whole  earth. 

So  also  in  Micah  i.  3,  4 : 

Lo,  JEHOVAH  cometh  forth  out  of  his  place, 
And  will  come  down  and  tread  upon  the  hicl 

places  of  the  earth, 
And  the  mountains  shall  be  molten  under  him, 
And  the  valleys  shall  be  cleft, 
As  wax  before  the  fire, 
And  as  the  waters  pour  down  a  precipice. 

2.  As  when  the  melting  fire  burnetii. 
Mo'-g.  '  tne  fire  of  meltings.'  Lowth 
renders  it,  "  as  when  the  fire  kindleth 
the  dry  fuel."  So  Noyes,  "  as  fire  kind- 
leth the  dry  stubble."  The  LXX  render 
it,  "  as  wax  is  melted  before  the  fire," 

'j2?    xrjpds  lino    npocrcoTrov    KVpos    TrJKCrai. 

So  the  Syriac  renders  it.  The  Hebrew 
word  rendered  here  in  the  margin 
'  meltings,'  D^O'Stl,  properly  means,  ac- 
cording to  Gesenius,  brushwood,  twigs. 
So  Saadias  renders  it.  And  the  true 
idea  here  is,  that  the  presence  of  Jehovah 
would  cause  the  mountains  to  melt  as  a 
fire  consumes  light  and  dry  brushwood 
or  stubble.  Dr.  Jubb  supposes  that  the 
meaning  is, '  as  the  fire  of  things  smelt- 
ed burnetii' — an  idea  which  would  fur- 
nish a  striking  comparison,  but  there  is 
much  doubt  whether  the  Hebrew  will 
bear  that  construction.  The  comparison 
is  a  very  vivid  and  sublime  one,  as  it  ia 
in  the  view  given  above — that  the  pre- 
sence of  Jehovah  would  set  on  fire  the 
mountains,  and  cause  them  to  flow  down 
as  under  the  operation  of  an  intense 
heat.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  rea- 
s®n  to  suppose  that  the  prophet  had  any 
reference  to  a  volcanic  eruption,  or  that 
he  was  acquainted  with  such  a  pheno- 
menon—  though  Syria  and  Palestine 
abounded  in  volcanic  appearances,  and 
the  country  around  the  Dead  Sea  is 
evidently  volcanic  (see  Lyell's  Geok-jy, 
Vol.  i.  p.  299)  ;  but  the  following  de- 
scription may  furnish  an  illustration  of 
what  would  be  exhibited  by  the  flowing 
down  of  the  mountains  at  the  presence 
of  Jehovah,  and  may  serve  to  show  the 
force  of  the  language  which  the  prophet 
employs  in  these  verses.  It  is  a  de- 
scription of  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in 
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3  When    tnou    didst   terrible 
thirds  which  we   looked  not  for, 

ihou  earnest  down,  the  mountains 
flowed  down  at  thy  presence. 

4  For  csince  the  beginning  of 

a  Pa.  is.  5.       b  Ilab.  3.  3,  6.       c  \  Cor.  8.  9. 

.779,  by  Sir  William  Hamilton.  "  Jets 
of  liquid  lava,"  says  he,  "  mixed  with 
Stones  and  scoria;,  were  thrown  up  to 
file  height  of  at  least  10,000  feet,  hav- 
ing the  appearance  of  a  column  of  fire. 
The  falling  matter  being  nearly  as  vi- 
vidly inflamed  as  that  which  was  con- 
tinually issuing  forth  from  the  crater, 
formed  with  it  one  complete  body  of 
fire  which  could  not  be  less  than  two 
miles  and  a  half  in  breadth,  and  of  the 
extraordinary  height  above  mentioned, 
casting  a  heat  to  the  distance  of  at  least 
six  miles  around  it."  Speaking  of  the 
lava  which  flowed  from  the  mountain, 
he  says,  "  At  the  point  where  it  issued 
from  an  arched  chasm  in  the  side  of  the 
mountain,  the  vivid  torrent  rushed  with 
the  velocity  of  a  flood.  It  was  in  per- 
fect fusion,  unattended  with  any  scoria? 
on  its  surface,  or  any  gross  material  not 
in  a  state  of  complete  solution.  It  flow- 
ed with  the  translucency  of  honey,  in 
regular  channels  cut  finer  than  art  can 
imitate,  and  glowing  with  all  the  splen- 
dour of  the  sun."  Lyell's  Geology, 
Vol.  i.  p.  316,  Edit.  Phil.  1837.  Per- 
haps there  can  be  conceived  no  more 
sublime  representation  of  what  was  in 
the  mind  of  the  prophet  than  such  an 
overflowing  volcano.  It  should  be  ob- 
served, however,  that  Gesenius  supposes 
that  the  word  which  is  rendered  (vs. 
1-3)  "  flow  down,"  Is'S,  is  derived  not 
from  ?!3  ndzdl,  to  flow,  to  run  as  li- 
quids do  ;  but  from  ^\]  zaldl,  to  shake, 
to  tremble,  to  quake  as  mountains  do  in 
tn  earthquake.  But  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  connexion  rather  demands  the  for- 
mer signification,  aa  the  principal  ele- 
ment in  the  figure  is  fire — and  the  office 
of  fire  is  not  to  cause  to  tremble,  but  to 
burn  or  melt.  The  effect  here  described 
as  illustrative  to  the  presence  of  God 
was  that  produced  by  intense  burning 
neat.  IT  The  fire  causeth  the  waters  to 
hoil     Such  an  effect  was  anticipated  at 


the  world  men  have  not  heard, 
nor  perceived  by  the  ear,  neitnei 
hath  the  eye  9seen,  O  God,  be- 
sides thee,  what  he  hath  prepared 
for  him  that  waiteth  for  him. 

9  or,  seen  a  God  beside  thee  which  doeth  so  for  hinu 

the  presence  of  Jehovah.  The  idea  is 
still  that  of  an  intense  heat,  that  should 
cause  all  obstacles  to  be  consumed  be- 
fore the  presence  of  the  Lord.  To  illus- 
trate this,  the  prophet  speaks  of  that  whieh 
is  known  to  be  most  intense,  that  which 
causes  water  to  boil ;  and  the  prayer 
is,  that  Jehovah  would  descend  in  the 
manner  of  such  intense  and  glowing  fire, 
in  order  that  all  the  foes  of  the  people 
might  be  destroyed,  and  all  the  obstacles 
to  the  restoration  of  his  people  removed. 
The  exact  point  of  the  comparison,  as 
I  conceive,  is  the  intensity  of  the  heat, 
as  emblematic  of  the  majesty  of  Jehovah, 
and  of  the  certain  destruction  of  his  foes 
IT  To  make  thy  name  known.  By  the 
exhibition  of  thy  majesty  and  glory. 

3.  When  thou  didst  terrible  things. 
In  delivering  the  people  from  Egypt, 
and  in  conducting  them  to  the  promised 
land.  1F  Which  we  looked  not  for. 
Which  we  had  never  before  witnessed, 
and  which  we  had  no  right  to  expect. 
IT  Thou  earnest  down.  As  on  Mount 
Sinai.  IT  The  mountains  flowed  down. 
See  Notes  above.  The  reference  is  to 
the  manifestations  of  smoke  and  fire 
when  Jehovah  descended  on  Mount 
Sinai.     See  Ex.  xix.  18. 

4.  For  since  the  beginning  of  the 
world.  This  verse  is  quoted,  though 
not  literally,  by  the  Apostle  Paul  as  il- 
lustrating the  effects  of  the  gospel  in 
producing  happiness  and  salvation.  See 
Notes  on  1  Cor.  ii.  9.  The  meaning 
here  is,  that  nowhere  else  among  men 
had  there  been  such  blessings  imparted 
and  such  happiness  enjoyed  ;  or  so  many 
proofs  of  love  and  protection,  as  among 
those  who  were  the  people  of  God  and 
who  feared  him.  IT  Men  have  not  heard. 
In  no  nation  in  all  past  time  have  deeds 
been  heard  of  such  as  thou  hast  per- 
formed. IT  Nor  perceived  by  the  ear. 
Paul  (1  Cor.  ii.  9)  renders  this,  "  neithei 
have  entered  into  the  heart  of  man,** 
"  which,"    says    Lowth,  "  is  a   phrasa 
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5  Thou  'meetest  him  that  re- 
joiceth  and  vvorketh  rigliteous- 
ness.    those  that  remember  thee 


e  Acta  10.  35 


g  Mai.  3.  6. 


purely  Hebrew,  and  which  should  seem 
to  belong  to  the  prophet."  The  phrase, 
"  nor  perceived  by  the  ear,"  he  says,  is 
repeated  without  force  or  propriety,  and 
he  seems  to  suppose  that  this  place  has 
been  either  wilfully  corrupted  by  the 
Jews,  or  that  Paul  made  his  quotation 
from  some  Apocryphal  book — either  the 
ascension  of  Esaiah,  or  the  Apocalypse 
of  Elias,  in  both  of  which  the  passage 
is  found  as  quoted  by  Paul.  The  phrase 
is  wholly  omitted  by  the  LXX  and  the 
Arabic,  but  is  found  in  the  Vulgate  and 
Syriac.  There  is  no  authority  from  the 
Hebrew  MSS.  to  omit  it.  T  Neither 
hath  the  eye  seen.  The  margin  here 
undoubtedly  expresses  the  true  sense. 
So  Lowth  renders  it,  "  nor  hath  the  eye 
seen  a  God  beside  thee  which  doeth  such 
things  for  those  that  trust  in  him."  In 
a  similar  manner  the  LXX  translate  it, 
'  neither  have  our  eyes  seen  a  God  be- 
side thee — iioi  ol  d^OaXfiol  $/tc5y  ci6ji>  Qtdv 
■t:\r\v  aov — and  thy  works  which  thou 
hast  done  for  those  who  wait  for  mercy." 
The  sense  is,  no  eye  had  ever  seen  such 
a  God  as  Jehovah  ;  one  who  so  richly 
rewarded  those  who  put  their  trust  in 
him.  In  the  Hebrew,  the  word  render- 
ed "  O  God,"  may  be  either  in  the  ac- 
cusative or  vocative  case,  and  the  sense 
is,  that  Jehovah  was  a  more  glorious 
rewarder  and  protector  than  any  of  the 
gods  which  had  ever  been  worshipped 
by  the  nations,  tf  What  he  hath  pre- 
pared.    Heb.  "  he  doeth,"  or  will  do — 

hiap.     So  the  LXX, «  what  thou  wilt 

do' — a  noififfcit.  The  sense  given  by 
our  translators  —  'what  he  hath  pre- 
pared,' has  been  evidently  adopted  to 
accommodate  the  passage  to  the  sense 
given  by  Paul  (1  Cor.  ii.  9),  <?  tjtoi[ia<isi', 
k.  t.  X.  —  '  What  God  hag  prepared.' 
But  the  idea  is  in  the  Hebrew  not  what 
God  has  prepared  or  laid  up  in  the 
Bense  of  preserving  it  for  the  future  ;  but 
what  he  had  alreauy  done  in  the  past. 
No  god  had  done  what  he  had  ;  no  hu- 
man being   had   ever  witnessed  such 


in  thy  ways :  behold,  thou  art 
wroth ;  for  we  have  sinned :  in 
those  is  continuance,  e  and  we 
shall  be  saved. 

manifestations  from  any  other  god. 
1T  For  him  that  waiteth  for  him, 
Lowth  and  Noyes,  "  for  him  who  trust- 
eth  in  him."  Paul  renders  this,  "  for 
them  that  love  him,"  and  it  is  evident 
that  he  did  not  intend  to  quote  this  lite- 
rally, but  meant  to  give  the  general 
sense.  The  idea  in  the  Hebrew  is, 
'  for  him  who  waits  (•"l?^?)  for  Je- 
hovah,' i.  e.  who  feels  his  helplessness, 
and  relies  on  him  to  interpose  and  save 
him.  Piety  is  often  represented  as  an 
attitude  of  waiting  on  God.  Ps.  xxv. 
3,  5,  21,  xxvii.  14,  xxxvii.  9,  exxx.  5. 
The  sense  of  the  whole  verse  is,  that 
God  in  his  past  dealings  had  given  ma- 
infestations  of  his  existence,  power,  and 
goodness,  to  those  who  were  his  friends, 
which  had  been  furnished  nowhere  else. 
To  those  interpositions  the  suppliant? 
appeal  as  a  reason  why  he  should  again 
interpose,  and  why  he  should  save  them 
in  their  heavy  calamities. 

5.  Thou  meetest  him.  Perhaps  there 
are  few  verses  in  the  Bible  that  have 
given  more  perplexity  to  interpreters 
than  this  ;  and  after  all  that  has  been 
done,  the  general  impression  seems  to 
be  that  it  is  wholly  inexplicable,  or 
without  meaning — as  it  certainly  is  in 
our  translation.  Noyes  says  of  his  own 
translation  of  the  last  member  of  the 
verse,  "  I  am  not  satisfied  with  this  or 
any  other  translation  of  the  line  which 
I  have  seen."  Lowth  says,  "  I  am  fully 
persuaded  that  these  words  as  they 
stand  at  present  in  the  Hebrew  text  are 
utterly  unintelligible.  There  is  no  doubt 
of  the  meaning  of  each  word  separately, 
but  put  together  they  make  no  sense 
at  all.  I  conclude,  therefore,  that  tha 
copy  has  suffered  by  transcribers  in  this 
place."  And  after  proposing  an  im- 
portant change  in  the  text,  withou'  any 
authority,  he  says,  "  perhaps  these  may 
not  be  the  very  words  of  the  prophet, 
but,  however,  it  is  better  than  to  impose 
upon  him  what  makes  no  sense  at  all, 
as  they  generally  do  who  pretcDd  t» 
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render  such  corrupted  passages."  Arch, 
feecker,  also  proposed  an  important 
change  in  the  Hebrew  text,  but  there  is 
no  good  authority  in  the  MSS.  it  is  be- 
.ieved,  for  any  change.  Without  repeat- 
ing what  has  been  said  by  expositors  on 
the  text,  I  shall  endeavour  to  state  what 
eeems  to  me  to  be  its  probable  significa- 
tion Its  general  purpose,  I  think,  is 
clear  It  is  to  urge  as  an  argument  for 
God's  interposition  the  fact  that  he  was 
accustomed  to  regard  with  pleasure 
these  who  did  well ;  yet  to  admit  that 
h«  xas  now  justly  angry  on  account  of 
thiir  sins,  and  that  they  had  continued 
do  long  in  them  that  they  had  no  hope 
of  being  saved  but  in  his  mercy.  An 
examination  of  the  words  and  phrases 
which  occur,  will  prepare  us  to  present 
at  a  single  view  the  probable  meaning. 
The  word  rendered  "  thou  meetest," 
^5?>  means  probably  to  strike  upon, 
to  impinge  ;  then  to  fall  upon  in  a  hos- 
tile manner,  to  urge  in  any  way  as  with 
petitions  and  prayers ;  and  then  to  strike 
a  peace  or  league  with  any  one.  See 
the  word  explained  in  the  Notes  on  ch. 
xlvii.  3.  Here  it  means,  as  I  suppose, 
to  meet  for  purposes  of  peace,  friendship, 
protection  ;  that  is,  it  was  a  character- 
istic of  God  that  he  met  sach  persons  as 
are  described  for  purposes  of  kindness 
and  favour ;  and  it  expresses  the  belief 
of  the  petitioners  that  whatever  they 
were  suffering,  still  they  had  no  doubt 
that  it  was  the  character  of  God  to  bless 
the  righteous.  IT  That  rejoiccth.  This 
translation  evidently  does  not  express 
the  sense  of  the  Hebrew,  unless  it  be 
understood  as  meaning  that  God  meets 
with  favour  those  who  rejoice  in  doing 
righteousness.  So  Gesenius  translates 
it,  "  thou  makest  peace  with  him  who 
rejoices  to  do  justice  ;  i.  e.  with  the  just 
and  upright  man  thou  art  in  league, 
thou  delightest  in  him."  So  Noyes 
renders  it,  "  thou  art  the  friend  of  those 
who  joyfully  do  righteousness."  Lowtk, 
u  thou  meetest  with  joy  those  who  work 
righteousness."  Jerome,  "  thou  meetest 
him  who  rejoices  and  does  right."    The 

phrase  used,  ^J^'^^.j  seems  to  me  to 
mean,  '  with  joy,'  and  to  denote  the 
geneial  habit  of  God.    It  was  a  charac- 


teristic of  him  to  meet  the  just  'with 
joy,'  i.  e.  joyfully.  IT  And  worketh 
righteousness.  Heb.  '  and  him  that 
doeth  righteousness  ;'  i.  e.  'thou  art  ac- 
customed to  meet  the  just  with  joy,  and 
him  that  does  right.'  It  was  a  pleasure 
for  God  to  do  it,  and  to  impart  to  them 
his  favours.  ?  Those  that  remember 
thee  in  thy  ways.  On  the  word  '  re- 
member' used  :*n  this  connexion,  see 
Notes  on  ch.  lxii.  G.  The  idea  is,  that 
such  persons  remembered  God  in  the 
modes  which  he  had  appointed  ;  that  is, 
by  prayer,  sacrifices,  and  praise.  With 
such  persons  he  delighted  to  meet,  and 
such  he  was  ever  ready  to  succour. 
IT  Behold,  thou  art  wroth.  This  is 
language  of  deep  feeling  on  the  part  of 
the  suppliants.  Notwithstanding  the 
mercy  of  God,  and  his  readiness  to  meet 
and  bless  the  just,  they  could  not  be  ig- 
norant of  the  fact  that  he  was  now  angry 
with  them.  They  were  suffering  under 
the  tokens  of  his  displeasure  ;  but  they 
were  not  now  disposed  to  blame  him. 
They  felt  the  utmost  assurance  that  ht 
was  just,  whatever  they  might  have  en- 
dured. It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
this  is  language  supposed  to  be  used  by 
the  exiles  in  Babylon,  near  the  close  of 
the  captivity ;  and  the  evidences  that 
God  was  angry  were  to  be  seen  in  their 
heavy  sorrows  there,  in  their  desolate 
land,  and  in  the  ruins  of  their  prostrate 
city  and  temple.  See  Notes  on  vs.  10, 
11.  IT  In  those  is  continuance.  Lowth 
has  correctly  remarked  that  this  conveys 
no  idea.  To  what  does  the  word  "those" 
refer?  No  antecedent  is  mentioned,  and 
expositors  have  been  greatly  perplexed 
with  the  passage.  Lowth,  in  accordance 
with  his  too  usual  custom,  seems  to  sup- 
pose that  the  text  is  corrupted,  but  is  not 
satisfied  with  any  proposed  mode  of 
amending  it.  He  renders  it,  "  because 
of  our  deeds  ;  for  we  have  been  rebel- 
lious ;" — changing  entirely  the  text — 
though  following  substantially  the  sense 
of  the  Septuagint.  Noyes  renders  it, 
"  long  doth  the  punishment  endure,  un- 
til we  be  delivered  ;"  but  expresses,  aa 
has  been  already  remarked,  dissatisfac- 
tion even  with  this  translation,  and  with 
all  others  which  he  has  seen.  Jerome 
renders  it,  in  ipsis  fuimus  semper — we 
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6  But  we  aie  all  as  an  unclean 
thing,  and  all  our  righteousness- 
es are  as  filthy  rags  ;  and  we  all 

h  Philip.  3. 9. 

have  always  been  in  ihcm,  i.  e.  in  our 
BU1S.  The  LXX,  Siii  rovro  trr\avfiOr]ixep, 
k.  r.  A. — f*  Because  of  this  we  wandered, 
and  became  all  of  us  as  unclean,  and  all 
our  righteousness  as  a  filthy  rag."  It 
eeems  to  me  that  the  phrase  EH3,  "in 
them,  or  in  those,"  refers  to  sins  under- 
stood ;    and    that   the    word    rendered 

*  continuance,"  EPI^,  is  equivalent  to  a 
long  former  period;  meaning  that  their 
Bins  had  been  of  long  continuance,  or 
as  we  would  express  it, '  we  have  been 
always  sinners.'  It  is  the  language  of 
humble  confession,  denoting  that  this 
had  been  the  characteristic  of  the  na- 
tion, and  that  this  was  the  reason  why 
God  was  angry  at  them.  IT  And  we 
shall  be  saved.  Lowth  render  this — 
or  rather  substitutes  a  phrase  for  it — 
thus,  "  for  we  have  been  rebellious" — 
amending  it  wholly  by  conjecture.  But 
it  seems  to  me  that  Castellio  has  given 
an  intelligible  and  obvious  interpretation 
by  regarding  it  as  a  question :  "  Jamdiu 
peccavimus,  et  servabimur  1"  *  Long 
time  have  we  sinned,  and  shall  we  be 
saved?'  That  is,  we  have  sinned  so 
long,  our  offences  have  been  so  aggra- 
vated, how  can  we  hope  to  be  saved  ? 
Is  salvation  possible  for  such  sinners? 
It  indicates  a  deep  consciousness  of 
guilt,  and  is  language  such  as  is  used 
by  all  who  feel  their  deep  depravity  be- 
fore God.  Nothing  is  more  common 
in  conviction  for  sin,  or  when  suffering 
under  great  calamities  as  a  consequence 
of  sin,  than  to  ask  the  question  whether 
it  is  possible  for  such  sinners  to  be 
Baved. — I  have  thus  given,  perhaps  at 
tedious  length,  my  view  of  this  verse, 
which  has  so  much  perplexed  commen- 
tators. And  though  the  view  must  be 
submitted  with  great  diffidence  after 
such  a  man  a9  Lowth  has  declared  it  to 
be  without  sense  as  the  Hebrew  text 
now  stands,  and  though  no  important 
doctrine  of  religion  is  involved  by  the 
exposition,  yet  some  service  is  rendered 
if  a  plausible  and  probable  interpretation 
js  given  to  a  much  disputed  passage  of 


do  fade  as  a  leaf;  and  our  ini- 
quities, like  the  wind,  have  car- 
ried us  away. 

the  Sacred  Scriptures,  and  if  we  are 
saved  from  the  necessity  of  supposing  a 
corruption  in  the  Hebrew  text. 

6.  But  we  are   all   as   an   unclean 
thing.    We  are  all  polluted  and  defiled. 

The  word  here  used  (^'?^),nKans  pro- 
perly that  which  is  polluted  and  defiled 
(«)  in  a  Levitical  sense  ;  that  is,  which 
was  regarded  as  polluted  and  abomin- 
able by  the  law  of  Moses  (Lev.  v.  2, 
Deut.  xiv.  19),  and  may  refer  to  animals, 
men,  or  things ;  (b)  in  a  moral  sense, 
Job  xiv.  4.  The  sense  is,  that  they  re- 
garded themselves  as  wholly  polluted 
and  depraved.  IT  And  all  our  right- 
eousnesses. The  plural  form  is  used  to 
denote  the  deeds  which  they  had  per- 
formed— meaning  that  pollution  extend- 
ed to  every  individual  thing  of  the 
numerous  acts  which  they  had  done. 
The  sense  is,  that  all  their  prayers,  sac- 
rifices, alms,  praises,  were  mingled  with 
pollution,  and  were  worthy  only  of 
deep  detestation  and  abhorrence.  IT  As 
filthy  rags.  '  Like  a  garment  of  stated 
times,'  t3n^2? — from  the  root  T!?  (ob- 
sol.)  to  number,  to  reckon,  to  determine  ; 
scil.  time.  No  language  could  convey 
deeper  abhorrence  of  their  deeds  of 
righteousness  than  this  reference — as  it 
is  undoubtedly — to  the  vestis  menstruis 
polluta.  "  Non  est  ambigendum,"  say  a 
Vitringa/'quin  vestis  E^S?  notet  linteum 
aut  p annum  immundum  ex  immunditie 
legali,  eundemque  foedum  aspectu:  cu- 
jusmodi  fuerit  inprimis  vestis,  pannust 
aut  linteum  feminee  menstruo  profluvio 
laborantis  ;  verisimile  est,  id  potissimum 
hac  phrasi  designari.  Sic  accepit  earn 
Alexandrinus,  vertens,  wr  Routes  dnoKadri- 
[ltvrig — ut  pannus  sedentis  ;  proprie  •  ut 
pannus  mulieris  languidae  et  desidentia 
ex  menstruo  iraOfipan."  Lev.  xv.  33, 
Comp.  xx.  18.  See  Lam.  i.  17.  IT  And 
we  all  do  fade  as  a  leaf.  We  are  all 
withered  away  like  d\e  leaf  of  autumn. 
Our  beauty  is  gone  ;  our  strength  is  fled. 
Comp.  Notes  on  ch.  xl.  6,  7, 1.  30.  What 
a  beautiful  description  this  is  of  the  stat« 
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7  And  Hliere  is  none  that  call- 
eth  upon  thy  name,  that  stirreth 
up  himself  to  take  hold  of  thee  : 
for  thou  hast  hid  *thy  face  from 
us,  and  hast  consumed  3us,  be- 
cause 'of  our  iniquities. 

8  But  now,   O  Lord,  thou  art 

i  Hoa.  7.  7.       k  Hos.  5.  15.       3  melted. 
4  by  the  hand.    Job  8.  4. 

of  man !  Strength,  vigour,  comeliness, 
and  beauty  thus  fade  away,  and  like  the 
u  sere  and  yellow  leaf"  of  autumn  fall 
to  the  earth.  The  earth  is  thus  strewed 
with  that  which  was  once  comely  like 
the  leaves  of  spring,  now  falling  and  de- 
caying like  the  faded  verdure  of  the 
forest.  IT  And  our  iniquities  like  the 
wind.  As  a  tempest  sweeps  away  the 
leaves  of  the  forest,  so  have  we  been 
swept  away  by  our  sins. 

7.  And  there  is  none  that  calleth 
upon  thy  name.  The  nation  is  corrupt 
and  degenerate.  None  worship  God  in 
sincerity.  IT  That  stirreth  up  himself. 
The  word  here  used  ("H  1*3?  HE)  refers  to 
the  effort  which  is  requisite  to  rouse 
one's  self  when  oppressed  by  a  spirit  of 
heavy  slumber ;  and  the  idea  here  is, 
that  the  nation  was  sunk  in  spiritual 
torpor,  and  that  the  same  effort  was 
needful  to  excite  it  which  was  requisite 
to  rouse  one  who  had  sunk  down  to 
deep  sleep.  How  aptly  this  describes 
the  state  of  a  sinful  world  !  How  much 
disposed  is  that  world  to  give  itself  to 
spiritual  slumber !  How  indisposed  to 
rouse  itself  to  call  upon  God  !  No  man 
rises  to  God  without  effort ;  and  unless 
men  make  an  effort  for  this  they  fall 
into  the  stupidity  of  sin,  just  as  certainly 
as  a  drowsy  man  sinks  back  into  deep 
sleep.     IT  To   take  hold  of  thee.    The 

Hebrew  word — P!fJ — means  properly 
to  bind  fast,  to  gird  tight,  and  then  to 
make  firm  or  strong,  to  strengthen  ;  and 
the  idea  of  strengthening  one's  self  is 
implied  in  the  use  of  the  word  here. 
It  means,  that  with  the  consciousness 
of  feebleness  we  should  seek  strength 
in  God.  This  the  people  referred  to  by 
.he  prophet  were  indisposed  to  do.  This 
tb  world  at  large  is  indisposed  to  do. 
f  For  thou  hast  hid  thy  face.    Thou 


our  Father ;  we  mare  the  clay ; 
and  thou  our  Potte~  ;  and  we  all 
are  the  work  of  thy  hand. 

9  Be  not  wroth  very  sore,  O 
Lord,  neither  cremember  iniquity 
for  ever :  behold,  see,  we  beseech 
thee,  we  are  all  thy  people. 


in  Jer  18.  6. 


C  Pn.  79.  8,  &c. 


hast  withdrawn  thy  favour  from  us,  as  a 
people,  on  account  of  our  sins.  This  is 
an  acknowledgment  that  one  effect  of 
his  withdrawing  his  favour,  and  one 
evidence  of  it  waa,  that  no  one  was  dis- 
posed to  call  upon  his  name.  All  had 
sunk  into  the  deep  lethargy  of  sin. 
IT  And    hast    consumed   us.       Marg. 

'melted:  The  Hebrew  word,  MB, 
means  to  melt,  to  flow  down  ;  and  hence 
in  Pilel  to  cause  to  melt  or  flow  down. 
It  is  used  to  denote  the  fact  that  an  army 
or  host  of  men  seem  to  melt  away,  or 
become  dissolved  by  fear  and  terror. 
Ex.  xv.  15.  Josh.  ii.  9-24.  Job  xxx.  22 
"  Thou  dissolvest — (^iian) — my  sub- 
stance ;"  i.  e.  thou  causest  me  to  dis- 
solve before  thy  indignation.  This  is 
described  as  one  of  the  effects  of  the 
wrath  of  God,  that  his  enemies  vanish 
away,  or  are  dissolved  before  him.  IT  Be- 
cause of  our  iniquities.  Marg.  as  in 
Hebrew,  "  by  the  hand  ;"  i.  e.  our  ini- 
quities have  been  the  hand,  the  agent 
or  instrument  by  which  this  has  been 
done. 

8.  But  now,  0  Lord,  thou  art  our 
Father.  See  Notes  ch.  lxiii.  16.  IT  We 
are  the  clay.  The  idea  seems  to  be, 
that  their  condition  then  had  been  pro- 
duced by  him  as  clay  is  moulded  by  the 
potter,  and  that  they  were  to  be  returned 
and  restored  entirely  by  him — as  they 
had  no  more  power  to  do  it  than  the 
clay  had  to  shape  itself.  The  sense  is, 
that  they  were  wholly  in  his  hand  a^d 
at  his  disposal.  See  Notes  on  ch.  xxi.t. 
16,  xlv.  9.  IT  And  thou  our  Potter. 
Thou  hast  power  to  mould  us  as  the 
potter  does  the  clay.  IT  And  we  all  are 
the  work  of  thy  hand.  That  is,  as  tha 
vessel  made  by  the  potter  is  his  work. 
We  have  been  formed  by  thee,  and  we 
are  dependent  on  thee  to  make  us  what 
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10  Thy  holy  Cities  are  a  wil- 
derness, Zion  is  a  wilderness,  Je- 
rusalem a  desolation. 

"1  Our  holy  and  our  beautiful 


thou  wilt  have  us  to  be.  This  whole 
verse  is  an  acknowledgment  of  the  sove- 
reignty of  God.  It  expresses  the  feeling 
which  all  have  when  under  convic- 
tion for  sin  ;  and  when  they  are  sensible 
that  they  are  exposed  to  the  divine  dis- 
pleasure for  their  transgressions.  Then 
they  feel  that  rf  they  are  to  be  saved, 
it  must  be  by  the  mere  sovereignty  of 
God ;  and  then  they  implore  his  inter- 
position to  "  mould  and  guide  them  at 
his  will." 

10.  Thy  holy  cities  are  a  wilderness. 
It  is  to  be  remembered  that  this  is  sup- 
posed to  be  spoken  near  the  close  of  the 
exile  in  Babylon.  In  accordance  with 
the  usual  custom  in  this  book,  Isaiah 
throws  himself  forward  by  prophetic  an- 
ticipation into  that  future  period,  and 
describes  the  scene  as  if  it  were  passing 
before  his  eyes.  See  Introduction,  §  7. 
He  uses  language  such  as  the  exiles 
would  use  ;  he  puts  arguments  into  their 
mouths  which  it  would  be  proper  for 
them  to  use  ;  he  describes  the  feelings 
which  they  would  then  have.  The 
phrase,  "  thy  holy  cities,"  may  either 
mean  the  cities  of  the  holy  land— which 
belonged  to  God  and  were  "  holy,"  as 
they  pertained  to  his  people  ;  or  it  may 
mean,  as  many  critics  have  supposed, 
the  different  parts  of  Jerusalem.  A  part 
of  Jerusalem  was  built  on  Mount  Zion, 
and  was  called  the  '  upper  city,'  in  con- 
tradistinction from  that  built  on  Mount 
Acra,  which  was  called  the  *  lower  city.' 
But  I  th.irvk  it  more  probable  that  the 
prophet  refers  to  the  c'.ties  throughout 
the  land  that  were  laid  waste.  If  Are 
a  wilderness.  They  were  uninhabited, 
and  were  lying  in  ruins.  H  Zion  is  a 
wilderness.  On  the  name  Zion,  see 
Notes  ch.  i.  8.  The  idea  here  is,  that 
Jerusalem  was  laid  waste.  Its  temple 
was  burned  ;  ita  palaces  destroyed  ;  its 
houses  uninhabited.  This  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  being  uttered  at  the  clone  of 
the  exile,  after  Jerusalem  had  been  lying 
in  ruins  for  seventy  years — a  time  dur- 

VOL.  II.— 18* 


'house,  where  our  fathers  praised 
thee,  is  burnt  up  with  fire  ;  and 
all  our  pleasant  things  are  laid 
waste. 

g  Lata.  2.  7. 

ing  which  any  forsaken  city  Would  be  in 
a  condition  which  might  not  impvopei-ly 
be  called  a  desert.  When  Nebuchad- 
nezzar conquered  Jerusalem,  he  burnt 
the  temple,  broke  down  the  wail,  and 
consumed  all  the  palaces  with  fire.  2 
Chro'n.  xxxvi.  19.  We  have  only  to 
conceive  wl.  *t  must  have  been  the  state 
of  the  city  seventy  years  after  this,  to 
see  the  force  of  the  description  here. 

11.  Our  holy  and  our  beautiful  house. 
The  temple.  It  was  called  "  holy," 
because  it  was  dedicated  to  the  service 
of  God  ;  and  "beautiful,"  on  account  of 
its  extraordinary  magnificence.  The 
original  word  more  properly  means 
glorious.  IT  Where  our  fathers  praised 
thee.  Few  attachments  become  stronger 
than  that  which  is  formed  for  a  place  of 
worship  where  our  ancestors  have  long 
been  engaged  in  the  service  of  God.  It 
was  now  a  great  aggravation  of  their 
sufferings,  that  that  beautiful  place,  con- 
secrated by  the  fact  that  their  forefathers 
had  long  there  offered  praise  to  God, 
was  lying  in  ruins.  H  Is  burned  up  with 
fire.  See  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  19.  IT  And 
all  our  pleasant  things.  All  that  is 
precious  to  us ;  (Heb.)  all  the  objects 
of  our  desire.  The  reference  is  to  their 
temple,  their  homes,  their  city — to  all 
that  was  dear  to  them  in  their  native 
land.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
passage  any  where  in  the  Bible — or  out 
of  it — that  equals  this  for  tenderness 
and  true  pathos.  They  were  an  exiled 
people  ;  long  suffering  in  a  distant  land 
with  the  reflection  that  their  homes 
were  in  ruins  ;  their  splendid  temple 
long  since  fired  and  lying  in  desolation  ; 
the  rank  grass  growing  in  their  streete: 
and  their  whole  country  overrun  with 
wild  beasts  and  with  a  rank  and  unsub- 
dued vegetation.  To  that  land  they 
longed  to  return,  and  here  wish  the 
deepest  emotion  they  plead  with  God  in 
behalf  of  their  desolate  country.  The 
sentiment  here  is,  that  we  should  go  to 
1  God  with  deep  emotion  when  his  church 
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12  Wilt  thou  refrain  'thyself, 
ror  these  things,  O  Lord  ?  wilt 

i  ch.  42.  14. 

s  prostrate,  and  that  then  is  the  time 
♦vhen  we  should  use  the  most  tender 
pleadings,  and  when  our  hearts  should 
be  melted  within  us. 

12.  Wilt  thou  refrain  thyself.  Wilt 
thou  refuse  to  come  to  our  aid  ?  Wilt 
thou  decline  to  visit  us,  and  save  us 
from  our  calamities  1  IT  Wilt  thou  hold 
thy  peace.  Wilt  thou  not  speak  for 
our  rescue,  and  command  us  to  be  de- 
livered ?  Thus  closes  this  chapter  of 
great  tenderness  and  beauty.  It  is  a 
model  of  affectionate  and  earnest  en- 
treaty for  the  divine  interposition  in  the 
day  of  calamity.  With  such  tender 
and   affectionate   earnestness  may  we 


thou  hold  thy  peace,  and  airlic* 
us  very  sore  ? 

learn  to  plead  with  God  !  Thus  may 
all  his  people  learn  to  approach  him  as 
a  Father ;  thus  feel  that  they  have  the 
inestimable  privilege,  in  times  of  trial, 
of  making  known  their  wants  to  the 
High  and  Holy  One.  Thus,  when  ca- 
lamity presses  on  us ;  when  as  individu- 
als or  as  families  we  are  afflicted  ;  or 
when  our  country  or  the  church  is  suf- 
fering under  long  trials,  may  we  go  to 
God  and  humbly  confess  our  sins,  and 
urge  his  promises,  and  take  hold  of  his 
strength,  and  plead  with  him  to  inter- 
pose. Thus  pleading,  he  will  hear  us ; 
thus  presenting  our  cause,  he  will  inter- 
pose to  save. 


CHAPTER  LXV. 


ANALYSIS. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  this  chapter  is  closely  connected  in  sense  with  the  preceding ;  and 
that  its  object  is,  to  defend  the  proceedings  of  God  in  regard  to  the  Jews,  and  especially  with  refer- 
ence to  the  complaint  in  the  preceding  chapter.  If  so,  it  is  designed  to  state  the  reasons  why  he  haa 
thus  attlicti-d  them,  and  to  encourage  the  pious  among  them  with  the  expectation  of  great  future 
irosperity  and  safety.  A  general  view  of  the  chapter  may  be  obtained  by  a  glance  at  the  following 
analysis  of  the.  subjects  introduced  in  it. 

I.  Go  I  states  in  general  that  he  had  called  another  people  who  had  not  sought  him,  and  extended 
the  blessings  of  salvation  to  those  who  had  been  strangers  to  his  name.  ver.  1.  This  is  evidently 
intended  to  show  that  many  of  his  ancient  people  would  be  rejected,  and  that  the  blessings  of  salva- 
tion would  be  extended  to  others.  See  Rom.  x.  20.  In  the  previous  chapter  they  had  plead  (ver.  9). 
that  they  were  ''  all  "  his  people  ;  they  h*d  urged,  because  their  nation  had  been  in  covenant  with 
God,  that  he  should  interpose  and  save  them.  Here  an  important  principle  is  introduced,  that  they 
were  nor  to  be  saved  of  course  because  they  were  Jews  ;  and  that  others  would  be  introduced  to  his 
favour  who  belonged  to  nations  which  had  not  known  him,  while  his  ancient  covenant  people  would 
OQ  rejected.    The  Jews  were  slow  to  believe  this ;  and  hence  Paul  says  (Rom.  x.  20),  that  Isaiah  was 

'  very  bold  "  in  advancing  so  unpopular  a  sentiment. 

II.  God  states  the  true  reason  why  he  had  punished  them,  vs.  2—7.  It  was  on  account  of  their 
Bins.  It  was  not  because  he  was  changeable,  or  was  unjrtst  in  his  dealings  with  them.  He  had  pun- 
ished them,  and  he  had  resolved  to  reject  a  large  portion  of  them,  though  they  belonged  to  his  an- 
cient covenant  people,  on  account  ot  their  numerous  and  deeply  aggravated  crimes.  He  specifies 
particularly, 

(a)  That  they  had  been  a  rebellious  people,  and  that  he  had  stretched  out  his  hands  to  them  m 
vain,  inviting  them  to  return,  ver.  2. 

(6)  That  they  were  a  people  which  had  constantly  provoked  him  by  their  idolatries  ;  their  abo- 
minable sacrifices  ;  and  by  eating  the  things  which  he  had  forbidden,  vs. 3,  4. 

(c)  That  they  were  eminently  proud  and  self-righteous,  saying  to  others,  stand  by  yourselves,  for 
we  are  holier  than  you,  ver.  5. 

Id)  That  for  these  sins  God  could  not  but  punish  them.  His  law  required  it,  and  his  justice  de- 
manded ihat  he  should  not  pass  such  offences  by  unnoticed,  vs.  6,  7. 

III.  Yet  he  said  that  the  wh>>le  nation  should  not  be  destroyed.  His  elect  would  be  saved  :  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  uniform  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures  that  all  the  seed  of  Abraham  should  not  be  cut 
BfT,  but  that  a  remnant  should  be  kept  to  accomplish  important  purposes  in  referenceto  the  salvation 
&f  the  world,  vs.  8.  9,  10. 

IV.  Yet  the  wicked  portion  of  the  nation  should  be  cut  off,  and  God  by  the  prophet  describes  th< 
!crt&in  punishment  which  awaited  them,  vs.  11—16. 

(a)  They  would  be  doomed  to  slaughter,  vs.  11,  12. 

(b)  They  would  be  subjected  to  hunger  and  want,  while  his  true  servants  would  have  abundance 
ver.  13.  ,,      .  . 

(c)  They  would  cry  in  deep  sorrow,  while  his  servants  would  rejoice,  ver.  14. 

\jl)  Their  destruction  would  he  a  blessing  to  his  people,  and  the  result  of  their  punishment  would 
be  to  cause  his  own  people  to  see  more  fully  the  value  of  their  icligion,  and  to  prize  it  mor« 
ys.  15,  16. 
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V.  Yet  there  would  be  future  glory  and  prosperity,  siu  h  as  his  true  people  had  desired,  and  «uch 
as  tiiey  had  nought  in  iheir  prayers  ;  and  the  chapter  concludes  with  a  glowing  description  of  the  glory 
which  would  biess  his  church  anil  people,  vs.  17—25. 

(a)  God  would  create  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth— far  surpassing  the  former  in  beauty  and 
glory,  ver.  17. 

(b)  Jerusalem  would  be  made  an  occasion  of  rejoicing,  ver.  13. 

(r)  Its  prosperity  is  described  as  a  state  of  peace,  security,  and  happiness,  vs.  19—25. 

1.  Great  age  would  be  attained  by  its  inhabitants,  and  Jerusalem  would  be  full  of  venerable  and 
pious  old  men,  ver.  20. 

2.  They  would  enjoy  the  fruit  of  their  own  labour  without  annoyance,  vs.  21,  22,  23. 

3.  Their  prayers  would  be  speedily  answered— even  while  they  were  speaking,  ver.  24. 

4.  The  true  religion  would  produce  a  change  on  the  passions  of  men  as  if  the  nature  of  wild  and 
ferocious  anim;4s  were  changed,  and  the  wolf  and  the  lamb  should  feed  together. and  tho 
lion  should  eat  straw  like  the  ox.  There  would  be  universal  security  and  peace  throughout 
the  whole  wo  Id  where  the  true  religion  would  be  spread,  ver.  25. 

There  can  be  no  doabt,  I  think,  that  this  refers  to  the  times  of  ihe  Messiah.  Particular  rroof  of 
rtlis  will  be  furnished  hi  the  exposition  of  the  chapter.  It  is  to  be  regarded,  indeed,  as  well  as  the 
previous  chapters,  as  primarily  addressed  to  the  exiles  in  Eabylon,  but  the  mind  of  the  prophet  is 
thrown  forward.  He  looks  at  future  events.  He  sees  a  large  part  of  the  nation  permanently  rejected. 
He  sees  the  Gentiles  called  to  partake  of  the  privileges  of  the  true  religion.  He  sees  still  a  remnant 
of  the  ancient  Jewish  people  preserved  in  all  their  sufferings,  and  future  glory  rise  upon  them  under 
the  Messiah,  when  a  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth  should  be  created.  It  is  adapted,  therefore,  not 
only  to  comfort  the  ancient  arfhe'-ed  people  of  God,  but  it  contains  most  important  and  cheering  truth 
in  regard  to  the  final  prevalence  of  the  true  religion,  and  the  state  of  the  world  when  the  Gospel  shall 
every  where  prevail. 


1  I  "am  sought  of  them  that 
asked  not  for  me  ;  I  am  found  of 
them  that  sought  me  not :  I  said, 
Behold  me,  behold  me,  unto  a 
nation  that  was  not  called  by  my 
name. 

1.  I  am  sought  of  them  that  asked 
not  for  me.  That  is,  by  the  Gentiles. 
So  Paul  applies  it  in  Rom.  x.  20. 
Lowth  translates  the  word  which  is 
rendered,  "  I  am  sought,"  by  "  I  am 
made  known  ;"  Noyes,  "  I  have  heard." 
The  LXX  render  it,  i^nvng  iyzvr$r\v, — 
I  became  manifest.  Jerome,  "  they 
sought  me  who  had  not  before  inquired 
for  me."  The  Chaldee,  "  I  am  sought 
in  my  word  by  those  who  had  not  asked 
before  my  face."  The  Hebrew  word, 
ttj'-i^  means  properly  to  frequent  a  place  ; 
to  search  or  seek  ;  and  in  Niphal — the 
form  here  used — to  be  sought  unto  ;  to 
grant  access  to  any  one  ;  hence  to  hear 
and  answer  prayer.  Ezek.  xiv.  3,  xx. 
3 — 31.  Here  there  is  not  only  the  idea 
that  he  was  sought,  but  that  they  ob- 
tained access  to  him,  for  he  listened  to 
their  supplications.  The  phrase,  "  that 
nsked  not  for  rne,"  means  that  they  had 
not  been  accustomed  to  worship  the 
true  God.  The  idea  is,  that  those  had  ob- 
tained mercy  who  had  not  been  accus- 
tomed to  call  upon  him.  IT  /  am  found 
of  thera.  Paul  has  rendered  this  (Rom. 
Jl.  SO),  euifravhs  iytv6jir]v — '  I  was  made 
manifest.'     The  idea  is,  that  they  ob- 


2  I  "have  spread  out  my  hands 
all  the  day  unto  a  rebellious  peo- 
ple, which  walketh  in  a  way  that 
was  not  good,  after  their  own 
thoughts. 


m  Rom.  9.  24,  30. 


n  Rom.  10.  21. 


tained  his  favour.  IT  I  said,  Behold  me, 
behold  me.  I  offered  them  my  favour 
and  invited  them  to  partake  of  salvation. 
Paul  has  omitted  this  in  his  quotation. 
IT  Unto  a  nation.  This  does  not  refer 
to  any  particular  nation,  but  to  people 
who  had  never  been  admitted  to  favour 
with  God.  IF  That  was  not  called  by 
my  name.    See  Notes  ch.  lxiii.  19. 

2.  /  have  spread  out  my  hands.  To 
spread  out  the  hands  is  an  action  de- 
noting invitation  or  entreaty.  Prov.  i. 
24.  The  sense  is,  that  God  had  invi- 
ted the  Jews  constantly  to  partake  of 
his  favours,  but  they  had  been  rebellious 
and  had  rejected  his  offers.  IT  All  the 
day.  I  have  not  ceased  to  do  it.  The 
Chaldee  renders  this, "  I  sent  my  pro- 
phets all  the  day  to  a  rebellious  people." 
IT  Unto  a  rebellious  people.  See  Notes 
ch.  i.  2.  Paul  renders  this,  u  unto  a 
disobedient  and  gainsaying  people," — 

rrpdf  Xaov  uireiOovvra  xal   dvriXiyovra— but 

the  sense  is  substantially  preserved 
T  Which  icalketh.  In  what  way  they 
did  this,  the  prophet  specifies  in  the 
following  verse.  This  is  the  general 
reason  why  he  had  rejected  them,  and 
why  he  had  resolved  to  make  the  effex 
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3  A  people  that  provoketh  pme  j 
to  anger  continually  to  my  face ;  | 
that  sacrificeth  rin  gardens,  and  j 
burnetii  incense  upon  2altars  of 
bricks ; 


»  Lev.  17.  5. 


p  Deut.  32.  21. 


2  bricks. 


of  salvation  to  the  Gentiles.  This  at 
first  was  a  reason  for  the  calamities 
which  God  had  brought  upon  the  nation 
in  the  suffering  of  the  exile,  but  it  also 
contains  a  general  principle  of  which 
that  was  only  one  specimen.  They 
had  been  rebellious,  and  God  had 
brought  this  calamity  upon  them.  It 
would  be  also  true  in  future  times  that 
he  would  reject  them  and  offer  salvation 
to  the  heathen  world,  and  would  be  found 
by  those  who  had  never  sought  for  him 
or  called  on  his  name. 

3.  A  people.  This  verse  contains  a 
specification  of  the  reasons  why  God 
had  rejected  them  and  brought  the  ca- 
lamities upon  them.  IT  That  provoketh 
me  to  anger.  That  is,  by  their  sins. 
They  give  constant  occasion  for  my  in- 
dignation. IT  Continually.  ^EFI  It 
is  not  once  merely,  but  their  conduct  as 
a  people  is  constantly  such  as  to  excite 
my  displeasure.  IT  To  my  face.  There 
is  no  attempt  at  concealment.  Their 
abominations  are  public.  It  is  always 
regarded  as  an  additional  affront  when 
an  offence  is  committed  in  the  very 
presence  of  another,  and  when  there  is 
not  even  the  apology  that  it  was  sup- 
posed he  did  not  see  the  offender.  It  is 
a  great  aggravation  of  the  guilt  of  the 
sinner  that  his  offence  is  committed  in 
the  very  presence,  and  under  the  very 
eye  of  God.  IT  That  sacrificeth  in 
gardens.  See  Notes  ch.  i.  29.  IT  And 
burnetii  incense.  On  the  meaning  of 
the  word  incense,  see  Notes  ch.  i.  13. 
IT  Upon  altars  of  brick.  Marg. <l  bricks" 
The  Hebrew  is  simply  w  upon  bricks." 
The  command  of  God  was  that  the  al- 
tars for  sacrifice  should  be  made  of  un- 
hewn stone.  Ex.  xx.  24,  25.  But  the 
heathen  had  altars  of  a  differen  des- 
cription, and  the  Jews  had  sacrificed  on 
those  a\tars.  Some  have  supposed  that 
fcifl  means  that  the*  sacrificed  on  the 


4  Which  remain  among  the 
graves,  and  lodge  in  the  monu- 
ments ;  which  eat  swine's  flesh, 
and  4  broth  of  abominable  things 
is  in  their  vessels  ; 

4  or,  pieces. 

roofs  of  their  houses,  which  were  flat 
and  paved  with  brick,  or  tile,  or  plaster. 
That  altars  were  constructed  sometimes 
on  the  roofs  of  their  houses,  we  know 
from  2  Kings  xxiii.  12,  where  Josiah 
is  said  to  have  beaten  down  the 
"  altars  that  were  on  the  top  of  the  up- 
per chamber  of  Ahaz,  which  the  king 
of  Judah  had  made."  But  it  is  not 
necessary  to  suppose  that  such  sacrifices 
are  referred  to  here.  They  had  diso- 
beyed the  command  of  God,  which  re- 
quired that  the  altars  should  be  made 
only  of  unhewn  stone.  They  had  built 
other  altars,  and  had  joined  with  the 
heathen  in  offering  sacrifices  thereon. 
The  reason  why  God  forbade  that  the 
altar  should  be  of  any  thing  but  unhewn 
stone  is  not  certainly  known,  and  is  not 
necessary  to  be  understood  in  order  to 
explain  this  passage.  It  may  have 
been  (1)  in  order  effectually  to  separate 
his  people  from  all  others — as  well  in 
the  construction  of  the  altar  as  in  any 
thing  and  every  thing  else  ;  (2)  because 
various  inscriptions  and  carvings  were 
usually  made  on  altars  ;  and  as  this 
tended  to  superstition,  God  commanded 
that  the  chisel  should  not  be  used  at  all 
in  the  construction  of  the  altars  where 
his  people  should  worship. 

4.  Which  remain  among  the  graves. 
That  is,  evidently  for  purposes  of  necro- 
mancy and  divination.  They  do  it  to 
appear  to  hold  converse  with  the  dead, 
and  to  receive  communications  from 
them.  The  idea  in  necromancy  was, 
that  departed  spirits  must  be  acquainted 
with  future  events,  or  at  least  with  the 
secret  things  of  the  invisible  world 
where  they  dwelt,  and  that  certain  per- 
sons by  various  arts  could  become  inti- 
mate with  them,  or  "familiar"  with  them, 
and  by  obtaining  their  secrets  be  able 
to  communicate  important  truths  to  the 
lining.     It  seems  to  l^ave  been  supposed 
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that  this  acquaintance  might  be  increas- 
ed by  lodging  in  the  tombs  and  among 
the  monuments,  that  they  might  thus 
be  near  to  the  dead,  and  have  more  inti- 
mate communion  with  them.  Comp. 
Notes  on  ch.  viii.  19,  20.  It  is  to  be 
recollected  that  tombs  among  the  an- 
cients, and  especially  in  oriental  coun- 
tries, were  commonly  excavations  from 
the  sides  of  hills,  or  frequently  were 
large  caves.  Such  places  would  fur- 
nish spacious  lodgings  for  -those  who 
chose  to  reside  there,  and  were  in  fact 
often  resorted  to  by  those  who  had  no 
homes,  and  by  robbers.  See  Matt.  viii. 
28.  Mark  v.  3.  IT  And  lodge  in  the 
monuments.  Evidently  for  some  pur- 
pose of  superstition  and  idolatry.  There 
is,  however,  some  considerable  variety 
in  the  exposition  of  the  word  here  ren- 
dered "  monuments,"  as  well  as  in  re- 
gard to  the  whole  passage.  The  word 
rendered  "  lodge,"  n}*fyi,  means  proper- 

•   T 

ly  to  pass  the  night,  and  refers  not  to  a 
permanent  dwelling  in  any  place,  but 
to  remaining  over  night ;  and  the  proba- 
bility is,  that  they  went  to  the  places 
referred  to,  to  sleep — in  order  that  they 
might  receive  communications  in  their 
dreams  from  idols,  by  being  near  them, 
or  in  order  that  they  might  have  com- 
munication with  departed  spirits.     The 

word  rendered '  monuments'—  Di1^3 — 

is  derived  from  ^j  natzar  to  watch,  to 

-  T 

guard,  to  keep  ;  then  to  keep  from  view, 
to  hide — and  means  properly  hidden 
recesses ;  dark  and  obscure  retreats. 
It  may  be  applied  either  to  the  adyta 
or  secret  places  of  heathen  temples 
where  their  oracles  were  consulted  and 
many  of  their  rites  were  performed  ;  or 
it  may  be  applied  to  sepulchral  caverns, 
the  dark  and  hidden  places  where  the 
dead  were  buried.  The  LXX  render  it, 
*  they  sleep  in  tombs  and  in  caves  (iv 
roXi  cnri\aioi<;)  for  the  purpose  of  dream- 
ing"— 6ui  tvvTTvia; — in  allusion  to  the 
custom  of  sleeping  in  the  temples,  or 
near  the  oraeles  of  their  gods,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  from  them  com- 
munications by  dreams.  This  custom 
is  not  unfi-equently  alluded  to  by  the 
ancient  writers.  An  instance  of  this 
kind,  occurs  in  Virgil : 


hue  dona  saeero'os 


Cum  tuJit,  et  caesarum  ovium  sub  nocte  silenti 
Pellibus  incubuit  stratis,  somnosque  petivit : 
Multa  modis  simulacra  videtvoiilantia  miris, 
Et  varias  audit  treses,  iruiturque  Dcorum, 
Colloquio,  Liquc  ht-s  Acheronta  afiatur  Averni* 
JEiieid  vii.  66— i)l 

"  Here  in  distress  the  Italian  nations  come, 
Anxious  to  clear  their  doul.es  and   earn  thci! 

doom  ; 
First  on  the  fleeces  of  the  slaughtered  sheep, 
By  night  the  sacred  priest  dissolves  in  sleep  ; 
When  in  a  train  before  his  slumbering  eye, 
Their  airy  forms  and  wondrous  visions  *ly  : 
He  calls  the  powers  who  guard  the  infernal  Hood* 
And  talks  inspired  familiar  with  the  gods."— Pitt 

In  the  temples  of  Serapis  and  iEscula- 
pius,  it  was  common  for  the  sick  and 
infirm  who  came  there  to  be  cured  to 
sleep  there,  with  the  belief  that  the  pro- 
per remedy  would  be  communicated  by 
dreams.  The  following  places  may 
also  be  referred  to  as  illustrating  this 
custom.  Pausan.  Phoc.  31 ;  Cic.  Divin. 
i.  43 ;  Strabo  vi.  3,  §  9  ;  S.  H.  Meibom. 
de  incubatione  in  fanis  Deorum  olim 
facta.  Hehnst.  1659,  4.  Lowth  and 
Noyes  render  it,  "  in  caverns."  The 
Chaldee  renders  it,"  who  dwelt  in  houses 
which  are  built  of  the  dust  of  sepulchres, 
and  abide  with  the  dead  bodies  of  dead 
men."  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  prophet  here  alludes  to  some  such 
custom  of  sleeping  in  the  tombs  for  the 
alleged  purpose  of  conversing  with  the 
dead,  or  in  temples  for  the  purpose  of 
communion  with  the  idols  by  dreams,  or 
with  the  expectation  that  they  would 
receive  responses  by  dreams.  Comp. 
Notes  on  ch.  xiv.  9.  V  Which  cat 
swine's  flesh.  This  was  expressly  for- 
bidden by  the  Jewish  law  (Lev.  xi. 
7),  and  is  held  in  abomination  by  the 
Jews  now.  Yet  the  flesh  of  the  swine 
was  freely  eaten  by  the  heathen,  and 
when  the  Jews  conformed  to  their  cus- 
toms in  other  respects,  they  doubtless 
forgot  also  the  law  commanding  a  dis- 
tinction to  be  made  in  meats.  Antio- 
chus  Epiphanes  compelled  the  Jews  tc 
eat  swine's  flesh  as  a  token  of  their 
submission,  and  of  their  renouncing 
their  religion.  The  case  of  Eleazer, 
who  chose  to  die  as  a  martyr,  rathei 
than  give  such  a  proof  that  he  had  re- 
nounced his  religion,  and  who  preferred 
death  rather  than  to  dissemble,  is  record- 
ed in  2  Mace.  vi.  19-31.  See  also  'he 
affecting  case  of  the  mother  and  her 
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ueven  suns  who  all  died  in  a  similar 
manner,  in  2  Mace.  vii.  Yet  it  seems 
that  in  the  time  of  Isaiah  they  had  no 
cuch  devotedness  to  their  national  reli- 
gion. They  freely  conformed  to  the 
nation?  around  them,  and  thus  gave 
publi )  demonstration  that  they  disre- 
gards: the  commands  of  Jehovah.  It 
is  also  to  be  observed  that  swine  were 
often  sacrificed  by  the  heathen,  and 
were  eaten  in  their  feasts  in  honour  of 
idols.  The  crime  here  referred  to,  there- 
fore, was  not  merely  that  of  partaking 
ti  the  flesh,  but  it  was  that  of  joining 
wi'.h  the  heathen  in  idolatrous  sacrifices. 
Thus  Ovid  says  : 

Prima  Ceres  avidae  gavisa  est  sanguine  porcse, 
Ulta  suas  merita  caide  nocentis  opes. 

Fastor.  LiD.  i.  319. 

So  Horace : 

-immolft  aequis 


Hie  porcum  Laribus— . 

Serm.  Lib.  ii.  1S4. 

Thus  Varro  (Lib.  ii.  de  Re  Rustic,  c.4, 
p.  162),  says,  "  the  swine  is  called  in 
Greek  vs  (formerly  Qvs),  and  was  so 
called  from  the  word  which  signifies  to 
sacrifice  (Bvsiv),  for  the  swine  seems 
first  to  have  been  used  in  sacrifices.  Of 
this  custom  we  have  vestiges  in  the 
fact  that  the  first  sacrifices  to  Ceres  are 
of  the  swine  ;  and  that  in  the  beginning 
of  peace  when  a  treaty  is  made  a  hog 
is  sacrificed  ;  and  that  in  the  beginning 
of  marriage-contracts  in  Etruria,  the 
new  wife  and  the  new  husband  first 
sacrifice  a  hog.  The  primitive  Latins, 
and  also  the  Greeks  in  Italy,  seem  to 
have  done  the  same  thing."  Spencer 
(de  Legi.  Hebrae.  Lib.  i.  cap.  vii.  p.  137, 
Ed.  Tubing.  1732),  supposes  that  this 
was  done  often  in  caves  and  dark  recess- 
es, and  that  the  prophet  refers  to  this 
custom  here.  If  this  view  be  correct, 
then  the  offence  consisted  not  merely  in 
eating  swine's  flesh,  but  in  eating  it  in 
connexion  with  sacrifices,  or  joining 
with  the  heathen  in  their  idolatrous 
worship.  1F  And  broth  of  abominable 
things.  Margin,  "  pieces. "  Lowth 
lays  that  this  was  for  "  lustrations, 
magical  arts,  and  other  superstitious  and 
abominable  practices."  The  word  here 
rendered  "  broth,"  and  in  the  margin 
*  pieces;   P^B>  is  derived  from  the  verb 


P1B  pardk,  to  break  (whence  tht  Lati* 
frango,  the  Goth,  brikan ;  the  Germ 
breoken;  and  the  English  break),  and 
means  that  which  is  broken,  or  a  frag- 
ment ;  and  hence  broth  or  soup,  from 
the  fragments  or  crumbs  of  bread  over 
which  the  broth  is  poured.  The  LXX 
render  this,  "  and  all  their  vessels  are 
polluted."  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
broth  or  soup  here  used  was  in  some 
way  employed  in  arts  of  incant.it:' en  or 
necromancy.  Comp.  Shakspeare's  ac- 
count of  the  witches  in  Macbeth  : 

1.  Witch.    Where  hast  tbou  been  sister? 

2.  Witch.    Killing  swine.  Act.   Scene  3. 
lice.        Your  vessels  and  your  spells  provide, 

Your  charms  and  every  tiling  beside. 
Actiii.  Scene  5. 
1.  Witch.    Round  about  the  caldron  go, 

In  the  poisoned  entrails  throw, 
Toad  that  under  the  cold  stone, 
Days  and  nights  hath  thirty-one, 
Fillet  of  a  finny  snake, 
In  the  caldron  boil  and  bake, 
Eye  of  newt,  and  toe  of  frog, 
Wool  of  bat,  and  tongue  of  dog, 
Adder's  fork,  and  blind  worm's  stinj. 
Lizard's  leg,  and  howlet's  wing, 
For  a  charm  of  powerful  trouble, 
Like  a  hell-broth  boil  and  bubble. 

Act.  iv.  Scene  1. 

It  seems  probable  that  some  such  magi- 
cal incantations  were  used  in  the  time 
of  Isaiah.  Such  things  are  known  to 
have  been  practised  in  regions  of  idola- 
try. See  Marco  Polo  de  region.  Orient. 
L.  iii.  c.  24.  "  When  the  priests  of 
the  idol,"  says  he,  "  wish  to  engage  in 
sacred  things,  they  call  the  consecrated 
girls,  and  with  them,  in  the  presence  of 
the  idols,  they  engage  in  the  dance,  and 
sing  aloud.  These  girls  bear  with  them 
vessels  of  food,  which  they  place  on  the 
table  before  the  idols,  and  they  entreat 
the  gods  to  eat  of  the  food,  and  particu- 
larly they  pour  out  broth  made  of  flesh 
before  them,  that  they  may  appease 
them."  The  whole  scene  here  des- 
cribed by  the  prophet  is  one  connected 
with  idolatry  and  magical  incantations, 
and  the  prophet  means  to  rebuke  them 
for  having  forsaken  God  and  fallen  into 
all  the  abominable  and  stupid  arts  of 
idolaters.  It  was  not  merely  that  they 
had  eaten  the  flesh  of  swine,  or  that 
they  had  made  broth  of  unclean  mea's — 
which  would  have  been  minor,  though 
real  offences — it  was  that  they  had  fall- 
en into  all  the  abominable  practicel 
connected  with  idolatry  and  necromancy. 
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<#  Which  say,  Stand  by  thy- 
Reii*  come  not  near  to  me  ;  for  I 
am  holier  than  thou.     These  are 

6  or,  anger. 

5.  Which  say,  stand  by  thyself.  Who 
at  the  time  that  they  engage  in  these 
abominations  are  distinguished  for  spirit- 
ual pride.     The  most  worthless  men  are 
commonly  the   most  proud  ;  and  they 
who  have  wandered  farthest  from   God 
nave  in  general  the  most  exalted  idea 
of    their   own    goodness.      It    was    a 
characteristic    of  a    large  part   of  the 
Jewish   nation,   and   especially  of  the 
Pharisees,  to  be  self-righteous  and  proud. 
A  striking  illustration  of  this  we  have 
in  the  following  description  of  the  Hin- 
doo Yogees,  by  Roberts.    "  Those  men 
are  so  isolated  by  their  superstition  and 
penances,  that  they  hold  but  little  inter- 
course with  the  rest  of  mankind.    They 
wander  about  in  the  dark  in  the  place 
of  burning  the    dead,   or   'among   the 
graves  ;'  there  they  affect  to  hold  con- 
verse with  evil  and  other  spirits ;  and 
there  they  pretend  to  receive  intimations 
respecting  the  destinies  of  others.    They 
will  eat  things   which  are    religiously 
clean  or   unclean ;   they   neither  wash 
their  bodies,  nor  comb  their  hair,  nor 
cut  their  nails,  nor  wear  clothes.    They 
are  counted  to  be  most  holy  among  the 
people,  and  are  looked  upon  as  beings 
of  another   world."      T    These   are    a 
smoke  in  my  nose.     Marg.   *'  anger." 
The    word  rendered  nose,  f]X»   means 
Bometimes  nose  (Num.  xi.  20,  Job  xl. 
24),  and  sometimes  anger — because  an- 
ger is  evinced  by  hard  breathing.    The 
LXX  render  this,  "  this  is  the  smoke  of 
my  anger."     But  the   correct   idea  is, 
probably,  that  their  conduct  was  offen- 
sive  to  God,  as  smoke  is   unpleasant 
or  painful  in  the  nostrils  ;  or  as  smoke 
excites  irritation  when  breathed,  so  their 
conduct   excited    displeasure.      Rosen- 
mtiller.     Or  it  may  mean,  as  Lowth 
euggests,  that  their  conduct  kindled  a 
Einoke  and  a  fire  in  h'.s  nose  as  the  em- 
blems of  his  wrath.     There  is  probably 
an  allusion  to  their  sacrifices  here.  The 
smoke  of  their  sacrifices  constantly  as- 
cending was  unpleasant  and  provoking 


a  smoke  in  my  Gnose,  a  fire  tha; 
burnetii  all  the  day. 

6  Behold,  it  is  written  before 
me ;  I  will  not  keep  silence,  but 

to  God.  H  A  fire  that  burneth  all  tK 
day.  The  idea  here  probably  is,  thai 
their  conduct  kindled  a  fire  of  indigna* 
tion  that  was  continually  breathed  out 
upon  them.  A  similar  figure  occurs  in 
Deut.  xxxii.  22,  "  for  a  fire  is  kindled  in 
mine  anger" — or  in  my  nose — ">3X3 — 

"  and  shall  burn  unto  the  lowest  hell  *" 
So  in  Ps.  xviii.  8  : 

There  went  up  a  smoke  out  of  his  nostrila. 
And  fire  out  oi  his  mouth  devoured  : 

Comp.  Ezek.  xxxviii.  18. 

6.  Behold,  it  is  written  before  me. 
That  is,  the  crimes  of  which  they  had 
been  guilty,  or  the  sentence  which  would 
be  consequent  thereon.     The  allusion  is 
to  the  custom  of  having  the  decrees  of 
kings  recorded  in  a  volume  or  on   a 
table  and  kept  in  their  presence,  so  that 
they  might  be  seen  and  not  forgotten. 
An  allusion  to  this  custom  of  opening 
the  books  containing  a   record   of  this 
kind  on  trials,  occurs  in  Dan.  vii.  10, 
"  The  judgment  was  set,  and  the  books 
were  opened."     So  also  Rev.  xx.   12, 
"  And  I  saw  the  dead,  small  and  great, 
stand  before  God  ;  and  the  books  were 
opened ;  and  another  book  was  opened, 
which  is  the  book  of  life,  and  the  dead 
were  judged  out  of  those  things  which 
were  written  in  the  books  according  to 
their  works."     So  here.     An  impartial 
record  had  been  made,  and  God  would 
recompense   them    according    to    their 
deeds.       IT    I    will   not   keep   silence. 
Nothing  shall  compel  me  to  desist  from 
declaring  a  sentence  which  shall  be  just 
and  right.    IF  But  will  recompense,  even 
recompense.     That  is,  I  will  certainly 
requite  them.     The  word  is  repeated  in 
accordance  with  the  usual  manner  in 
Hebrew  to   denote  emphasis.     IT   Intt 
their  bosom.     See   Ps.  lxxix.   12.  Jer. 
xxxii.    18.   Luke    vi.    38.      The   word 
bosom,  here  refers  to  a  custom   among 
the  Orientals  of  making  the  bosom  or 
front  of  their  garments  large  and  iooso 
so  that,  articles  tould  be  carried  in  thena. 
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will 


recompense,    even   recom- 


pense into  their  bosom. 

7  Your  iniquities,  and  the  ini- 
quities of  your  fathers  together, 
saith  the  Lord,  which  have  burnt 
incense  upon  the  mountains,  and 
blasphemed  me  upon  the  hills  : 
therefore   will    I    measure   their 

answering  the  purpose  of  our  pockets. 
Comp.  Ex.  iv.  6,  7.  Prov.  vi.  27.  The 
Bense  here  is,  that  God  would  abundant- 
ly punish  them  for  their  sins. 

7.  Your  iniquities.  Their  idolatry 
and  their  forsaking  God,  and  their  arts 
of  necromancy.  IT  And  the  iniquities  of 
your  fathers  together.  The  consequen- 
ces of  your  own  sins,  and  of  the  long 
defection  of  the  nation  from  virtue  and 
pure  religion,  shall  come  rushing  upon 
you  like  accumulated  floods.  This  is 
in  accordance  with  the  Scripture  doc- 
trine every  where,  that  the  consequences 
of  the  sins  of  ancestors  pass  over  and 
visit  their  posterity.  See  Ex.  xx.  5, 
xxxiv.  7.  Job  xxi.  19,  Num.  xiv.  18. 
Luke  xi.  50,  51.  See  Notes  on  Rom. 
v.  19.  The  case  here  was,  that  the 
nation  had  been  characteristically  prone 
to  wander  from  God  and  to  fall  into 
idolatry.  Crime  had  thus  been  accu- 
mulating, like  pent-up  waters,  for  ages, 
and  now  it  swept  away  every  barrier. 
So  crime  often  accumulates  in  a  nation. 
Age  after  age  rolls  on,  and  it  is  unpun- 
ished until  it  breaks  over  every  obstacle, 
and  all  that  is  valuable  and  happy  is 
swept  suddenly  away.  1T  Which  have 
burnt  incense  upon  the  mountains. 
Notes  ver.  3.  IT  And  blasphemed  me 
upon  the  hills.  That  is,  they  have  dis- 
honoured me  by  worshipping  idols,  and 
by  denying  me  in  that  public  manner. 
Idols  were  usually  worshipped  on  high 
places.  1T  Will  I  measure  their  for- 
mer work.  I  will  recompense  them  ; 
[  will  pour  the  reward  of  their  work  or 
pf  their  doing3  into  their  bosom. 

8.  Thus  saith  the  Lord.  This  verse 
is  designed  to  keep  their  minds  from 
Utter  despair,  and  to  assure  them  that 
they  should  not  be  utterly  destroyed, 
lee  the  analysis  of  the  chapter.     IT  As 


former   work  into    their   bosom. 

8  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  As  th<j 
new  wine  is  found  in  the  cluster, 
and  one  saith,  Destroy  it  not ;  for 
a  blessing  is  in  it :  so  will  I  do 
for  my  servants'  sakes,that  I  may 
not  destroy  them  all. 

9  And  I  will  bring  forth  a  seed 

the  new  wine.  The  Hebrew  word  _iere 
used,  ttJIVFl,  means  properly  must  or 
new  wine.  See  Notes  ch.  xxiv.  7.  The 
LXX  render  it  here  6  pw£,  a  grain  or 
berry  ;  meaning  probably  a  good  grape. 
The  Chaldee  renders  it,  "  as  Noah  wa3 
found  pure  in  the  generation  of  the  de- 
luge, and  1  said  I  would  not  destroy 
them,  that  I  might  raise  up  a  generation 
from  him,  so  will  I  do  on  account  of  my 
servants,  that  I  may  not  destroy  all." 
Jerome  renders  it  granum — a  kernel, 
or  berry.  IT  Is  found  in  the  cluster. 
Expositors  have  differed  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  this  passage.  The  true  image* 
seems  to  be  taken  from  collecting  grapes 
when  a  large  part  of  them  were  in  some 
way  damaged  or  spoiled — either  by  the 
quality  of  the  vine,  or  by  a  bad  season, 
or  by  having  been  gathered  too  early, 
or  being  suffered  to  remain  too  long  in 
a  heap.  In  such  a  case  the  vine-dresser 
would  be  ready  to  throw  them  away. 
But  in  the  mass  he  would  find  a  few 
that  were  ripe  and  good.  While  he 
was  throwing  away  the  mass,  some  one 
would  say  that  a  part  was  good,  and 
would  entreat  him  not  to  destroy  it.  So 
with  the  Jews.  The  mass  was  corrupt, 
and  was  to  be  cut  off.  But  still  a  por- 
tion should  be  left.  This  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  doctrine  every  where  oc- 
curring in  Isaiah  and  elsewhere  in  the 
Scriptures,  that  the  whole  Jewish  nation 
should  not  be  cut  off,  but  that  a  remnant 
should  be  preserved.  See  Notes  ch.  vi. 
13,  comp  ch.  i.  9,  vii.  3,  x.  21,  xi.  11- 
1G.  1T  For  a  blessing.  That  which  ia 
regarded  as  a  blessing;  that  is,  wine. 
Comp.  J^ges  ix.  13.  IT  So  will  I  do. 
The  whole  nation  shall  not  be  cat  off, 
but  a  remnant  shall  be  kept  and  paved. 
9.  And  I  toill  bring  forth  a  seed 
I  will  give  descendants  to  Jacob,  wb* 
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out  of  Jacob,  and  out  of  Judah  an 
inheritor  of  my  mountains  :  and 
mine  elect  2shall  inherit  it,  and 
my  servants  shall  dwell  there. 

10  And  Sharon  shall  be  a  fold 
of  flocks,  and  the  valley  of  Achor 
n  place  for  the  herds  to  lie  down 

z  Rom.  11.  5,7. 
1  or,  Gad.  2  or,  Meni. 

shall  share  my  favour  and  repossess  the 
land.  IT  An  inheritor  of  my  moun- 
tains. The  mountains  of  Palestine — 
Jerusalem  and  the  vicinity — called  the 
mountains  of  God  because  he  claimed 
that  land  as  his  peculiar  residence,  and 
the  place  where  his  holy  religion  was 
established.  IT  And  mine  elect.  They 
who  have  been  chosen  by  me  to  main- 
tain my  religion  in  the  world. 

10.  And  Sharon.  Sharon  was  pro- 
perly a  district  south  of  Mount  Carmel, 
along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  extending  from  Casarea  to  Joppa. 
In  the  Scripture,  this  is  almost  a  pro- 
verbial name  to  denote  extraordinary 
beauty  and  fertility.  See  Notes  on  ch. 
xxx.  9,  xxxii.  5.  IT  Shall  be  a  fold  of 
flocks.  At  the  time  contemplated  here 
by  the  prophet — the  close  of  the  exile — 
that  whole  country  would  have  lain 
waste  about  seventy  years.  Of  course, 
during  that  long  period  it  would  be 
spread  over  with  a  wild  luxuriance  of 
trees  and  shrubs.  Once  it  was  cele- 
brated pasture-ground,  and  was  exceed- 
ingly beautiful  as  a  place  for  flocks  and 
herds.  Such  a  place  it  would  be  again 
when  the  exiles  should  return,  and  cul- 
tivate their  native  land.  The  following 
description  of  Sharon  in  the  spring  of 
1824,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thompson,  an 
American  Missionary,  will  give  an  idea 
of  the  natural  appearance  of  that  part 
of  Palestine.  The  view  taken  was  from 
a  high  tower  in  Ramla.  "  The  whole 
valley  of  Sharon,  from  the  mountains 
of  Jerusalem  to  the  sea,  and  from  the 
foot  of  Carmel  to  the  hills  of  Gaza,  is 
Bpread  before  you  like  a  painted  map, 
and  is  extremely  beautiful,  especially  at 
evening,  when  the  last  rays  of  the  setting 
iun  gild  the  distant  mountain-tops,  the 
weary  husbandman  returns  from  his  la- 


in, for  my  people  that  have  sought 
me. 

11  But  ye  are  they  that  fo* 
sake  the  Lord,  that  forget  my 
holy  mountain,  that  prepare  a  ta- 
ble for  that  'troop,  and  that  fur- 
nish the  drink-offering  unto  thai 
2number. 

bour,  and  the  bleating  flocks  come  frisk- 
ing and  joyful  to  their  fold.  At  such  a 
time  I  saw  it,  and  lingered  long  in  pen- 
sive meditation  until  the  stars  looked 
out  from  the  sky,  and  the  cool  breezes 
of  evening  began  to  shed  soft  dews  on 
the  feverish  land.  What  a  paradise  was 
here  when  Solomon  reigned  in  Jerusa- 
lem, and  sang  of  the  roses  of  Sharon .'" 
IT  And  the  valley  of  Achor.  This  was 
a  valley  near  to  Jericho,  and  was  dis- 
tinguished as  the  place  where  Achan 
was  put  to  death  by  stoning.  Josh.  vii. 
24,  xv.  7.  Hos.  ii.  15.    The  word  Achor, 

"*'*-!^»  means  properly  causing  affliction, 
and  the  name  was  probably  given  to 
that  valley  from  the  trouble  or  affliction 
which  was  there  caused  to  the  Israelites 
from  the  sin  of  Achan.  The  phrase, 
"  the  valley  of  Achor,"  would  probably 
thence  become  a  proverbial  expression 
to  denote  that  which  caused  trouble  of 
any  kind.  And  the  sense  here  probably 
is,  that  that  which  had  been  to  the  na- 
tion a  source  of  calamity  should  become 
a  source  of  blessing — as  if  a  place  dis- 
tinguished for  causing  trouble  should 
become  as  celebrated  for  producing  hap- 
piness. As  that  valley  had  been  a  source 
of  great  trouble  on  their  first  entering 
into  the  land  of  Canaan,  so  it  would  be- 
come a  place  of  great  exultation,  peace, 
and  joy,  on  their  return  from  their  exile. 
They  would  naturally  enter  Canaan  near 
to  that  valley,  and  the  place  which  to 
them  had  been  once  the  occasion  of  sc 
much  distress,  would  be  found  a  quiet 
and  peaceful  place  where  their  herds 
might  lie  down  in  safety.  Comp.  Hos. 
ii.  15. 

11.  But  ye  are  tliey  that  forsake  the 
Lord.  Or  rather, '  ye  who  forsake  Js« 
hovah,  and  who  forget  my  holy  moun- 
tain, I  will  number  to  the  sword.'    Tb# 
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design  of  this  verse  is  to  remind  them 
of  their  idolatries,  and  to  assure  them 
that  they  should  not  escape  unpunished. 
IT  That  forget  my  holy  mountain. 
Mount  Moriah,  the  sacred  mountain  on 
which  the  temple  was  built.  IF  That 
prepare  a  table.  It  was  usual  to  set 
food  and  drink  before  idols — with  the 
belief  that  the  gods  consumed  what  was 
thus  placed  before  them.  See  Notes  on 
ver.  4.  The  meaning  here  is,  that  the 
Jews  had  united  with  the  heathen  in 
thus  '  preparing  a  table  ;'  that  is,  setting 
it  before  the  idols  rererred  to,  and  plac- 
ing food  on  it  for  them.  IT  For  that 
troop.  Marg.  Gad.  Perhaps  there  is  no- 
where a  more  unhappy  translation  than 
this.  It  has  been  made  evidently  be- 
cause our  translators  were  not  aware  of 
the  true  meaning  of  the  word,  and  did 
not  seem  to  understand  that  it  referred 
to  idolatry.  The  translation  seems  to 
have  been  adopted  with  some  reference 
to  the  paronomasia  occurring  in  Gen. 
xlix.  19  ;  "  Gad,  a  troop  shall  overcome 

him"  —  W    W3    IS— where    the 

word  Gad  has  some  resemblance  to  the 
word  rendered  troop.  The  word  Gad 
itself,  however,  never  means  troop,  and 
evidently  should  not  be  so  rendered 
here.  Much  has  been  written  on  this 
place,  and  the  views  of  the  learned  con- 
cerning Gad  and  Meni  are  very  various 
and  uncertain.  Those  who  are  disposed 
to  examine  the  subject  at  length,  may 
consult  Rosenmuller,  Vitringa,  and  Ge- 
senius  on  the  passage;  and  also  the  fol- 
lowing works.  On  this  passage  the 
reader  may  consult  the  Dissertation  of 
David  Mills,  de  Gad  et  Meni,  and  also 
the  Dissertation  of  Jo.  Goth.  Lake- 
macher,  de  Gad  et  Meni,  both  of  which 
are  to  be  found  in  Ugolin,  Thesau.  Ant. 
Sac.  Tom.  xxiii.  pp.  671-718,  where 
the  subject  is  examined  at  length. 
Mills  supposes  that  the  names  Gad  and 
Meni  are  two  names  for  the  moon — 
sidus  bonum,  and  unvn  mine.  He  re- 
marks that  "  on  account  of  the  power 
which  the  moon  is  supposed  to  exert 
river  sublunary  things,  it  was  often  called 
the  goddess  Fortune.  It  is  certain  that 
.he  Egyptians  by  Tv%ji  (Fortune), which 
ihcy  numbered  among  the  gods  who 
*ere  present  at  the  birth  of  man,  under- 


stood the  moon."  Among  the  Arabian 
and  Persians  tne  moon  is  said  to  have 
been  denominated  sidus  felix  et  fans- 
turn,  the  happy  and  propitious  star. 
See  RosenmiiUer  in  loc.  Lakemachei 
supposes  that  two  idols  are  meant— 
Hecate  and  Mana.  Vitringa  and  Ro- 
senmuller suppose  that  the  buii  and 
moon  are  intended.  Grotius  supposes 
that  the  name  Gad  means  the  same  as 
the  goddess  Fortune  which  was  wor- 
shipped by  the  Hebrews,  Chaldeans,  and 
Arabians ;  and  that  Meni  means  a  di- 
vinity of  that  name  which  Strabo  says 
was  worshipped  in  Armenia  and  Phry- 
gia.  Other  opinions  may  be  seen  in 
Vitringa.  That  two  idols  are  intended 
here  there  can  be  no  doubt.  For,  (1.)  The 
circumstance  mentioned  of  their  prepar- 
ing a  table  for  them,  and  pouring  out  a 
drink-ofTering,  is  expressive  of  idolatry. 
(2.)  The  connexion  implies  this,  as  the 
reproof  in  this  chapter  is  to  a  consider- 
able extent  for  their  idolatry.  (3.)  The 
universal  opinion  of  expositors,  though 
they  have  varied  in  regard  to  tl*e  idols 
intended,  proves  this.  Aben  Ezra, 
Kimchi,  and  the  Rabbins  generally  sup- 
pose that  by  Gad  the  planet  Jupiter  was 
intended,  which  they  say  was  worshipped 
throughout  the  East  as  the  god  of  for- 
tune, and  this  is  now  the  prevalent  opi- 
nion. The  word  "*3  Gad,  says  Geseni- 
us,  means  fortune,  especially  the  god 
Fortune  which  was  worshipped  in  Baby- 
lon. He  supposes  that  it  was  the  same 
idol  which  was  also  called  Baal  or  Bel 
(comp.  Notes  ch.  xlvi.  1),  and  that  by 
this  name  the  planet  Jupiter — Stella 
Jovis — was  intended,  which  was  re- 
garded throughout  the  East  as  the  ge- 
nius and  giver  of  good  fortune,  hence 
called  by  the  Arabians  bona  for  tuna 
major — '  the  greater  good  fortune.'  The 
word  Meni,  on  the  other  hand,  Geseniufi 
supposes  to  denote  the  planet  Venu?, 
called  in  the  East  bona  foriuna  mitwt' 
— '  the  lesser  good  fortune.  The  Vul- 
gate renders  this,  Fortunes — to  fortune 
The  LXX,  rw  tiaifioviM — to  a  demon, 
though  in  the  corresponding  member 
Meni  is  rendered  by  rjf  ru^i? — to  For- 
tune, and  it  is  possible  that  the  order 
of  the  words  has  been  inverted,  and  that 
they  meant  to  render  the  word  Gad  b* 
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12  Therefore  dwill   I  number 
rou  to  the  sword,  and  ye  shall  all 

Fortune.     The  Chaldee  renders  it  sim- 
ply* "pSJttb  t°  idols.    It  is  agreed  on  all 
nands  that  some  idol  is  here  referred  to 
that  was  extensively  worshipped  in  the 
East ;   and    the  general   impression  is, 
that  it  was  an  idol  representing  Fortune. 
But  whether  it  was   the    Sun,  or   the 
planet  Jupiter,  is  not  easy  to  determine. 
That  it  was  customary  to  place  a  table 
before    the   idol  has   been  already  re- 
marked, and    is  expressly  affirmed  by 
Jerome.     "  In  all  cities,"  says  he,  "  and 
especially  in  Egypt,  and  in  Alexandria, 
it  was  an  ancient  custom  of  idolatry, 
that  on  the  last  day  of  the  year,  and  of 
the  lae*  month,  they  placed  a  table  filled 
with   kod  of  various  kinds,  and  a  cup 
containing  wine  and  honey  mixed  to- 
gether— poculum  mulso  mistinn — either 
as  an  expression  of  thankfulness  for  the 
fertility  of  the  past  year,  or  invoking 
fertility  for  the    coming   year."     Thus 
Herodotus  also  describes  the  celebrated 
table  of  the  sun  in  Ethiopia.     "  What 
they  call  the  table  of  the  sun  was  this  : 
A  plain  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  was 
filled  to  the  height  "of  four   feet  with 
roasted  flesh  of  all  kinds  of  animals, 
which  was  carried  there  in  the  night 
under    the   inspection    of  magistrates ; 
during   the  day,  whoever  pleased  was 
at  liberty  to  go  and  satisfy  his  hunger. 
The  natives  of  the  place  affirm  that  the 
earth  spontaneously  produces  all  these 
viands  ;  this,  however,  is  what  they  call 
the  table  of  the  sun."      Book  iii.  18. 
IT  And  that  furnish  the  drink-offering. 
In  all  ancient  worship,  it  was  customary 
to  pour  out  a  libation,  or  a  drink-offer- 
ing.    This  was  done  among  idolaters, 
to  complete  the  idea  of  a  repast.     As 
they  placed    food   before  the  idols,  so 
they  also  poured  out  wine  before  them, 
with  the  idea  of  propitiating  them.    See 
Notes  onch.  lvii.  6.    IT  To  that  number. 
Marg.    Meni.     The    phrase,  "  to    that 
number"  evidently  conveys  no  idea,  and  j 
it  would  have  been  much  better  to  have 
retained  the  name  Meni,  without  any 
attempt  to  translate  it.     The  rendering, 
'  to  that  number"  was  adopted  because 


bow  down  to  the  slaughter :  be- 

d  Zeph.  1.  4—6. 

the  word  "^  me.nl,  is  derived  from  ^373 
mana,  to  allot,  to  appoint,  to  number. 
Various  opinions  also  have  been  enter- 
tained in  regard  to  this.     Rosenmiiller 
and  many  others  suppose  that  the  moon 
is  intended,  and  it   has  been  supposed 
that    the    name    Meni   was    given    to 
that  luminary  because  it  numbered  the 
months,  or  divided  the  time.     Bynams 
and  David  Mills  have  endeavoured  to 
demonstrate    that  this  was  the   moon, 
and  that  this  was  extensively  worshipped 
in  Eastern  nations.     Vitringa  supposes 
that  it  was  the  same  deity  which  was 
worshipped  by  the  Syrians  and  Philis- 
tines by  the  name  of  Astartc,  or  Ash- 
taroth  as  it  is  called  in  the  Scripture  ; 
or  as  oipavtrfs,  the  queen  of  heaven  ;  and 
if  the  name  Gad  be  supposed  to  repre- 
sent the  sun,  the  name  Meni  will  doubt- 
less represent  the  moon.     The  goddess 
Ashtaroth  or  Astarte,  was  a  goddess  of 
the  Sidonians,  and  was  much  worship- 
ped in  Syria  and  Phoenicia.     Solomon 
introduced  her  worship  into  Jerusalem. 
1  Kings  xi.  33.     Three  hundred  priests 
were  constantly  employed  in  her  service 
at  Hierapolis  in  Syria.     She  was  called 
"  the  queen  of  heaven  ;"  and  is  usually 
mentioned    in    connexion    with    Baal. 
Gesenius  supposes  that  the  planet  Venus 
is  intended,  regarded  as  the  source  of 
good  fortune,    and    worshipped    exten- 
sively in  connexion  with  the  planet  Ju- 
piter, especially  in  the  regions  of  Baby- 
lonia.    It  seems  to  be  agreed  that  the 
word  refers  to  the  worship  of  either  the 
moon  or  the  planet  Venu3,  regarded  as 
the  goddess  of  good  fortune.     It  is  not 
very  material  which  is  intended,  nor  is 
it  easy  to  determine.     The  works  re- 
ferred to  above  may  be  consulted  for  a 
more  full   examination  of    the   subject 
than  is  consistent  with  the    design  of 
tihese  Notes.     The  leading  idea  of  th« 
prophet  ■$,  that  they  v/ere  deeply  sunken 
and  debased  in  thus  forsaking  Jehovah- 
and  endeavouring  to  propitiate  the  fa« 
vour  of  idol  gods. 

12.   Therefore  will  I  number  you  ta 
the  sword.     There   is  undoubtedly  a» 
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cause  when  f  I  called,  ye  did  not 
answer;  when  I  spake,  ye  did 
Hot  hear ;  but  did  evil  before  mine 
eyes,  and  did  choose  that  wherein 
I  delighted  not. 

13  Therefore    thus   saith    the 

/  2  Chron,  36.  15. 

allusion  here  to  the  idol  Meni  mention- 
ed in  ver.  11,  and  a  play  upon  the  name, 
in  accordance  with  a  custom  quite  com- 
mon in  the  sacred  Scriptures.  The  word 
T^STS  mdnithi,  "  I  will  number,"  is 
derived  from  f$3  rnana,  the  same  word 
from  which  7'MS  mini  is  derived.  The 
idea  is,  since  they  worshipped  a  god 
whose  name  denoted  number — perhaps 
one  who  was  supposed  to  number  or  ap- 
point the  fates  of  men — God  would 
number  them.  He  would  determine 
their  destiny.  It  would  not  be  done  by 
any  idol  that  was  supposed  to  preside 
over  the  destiny  of  men  ;  not  by  blind 
fate,  or  by  any  one  of  the  heavenly  bo- 
dies, but  it  would  be  by  an  intelligent 
and  holy  God.  And  this  numbering  ox 
determining  their  lots  would  not  be  in 
accordance  with  their  expectations,  im- 
parting to  them  a  happy  fortune,  but 
would  be  devoting  them  to  the  sword, 
that  is,  to  destruction.  The  allusion  is, 
probably,  to  the  calamities  which  God 
afterwards  brought  on  them  by  the  in- 
vasion of  the  Chaldeans.  IT  And  ye 
shall  all  bow  down  to  the  slaughter. 
This  is  evidently  strong,  and  probably 
hyperbolic  language,  meaning  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  nation  would  be  cut 
off  by  the  sword.  The  allusion  here  is, 
I  think,  to  the  slaughter  of  the  Jewish 
people  in  the  invasion  of  the  Chaldeans. 
The  evil  of  idolatry  prevailed  in  the 
time  of  Isaiah  under  the  reign  of  Ma- 
nasse*<,  and  in  the  time  of  Zedekiah  it 
had  increased  so  much  even  in  Jerusa- 
lem that  it  was  said,  "  all  the  chief 
priests,  and  the  people,  transgressed  very 
much  af.er  all  the  abominations  of  the 
heathen  ;  and  polluted  the  house  of  the 
Lord  which  he  had  hallowed  in  Jerusa- 
lem ....  And  they  mocked  the  messen- 
gers of  God,  and  despised  his  words, 
fcnd  misused   his    prophets,  until   the 


Lord  God,  Beheld,  my  servants 
shall  eat,  but  ye  shall  be  hungry  ; 
behold,  my  servants  shall  drink, 
but  ye  shall  be  thirsty  :  behold, 
my  servants  shall  reioice,  but  ya 
shall  be  ashamed : 


wrath  of  the  Lord  arose  against  hia 
people,  till  there  was  no  remedy.  There- 
fore, he  brought  upon  them  the  king  of 
the  Chaldeans,  who  slew  their  young 
men  with  the  sword  ir.  the  house  of  their 
sanctuary,  and  had  no  compassion  upon 
young  man  or  maiden,  old  man  or  him 
that  stooped  for  age  ;  he  gave  them  all 
into  their  hand."  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  14, 
16,  17.  It  is  possible  also  that  this  is 
intended  to  express  a  more  general 
truth,  and  to  intimate  that  when  hia 
people  forsake  him  he  will  punish  them ; 
but  the  primary  reference.it  is  probable, 
was  to  the  slaughter  caused  by  the  Ba- 
bylonians when  they  destroyed  Jerusa- 
lem. IT  Because  when  I  called.  When 
I  called  you  by  the  prophets  to  repent- 
ance and  to  my  service.  See  Prov.  i. 
24,  seq.  IT  Ye  did  not  answer.  You 
showed  the  same  disregard  and  con- 
tempt which  a  child  does  who  suffers  a 
parent  to  call  him,  and  who  pays  no  at- 
tention to  it.  One  of  the  chief  aggra- 
vations of  human  guilt  is,  that  the  sin- 
ner pays  no  attention  to  the  calls  of 
God.  He  pretends  not  to  hear  ;  or  he 
hears  to  disregard  it.  No  more  decided 
contempt  can  be  shown  to  the  Almighty ; 
no  deeper  proof  of  the  stupidity  and 
guilt  of  men  can  be  furnished.  IT  But 
did  evil  before  mine  eyes.  See  Notes 
on  ver.  3. 

13.  Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord 
God.  The  design  of  this  verse  is,  to 
show  what  would  be  the  difference  be- 
tween those  who  kept,  and  those  who 
forsook  his  commandments.  The  one 
would  be  objects  of  his  favour,  and  have 
abundance  ;  the  other  would  be  objects 
of  his  displeasure,  and  be  subjected  to 
the  evils  of  poverty,  grief,  and  want, 
IT  My  servants  shall  eat.  Shall  have 
abundance.  They  shall  be  objects  of 
my  favour.  IT  But  ye.  Ye  who  revolt 
from    me,    and    who    worship    idoia. 
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14  Behold,  my  servants  shall 
sing  for  joy  of  heart,  but  ye  'shall 
cry  for  sorrow  of  heart,  and  shall 
howl  for  'vexation  of  spirit. 

15  And  ye  shall  leave  your 
name  for  a  curse  "unto  my  cho- 
sen :  for  the  Lord  God  shall  slay 
thee,  and  call  his  servants  by  an- 
other name : 


l  Matt.  8.  12. 


5  breaking 


IT  Shall  be  hungry.  Shall  be  subjected 
to  the  evils  of  want.  The  idea  is,  that 
the  one  should  partake  of  his  favour  ; 
the  other  should  be  punished. 

14.  Shall  sing  for  joy  of  heart. 
They  who  serve  me  shall  have  abundant 
occasion  of  rejoicing.  IT  But  ye — shall 
howl.  You  shall  shriek  under  the  an- 
guish and  distress  that  shall  come  upon 
you.  IF  For  vexation  of  spirit.  Mar- 
gin as  in  the  Hebrew,  "  breaking." 
That  is,  your  spirit  shall  be  broken  and 
crushed  under  the  weight  of  the  calam- 
ities that  shall  come  upon  you. 

15.  And  ye  shall  leave  your  name 
for  a  curse  unto  my  chosen.  To  my 
people  ;  to  those  whom  I  have  selected 
to  be  my  friends.  The  word  here  ren- 
dered "  curse,"  ns^ntiJ,  means  properly 
an  oath,  or  a  swearing ;  and  then  an 
imprecation  or  a  curse.  See  Num.  v. 
21.  Dan.  ix.  11.  The  sense  here  seems 
to  be,  that  their  punishment  would  be 
so  great  that  it  would  become  the  sub- 
ject of  imprecation  when  others  wished 
to  bind  themselves  in  the  most  solemn 
manner  by  an  oath.  The  pious,  who 
wished  to  confirm  a  promise  or  a  cove- 
nant in  the  most  solemn  manner,  would 
itay, '  If  we  do  not  perform  the  promise, 
:hen  let  us  experience  the  same  punish- 
ment at  the  hand  of  God  which  they 
have  done.'  Comp.  Jer.  xxix.  22.  Or 
it  may  mean,  that  their  name  would  be 
used  proverbially,  like  that  of  Sodom,  as 
*  signal  example  of  wickedness  and  of 
the  abhorrence  of  God.  11  And  call 
his  servants  by  another  name.  So  dis- 
graceful and  dishonourable  shall  be  that 
name,  that  Jehovah  will  apply  another 
name  to  his  people.  Is  there  not  an  al- 
lusion here  to  the  designed   change  of 


16  That  he  who  blesseth  him- 
self in  the  earth,  shall  bless  him- 
self in  the  God  of  truth  ;  and  he 
that  sweareth  6in  the  earth,  shall 
swear  by  the  God  of  truth  ;  be- 
cause the  former  troubles  are  for 
gotten ;  and  because  they  are  hid 
from  mine  eyes. 


a  Jer.  4.  2. 


n  Zech.  8. 13. 

b  Deut.  6.  13.    Ps.  63.  11. 


the  name  by  which  the  people  of  God 
are  known  ?  Has  it  not  beea  by  the  spe- 
cial providence  of  God  that  hi3  true 
people  are  now  known  by  another  appel- 
lation ?  Is  there  any  name  on  earth  now 
that  is  more  the  subject  of  reproach  and 
execration  than  all  the  appellations  by 
which  his  ancient  people  were  known  ? 
The  name  Jew — what  idea  does  it  con- 
vey to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  1  It 
is  connected  with  reproach  :  a  name  re- 
garded as  belonging  to  a  people  accurs- 
ed by  God  ;  a  name  more  universally 
detested  than  any  other  known  among 
men.  And  was  it  not  because  this  name 
would  be  thus  dishonoured,  reproached, 
and  despised,  that  another  was  given  to 
the  true  people  of  God — the  name 
Christian — an  honoured  name — deno- 
ting true  attachment  to  the  Messiah  ? 

16.  That  he  who  blcsseth  himself  in 
the  earth.  That  is,  he  who  shall  in- 
voke blessings  on  himself.  IT  Shall 
bless  himself  in  the  God  of  truth.  Or 
by  the  true  God.  He  shall  not  seek  & 
blessing  from  a  false  god  ;  but  he  shall 
come  before  the  true  God  and  seek  a 
blessing  at  his  hand.  IT  And  he  thai 
sweareth.  Every  oath  that  is  taken  in 
the  land  shall  be  by  the  true  God. 
There  shall  be  no  swearing  by  idols, 
but  the  true  God  shall  be  every  where 
acknowledged.  T  Because  the  former 
troubles  are  forgotten.  The  former 
punishments  and  calamities  shall  be 
passed  away.  The  favour  of  God  shall 
be  restored.  His  pure  worship  shall  be 
re-established,  and  his  name  shalj  be 
celebrated  again  in  the  land.  The  im- 
age here  is  one  of  returning  prosperity 
and  favour ;  a  state  when  the  happines* 
will  be  so  great  that  all  the   former  tri 
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17  For  behold,  I  create  new 
aheavcns,  and  a  new  earth  :  and 
he  former  shall  not  be  remem- 
bered, nor  come  2into  mind. 

d  2  Pet.  3.  13.    Iter.  SI.  1.       2  upon  tlvt  heart. 

als  will   be  regarded  as  not  worthy  of 
recollection. 

17.  For  behold.  The  idea  in  this 
verse  is,  that  there  should  be  a  state  of 
glory  as  great  as  if  a  new  heaven  and  a 
new  earth  were  to  be  made.  IT  I  create 
new  heavens.  Calamity  and  punishment 
in  the  Bible  are  often  represented  by  the 
heavens  growing  dark,  and  being  rolled 
up  a*3  a  scroll,  or  passing  away.  See 
Notes  on  ch.  xiii.  10,  xxxiv.  4.  On  the 
contrary,  prosperity,  happiness,  and  the 
divine  favour  are  represented  by  the 
clearing  up  of  a  cloudy  sky  ;  by  the  re- 
storation of  the  serene  and  pure  light  of 
the  sun  ;  or,  as  here,  by  the  creation  of 
new  heavens.  Comp.  Notes  on  ch.  li. 
16.  The  figure  of  great  transformations 
in  material  things  is  one  that  is  often 
employed  in  the  Scriptures,  and  espe- 
cially in  Isaiah,  to  denote  great  spiritual 
changes.  See  ch.  xi.,  li.  3,  xxxv.  1,  2, 
7,  Ix.  13,  17.  In  the  New  Testament, 
the  phrase  here  used  is  employed  to  de- 
note the  future  state  of  the  righteous, 
but  whether  on  earth,  after  it  shall  have 
been  purified  bv  fire,  or  in  heaven,  has 
been  a  subject  of  great  difference  of 
opinion.  See  2  Peter  iii.  13.  Rev.  xxi. 
1.  The  passage  before  us  is  highly  po- 
etical, and  we  are  not  required  to  under- 
stand it  literally.  There  is,  so  far  as 
*he  language  is  concerned,  no  more  rea- 
son for  understanding  this  literally,  than 
there  is  for  so  understanding  the  nume- 
rous declarations  which  affirm  that  the 
brute  creation  will  undergo  a  change  in 
their  very  nature,  on  the  introduction  of 
the  gospel  (ch.  xi.)  ;  and  all  that  the 
language  necessarily  implies  is,  that 
there  would  be  changes  in  the  condition 
of  the  people  of  God  as  great  as  if  the 
heavens,  overcast  with  clouds  and  sub- 
ject to  storms,  should  be  re-created  so 
as  to  become  always  mild  and  serene, 
or  as  if  the  earth,  so  barren  in  many 
places,  should  become  universally  fertile 
*nd  beautiful.  The  immediate  reference 


18  But  be  ye  gkd  and  rejoice 
cfor  ever  in  that  which  I  create : 
for,  behold,  I  create  Jerusalem  £ 
rejoicing,  and  her  people  a  joy. 

t  ch.  51.  11.    1  Thea.  5.  15. 

here  is,  doubtless,  to  the  land  of  Pales- 
tine, and  to  the  important  changes 
which  would  be  produced  there  on  the 
return  of  the  exiles ;  but  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  under  this  imagery  there 
was  couched  a  reference  to  far  more  im- 
portant changes  and  blessings  in  future 
times  under  the  Messiah ; — changes  aa 
great  as  if  a  barren  and  sterile  world 
should  become  universally  becutiful  and 
fertile.  IF  For  the  former  shall  not  be 
remembered.  That  is,  that  which  shall 
be  created  shall  be  so  superior  in  beau- 
ty as  entirely  to  eclipse  the  former.  The 
sense  is,  that  the  future  condition  of  the 
people  of  God  would  be  as  superior  to 
what  it  was  in  ancient  times,  as  would 
be  a  newly  created  earth  and  heaven 
superior  in  beauty  to  this — where  the 
heavens  are  so  often  obscured  by  clouds, 
and  where  the  earth  is  so  extensively 
desolate  or  barren.  IT  Nor  come  into 
mind.  Marg.  as  in  the  Hebrew,  "  vpon 
the  heart."  That  is,  it  shall  not  be 
thought  of;  it  shall  be  wholly  forgotten. 
On  this  verse  comp.  Notes  ch.  li.  16. 

18.  But  be  ye  glad  and  rejoice.  See 
Notes  on  ch.  li.  11.  IT  For  ever.  It  is 
not  to  be  momentary  happiness — like  a 
bright  morning  that  is  soon  overcast 
with  clouds.  The  joy  of  God's  people 
is  to  endure  for  ever,  and  they  shall  have 
ceaseless  cause  of  praise  and  thanks- 
giving. 1T  /  create  Jerusalem  a  re- 
joicing. A  source  of  rejoicing ;  or  a 
place  of  rejoicing,  T  And  her  people  a 
joy.  That  is,  in  themselves  joyful,  and 
a  source  of  joy  to  all  others.  The  idea 
is  that  the  church  would  be  a  place  of 
the  highest  happiness,  and  that  they 
who  were  redeemed  would  have  occa. 
sion  of  perpetual  joy.  The  Saviour  did 
not  come  to  minister  gloom,  nor  is  the 
true  effect  of  religion  to  make  his  peo« 
pie  melancholy.  Religion  produces  se- 
riousness ;  but  seriousness  is  not  incon- 
sistent, with  permanent  happiness.  Re- 
ligion produces  deep  thought  and  sober 
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19  And  el  ivill  rejoice  in  Je- 
rusalem, and  joy  in  my  people  : 
and  the  voice  of  weeping  'shall  be 
no  more  heard  in  her,  nor  the 
voice  of  crying. 

20  There    shall    be   no  more 

g  ch.  62.  5.  i  Rev.  7.  17. 

r^ess  of  deportment  and  conversation  ; 
but  this  is  not  inconsistent  with  a  heart 
at  ease,  or  with  a  good  conscience,  or 
with  permanent  joy.  Religion  fills  the 
mind  with  hope  of  eternal  life;  and 
the  highest  happiness  which  the  soul 
can  know  must  be  in  connexion  with 
the  prospect  of  unchanging  blessedness 
beyond  the  grave. 

19.  And  I  will  rejoice  in  Jerusalem- 
See  Notes  on  ch.  lxii.  5.  IT  And  the  voice 
of  weeping  shall  no  more  be  heard. 
See  Notes  on  ch.  xxv.  7,  8. 

20.  There  shall  he  no  more  thence. 
The  LXX,  the  Syriac,  and  the  Vulgate 
read  this,  *  there  shall  not  be  there.' 
The  change  requires  the  omission  of 
a  single  letter  in  the  present  Hebrew 
text,  and  the  sense  seems  to  demand  it. 
The  design  of  the  prophet  here  is,  to 
describe  the  times  of  happiness  and 
prosperity  which  would  succeed  the 
calamities  under  which  the  nation  had 
been  suffering.  This  he  does  by  a  great 
variety  of  images,  all  denoting  substan- 
tially the  same  thing.  In  ver.  17,  the 
change  is  represented  to  be  as  great  as 
if  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  should 
be  created  ;  in  this  verse  the  image  is, 
that  the  inhabitants  would  reach  a  great 
age,  and  that  the  comparatively  happy 
times  of  the  patriarchs  would  be  re- 
stored ;  in  ver.  21,  the  image  is  taken 
from  the  perfect  security  in  their  plans 
of  labour,  and  the  fact  that  they  would 
enjoy  the  fruit  of  their  toil ;  in  ver.  25, 
the  image  employed  is  that  taken  from 
the  change  in  the  nature  of  the  animal 
creation.  All  these  are  poetic  images 
designed  as  illustrations  of  the  general 
iruth,  and  like  other  poetic  images  they 
are  not  to  be  taken  literally.  *ir  An 
infant  of  days.  A  child  ;  a  sucking 
child.  So  the  Hebrew  word,  ^ir$,  de- 
notes.    The  LXX  rende*  it,  '  nor  shall 


thence  an  infant  of  day*?,  nor  an 
old  man  that  hath  not  filled  his 
days  :  for  the  child  shall  die  an 
hundred  years  old ;  but  the  din- 
ner being  an  hundred  years  old 
shall  be  accursed. 

j  Eccl.  8.  12,  13. 


there  be  there  any  more  an  untimely 
birth' — jicopos — *  and  an  old  man  who 
has  not  filled  up  his  time.'  The  idea  is 
not  that  there  should  be  no  infant  in 
those  future  times — which  would  be  an 
idea  so  absurd  that  a  prophet  would  not 
use  it  even  in  poetic  fiction — but  that 
there  will  not  be  an  infant  who  shall 
not  fill  up  his  days,  or  who  will  be 
short-lived.  All  shall  live  long,  and  all 
shall  be  blessed  with  health,  and  con- 
tinual vigour  and  youth.  H  Nor  an  old 
man  that  hath  not  filled  his  days. 
They  shall  enjoy  the  blessings  of  great 
longevity,  and  that  not  a  longevity  that 
shall  be  broken  and  feeble,  but  which 
shall  be  vigorous  and  happy.  In  further 
illustration  of  this  sentiment,  we  may 
remark,  (1.)  That  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  it  will  be  literally  fulfilled 
even  in  the  millennium.  If  it  is  to  be 
regarded  as  literally  to  be  fulfilled,  then 
for  the  same  reason  we  are  to  suppose 
that  in  that  time  the  nature  of  the  lion 
will  be  literally  changed,  and  that  he 
will  eat  straw  like  the  ox,  and  that  the 
nature  of  the  wolf  and  the  lamb  will 
be  so  far  changed  that  they  shall  lie 
down  together,  ver.  25.  But  there  ia 
no  reason  to  suppose  this  ;  nor  is  there 
any  good  reason  to  suppose  that  literally 
no  infant  or  child  will  die  in  those  times, 
or  that  no  old  man  will  be  infirm,  or 
that  all  will  live  to  the  same  great  age. 
(2.)  The  promise  of  long  life  is  regard- 
ed in  the  Bible  as  a  blessing,  and  is  an 
image,  every  where,  of  prosperity  and 
happiness.  Thus  the  patriarchs  were 
regarded  as  having  been  highly  favour- 
ed men,  because  God  lengthened  out 
their  days  ;  and  throughout  the  Scrip- 
tures it  is  represented  as  a  proof  of  the 
favour  of  God,  that  a  man  is  permitted 
to  live  long  and  to  see  a  numerous  pos* 
terity.  See  Gen.  xlv.  10.  Ps.  exxviii- 
6,  xxi.  4,  xxiii.  6,  (Heh  )  xci.  16.  Frov 
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iii.  2-14.  xvii.  G.  (3.)  No  one  can  doubt 
that  the  prevalence  of  the  gospel  every 
where  would  greatly  lengthen  out  the 
life  of  man.  Let  any  one  reflect  on  the 
great  number  that  are  now  cut  off  in 
childhood  in  heathen  lands  by  their  pa- 
rents— all  of  whom  would  have  been 
spared  had  their  parents  been  Chris- 
tians ;  on  the,  numbers  of  children  who 
are  destroyed  in  early  life  by  the  effects 
of  the  intemperance  of  their  parents — 
most  of  whom  would  have  survived  if 
their  parents  had  been  virtuous  ;  on  the 
numbers  of  young  men  now  cut  down 
by  vice — who  would  have  continued  to 
live  if  they  had  been  under  the  influence 
of  the  gospel  ;  on  the  immense  hosts 
cut  off,  and  most  of  them  in  middle  life, 
by  war — who  would  have  lived  to  a 
good  old  age  if  the  gospel  had  prevailed 
and  put  a  period  to  wars ;  on  the  mil- 
lions who  are  annually  cut  down  by  in- 
temperance and  lust  and  other  raging 
passions,  by  murder  and  piracy,  or  who 
are  punished  by  death  for  crime  ;  on  the 
millions  destroyed  by  pestilential  disease 
sent  by  offended  heaven  on  guilty 
nations :  and  let  him  reflect  that  these 
sources  of  death  will  be  dried  up  by  the 
prevalence  of  pure  virtue  and  religion, 
and  he  will  see  that  a  great  change  may 
yet  take  place  literally  in  the  life  of  man. 
(4.)  A  similar  image  is  used  by  the 
classic  writers  to  denote  a  golden  age, 
or  an  age  of  great  prosperity  and  hap- 
piness. Thus  the  Sybil,  in  the  Sybiiline 
Oracles,  Lib  vii.,  speaking  of  the  future 
age,  says,  Er/jo-a  61  ro  yivos^  tos  napos  rjv 
coi — a  race  shall  be  restored  as  it  was 
in  the  ancient  times.  So  Hesiod,  de- 
scribing the  silver  age,  introduces  a  boy 
as  having  reached  the  age  of  an  hun- 
dred years,  and  yet  but  a  child  : 

AXV  l<ardv  jxiv  iraii  erca  irapa  [irjTEpi  KtSvjj, 
ErptycT    aTaWcov  \niya  vf/mos  w  ivi  oikcj. 

T  For  the  child  shall  die  an  hundred 
years  old.  That  is,  he  that  is  an  hun- 
dred years  old  when  he  dies,  shall  still 
be  a  child  or  a  youth.  This  is  nearly 
"iie  same  sentiment  which  is  expressed 
oy  Ilesoid,  as  quoted  above.  The  pro- 
phet has  evidently  in  his  eye  the  lon- 
gevity of  the  patriarchs,  when  an  indi- 
vidual at  an  hundred  years  of  age  was 


comparatively  young — the  proportion 
between  that  and  the  usual  period  of  life 
then  being  about  the  same  as  that  be- 
tween the  age  of  ten  and  the  usual  pe- 
riod of  life  now.  We  are  not,  I  appre- 
hend, to  suppose  that  this  is  to  be  taken 
literally,  but  it  is  figurative  language 
designed  to  describe  the  comparatively 
happy  state  referred  to  by  the  prophet, 
as  if  human  life  should  be  lengthened 
out  to  the  age  of  the  patriarchs,  and  as 
if  he  who  is  now  regarded  as  an  old 
man  should  then  be  regarded  as  in  the 
vigour  of  his  days.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  true,  that  the  influence  of  temper- 
ance, industry,  and  soberness  of  life,  such 
as  would  exist  if  the  rules  of  the  gospel 
were  obeyed,  would  carry  forward  the 
vigour  of  youth  far  into  advancing  years, 
and  mitigate  most  of  the  evils  now  in- 
cident to  the  decline  of  life.  The  few 
imperfect  experiments  which  have  been 
made  of  the  effect  of  entire  temperance 
and  of  elevated  virtue  ;  of  subduing  the 
passions  by  the  influence  of  the  gospel, 
and  of  prudent  means  for  prolonging 
health  and  life,  such  as  the  gospel  will 
prompt  a  man  to  use,  who  has  any  just 
view  of  the  value  of  life,  show  what  may 
yet  be  done  in  happier  times.  It  is  an 
obvious  reflection  here,  that  if  such  ef- 
fects are  to  be  anticipated  from  the  pre- 
valence of  true  religion  and  of  temper- 
ance, then  he  is  the  best  friend  of  man 
who  endeavours  most  sedulously  to  bring 
others  under  the  influence  of  the  gospel, 
and  to  extend  the  principles  of  temper- 
ance and  virtue.  The  gospel  of  Christ 
would  do  more  to  prolong  human  life 
than  all  other  causes  combined  ;  and 
when  that  prevails  every  where,  putting 
a  period,  as  it  must,  to  infanticide,  and 
war,  and  intemperance,  and  murder,  and 
piracy,  and  suicide,  and  duelling,  and 
raging  and  consuming  passions,  then  it 
is  impossible  for  the  most  vivid  imagi- 
nation to  conceive  the  effect  which  shall 
be  produced  on  the  health  and  long  life, 
as  well  as  on  the  happiness  of  mankind. 
*T  But  the  sinner  being  an  hundred 
years  old  shall  be  accursed.  The  sense 
of  this  appears  to  be, '  not  all  who  reach 
to  a  great  age  shall  be  judged  to  be  the 
friends  and  favourites  of  God.  Though 
a  sinner  shall  reach  that  advanced  pe- 
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21  And  'they  shall  build  hous- 
es, and  inhabit  them;  and  they 
shall  plant  vineyards,  and  eat  the 
fruit  of  them. 

22  They  shall  not  build,  and 
"another  inhabit  ;  they  shall  not 
pliJit,  and  another  eat ;  for  as  the 
Javs  of  a  tree  pare  the  days  of 

l  A  -jua  S.  14.  m  Lev.  26.  16.    Dcut.  28,  30. 

p  Ps.  92.  12. 

riod  of  life,  yet  he  shall  be  cursed  of  God, 
and  shall  be  cut  down  in  his  sins.  He 
shall  be  held  to  be  a  sinner  and  shall  die, 
and  shall  be  regarded  as  accursed.' 
Other  interpretations  of  this  expression 
may  be  seen  in  Pool  and  in  Vitringa. 
The  above  seems  to  me  to  be  the  true 
exposition. 

21.  And  they  shall  build  houses. 
See  Notes  on  ch.  lxii.  8,  9. 

22.  They  shall  not  build  and  another 
inhabit.  Every  man  shall  enjoy  the 
avails  of  his  labour.  IT  For  as  the  days 
of  a  tree  are  the  days  of  my  people. 
That  is,  in  that  future  time,  such  shall 
be  the  length  of  the  lives  of  the  people. 
See  ver.  21.  The  LXX  render  this, 
"  the  days  of  the  tree  of  life."  The 
Syriac,  "  as  the  days  of  trees."  The 
Chaldee  as  the  LXX.  The  idea  is,  that 
the  lives  of  his  people  would  be  greatly 
prolonged.  See  Notes  on  ver.  20.  A 
tree  is  among  the  most  long-lived  of 
material  objects  The  oak,  the  terebinth, 
the  cypress,  the  cedar,  the  banyan,  at- 
tain to  a  great  age.  Many  trees  also 
live  to  a  much  longer  period  than  a 
thousand  years.  The  Boabab  tree  of 
Senegal  (Adansonia  digitata)  is  sup- 
posed to  attain  the  age  of  several  thou- 
sand years.  Adanson  inferred  that  one 
which  he  measured,  and  found  to  be 
thirty  feet  in  diameter,  had  attained  the 
age  of  5150  years.  Having  made  an 
incision  to  a  certain  depth,  he  first 
counted  three  hundred  rings  of  annual 
growth,  and  observed  what  thickness 
the  tree  had  gained  in  that  period.  The 
average  rate  of  growth  of  younger  trees, 
of  the  same  species,  was  then  ascer- 
tained, and  the  calculation  made  ac- 
cording to  a  supposed  mean  rate  of  in- 
trease.      De  C5"r,/>1*  considers  it  not 

voL.  II. — 19 


my  people,  and  mine  elect  shall 
4 long  enjoy  the  work  of  their 
hands. 

23  They  shall  not  labour  in 
vain,  nor  bring  forth  for  trouble  : 
for  they  rare  the  seed  of  the  blessed 
of  the  Lord,  and  their  offspring 
with  them. 

4  make  them  continue  long,  or,  wear  out. 
r  ch.  61.  9.     Rom.  9.  7,  8. 

improbable  that  the  celebrated  Taxodi- 
urn,  of  Chapultepec,  in  Mexico,  which 
is  117  feet  in  circumference,  may  be 
still  more  aged.  In  Macartney's  Em- 
bassy to  China,  vol.  i.  p.  131,  an  ac- 
count is  given  of  a  tree  of  this  descrip- 
tion which  was  found  to  be  at  the  base 
no  less  than  fifty-six  feet  in  girth.  On 
the  longevity  of  trees,  see  Biblictheca 
Univ.  May,  1831,  quoted  in  Lyell's  Ge- 
ology, vol.  ii.  261.  The  idea  here  is, 
simply,  that  his  people  would  attain  to 
an  age  like  that  of  the  trees  of  the  forest ; 
that  is,  that  the  state  of  things  under 
the  Messiah  would  be  as  if  human  life 
were  greatly  prolonged.  See  Notes  on 
ver.  20.  IT  And  mine  elect  shall  long 
enjoy  the  work  of  their  hands.  Marg. 
make  them  continue  long,  or  wear  out. 
The  word  here  used,  sfea?,  from  «"^2, 
means  properly  to  fall,  to  fall  away,  to 
fail ;  to  wear  out,  to  wax  old.  Dent. 
viii.  4,  xxix.  4.  Isa.  1.  9,  li.  6  ;  hence  in 
Piel,  to  consume.  The  idea  here  is, 
that  they  would  live  to  consume ;  i.  e. 
to  enjoy  the  productions  of  their  own 
labour.  Their  property  should  not  be 
wrested  from  them  by  injurious  taxation, 
or  by  plunder ;  but  they  would  be  per- 
mitted long  to  possesss  it,  until  they 
should  wear  it  out,  or  until  it  should  be 
consumed.  Vulg.  "  the  works  of  theli 
hands — inveterabunt" — shall  be  of  long 
continuance,  or  shall  be  kept  a  long 
time.  The  LXX,  "  for  the  works  of 
their  labours — t&v  irovuv — shall  become 
old, or  of  long  continuance,  vd\aiu><jovciv" 
See  Notes  on  ch.  lxii.  8,  9 

23.  They  shall  not  labour  in  <,ztn. 
That  is,  either  because  their  land  shall 
be  unfruitful,  or  because  others  ehaL 
plunder  them.     %  Nor  bring  forth  fot 
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.  24  And  it  shall  come  to  pass, 
that  before   they   call,  I  will  an- 

s  Pa.  32.  5.    Dan.  9.  20,  21.  rch.l  1.6-9. 

trouble.  Lowth  renders  this,  "  neither 
Bhall  they  generate  a  short-lived  race." 
Noyes,  "  nor  bring  forth  children  for  an 
early   death."      The   LXX   render   it, 

ovdi  T£KVGTrair)(TOV(Tiv  eis  Kariipav — '  1101* 
shall  they  bring  forth  children  for  a  curse.' 
The  Chaldee,  "  nor  shall  they  nourish 
them  for  death."  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  refers  to  their  posterity, 
and  that  the  sense  is,  that  they  should 
not  be  the  parents  of  children  who  would 
be  subject  to  an  early  death  or  to  a 
curse.     The  word  here  rendered  •  bring 

forth,'  ^  *?.*?,,  is  a  word  that  uniformly 
means  to  bear,  to  bring  forth  as  a  mo- 
ther, or  to  beget  as  a  father.  And  the 
promise  here  is,  that  which  would  be  so 
grateful  to  parental  feelings,  that  their 
posterity  would  be  long-lived  and  re- 
spected.      The    word    here    rendered 

'trouble,'  •"•r^-?,  means  properly  terror, 
and  then  the  effect  of  terror,  or  that  which 
causes  terror — sudden  destruction.  It 
is  derived  from  ^nS  bdhal,  to  trouble, 
to  shake,  to  be  in  trepidation,  to  flee, 
and  then  to  punish  suddenly ;  and 
the  connexion  here  seems  to  require 
the  sense  that  their  children  should 
not  be  devoted  to  sudden  destruction. 
H  For  they  are  the  seed  of  the  blessed 
of  the  Lord.  See  Notes  on  ch.  lix.  21. 
24.  Before  they  call,  I  will  answer. 
That  is,  their  desires  shall  be  anticipated. 
God  will  see  their  wants,  and  lie  will 
impart  to  them  the  blessings  which  they 
need.  He  will  not  wait  to  be  applied 
to  for  the  blessing.  How  many  such 
blessings  do  all  his  people  receive  at  the 
hand  of  God !  How  ready  is  he  to  an- 
ticipate our  wants  !  How  watchful  is 
he  of  our  necessities  ;  and  how  rich  his 
tenevolence  in  providing  for  us !  Even 
the  most  faithful  and  prayerful  of  his 
people  receive  numerous  favours  and 
comforts  at  his  hand  for  which  they 
have  not  directly  asked  him.  The 
prayer  for  the  supply  of  our  daily  food, 
■  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread," 
God  had  anticipated,  and  had  prepared 
the  means  of  answering  it,  long  before, 


swer  ;    and  'while  they  arc  ye' 
speaking,  I  will  hear. 

25  The   'wolf  and    the    lams 

in  the  abundant  harvest.  Had  he  wait- 
ed until  the  prayer  was  offered,  it  could 
not  have  been  answered  witL.ut  a  mi- 
racle. Ever  watchful,  he  anticipates 
our  necessities,  and  in  his  providence 
and  grace  lays  the  foundation  for  grant- 
ing the  favour  long  before  we  ask  him. 
IT  And  while  they  are  yet  speaking,  1 
loill  hear.  So  it  was  with  Daniel.  Dan. 
ix.  20,  21.  Comp.  Ps.  xxxii.  5.  So  it 
was  with  the  early  disciples  when 
they  were  assembled  in  an  upper  room 
in  Jerusalem,  and  when  the  Spirit  of 
God  descended  with  great  power  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost.  Acts  ii.  1,  2. 
So  when  Paul  and  Silas,  in  the  prison  at 
Philippi,  "  prayed  and  sang  praises  to 
God,"  he  heard  them  and  came  for 
their  rescue.  Acts  xvi.  25,  26.  So  it 
has  often  been — and  especially  in  revi- 
vals of  religion.  When  his  people  have 
been  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of 
the  languishing  state  of  religion  ;  when 
they  have  gone  unitedly  before  God  and 
implored  a  blessing ;  God  has  heard 
their  prayers,  and  even  while  they  were 
speaking  has  begun  a  work  of  grace. 
Hundreds  of  such  instances  have  oc- 
curred— alike  demonstrating  the  faith- 
fulness of  God  to  his  promises,  and  fitted 
to  encourage  his  people  and  to  excite 
them  to  prayer.  It  is  one  of  the  pre- 
cious promises  pertaining  to  the  blessings 
of  the  reign  of  the  Messiah  that  the 
answer  of  prayer  shall  be  immediate — 
and  for  this  his  people  should  look,  and 
this  they  should  expect.  God  can  as 
easily  answer  prayer  at  once  as  to  de- 
lay it  ;  and  when  the  proper  state  of 
mind  exists,  he  is  as  ready  to  answer  it 
now  as  to  defer  it  to  a  future  time. 
What  encouragement  have  we  to  pray ! 
How  faithful,  how  fervent  should  we  be 
in  our  supplications !  How  full  of  guilt 
are  we  if  one  single  blessing  is  withhfld 
from  our  world  that  might  have  been 
imparted  if  we  had  prayed  as  we  ought; 
if  one  single  soul  shall  be  lost  who  might 
have  been  saved  if  we  had  nol  been  un- 
faithful in  prayer! 
25.   The  wolf  and  the  lamb  shall  feed 
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shall  feed  toge.iier,  and  the  lion 
shall  eat  straw  like  the  bullock  : 
and  dust  "shall  be  the  serpent's 

v  Gen.  3.  14. 

together.  See  Notes  on  ch.  xi.  IT  And 
the  lion  shall  eat  straw.  Shall  eat  hay 
or  provender  like  the  ox.  The  food  of 
the  lion  now  is  flesh.  Changes  shall 
take  place  as  great  as  if  his  nature  were 
changed,  and  he  should  graze  with  the 
herds  of  the  field.  See  a  full  illustration 
of  this  sentiment  from  the  classic  wri- 
ters in  the  Notes  on  ch.  xi.  6.  IF  Like 
the  bullock.  Or  the  ox — the  cattle  that 
herd  together — for  so  the  Hebrew  word, 

"1£2»  means.  The  word  may  be  ap- 
plied to  a  bullock,  an  ox,  or  a  cow. 
IT  And  dust  shall  be  the  serpent's  meat. 
There  is  evidently  here  an  allusion  to 
the  sentence  pronounced  on  the  serpent 
in  Gen.  iii.  14.  The  meaning  of  the 
declaration  here  is,  probably,  that  dust 
should  continue  to  be  the  food  of  the 
serpent.  The  sentence  on  him  should 
be  perpetual.  He  should  not  be  injuri- 
ous to  man — either  by  tempting  him 
again,  or  by  the  venom  of  his  fangs. 
The  state  of  security  would  be  as  great 
under  the  Messiah  as  ij  the  most  dead- 
ly and  poisonous  kinds  of  reptiles  should 
become   wholly  innoxious,  and  should 


meat.  They  shall  not  hurt  noi 
destroy  in  all  my  holy  mountain, 
saitli  the  Lord. 


not  attempt  to  prey  upon  men.  It  is  t< 
be  remembered  that  many  of  the  serpent 
kind  included  under  the  general  word 
used  here  (^*7$),  were  danger^"*  to 
men ;  and  indeed  a  large  portion  of 
them  are  deadly  in  their  bite.  But  in 
future  times,  there  will  be  a  state  of 
security  as  great  as  if  the  whole  ser- 
pent tribe  were  innocuous  and  should 
live  on  the  dust  alone.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  prophet  means  here 
to  describe  the  passions  and  evil  pro- 
pensities of  men,  which  have  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  ferocity  of  the  v*  olf, 
or  the  lion,  and  the  deadly  poison  of  the 
serpent,  and  to  say  that  those  passions 
would  be  subdued,  and  that  peace  and 
concord  would  prevail  on  the  earth. 
See  Notes  on  ch.  xi.  8.  IT  They  shall 
not  hurt  nor  destroy.  See  this  explained 
in  the  Notes  on  ch.  xi.  9.  All  this  is 
partially  realized  wherever  the  gospel 
prevails,  but  it  will  be  more  fully  re- 
alized when  that  gospel  shall  exert  its 
full  power  and  shall  be  spread  around 
the  world. 


CHAPTER  LXVI. 


ANALYSIS. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  this  chapter  is  a  continuation  of  the  subject  of  the  foregoing.  Loicth 
The  general  design  is  to  reprove  the  hypocritical  portion  of  the  nation,  and  to  comfort  the  pious  with 
the  assurance  of  the  favour  of  God,  the  accession  of  the  Gentile  world,  and  the  destruction  of  the  fbe« 
of  the  church.  The  Jews  valued  themselves  much  upon  the  pomp  of  their  temple  worship  and  the 
splendour  of  their  ritual :  they  supposed  that  that  was  to  be  perpetual ;  and  they  assumed  great  merit 
to  themselves  for  the  regular  services  of  their  religion.    Before  the  captivity  in  Eabvlon  they  were 

Crone  to  fall  into  idolatry:  afterwards  they  were  kept  from  it,  and  to  the  present  time  thev  have  noi 
eon  guilty  of  it— so  effectual  was  that  heavy  judgment  in  correcting  this  national  propensity.  But 
after  their  captivity  their  national  proneness  to  sin  assumed  another  form.  That  love  of  form  and 
strict  ceremony  ;  that  dependence  on  mere  rites  and  the  external  duties  of  religion  ;  that  heartless  and 
pompous  system  of  worship  commenced,  which  ultimately  terminated  in  Pharisaic  pride,  and  whici 
was  scarcely  less  an  object  of  abhorrence  to  God  than  gross  idolatry.  To  that  state  of  things  the 
prophet  probably  looked  forward  ;  and  his  object  in  this  chapter  was  to  reprove  that  reliance  on  the 
mere  forms  of  external  worship,  and  the  pfide  in  their  temple  and  its  service  which  he  saw  wo*li 
kvicceed  the  return  from  the  exile  in  Babylon. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  reference  here  is  to  the  state  of  things  which  would  follow  the  re- 
Uim  from  Babylon.  Lowth  supposes  that  it  refers  to  the  time  when  Herod  would  be  rebuild  in?  tha 
temple  in  the  most  masnificent  manner,  and  when,  notwithstanding  the  heavy  judgment  of'Go;J  waj 
**&ii2injf  over  their  heads,  the  nation  was  formal  in  its  worship,  and  proud  and  self-confident,  as  if  if 
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was  the  favo.tri'c  of  Gm*      /itringa  s.,  ;,oscs  that  it  refers  to  tne  time  of  th«    |troduction  cf  the  r.e\1 
economy,  or  the  bc^...mng  if  the  times  of  the  Messiah. 

That  it  refers  to  times  succeeding  the  captivity  at  Babylon,  and  is  designed  to  be  at  once  a  pro- 
phet;^ (1  scription  and  a  reproof  of  the  sins  which  would  prevail  a;ter  iheir  return,  is  apparent  troza 
the  v.  hoi  •  structure  o( " t h«;  chapter,  and  particularly  from  the  toll  iwing  considerations:  (l.)  There  it 
no  one  deseri;  tion,  as  in  the  former  chapters,  of  the  land  as  desolate,  or  the  city  of  Jerusalem  and 
the  t<  mplein  ruins.  See  cli.  Ixiv.  10,  II.  {'2.)  Theie  i<  no  charee  against  them  tor  being  idolatrous. 
as  there  had  been  in  the  previous  chapters.  See  especially  ch  l.w.  3, 4,  11.  'I  he  sin  that  is  specified 
here  s  of  a  wholly  different  kind,  cs.)  it  is  evidently  addressed  to  them  when  they  were  eithe  re- 
building the  temnlc,  or  when  they  greatly  prided  thems.  Ives  on  its  seivice.  See  ver.  t.  (4.)  It  is 
addressed  to  them  when  they  were  engaged  in  offering  sacrifice  with  great  formality,  and  with  great 
reliance  on  the  mere  external  services  of  religion  ;  when  sacrifice  had  degenerated  into  mere  lorm, 
and  when  the  spirit  with  which  it  was  done  was  as  abominable  in  the  sight  of  God  as  the  most  odi- 
ous of  all  crimes.  From  these  considerations,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  chapter  is  designed  lo  lefer 
to  a  state  of  things  that  would  succeed  the  return  from  the  exile  tit  Babylon,  and  be  a  general  de- 
scrip  ion  of  the  spirit  with  which  they  would  then  engage  in  the  worship  of  God.  They  would 
indeed  rebuil  i  the  temple  according  to  the  promise— but  they  would  manifest  a  spirit  in  regard  to  the 
temple  which  required  the  severe  reproof  of  JEHOVAH.  They  Would  attain  offer  sacrifice  in  the 
place  where  their  fathers  had  done  it:  but  though  they  would  be  effectually  cured  of  their  idolatrous 
tendencies,  yet  they  would  evince  a  spirit  that  was  as  hateful  to  God  as  the  worst  form  of  idolatry,  or 
the  most  heinous  crimes.  A  large  portion,  therefore,  of  the  nation  would  still  be  the  object  of  the 
living  abhorrence,  and  be  subjected  to  punishment;  but  the  truly  pious  would  be  preserved,  and 
ineir  number  wo  aid  be  increa-cd  by  the  accession  of  the  Gentile  world 

As  an  additional  consideration  to  show  the_  correctness  of  this  view  of  the  time  to  which  the  chap- 
ter refers,  we  may  remark,  that  a  large  part  of  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  are  employed  in  predicting 
the  certain  return  from  the  exile,  the  re  establishment  of  rel  gion  in  their  own  land,  and  the  resump- 
tion of  the  worship  of  God  there.     It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  the  spirit  of  inspiration  should 
glance  at  the  character  of  the  nation  subsequent  to  the  return,  and  that  the  prophet  should  give  in  the 
conclu-ion  of  his  book,  a  sum>i  ary  graphic  description  of  what  would  occur  in  future  times.    This 
I  take  to  be  the  design  of  the  closing  chapter  of  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah.     He  states  in  general  the 
character  of  the  Jewish  people  alter  the  return  from  the  exde  ;  condemns  the  sins  with  which  they 
would  then  be  chargeable  ;  comforts  ihe  portion  of  the  nation  that  would  be  disposed  in  sincerity  to 
jerve  God  ;  predicts  the  rapid  and  glorious  increase  of  the  church  ;  declares  that  the  enemies  of  God 
.-  j-i-.i  oe  cut  off:  affirms  that  all  the  world  would  yet  come  at  stated  seasons  to  worship  belore  God  ; 
ind  closes  the  whole  book  by-saying  that  the  people  of  God  would  go  forth  and  see  all  their  enemies 
V  ain.    This  general  view  may  be  more  distinctly  stien  by  the  following  analysis  of  the  chapter  : 
I.  JEHOVAH  says  that  heaven  was  hts  throne,  and  the  earth  his  footstool,  and  that  no  house 
which  they  could  build  tor  him  would  adequately  express  his  glory  ;  no  external  worship  would 
suitably  declare  his  majesty.     He  preferred  the  homage  of  an  humble  heart  to  the  most  mag- 
nificent external  worship ;  the  tribute  of  a  sincere  otlering  to  the  most  costly  outward  devotion, 
vs.  1,2. 
II.  He  declares  his  sense  of  the  evil  of  mere  external  worship,  and  threatens  punishment  to  the 
hypocrites  who  should  engage  in  this  manner  in  his  seivice,  vs.  3,  4.     In  these  verses  it  is  im- 
plied that  in  the  service  of  the  temple  after  the  return  from  the  exile  there  would  be  a  spirit 
evinced  in  th-ir  public  worship  that  would  be  as  hateful  to  God  as  would  be  murder  or  idolatry, 
or  as  would  be  the  cutting  off  a  dog's  neck  or  the  sacrifice  of  swine  ;  that  is,  that  the  spirit  of 
hypocrisy,  self- righteousness,  and  pride,  would  be  supremely  odious  in  his  sight.    They  were 
not  therefore  to  infer  that  because  they  would  be  restored  from  the  exile,  therefore  their  worship 
would  be  pure  and  acceptable  to  God.    The  fact  would  be  (ver.  3)  that  't  would  become  so 
utterly  abominable  in  hs  sight  that  he  would  cut  them  oft'  and  bring  all  their  i'cars  u.Lon  them  ; 
that  is,  he  would  severely  punish  them,  ver.  4. 

III.  Yet  even  then  there  would  be  a  portion  of  the  people  that  would  hear  the  word  of  the  Lord, 
and  to  whom  he  would  send  comfort  and  deliverance.  He,  therefore,  promises  to  his  true 
church  great  extension,  and  especially  the  accession  of  the  Gentiles,  va.  5—14. 

(a)  A  part  of  the  nation  would  cast  out  and  persecute  the  other,  under  pretence  of  promoting 

the  glory  of  God  and  doing  his  will,  ver.  5.     Yet  JEHOVAH  would  appear  for  the  joy  of  the 

persecuted  portion,  and  the  persecutors  would  be  confounded. 
(&)  A  sound  is  heard  as   of  great  agitation  in  the  city  ;  a  voice  indicating  great  and  important 

revolutions,  ver.  6.    This  voice  is  designed  to  produce  consolation  to  his  people  ;  dismay  to 

his  foes. 

(c)  A  promise  is  given  of  the  great  and  sudden  enlargement  of  Zion— an  increase  when  conver- 
sions would  be  as  sudden  as  if  a  child  were  bom  without  the  ordinary  delay  and  pain  of  par- 
turition :  as  great  as  if  a  nation  were  born  in  a  day,  vs.  7—9. 

(d)  All  that  love  Zion  are  called  on  to  rejoice  with  her,  for  the  Gentile  nations  would  come  like 
a  flowing  stream,  and  the  church  would  be  comforted,  as  when  a  mother  comforteth  her 
child,  vs.  10—14. 

IV.  God  would  punish  his  foes.     He  would  devote  idolaters  to  destruction,  vs.  15 — 17. 

V.  He  would  send  the  message  of  salvation  to  those  who  were  in  distant  parts  of  the  world,  vs  19 — 21. 

VI.  At  that  time,  the  worship  of  God  would  everywhere  be  regularly  and  publicly  celebrated. 
From  one  new  moon  to  another,  and  from  one  Sabbath  to  another,  all  flesh  would  tome  and 
worship  before  God,  ver.  23. 

ill.  The  friends  of  God  would  be  permitted  to  see  the  final  and  interminable  ruin  of  all  the  trans- 
gressors against  the  Most  High.  ver.  24.  Their  destruction  would  be  complete;  their  worm 
would  not  die,  and  their  fire  would  not  be  quenched,  and  the  whole  scene  of  the  work  of  redemp- 
tion would  be  wound  up  in  the  complete  and  eternal  salvation  of  all  the  true  people  of  God,  and 
in  the  complete  and  eternal  ruin  of  all  his  foes  With  this  solemn  truth— a  truth  relating  to  the 
final  retribution  of  mankind,  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  appropriately  close.  Where  more  properly 
could  be  the  winding  up  of  the  series  of  visions  in  this  wonderful  book,  than  in  a  view  of  tha 
complete  destruction  of  the  enemies  of  God ;  how  more  sublimely  than  by  representing  tfuj 
whole  redeemed  church  as  going  forth  together  to  look  upon  their  destruction,  as  victors  go  forth 
00  look  upon  a  mighty  army  of  foes  slain  and  unburied  on  the  battle-field  ? 
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1  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  The 
heaven  wis  my  throne,  and  the 
sarin  is  my  footstool  :  where  is 

to  2  Chron.  6.  18.    Matt.  5.  34.    Acta.  17.  24. 

1.  The  heaven  is  my  throne.  See 
Notes  ch.  lvii.  15.  Here  he  is  repre- 
sented as  having  his  seat  or  throne  there. 
He  speaks  as  a  king.  Heaven  is  the 
place  where  he  holds  his  court;  whence 
he  dispenses  his  commands ;  and  from 
whence  he  surveys  all  his  works.  Comp. 
2  Chron.  vi.  18.  Matt.  v.  34.  The  idea 
here  is,  that  as  God  dwelt  in  the  vast 
and  distant  heavens,  no  house  that  could 
be  built  on  earth  could  be  magnificent 
enough  to  be  his  abode.  IT  The  earth 
is  my  footstool.  A  footstool  is  that 
which  is  placed  under  the  feet  when  we 
Bit.  The  idea  here  is,  that  God  was  so 
glorious  that  even  the  earth  itself  could 
be  regarded  only  as  his  footstool.  It  is 
probable  that  the  Saviour  had  this  pas- 
Eage  in  his  eye  in  his  declaration  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  mount,  "  swear  not  at 
all :  neither  by  heaven  ;  for  it  is  God's 
throne :  nor  by  the  earth  ;  for  it  is  his 
footstool."  Matt.  v.  31,  35.  IT  Where 
is  the  house  that  ye  build  unto  me  ? 
What  house  can  you  build  that  will  be 
an  appropriate  dwelling  for  him  who 
fills  heaven  and  earth  1  The  same  idea, 
substantially,  was  expressed  by  Solomon 
when  he  dedicated  the  temple  :  "  But 
will  God  indeed  dwell  on  the  earth? 
Behold,  the  heaven,  and  heaven  of  hea- 
vens cannot  contain  thee  ;  how  much 
less  this  house  that  I  have  builded !" 
1  Kings  viii.  27.  Substantially  the 
same  thought  is  found  in  the  address  of 
Paul  at  Athens  :  "  God,  that  made  the 
world,  and  all  things  therein,  seeing 
that  he  is  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth, 
dwelleth  not  in  temples  made  with 
hands."  Acts  xvii.  24  tf  And  where 
is  the  place  of  ?ny  rjai  ?  It  has  already 
been  intimated  (-in  the  analysis)  that  this 
refers  probably  to  the  time  subsequent 
to  the  captivity.  Lowth  supposes  that 
it  refers  to  the  time  of  the  rebuilding  of 
the  temple  by  Herod.  So  also  Vitringa 
understands  it,  and  supposes  that  it  re- 
fers to  the  pride  and  self-confidence  of 
thoae  who  then  imagined  that  they  were 


the  house  that  ye  build  unto 
me  ?  and  where  is  ,he  place  ol 
my  rest  ? 


rearing  a  structure  that  was  worthy  of 
being  a  dwelling-place  of  Jehovah. 
Grotius  supposes  that  it  refers  to  the 
time  of  the  Maccabees,  and  that  it  was 
designed  to  give  consolation  to  the  pious 
of  those  times  when  they  were  about  to 
witness  the  profanation  of  the  temple 
by  Antiochus,  and  iie  cessation  cf  the 
sacrifices  for  three  years  and  a  half. 
"  God  therefore  shows,"  says  he,  "  that 
there  was  no  reason  why  they  should 
be  offended  in  this  thing.  The  most 
acceptable  temple  to  him  was  a  pious 
mind  ;  and  from  that  the  value  of  all  sa- 
crifices was  to  be  estimated."  Abarbanel 
supposes  that  it  refers  to  the  times  of  re- 
demption. His  words  are  these :  "I  great- 
ly wonder  at  the  words  of  the  learned  in- 
terpreting this  prophecy,  when  they  say 
that  the  prophet  in  this  accuses  the  men 
of  his  own  time  on  account  of  sacrifices 
offered  with  impure  hands  ;  for  lo !  all 
these  prophecies  which  the  prophet  ut- 
ters in  the  end  of  his  book  have  respect 
to  future  redemption."  See  Vitringa. 
That  it  refers  to  some  future  time  when 
the  temple  should  be  rebuilt  seems  to 
me  to  be  evident.  But  what  precise, 
period  it  refers  to — whether  to  times  noj 
far  succeeding  the  captivity,  or  to  the 
times  of  the  Maccabees,  or  to  the  time 
of  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  by  Herod, 
it  is  difficult  to  find  any  data  by  which 
we  can  determine.  From  the  whole 
strain  of  the  prophecy,  and  particularly 
from  vs.  3,  4,  5,  it  seems  probable  that 
it  refers  to  the  time  when  the  temple 
which  Herod  had  reared  was  finishing ; 
when  the  nation  was  full  of  pride,  self- 
righteousness  and  hypocrisy  ;  and  when 
all  sacrifices  were  about  to  be  supersed- 
ed by  the  one  great  sacrifice  which  the 
Messiah  was  to  make  for  the  sins  of  the 
world.  At  that  time,  God  says  that  the 
spirit  which  would  be  evinced  by  the 
nation  would  be  abominable  in  hit 
sight ;  and  to  offer  sacrifice  then,  and 
with  the  spirit  which  they  would  mani- 
fest, would  be  as  offensive  as  murder  o» 
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2  For  all  those  things  hath 
mine  hand  made,  and  all  those 
things  have  been,  saith  the  Lord  : 
but  to  this  man  will  I  look,  even 
to  him  that  is  poor  'and  of  a  con- 
trite ^spirit,  and  trembleth  aat  my 
word. 

3  He  that  killeth  an  ox  is  as  if 

X  Matt.  5.  3.  y  ch.  57.  15. 

a  Ezra  9.  4.    10.  3. 

the  sacrifice  of  a  dog.     See  Notes  on 
ver.  3. 

2.  For  all  those  things  hath  mine 
hand  made.  That  is,  the  heaven  and 
the  earth,  and  all  that  is  in  them.  The 
sense  is, '  I  have  founded  for  myself  a 
far  more  magnificent  and  appropriate 
temple  than  you  can  make  ;  I  have 
formed  the  heavens  as  my  dwelling- 
place,  and  I  need  not  a  dwelling  reared 
by  the  hand  of  man  '  IT  And  all  those 
things  have  been.  That  is,  have  been 
made  by  me,  or  for  me.  The  LXX 
render  it,  "all  those  things  are  mine." 
Jerome  renders  it,  "  all  those  things 
were  made  ;"  implying  that  God  claim- 
ed to  be  the  Creator  of  them  all,  and 
that,  therefore,  they  all  belonged  to  him. 
^1  But  to  this  man  will  I  look.  That  is, 
*  I  prefer  a  humble  heart  and  a  contrite 
spirit  to  the  most  magnificent  earthly 
temple.'  See  Notes  ch.  lvii.  15.  IT  That 
is  poor.    Or  rather  humble.    The  word 

rendered  poor  C*.%)>  denotes  not  one 
wko  has  no  property,  but  one  who  is 
down-trodden,  crushed,  afflicted,  op- 
pressed ;  often,  as  herj,  with  the  acces- 
sory idea  of  pious  feeling.  Ex.  xxiv. 
12.  Ps.  x.  2,  9.  The  LXX  render  it, 
~aTT£u>6i>,  humble ;  not,  tttw^qv,  poor. 
The  idea  is,  not  that  God  looks  with 
favour  on  a  poor  man  merely  because 
le  is  poor — which  is  not  true,  for  his 
favours  are  not  bestowed  in  view  of  ex- 
ternal conditions  in  life — but  that  he 
regards  with  favour  the  man  that  is 
humble  and  subdued  in  spirit,  f  And 
of  a  contrite  spirit.  A  spirit  that  is 
broken,  crushed,  or  deeply  affected  by 
gin.  It  stands  opposed  to  a  spirit  that 
is  proud,  haughty,  self-confident,  and 
lelf-righteous.      IT  And  that  trembleth 


he  slew  a  man ;  he  that  sarjifi. 
ceth  a  6lamb,  as  if  he  cut  off  a 
dog's  neck  ;  he  that  offereth  an 
oblation,  as  if  he  offered  swine's 
blood  ;  he  that  7burneth  incense, 
as  if  he  blessed  an  idol.  Yea, 
they  have  chosen  their  own  ways, 
and  their  soul  delighteth  in  their 
abominations. 

6  or,  kid.         7  maketh  a  memorial  of,  Lev.  2.  2 

at  my  word.  That  fears  me,  or  tha 
reveres  my  commands. 

3.  He  that  killeth  an  ox  is  as  if  he 
slexo  a  man.  Lowth  and  Noyes  render 
this,  "  he  that  slayeth  an  ox,  killeth  a 
man."  This  is  a  literal  translation  of 
the  Hebrew.  Jerome  renders  it,  "  ne 
who  sacrifices  an  ox  is  as  if — quasi — 
he  slew  a  man."  The  LXX,  in  a  very 
free  translation — such  as  is  common  in 
their  version  of  Isaiah — -render  it,  "  the 
wicked  man  who  sacrifices  a  calf,  is  aa 
he  who  kills  a  dog  ;  and  he  who  offers 
to  me  fine  flour,  it  is  as  the  blood  of 
swine."  Lowth  supposes  the  sense  to 
be,  that  the  most  flagitious  crimes  were 
united  with  hypocrisy,  and  that  they 
who  were  guilty  of  the  most  extreme 
acts  of  wickedness  at  the  same  time 
affected  great  strictness  in  the  perform- 
ance of  all  the  external  duties  of  religion. 
An  instance  of  this,  he  says,  is  referred 
to  by  Ezekiel,  where  he  says,  "  when 
they  had  slain  their  children  to  their 
idols,  then  they  came  the  same  day  into 
my  sanctuary  to  profane  iU"  Ch.  xxiii. 
39.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  such 
offences  were  often  committed  by  those 
who  were  very  strict  and  zealous  in  their 
religious  services.  Comp.  ch.  i.  11-14, 
with  vs.  21-23.  But  the  generality  of 
interpreters  have  supposed  that  a  differ- 
ent sense  was  to  be  affixed  to  this  pas- 
sage. According  to  their  views,  the 
particles  as  if  are  to  be  supplied  ;  and 
the  sense  is,  not  that  the  mere  killing 
of  an  ox  is  as  sinful  in  the  sight  of  God 
as  deliberate  murder,  but  that  he  who 
did  it  in  the  circumstances,  and  with 
the  spirit  referred  to,  evinced  a  spirit  aa 
odious  in  his  sight  as  though  he  had 
slain  a  man.     So  the  LXX,  Vulgate, 
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CLaJuee,  Symmachus,  and  Theodotion, 
Jux.  et.  Tre.,Grotius,  and  Rosenmtiller, 
understand  it.  There  is  probably  an 
allusion  to  the  fact  that  human  victims 
were  offered  by  the  heathen ;  and  the 
eense  is,  that  the  sacrifices  here  referred 
to  were  no  more  acceptable  in  the  sight 
uf  God  than  they  were.  The  prophet 
nere  refers,  probably,  (1)  to  the  spirit 
with  which  this  was  done.  Their  sa- 
crifices were  offered  with  a  temper  of 
mind  as  offensive  to  God  as  if  a  man 
had  been  slain,  and  they  had  been 
guilty  of  murder.  They  were  proud, 
vain,  and  hypocritical.  They  had  for- 
gotten the  true  nature  and  design  of 
sacrifice,  and  euch  worship  could  not 
but  be  an  abhorrence  in  the  sight  of 
God.  (2.)  It  may  also  be  implied  here 
that  the  period  was  coming  when  all 
sacrifices  would  be  unacceptable  to  God. 
When  the  Messiah  should  have  come  ; 
when  he  should  have  made  by  one  of- 
fering a  sufficient  atonement  for  the 
sins  of  the  whole  world  ;  then  all  bloody 
sacrifices  would  be  needless,  and  would 
be  offensive  in  the  sight  of  God.  The 
sacrifice  of  an  ox  would  be  no  more  ac- 
ceptable than  the  sacrifice  of  a  man ; 
and  all  offerings  with  a  view  to  propi- 
tiate the  divine  favour,  or  that  implied 
that  there  was  a  deficiency  in  the  merit 
of  the  one  great  atoning  sacrifice,  would 
be  odious  to  God.  IT  He  that  sacrificcth 
a  lamb.  Marg.  "  or  kid."  The  Hebrew 
word,  jibf  may  refer  to  one  of  a  flock, 

either  of  sheep  or  goats.  Gen.  xxii. 
7,  8,  xxx.  32.  Where  the  species  is  to 
be  distinguished,  it  is  usually  specified 
as,  e.  g.  Deut.  xiv.  4,  iTlOl  fi^sfoa  TVQ 
E^*?,  one  of  the  sheep  and  one  of  the 
goats.  Both  were  used  in  sacrifice. 
*fT  As  if  he  cut  off  a  dog's  neck.  That 
is,  as  if  he  had  cut  off  a  dog's  neck  for 
sacrifice.  To  offer  a  dog  in  sacrifice 
would  have  been  abominable  in  the 
vitw  of  a  Jew.  Even  the  price  for 
which  he  was  sold  was  not  permitted 
to  be  brought  into  the  house  of  God  for 
B  vow.  Deut.  xxiii.  18.  Comp.  1  Sam. 
xvii.  43,  xxiv.  14.  The  dog  was  held 
in  veneration  by  many  of  the  heathen, 
and  was  even  offered  in  sacrifice  ;  and 
^  was  Joubtless  partly  in  view  of  this 


fact,  and  especially  of  tie  fact  tiat  suc'i 
veneration  was  shown  for  it  in  Egypt, 
that  it  was  an  object  of  such  detestation 
among  the  Jews.     Thus  Juvenal,  Sat. 
xh .  says : 
Oppula  tota  canem  vencrantur,  nemo  Dianam. 
'  Every  city  worships  the   dog  ;    none 
worship  Diana.'     Diodorus  (B.  i.)  says, 
"  Certain  animals  the  Egyptians  greatly 
venerate,  acQovTai,  not  only  when  alive 
but  when  they  are  dead,  as  cats,  ich 
neumons,  mice,  and  dogs."     Herodotus 
says  also  of  the  Egyptians,  "  In  some 
cities,  when  a  cat  dies  all  the  inhabi- 
tants cut  off  their  eyebrows  ;    when  a 
dog  dies,  they  shave  the  whole  body  and 
the  head."     In  Samothracia  there  was 
a  cave  in  which  dogs  were  sacrificed  to 
Hecate.        Plutarch   says   that    all   the 
Greeks  sacrificed    the    dog.     The    fact 
that  dogs  were  offered  in  sacrifice    by 
the   heathen   is   abundantly   proved  by 
Bochart,  Hieroz,  P.  I.  Lib.  ii.  cap.   fri. 
pp.   691,  692.      No    kind    of  sacrifice 
could  have  been  regarded  with  higher 
detestation  by  a  pious  Jew.     But  God 
here   says,  that   the   spirit  with  which 
they  sacrificed  a  goat  or  a  lamb  was  as 
hateful  in  his  sight  as  would  be  the  sa- 
crifice of  a  dog  ;  or  that  the  time  would 
come  when,  the  great  sacrifice   for  sin 
having  been  made,  and  the  necessity  for 
all  other  sacrifice  having  ceased,  the  of- 
fering of  a  lamb  or  a  goat  for  the  expia- 
tion of  sin  would  be  as  offensive  to  him 
as  would  be  the  sacrifice  of  a  dog.    IF  He 
that  offereth  an  oblation.     On  the  word 
here  rendered  oblation  (nHSTs)  sec  Notes 
on  ch.  i.  13.     IT  As  if  he  offered  swine's 
blood.     The  sacrifice  of  a  hog  was  an 
abomination  in    the    sight  of  the   He- 
brews.     See  Notes  ch.  lxv.  4.      Yet 
here  it  is  said  that  the  offering  of  the 
mlnhhd,  in   the    spirit    in   which    they 
would  do  it,  was  as  offensive  to  God  as 
would  be  the  pouring  out  of  the  blood 
of  the  swine  on   the   altar.       Nothing 
could    more    emphatically    express    the 
detestation  of  God   for  the   spirit  with 
which  they  would  make  their  offerings, 
or  the  fact  that  the  time  would  come 
when  all  such  modes  of  worship  would 
be    offensive  in  his  sight.     IF  He   thai 
burneih  inccme.    See  the  word  hicensi 
explained  in   the  Notes  on  ch.  i.  13. 
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4  I  also  will  choose  their  9de- 
lusions,  dand  will  bring  their  fears 
upon  them  ;  because  'when  I  call- 
ed, none  did  answer ;  when  I 
spake,  they  did  not  hear:  but 
they  did  evil  before  mine  eyes, 
and  chose  that  in  which  I  delight- 
ed not. 

9  or,  devices.  d  2  The9.  2.  11. 

The  margin  here  is,  "  maketh  a  memo- 
rial of."  Such  is  the  usual  meaning  of 
the  word  here  used  ("Dt)»  meaning  to 
remember,  and  in  Hiph.  to  cause  to  re- 
member, or  to  make  a  memorial.  Such 
is  its  meaning  here.  Incense  was  burned 
as  a  memorial  or  a  remembrance-offer- 
ing ;  that  is,  to  keep  up  the  remem- 
brance of  God  on  the  earth  by  public 
worship.  See  Notes  on  ch.  lxii.  6. 
If  As  if  he  blessed  an  idol.  The  spirit 
with  which  incense  would  be  offered 
would  be  as  offensive  as  idolatry.  The 
sentiment  in  all  this  is,  that  the  most  re- 
gular and  formal  acts  of  worship  where 
the  heart  is  wanting,  may  be  as  offen- 
sive to  God  as  the  worst  forms  of  crime, 
or  the  most  gross  and  debasing  idolatry. 
Such  a  spirit  often  characterized  the 
Jewish  people,  and  eminently  prevailed 
at  the  time  when  the  temple  of  Herod 
was  nearly  completed,  and  when  the 
Saviour  was  about  to  appear. 

4.  J  also  will  choose  their  delusions. 
Marg.  devices.  The  Hebrew  word 
here  rendered  delusions  and  devices 
(D^prp))  properly  denotes  petulance, 
sauciness  ;  and  then  vexation,  adverse 
destiny,  from  ^SS  dial,  to  do ;  to  ac- 
complish ;  to  do  evil ;  to  maltreat.  It 
is  not  used  in  the  sense  of  delusions,  or 
devices  ;  and  evidently  here  means  the 
6ame  as  calamity,  or  punishment.  Comp. 
the  Heb.  in  Lam.  i.  22.  Lowth  and 
Noyes  render  it  "  calamities ;"  though 
Jerome  and  the  LXX  understand  it  in 
the  sense  of  illusions  or  delusions ;  the 
former  rendering  it  illusiones,  and  the 
latter  t^n-aty/iara,  delusions.  The  pa- 
rallelism requires  us  to  understand  it  of 
calamity,  or  something  answering  to 
"  fear,"  or  that  which  was  dreaded  ; 
ind  the  sense  undoubtedly  is,  that  God 


5  Hear  the  word  of  the  Lord, 
ye  that  tremble  Aat  his  word ; 
Your  brethren  that  hated  you, 
that  cast  you  out  for  my  name's 
sake,  said,  Let  the  Lord  be  glo- 
rified :  but  he  shall  appear  to 
your  joy,  and  they  shall  b9 
ashamed. 


e  ch  65.  12.     Jer.  7.  13,  14. 


h  ver.  2. 


would  choose  out  for  them  the  kind  of 
punishment  which  would  be  expressive 
of  his  sense  of  the  evil  of  their  conduct. 
IT  And  will  bring  their  fears  upon 
them.  That  is,  the  punishment  which 
they  have  so  much  dreaded,  or  which 
they  had  so  much  reason  to  apprehend. 
IT  Because  when  1  called.  See  Notea 
ch.  lxv.  12.  IF  But  they  did  evil  before 
mine  eyes.     See  Notes  ch,  lxv.  3. 

5.  Hear  the  word  of  the  Lord.  Thia 
is  an  address  to  the  pious  and  persecut- 
ed portion  of  the  nation.  It  is  designed 
for  their  consolation,  and  contains  the 
assurance  that  Jehovah  would  appear 
in  their  behalf>  and  that  they  should  be 
under  his  protecting  care  though  they 
were  cast  out  by  their  brethren.  To 
whom  this  refers  has  been  a  question 
with  expositors,  and  it  is  perhaps  not 
possible  to  determine  with  certainty. 
Rosenmuller  supposes  that  it  refers  to 
the  pious  whom  the  "  Jews  and  Benja- 
minites  repelled  from  the  worship  of  the 
temple."  Grotius  supposes  that  it  refera 
to  those  u  who  favoured  Onias  ;"  that  is, 
in  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 
Vitringa  supposes  that  the  address  i3  to 
the  apostles/lisciples,  and  followers  of  the 
Lord  Jesus ;  and  that  it  refers  to  the  per- 
secution which  would  be  excited  against 
them  by  the  Jewish  people.  This  seema 
to  me  to  be  the  most  probable  opinion  • 
(1.)  Because  the  whole  structure  of  the 
chapter  (see  the  Analysis)  seems  to  re- 
fer to  the  period  when  the  Messiah 
should  appear.  (2.)  Because  the  state  of 
things  described  in  this  verse  exactly  ac- 
cords with  what  occurred  on  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity.  They  who 
embraced  the  Messiah  were  excommu- 
nicated and  persecuted  ;  and  they  wha 
did  it  believed,  or  professed  to  believe, 
that  they  were  doing  it  for  the  glory  of 
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6  A  voice  of  ii>ise  from  the 
city,  a  voice  from  the   temple,  a 

God.  (3.)  The  promise  that  Jehovah 
would  appear  for  .heir  joy,  and  for  the 
confusion  of  their  foes,  is  one  that  had 
a  clear  fulfilment  in  his  interposition  in 
behalf  of  the  persecuted  church.  IT  Your 
brethren  that  hated  you.  No  hatred 
of  others  was  ever  more  bitter  than  was 
>hat  evinced  by  the  Jews  for  those  of 
their  nation  who  embraced  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  as  the  Messiah.  If  this  re- 
fers to  his  time,  then  the  language  is 
plain.  But  to  whatever  time  it  refers, 
it  describes  a  state  of  things  where  the 
pious  part  of  the  nation  was  persecuted 
and  opposed  by  those  who  were  their 
kinsmen  according  to  the  flesh.  IT  That 
cast  you  out.  The  word  here  used  is 
one  that  is  commonly  employed  to  de- 
note excommunication  or  exclusion  from 
the  privileges  connected  with  the  pub- 
lic worship  of  God.  It  is  language 
which  will  accurately  describe  the  treat- 
ment which  ti:3  apostles  and  the  early 
disciples  of  the  Redeemer  received  at 
the  hand  of  the  Jewish  people.  See 
John  xvi.  2,  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles generally.  IT  For  my  name's  sake. 
This  language  closely  resembles  that 
which  the  Saviour  used  respecting  his 
own  disciples  and  the  persecutions  to 
which  they  would  be  exposed  :  "  But 
all  these  things  will  they  do  unto  you 
for  my  name's  sake,  because  they  know 
not  him  that  sent  me."  John  xv.  21. 
Comp.  Matt.  x.  22,  xxiv.  9.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  this  refers  to  that  period,  and 
to  those  scenes.  IT  Said,  Let  the  Lord 
be  glorified.  That  is,  they  profess  to 
do  it  to  honour  God  ;  or  because  they 
suppose  that  he  requires  it.  Or  it  means, 
that  even  while  they  were  engaged  in 
this  cruel  persecution,  and  these  acts  of 
excommunicating  their  brethren,  they 
professed  to  be  serving  God,  and  mani- 
fested great  zeal  in  nis  cause.  This  has 
commonly  been  the  case  with  persecu- 
tors. The  most  malignant  and  cruel 
persecutions  of  the  friends  of  God  have 
been  originated  under  the  pretext  of 
great  zeal  in  his  service,  and  with  a 
f-iojensed  de3ire  to  honour  his  name. 
vox.  H. — 19* 


voice  of  the  Lord  that  rendered 
recompense  to  his  enemies. 

So  it  was  with  the  Jews  when  th«r 
crucified  the  Lord  Jesns.  So  it  is  ex- 
pressly said  it  would  be  when  hi3  diuci- 
pies  would  be  excommunicated  ana  put 
to  death.  John  xvi.  2.  So  it  was  in 
fact  in  the  persecutions  excited  by  *b.8 
Jews  against  the  apostles  and  early 
Christians.  See  Acts  vi.  13,  14,  x;ii. 
28-31.  So  it  was  in  all  the  persecutions 
of  the  Waldenses  by  the  Papists  ;  i:i  all 
the  horrors  of  the  Inquisition  ;  in  all 
the  crimes  of  the  Duke  of  Alva.  So  it 
was  in  the  bloody  reign  of  Mary  ;  and 
so  it  has  ever  been  in  all  ages  and  in  all 
countries  where  Christians  have  been 
persecuted.  The  people  of  God  Ldve 
suffered  most  from  those  who  have  been 
conscientious  persecutors  ;  and  the  most 
malignant  foes  of  the  church  have  been 
found  in  the  church,  persecuting  true 
Christians  under  great  pretence  of  zeal 
for  the  purity  of  religion.  It  is  no  evi- 
dence of  piety  that  a  man  is  full  of 
conscientious  zeal  against  those  whom 
he  chooses  to  regard  as  heretics.  And 
it  should  always  be  regarded  as  proof 
of  a  bad  heart,  and  a  bad  cause,  when 
a  man  endeavours  to  inflict  pain  and 
disgrace  on  others,  on  account  of  their 
religious  opinions,  under  pretence  oi 
great  regard  for  the  honour  of  God. 
ir  But  he  shall  appear  to  your  joy. 
The  sense  is,  that  God  would  manifest 
himself  to  his  people  as  their  vindicator, 
and  would  ultimately  rescue  them  from 
their  persecuting  foes.  If  this  is  applied 
to  Christians,  it  means  that  the  cause 
in  which  they  were  engaged  would 
triumph.  This  has  been  the  case  in  all 
persecutions.  The  effect  has  always 
been  the  permanent  triumph  and  estab- 
lishment of  the  cause  that  was  perse- 
cuted. IT  And  they  shall  be  ashamed. 
How  true  this  has  been  of  the  Jew! 
that  persecuted  the  early  Christians! 
How  entirely  were  they  confounded  and 
overwhelmed  !  God  established  perma- 
nently the  persecuted  ;  he  scattered  th« 
persecutors  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  ! 

6.  A  voice  of  noise  from   the  city. 
That  is,  from   the   city  cf  Je/uaalem 
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7  Before   she    travailed,    she 
Drought   forth  ;  before    her  pain 

The  prophet  sees  in  vision  a  tumult  in 
the  city.  He  hears  a  voice  that  issues 
irom  the  temple.  His  manner  and  lan- 
guage are  rapid  and  hurried — such  as  a 
man  would  evince  who  should  suddenly 
see  a  vast  tumultuous  assemblage,  and 
hear  a  confused  sound  of  many  voices. 
There  is  also  a  remarkable  abruptness 
in  the  whole  description  here.  The 
preceding  verse  was  calm  and  solemn. 
It  was  full  of  affectionate  assurance  of 
the  divine  favour  to  those  whom  the 
prophet  saw  to  be  persecuted.  Here  the 
scene  suddenly  changes.  The  vision 
passes  to  the  agitating  events  which 
were  occurring  in  the  city  and  the 
temple,  and  to  the  great  and  sudden 
change  which  would  be  produced  in  the 
condition  of  the  church  of  God.  But 
to  whom  or  what  this  refers  has  been  a 
subject  of  considerable  difference  of 
opinion.  Grotius  understands  it  of  the 
sound  of  triumph  of  Judas  Maccabeus 
and  of  his  soldiers,  rejoicing  that  the 
city  was  forsaken  by  Antiochus,  and  by 
the  party  of  the  Jews  who  adhered  to 
him.  Rosenmuller  understands  it  of 
the  voice  of  God,  who  is  seen  by  the 
prophet  taking  vengeance  on  his  foes. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  prophet, 
in  vision,  sees  Jehovah  taking  recom- 
pense on  his  enemies — for  that  is  ex- 
pressly specified.  Still  it  is  not  easy  to 
determine  the  exact  time  referred  to,  or 
the  exact  scene  which  passes  before  the 
mind  of  the  prophet.  To  me  it  seems 
probable  that  it  is  a  scene  that  immedi- 
ately preceded  the  rapid  extension  of  the 
gospel,  and  the  great  and  sudden  in- 
crease of  the  church  by  the  accession 
of  the  heathen  world  (see  the  following 
verses)  ;  and  I  would  suggest,  whether 
it  is  not  a  vision  of  the  deeply  affecting 
and  agitating  scenes  when  the  temple 
and  city  were  about  to  be  destroyed  by 
the  Romans ;  when  the  voice  of  Jeho- 
vah would  be  heard  in  the  city  and  at 
the  temple  declaring  the  punishment 
which  he  would  bring  on  thope  who  had 
sast  out  and  rejected  the  followers  of  the 
Messiah  (ver.  5)  ;  and  when,  as  a  result 
of  this,  the  news  of  salvation  was  to  be 


came,  she  was  delivered  of  a  man 
child. 


rapidly  spread  throughout  the  heathen 
world.  This  is  the  opinion  also  of  Vi« 
tringa.  The  phrase  rendered  here  "  a 
voice  of  noise"  (yisfcia  ^ip),  nieaiw 
properly  the  voice  of  a  tumultuous  as- 
semblage ;  the  voice  of  a  multitude- 
The  word  noise — "n^ll} — is  applied  to  a 

noise  or  roaring  as  of  waters,  Ps.  lxv. 
8  ;  or  of  a  crowd  or  multitude  of  men, 
Isa.  v.  14,  xiii.  4,  xxiv.  8  ;  and  of  war, 
Amos  ii.  2,  Hos.  x.  14.  Here  it  seems 
probable  that  it  refers  to  the  confused 
clamour  of  war,  the  battle-cry  raised  by 
soldiers  attacking  an  army  or  a  city 
and  the  scene  described  is  probably  tha 
when  the  Roman  soldiers  burst  into  the 
city,  scaled  the  walls,  and  poured  deso- 
lation through  the  capital.  IT  A  voice 
from  the  temple.  That  is,  either  the 
tumultuous  sound  of  war  already  having 
reached  the  temple  ;  or  the  voice  of 
Jehovah  speaking  from  the  temple,  and 
commanding  destruction  on  his  foes. 
Vitringa  supposes  that  it  may  mean  the 
voice  of  Jehovah  breaking  forth  from 
the  temple,  and  commanding  his  foes 
to  be  slain.  But  to  whichever  it  refers, 
it  doubtless  means  that  the  sound  of  the 
tumult  was  not  only  around  the  city  but 
in  it ;  not  merely  in  the  distant  parts, 
but  in  the  very  midst,  and  even  at  the 
temple.  IT  A  voice  of  the  Lord  that 
rendereth  recompense.  Here  we  may 
observe,  (1.)  That  it  is  recompense 
taken  on  those  who  had  cast  out  their 
brethren,  ver.  5.  (2.)  It  is  vengeance 
taki  n  within  the  city,  and  on  the  inter- 
nal>  not  the  external  enemies.  (3.)  It 
is  vengeance  taken  in  the  midst  of  this 
tumult.  All  this  is  a  striking  descrip- 
tion of  the  scene  when  the  city  and 
temple  were  taken  by  the  Roman  ar- 
mies. It  was  the  vengeance  taken  on 
those  who  had  cast  out  their  brethren ; 
it  was  the  vengeance  which  was  to  pre- 
cede the  glorious  triumph  of  truth  and 
of  the  cause  of  the  true  religion. 

7.  Before  she  travailed  she  brought 
forth.  That  is,  Zion.  The  idea  here 
is,  that  there  would  be  a  great  and  sud- 
den increase  of  her  numbers.     Zion  ifl 
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8  Who  hath  hoard  such  a 
thing  ?  who  hath  seen  such 
things  ?  Shall  the  earth  be  made 
to   bring   forth  in   one    day  ?  or 

nere  represented  as  it  often  is,  as  a  fe- 
male (see  eh.  i.  8),  and  as  the  mother 
of  spiritual  children.  Comp.  ch.  liv.  1, 
xlix.  20,  21.  The  particular  idea  here 
is,  that  the  increase  would  be  sudden — 
as  if  a  child  were  born  without  the 
usual  delay  and  pain  of  parturition.  If 
the  interpretation  given  of  the  6th  verse 
be  correct,  then  this  refers  probably  to 
the  sudden  increase  of  the  church  when 
the  Messiah  came,  and  to  the  great  re- 
vivals of  religion  which  attended  the 
first  preaching  of  the  gospel.  Three 
thousand  were  converted  on  a  single  day 
(Acts  ii.),  and  the  gospel  was  speedily 
propagated  almost  all  over  the  known 
world.  Vitringa  supposes  that  it  refers 
to  the  sudden  conversion  of  the  Gentiles, 
and  their  accession  to  the  church. 
IT  She  was  delivered  of  a  man  child. 
Jerome  understands  this  of  the  Messiah, 
who  was  descended  from  the  Jewish 
church.  Grotius  supposes  that  the 
whole  verse  refers  to  Judas  Maccabeus, 
and  to  the  liberation  of  Judea  under 
him  before  any  one  could  have  hoped 
for  it !  Calvin  supposes  that  the  word 
male  here,  or  man,  child,  denotes  the 
manly  and  generous  nature  of  those  who 
should  be  converted  to  the  church  ;  that 
they  would  be  vigorous  and   active,  not 

effeminate    and    delicate generosam 

prolem,  non  mollem  aut  effeminatam. 
Comw.  in  loc.  Vitringa  refers  it  to  the 
character  and  rank  of  those  who  should 
be  converted,  and  applies  it  particularly 
to  Constantine,  and  to  the  illustrious 
philosophers,  orators,  and  senators,  who 
were  early  brought  under  the  influence 
of  the  gospel.  The  Hebrew  word  proba- 
bly denotes  a  male,  or  a  man-child,  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  applied  here  to 
denote  the  character  of  the  early  con- 
verts to  the  Christian  faith.  They 
would  not  be  feeble  and  effeminate  ;  but 
vigorous,  active,  energetic.  It  may  per- 
haps also  be  suggested  that  among  the 
Orientals  the  birth  of  a  son  was  deemed 
of  rtuch   more   importance     and   was 


shall  a  nation  be  born  at  once  ? 
for  cas  soon  as  Zion  travail  id,  sh* 
brought  forth  her  children. 

C  Acts  2.  44,  47. 

regarded  as  much  more  a  subject  of  con- 
gratulation, than  the  birth  of  a  female. 
If  an  allusion  be  had  to  that  fact,  then 
the  idea  is,  that  the  increase  of  the 
church  would  be  such  as  would  be  alto- 
gether a  subject  of  exultation  and  joy. 
8.  Who  hath  heard  such  a  thing  ? 
Of  a  birth  so  sudden.  Usually  in  child- 
birth  there  are  the  pains  of  protracted 
parturition.  The  earth  brings  forth  Ui 
productions  gradually  and  slowly.  Na- 
tions rise  by  degrees,  and  are  long  in 
coming  to  maturity.  But  here  is  such 
an  event  as  if  the  earth  should  in  a  day 
be  covered  with  a  luxurious  vegetation, 
or  as  if  a  nation  should  spring  at  once 
into  being.  The  increase  in  the  church 
would  be  as  great  and  wonderful  as  if 
these  changes  were  to  occur  in  a  mo- 
ment. IT  Shall  the  earth  be  made  to 
bring  forth  in  one  day  ?  That  is,  to 
produce  its  grass,  and  flowers,  and  fruit, 
and  trees.  The  idea  is,  that  it  usually 
requires  much  longer  time  for  it  to  ma- 
ture its  productions.  The  germ  doea 
not  start  forth  at  once  ;  the  flower,  tha 
fruit,  the  yellow  harvest,  and  the  lofty 
tree  are  not  produced  in  a  moment. 
Months  and  years  are  required  before 
the  earth  would  be  covered  with  its  luxu- 
riant and  beautiful  productions.  But 
here  would  be  an  event  as  remarkable 
as  if  the  earth  should  bring  forth  its 
productions  in  a  single  day.  IT  Or  shall 
a  nation  be  born  at  once  ?  Such  an 
event  never  has  occurred.  A  nation  ia 
brought  into  existence  by  degrees.  Its 
institutions  are  matured  gradually,  and 
usually  by  the  long  process  of  years. 
But  here  is  an  e  rent  as  remarkable  as 
if  a  whole  nation  should  be  born  at  once, 
and  stand  before  the  world  mature  in 
its  laws,  its  civil  institutions,  and  in  all 
that  constitutes  greatness.  In  looking 
for  the  fulfilment  of  this,  we  naturally 
turn  the  attention  to  the  rapid  progress 
of  the  gospel  in  the  times  of  the  apostles, 
when  events  occurred  as  sudden  and  as 
remarkable  as  if  the  earth,  after  the 
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9  Shall  I  bring  to  the  birth, 
and  not  cause  'to  bring  forth  ? 
saith  the  Lord  :  shall  I  cause  to 
bring  forth,  and  shut  the  wo?nb  ? 
saith  thy  God. 

10  Rejoice  {ye  with  Jerusa- 
lem, and  be  glad  with  her,  all  ye 

1  or,  beget. 
/  Ps.  26.  8.     84.  1-4.     122.  C. 


desolation  of  winter  or  of  a  drought, 
should  be  covered  with  rich  luxuriance 
in  a  day,  or  as  if  a  whole  nation  should 
start  into  existence,  mature  in  all  its  in- 
stitutions in  a  moment.  But  there  is  no 
reason  for  limiting  it  to  that  time. 
Similar  sudden  changes  are  to  be  expect- 
ed still  on  the  earth,  and  I  see  no  rea- 
son why  this  should  not  be  applied  to 
the  spread  of  the  gospel  in  heathen  lands, 
and  why  we  should  not  yet  look  for  the 
rapid  propagation  of  Christianity  in  a 
manner  as  surprising  and  wonderful  as 
would  be  such  an  instantaneous  change 
in  the  appearance  of  the  earth,  or  such 
a  sudden  birth  of  a  kingdom. 

9.  Shall  I  bring  to  the  birth.  The 
3ense  of  thi3  verse  is  plain.  It  is,  that 
God  would  certainly  accomplish  what 
he  had  here  predicted,  and  for  which  he 
had  made  ample  arrangements  and  pre- 
parations. He  would  not  commence 
the  work  and  then  abandon  it.  The 
figure  which  is  here  used  is  obvious,  but 
one  which  does  not  render  very  ample 
illustration  proper.  Jarchi  has  well  ex- 
pressed it.  "  Num  ego  adducerem  uxo- 
rem  meam  ad  sellam  partus,  sc.  ad  par- 
titudinem,  et  non  aperirem  uterum  ejus, 
ut  foetum  suum  in  lucem  produceret  ] 
Quasi  diceret :  an  ego  incipiam  rem  nee 
possim  earn  perficere  V  t  Shall  I  cause 
to  bring  forth.  Lowth  and  Noyes  ren- 
der this,  "  Shall  I,  who  begat,  restrain 
the  birth  2"  This  accurately  expresses 
the  idea.  The  meaning  of  the  whole 
is,  that  God  designed  the  great  and 
Budden  increase  of  his  church  ;  that  the 
plan  was  long  laid ;  and  that  having 
don<$  tins,  he  would  not  abandon  it,  but 
would  certainly  effect  his  designs. 

10.  Rejoice  ye  with  Jerusalem.  The 
idea  which  is  presented  in  this  verse  is, 
(hat  it  is  the  drity  of  all  who  love  Zion 


that  love  her :  rejoice  for  joy  with 
her,  all  ye  that  mourn  for  her  : 

11  That  ye  may  suck,  Aand  be 
satisfied  with  the  breasts  of  her 
consolations ;  that  ye  may  milk 
out,  and  be  delighted  with  the 
8abundance  of  her  glory. 

h  1  Pet.  2.  2.  3  or,  brightness. 

to  sympathize  in  her  joy.  It  is  ori« 
evidence  of  piety  to  rejoice  in  her  joy  • 
and  they  who  have  no  true  joy  when 
God  pours  down  his  Spirit,  and  in  a  re- 
vival of  religion  p  oduces  changes  as 
sudden  and  transfoiming  as  if  the  earth 
were  suddenly  to  pass  from  the  desola- 
tion of  winter  to  the  verdure  and  bloom 
of  summer,  or  when  the  gospel  makes 
rapid  advances  in  the  heathen  world, 
have  no  true  evidence  that  they  love 
God  or  his  cause.  Such  scenes  awaken 
deep  interest  in  the  bosoms  of  angels, 
and  in  the  bosom  of  God  the  Saviour ; 
and  they  who  love  that  God  and  Saviour 
will  rejoice  in  such  scenes,  and  will 
mingle  their  joys  and  thanksgivings  with 
the  joys  and  thanksgivings  of  those  who 
are  thus  converted  and  saved.  IT  All  ye 
that  mourn  for  her.  That  sympathize 
in  her  sorrows,  and  that  mourn  over  her 
desolations. 

11.  That  ye  may  suck.  The  same 
figure  occurs  in  ch.  lx.  16 ;  and  sub- 
stantially in  ch.  xlix.  23.  See  the  Notes 
on  those  places.  IF  That  ye  may  milk 
out.  The  image  is  an  obvious  one. 
It  means  that  they  who  sympathized 
with  Zion  would  be  nourished  by  the 
same  truth,  and  comforted  with  the 
same  sources  of  consolation.  TT  J^nd  be 
delighted  with  the  abundance  of  her 
glory.  Marg.  "  or,  brightness."  Lowth 
renders  this,"  from  her  abundant  stores." 
Noyes,  "  from  the  fulness  of  her  glory." 
Jerome  (Vulg.),  '  And  that  you  may 
abound  with  delights  from  every  kind 
of  her  glory.'  The  LXX,  <  That  sir.ck. 
ing  ye  may  be  nourished  from  the  com- 
mencement,' {Thompson)  'or  the  en- 
trance of  her  glory — fad  eicodov  Ufa 
air^s.  This  variety  of  interpretation  hai 
arisen  from  the  uncertain  meaning  of 
the  word  jif  ziz,  rendered '  abundance. 
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12  For  thus  saith  the  Lord, 
Behold,  I  will  extend  peace  to 
her  like  a  river,  and  the  glory 
of  the    Gentiles   like    a   flowing 

Gescnius  supposes  that  it  is  derived  from 
frit  zuz,  meaning  (1)  to  move  ;  (2)  to 

glance,  to  sparkle,  to  radiate,  from  the 
idea  of  rapid  motion  ;  hence  to  flow  out 
like  rays,  to  spout  like  milk ;  and  hence 
the  noun  pt  %%%  means  a  breast.  This 
derivation  may  be  regarded  as  some- 
what fanciful,  but  it  will  show  why  the 
word  "  brightness"  was  inserted  in  the 
margin,  since  one  of  the  usual  signifi- 
cations of  the  verb  relates  to  brightness, 
or  to  sparkling  rays.  Aquila  renders 
:t,  and  navTodanias — from  every  kind  of 
abundance.  Symmachus,  d™  vkfiBovg — 
from  the  multitude.  The  word  pro- 
bably refers  to  the  abundance  of  the  con- 
solations which  Zion  possessed.  Lowth 
proposes  to  change  the  text ;  but  without 
any  authority.  The  Chaldee  renders  it, 
u  That  ye  may  drink  of  the  wine  of  her 
glory" — where  they  probably  read   wj 

wine,  instead  of  the  present  reading. 
IT  Of  her  glory.  The  abundant  favours, 
or  blessings  conferred  on  Zion.  The 
glory  that  should  be  manifested  to  her 
would  be  the  knowledge  of  divine  truth, 
and  the  provisions  made  for  the  salva- 
tion of  men. 

12,  For  thus  saith  the  Lord.  This 
verse  contains  a  promise  of  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Gentiles,  and  the  fact  that 
what  constituted  their  glory  would  be 
brought  and  consecrated  to  the  church 
of  God.  IT  /  will  extend.  The  word 
rendered  "  I  will  extend,"  Jibj  means 
properly  to  stretch  out,  as  the  hand  or  a 
measure  ;  then  to  spread  out  or  expand, 
as  a  tent  is  spread  out,  to  which  it  is 
often  applied,  Gen.  xii.  8,  xxvi.  5  ;  or 
to  the  heavens  spread  out  over  our  heads 
like  a  tent  or  a  curtain,  Isa.  xl.  22.  Here 
it  may  mean  either  that  peace  would  be 
spread  out  over  the  country  as  the  wa- 
ters of  an  overflowing  river,  like  the 
Nile  or  Euphrates  spread  out  aver  a  vast 
region  in  an  inundation,  or  it  may  mean, 
R9  Gesenius  supposes,  "  I  will  turn  peace 
»pon  her  like  a  river ;  i.  e.  as  a  stream 


stream  :  then  shall  ye  suck,  yfe 
*shall  be  borne  upon  her  sides, 
and  be  dandled  upon  her  knees. 

k  ch.  CO.  4, 16. 

is  turned  in  its  course."  To  me  it  seema 
that  the  former  is  the  correct  interpreta- 
tion ;  and  that  the  idea  is,  that  God 
would  bring  prosperity  upon  Zion  like  a 
broad  majestic  river  overflowing  all  ita> 
banks  and  producing  abundant  fertility. 
IT  Peace.  A  general  word  denoting 
prosperity  of  all  kinds ; — a  favourite 
word  with  Isaiah  to  describe  the  future 
happiness  of  the  church  of  God.  See 
ch.  ix.  6,  7,  xxvi.  12,  xxxii.  17,  xlv.  7, 
xlvi.  18,  Hi.  7,  liv.  13,  lv.  12,  lvii.  19. 
%  Like  a  river.  That  is,  says  Lowth, 
like  the  Euphrates.  So  the  Chaldee 
interprets  it.  But  there  is  no  evidence 
that  the  prophet  refers  particularly  to 
the  Euphrates.  The  image  is  that  sug- 
gested above — of  a  river  that  flows  fulh. 
and  spreads  over  the  banks — ^at  once  an 
image  of  sublimity,  and  a  striking  em- 
blem of  great  prosperity.  This  same 
image  occurs  in  ch.  xlviii.  18.  See  Notes 
on  that  place.  IF  And  the  glory  of  the 
Gentiles.     See  Notes  on  ch.  Ix.  5,  11. 

IF  Like  a  flowing   stream.     Like    the 

Nile,  says  Vitringa.     But  the  word  *jj-!3 

is  not  commonly  applied  to  a  river  like 
the  Nile,  but  to  a  torrent,  a  brook,  a  ri- 
vulet— either  as  flowing  from  a  perennial 
fountain,  or  more  commonly  a  stream 
running  in  a  valley  that  is  swelled  often 
by  rains,  or  by  the  melting  of  snows  in 
the  mountains.  See  Reland's  Palestine, 
ch.  xlv.  Such  is  the  idea  here.  The 
peace  or  prosperity  of  Zion  would  be 
like  such  a  swollen  stream — a  stream 

overflowing  (q*3"i£3)  its  banks.  IF  Then 
shall  ye  suck.  Ver.  11.  ^  Ye  s?iall 
be  borne  upon  her  sides.  See  this  phrase 
explained  in  the  Notes  on  ch.  Ix.  4. 
1F  And  be  dandled  upon  her  knees.  At 
a  child  is  by  its  nurse  or  mother.  The 
idea  is,  that  the  tenderest  care  would  be 
exercised  for  the  church  ;  the  same  care 
which  an  affectionate  mother  evinces 
for  her  children.  The  insertion  of  the 
word  "her"  here  by  our  translators 
weakens  the   sense.     The  meaning  i* 
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13  As  one  whom  his  mother 
somforteth.  so  will  I  comfort  you; 
arid  ye  shall  be  comforted  in  Je- 
rusalem. 

14  And  when  ye  see  this, 
your  heart  shall  rejoice,  "and 
vour  bones  "shall  flourish  like  an 
herb  :  and  the  hand  of  the  Lord 

a  Jo'.m  18.  22.       o  Prov  3.  8.    Ezek.  37.  i— u. 

not  that  they  should  be  borne  upon  the 
Bides  and  dandled  upon  the  knees  of 
Zion  or  of  the  church ;  but  that  God 
would  manifest  to  them  the  feelings  of 
a  parent,  and  treat  them  with  the  ten- 
derness which  a  mother  evinces  for  her 
children.  As  a  mother  nurses  her  chil- 
dren at  her  side  (comp.  Notes  ch.  lx.  4), 
bo  would  God  tenderly  provide  for  the 
church ;  as  she  affectionately  dandles 
her  children  on  her  knees,  so  tenderly 
and  affectionately  would  he  regard 
Zion. 

13.  As  one  whom  his  mother  com- 
forteih.  See  the  Notes  on  ch.  xlix.  15, 
where  the  same  image  occurs. 

14.  And  when  ye  see  this.  This 
great  accession  to  the  church  from  the 
Gentile  world.  IT  Your  bones  shall 
flourish  like  an  herb.  This  is  an 
image  which  is  often  employed  in  the 
Scriptures.  When  the  vigour  of  the 
body  fails,  or  when  it  is  much  afflicted, 
the  bones  are  said  to  be  feeble  or  weak- 
ened, or  to  be  dried.  Ps.  vi.  2,  li.  8, 
xxii.  14, 17,  xxxviii.  3.  Lam.  i.  13.  Prov. 
xiv.  30,  xvii.  22.  In  like  manner,  pros- 
perity, health,  vigour,  are  denoted  by 
making  the  bones  fat  (Notes  on  ch.  lviii. 
11.  Prov.  xv.  20),  or  by  imparting  health, 
marrow,  or  strength  to  them.  Prov.  iii. 
B,  xvi.  24.  The  sense  here  is,  that 
their  vigour  would  be  greatly  increased. 
TF  The  hand  of  the  Lord  shall  be  known. 
That  is,  it  shall  be  seen  that  he  is  pow- 
erful to  defend  his  people  and  to  punish 
their  enemies. 

15.  For  behold,  the  Lord  will  come 
with  fue.  The  LXX  read  this  "as 
fire,"  wj  irvp.  Fire  is  a  common  emblem 
;o  denote  the  coming  of  the  Lord  to 
judge  and  punish  his  enemies.    Ps.  1.  3. 


shall  be  known  towards  his  ser. 
vants,  and  his  indignation  toward 
his  enemies. 

15  For  9behold,  the  Lord  will 
come  with  fire,  and  with  his  cha- 
riots like  a  whirlwind,  to  render 
his  anger  with  fury,  and  his  re- 
buke with  flames  of  fire. 

q  2  Thes.  1.  8. 

Our  God  shall  come,  and  shall  not  keep  silence  , 
A  lire  shall  devour  before  him, 
And  it  shall  be  very  tempestuous  round  about 
him. 

So  Habak.  ii.  5  : 

Before  him  went  the  pestilence, 

And  burning  couls  went  forth  at  his  feet. 

So  Ps.  xcvii.  3  : 

A  fire  gceth  before  him, 

And  buraeth  up  his  enemies  round  about. 

So  it  is  said  (2  Thess.  i.  8),  that  the 

Lord  Jesus  will  be  revealed  "  in  flaming 

fire,   taking   vengeance  on    them    that 

know  not  God."     Comp.  Heb.  x.  27.  2. 

Pet.  iii.  7.   So  Jehovah  is  said  to  breathe 

out  fire  when  he  comes  to  destroy  his 

foes : 

There  went  up  a  smoke  out  of  his  nostrils, 
And  fire  out  of  his  mouth  devoured  ; 
Coals  were  kindled  by  it. 

P;alm  xviii.  8. 

Comp.  Notes  on  ch.  xxx.  30,  xxix.  6. 
This  is  a  general  promise  that  God 
would  defend  his  church,  and  destroy 
his  foes.  To  what  this  particularly 
applies,  it  may  not  be  possible  to  detei  ■ 
mine,  and  instead  of  attempting  that,  I 
am  disposed  to  regard  it  as  a  promise 
of  a  general  nature  that  God,  in  those 
future  times,  would  destroy  his  foes,  and 
would  thus  extend  protection  to  his 
people.  So  far  as  the  language  is  con- 
cerned it  may  be  applied  either  to  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  to  any  mighty 
overthrow  of  his  enemies,  or  to  the  day 
of  judgment.  The  single  truth  is,  that 
all  his  enemies  would  be  destroyed  as  if 
Jehovah  should  come  amidst  flames  of 
fire.  That  truth  is  enough  for  his  church 
to  know ;  that  truth  should  be  sufficient 
to  fill  a  wicked  world  with  a '.arm.  IT  Ana 
with  his  chariots  like  a  whirlwind. 
The  principal  idea  here  is,  that  he  would 
come  with  immense  rapidity,  like  a 
chariot  that  was  borne  forward  as  on 
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*6  For   by    fire    and    by    his 
sword  will  the  Lord  plead  with 

the  whirlwind,  to  destroy  his  foes.  God 
is  often  represented  as  coming  in  a  cha- 
riot— a  chariot  of  the  clouds,  or  of  a 
whirlwind.     Ps.  civ.  3  : 

Who  maketh  the  clouds  his  chariot, 
Who  walketh  upon  the  wings  ol*  the  wind. 


^omp.  Ps.  xviii. 
See  also  Jer.  iv. 


10. 
13: 


Note   ch.  xix.  1. 


Behold,  he  shall  come  up  as  clouds, 
And  his  chariots  shall  be  as  a  whirlwind. 

Chariots   were    commonly   made    with 

two  wheels,  though  sometimes  they  had 

four  wheels,  to  which  two  horses,  fiery 

and  impetuous,  were  attached  ;  and  the 

rapid    movement,   the   swift   revolving 

wheels,  and  the  dust  which  they  raised, 


all   flesh:    and  the  slain  of  the 

Lord  shall  be  many. 

had  no  slight  resemblance  to  a  whirl' 
wind.  Comp.  Notes  on  ch.  xxi.  7,  9. 
They  usually  had  strong  and  sharp  iron 
scythes  affixed  to  the  extremities  of  their 
axles,  and  were  driven  into  the  midst  of 
the  army  of  an  enemy,  cutting  down  all 
before  them.  Warriors  sometimes  fought 
standing  on  them  or  leaping  from  them 
on  the  enemy.  The  chariots  in  the 
army  of  Cyrus  are  said  to  have  been 
capacious  enough  to  permit  twenty  men 
to  fight  from  them.  The  following  cut 
is  a  representation  of  the  wooden  war- 
chariot  of  the  Parthians,  and  will  give 
an  idea  of  the  general  appearance  and 
uses  of  the  chariots  of  ancient  times. 


1T  To  render  his  anger  with  fury.  Lowth 
renders  this, "  to  breathe  forth  his  anger." 
Jerome  translates  it  reddere,  i.  e.  to  ren- 
der. The  LXXu7roJom/<u,  to  give,  or  to 
render.  Lowth  proposes,  instead  of  the 
present  text  as  pointed  by  the  Masorites, 

r^nb  uhashibh,  to  read  it  :r»®nb 

lehdssibh,  as  if  it  were  derived  from 
5^33  ndshdbh.     But  there  is  no  neces- 

-T 

city  of  a  change.  The  idea  is,  that  God 
would  recompense  his  fury  ;  or  would 
cause  his  hand  to  turn  upon  them  in 
fury.  TT  With  fury.  Lowth  renders 
this,  "  in  a  burning  heat."     The  word 

used,  nttFl  properly  means  heat,  then 
linger,  wrath  ;  and  the  Hebrew  here 
might  be  properly  rendered  '  heat  of  his 
anger ;'  that  is,  glowing  or  burning 
wrath  ;  wrath  that  consumes  like  fire. 
f  With  flames  of  fire.      His   rebuke 


shall  consume  like  fiery  flames ;  or  it 
shall  be  manifested  amidst  such  flames. 
16.  For  by  fire  and,  by  his  sword. 
The  sword  is  an  instrument  by  which 
punishment  is  executed.  See  Notes  ch. 
xxxiv.  5.  Comp.  Rom.  xiii.  4.  H  Will 
he  plead  with  all  flesh.  Or  rather  he 
will  judge,  uQttJj  that  is,  he  will  exe- 
cute  his  purposes  of  vengeance  on  all 
the  human  race.  Of  course,  only  that 
part  is  intended  who  ought  to  be  subject 
to  punishment ;  that  is,  all  his  foes. 
IT  And  the  slain  of  the  Lord  shall  be 
many.  The  number  of  those  who  shall 
be  consigned  to  woe  shall  be  immense 
— though  in  the  winding  up  of  the  great 
drama  at  the  close  of  the  world  there  is 
reason  to  hope  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  race,  taken  as  a  whole,  will  be 
saved.  Of  past  generations,  indeed^ 
there  is  no  just  ground  of  such  hope 
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17  They  "that  sanctify  them-  |  the  midst,  eating  swine's  flesh, 
/elves,  and  purify  themselves  in  j  and  the  abomination,  and  the 
the  gardens,  5  behind  one  tree   in  j  mouse,  shall  be  consumed  togetl - 


«  ch-  65.  3,  4. 

5  or,  one  af:er  ay; other. 


cf  the  present  generation,  there  is  no 
such  prospect.  But  brighter  and  hap- 
pier times  are  to  come.  The  true  reli- 
gion is  to  spread  over  all  the  world, and 
for  a  long  period  is  to  prevail ;  and  the 
hope  is,  that  during  that  long  period  the 
multitude  of  true  converts  will  be  so 
great  as  to  leave  the  whole  number  who 
are  lost,  compared  with  those  who  are 
saved,  much  less  than  is  commonly  sup- 
posed. Still  the  aggregate  of  those  who 
are  lost — '  the  slain  of  the  Lord,'  will 
be  vast.  This  description  I  regard  as 
having  reference  to  the  coming  of  the 
Lord  to  judgment  (comp.  2  Thess.  i.  8) ; 
or  if  it  refer  to  any  other  manifestation 
of  Jehovah  for  judgment — like  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans 
— it  has  a  strong  resemblance  to  the 
final  judgment,  and  like  the  description 
of  that  by  the  Saviour  (Matt.  xxiv.)> 
the  language  is  such  as  naturally  to  sug- 
gest, and  to  be  applicable  to,  the  final 
judgment  of  mankind. 

17.  They  that  sanctify  themselves. 
That  is,  who  attempt  to  purify  them- 
selves by  idolatrous  rites ;  by  ablutions 
and  lustrations.  The  design  here  is,  to 
describe  those  who  will  be  exposed  to 
the  wrath  of  God  wThen  he  shall  come 
to  execute  vengeance.  IT  And  purify 
themselves  in  the  gardens.  See  Notes 
on  ch.  lxv.  3.  H  Behind  one  tree  in  the 
midst.  This  passage  has  not  a  little  ex- 
ercised the  ingenuity  of  commentators. 
It  is  quite  evident  that  our  translators 
wrere  not  able  to  satisfy  themselves  v/ith 
regard  to  its  meaning.  In  the  margin 
they  have  rendered  it,  "  one  after  an- 
other," supposing  that  it  may  mean  that 
the  idolaters  engaged  in  their  sacrifices 
in  a  solemn  procession,  walking  one 
after  another  around  their  groves,  their 
fihrines,  or  their  altars.  In  the  transla- 
tion in  the  text  they  seem  to  have  sup- 
posed that  the  religious  rites  referred  to 
were  celebrated  behind  one  particular 
•elected  tree  in  the  garden.  Lowth 
enders  it,  "  after  the  rites  of  Achad." 


er,  saith  the  Lord. 


Jerome  renders  it,  in  hortis  post  jaauaiz 
intrinsecus — '  in  the  gardens  they  sanc- 
tify themselves  behind  the  gate  wifhin. 
The  LXX,  *  who  consecrate  and  purify 
themselves  els  tovs  ktjipovs*  «f«J  hr  to'h 
rrpoOvpoii  ZcQovTcs  k.  t.  A. — for  the  gar- 
dens, and  they  who  in  the  outer  courts 
eat  swine's  flesh,'  &.c.  The  Chaldee 
renders  the  phrase  NS^O  toirt2  NS">6 
turba  post  turbam — multitude  after 
multitude.  The  vexed  Hebrew  phrase 
used  here,  ^nx  nn5<  dhhdr  dhh\dh,  it 
is  very  difficult  to  explain.  The  word 
inj*  means  properly  after  ;  the  after 
part ;  the  extremity  ;  behind — in  the 
sense  of  following  after,  or  going  after 

any  one.  The  word  inj<  dhhddh  means 
properly  one ;  some  one  ;  any  one.  Ge  • 
senilis  (Coram,  in  loc.)  says  that  the 
phrase  may  be  used  in  one  of  the  three 
following  senses.  (1.)  In  the  sense  of 
one  after  another.  So  Syin.  andTheo. 
render  it — biriata  d\\fi\a>v.  Luther  ren- 
ders it,  einer  hier,  der  andere  da — 'one 
here,  another  there.'  (2.)  The  word 
inx  dhhdhd  may  be  understood  as  the 
name  of  a  god  who  was  worshipped  in 
Syria,  by  the  name  of  Adad.  This  god 
is  that  described  by  Macrobius,  Sat.  i. 
23.  "  Understand  what  the  Assyrians 
think  about  the  power  of  the  sun.  For 
to  the  God  whom  they  worship  as  Su- 
preme they  give  the  name  Adad,  and  the 
signification  of  this  name  is  One."  That 
the  passage  before  us  refers  to  this  di- 
vinity is  the  opinion  of  Lowth,  Grotius, 
Bochart,  Vitringa,  Dathe,  and  others. 
"  Tae  image  of  Adad, "Macrobius  adds, 
"  was  designated  by  inclined  rays,  by 
which  it  was  shown  that  the  power  of 
heaven  was  in  the  rays  of  the  sun  which 
were  sent  down  to  the  earth."  The 
same  god  is  referred  to  by  Pliny  (Hist. 
Nat.  xxxvii.  §  71),  where  he  mentions 
three  gems  which  received  their  names 
from  three  parts  of  the  body,  and  were 
called  "  the  veins  of  Adad,  the  eye  W 
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18  For  I  know  their  works  and 

Adad,the  finger  of  Adad,"and  he  adds, 
■*  this  god  was  worshipped  by  the  Syri- 
ans."   There  can  be  no  doubt  that  such 
a  god  was  worshipped ;  but  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  this  idol  is  here  re- 
ferred to.     It  is  not  improbable,  Vitrin- 
ga  remarks,  that  the  name  Adad  should 
be  written  for  Ahhadh  for  the  ease  of 
pronunciation — as  a  slight  change    in 
letters  was  common  for  the  purpose  of 
euphony.     But  it  is  still  not  quite  clear 
that  this  refers  to  any  particular  idol. 
(3.)  The  third  opinion  is  that  of  Gese- 
nius,  and  accords  substantially  with  that 
which  our  translators  have  expressed  in 
the  text.     According  to  that,  it  should 
be  rendered  '  those   who  sanctify  and 
purify  themselves  in   the   [idol]  groves 
after  one  in  the  midst,'  i.  e.   following 
and  imitating  the  one  priest  who  direct- 
ed the  sacred  ceremonies.    It  may  mean 
that  a  solemn  procession  was  formed  in 
the  midst  of  the  grove,  which  was  led  on 
by  the  priest  whom  all  followed ;  or  it 
may  mean  that  they  imitated  him  in  the 
sacred  rites.     It  seems  to  me  probable 
that  this  refers  to  some  sacred  proces- 
sion in  honour  of  an  idol,  where  the  idol 
or  the  altar  was  encompassed  by  the 
worshippers,  and  where  they  were  led 
on  by  the  officiating  priest.     Such  pro- 
cessions we  know  were  common  in  hea- 
then worship.    H  In  the  midst.     In  the 
midst  of  the  sacred  grove  ;  that  is,  in  the 
darkest  and  obscurest  recess.     Groves 
were  selected  for  such  worship  on  account 
of  the  sacred  awe  which  it  was  supposed 
their  dark  shades  would  produce  and 
cherish.     For  the  same  reason,  there- 
fore, the  darkest  retreat — the  very  mid- 
dle of  the  grove — would  be  selected  as 
the  place  where  their  religious  ceremo- 
nies would  be  performed.    I  see  no  evi- 
dence that  there  is  any  allusion  to  any  tree 
here,  as  our  translators  seem  to  have  sup- 
posed ;  still  less  that  there  was,  as  Burder 
supposes,  any  allusion  to  the  tree  of  life 
in  the  midst  of  the  garden  of  Eden,  and 
their  attempts  to  cultivate  and  preserve 
the  memory  of  it ;  but  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  their  religious  rites  would 
be  performed  in  the  centre  or  most  shady 
l»art  of  the  p  ove.     ?  Bating  swine's 


their  thoughts  :    it    shall    come, 

flesh.  That  is,  in  connexion  with  them 
public  worship.  See  Notes  on  ch.  lxv. 
4.  f  And  the  abomination.  The  thing 
which  is  held  as  abominable  or  detest- 
able in  the  law  of  God.  Thus  the  creep- 
ing thing  and  the  reptile  were  regarded 
as  abominations.  Lev.  xi.  41,42.  They 
were  not  to  be  eaten  ;  still  less  were  they 
to  be  offered  in  sacrifice.  Comp.  Ex.  viii. 
26.  Deut.  xx.  18,  xxix.  17.  See  Notes 
on  ch.  lxv.  3.  IT  And  the  mouse.  The 
Hebrew  word  here  used  means  the  dor- 
mouse— a  small  field  mouse.  Jerome 
understands  it  as  meaning  the  glis,  a 
small  mouse  that  was  regarded  as  a 
great  delicacy  by  the  Romans.  They 
were  carefully  kept  and  fattened  for  food. 
See  Varro  de  Rust.  L.  iii.  c.  15.  Bochart 
(Hieroz.  p.  1.  Lib.  iii.  c.  xxxiv.)  supposes 
that  the  name  here  used  is  of  Chaklaic 
origin,  and  that  it  denotes  a  field-mouse. 
Mice  abounded  in  the  East,  and  were 
often  exceedingly  destructive  in  Syria. 
See  Bochart.  Coinp.  1  Sam.  v.  4.  Stra- 
bo  mentions  that  so  vast  a  multitude  of 
mice  sometimes  invaded  Spain  as  to  pro- 
duce a  pestilence  ;  and  in  some  parts  of 
Italy  the  number  of  field-mice  was  so 
great  that  the  inhabitants  were  forced  to 
abandon  the  country.  It  was  partly  on 
account  of  its  destructive  character  that 
it  was  held  in  abomination  by  the  He- 
brews. Yet  it  would  seem  that  it  was 
eaten  by  idolaters,  and  was  perhaps  used 
either  in  their  sacrifices,  or  in  their  in- 
cantations. See  Notes  on  ch.  lxv.  4. 
Vitringa  supposes  that  the  description  in 
this  verse  is  applicable  to  the  time  of 
Herod,  and  that  it  refers  to  the  number 
of  heathen  customs  and  institutions 
which  were  introduced  under  his  au 
spices.  But  this  is  by  no  means  certain. 
It  may  be  possible  that  it  is  a  general 
description  of  idolatry,  and  of  idolaters 
as  the  enemies  of  God,  and  that  the  idea 
is  that  God  would  come  with  vengeance 
to  cut  off  all  his  foes. 

18.  For  I  know  their  works.  The 
word  "know,"  says  Lowth,  is  here  evi- 
dently left  out  of  the  Hebrew  text,  leav- 
ing the  sense  quite  imperfect.  It  ii 
found  in  the  Syriac  ;  the  Chaldee  evi- 
dently had  that  word  in  the  copy  of  th* 
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that  I  will  gather  all  nations  and 
tongues ;  and  they  shall  come, 
and  see  my  glory. 

19  And  1  will  set  a  sign 
'among  them,  and  I  will  send 
those   that  escape  of  them  unto 

X  ch.  18.  3,  7.    Luke  2.  31. 
6  Mai.  1.  11.    Matt.  23.  10. 

Hebrew  which  was  used  ;  and  the 
Aldine  and  Complutensian  editions  of 
the  LXX  have  the  word.  Its  insertion 
is  necessary  in  order  to  complete  the 
sense  ;  though  the  proof  is  not  clear 
that  the  word  was  ever  in  the  Hebrew 
text.  The  sense  is,  that  though  their 
abominable  rites  were  celebrated  in  the 
deepest  recesses  of  the  groves,  yet  they 
were  not  concealed  from  God.  IF  That 
I  will  gather  all  nations  and  tongues. 
They  who  speak  all  languages.  Comp. 
Rev.  vii.  9,  x.  11,  xi.  9.  The  sense  is, 
that  the  period  would  come  when  Je- 
hovah would  collect  all  nations  to  wit- 
ness the  execution  of  his  vengeance  on 
his  foes.  IF  And  see  my  glory.  That 
is,  the  manifestation  of  my  perfections 
in  the  great  events  referred  to  here — the 
destruction  of  his  enemies,  and  the  de- 
liverance of  his  people.  To  what  par- 
ticular period  this  refers  has  been  a 
point  on  which  expositors  are  by  no 
means  agreed.  Grotius  says  it  means, 
that  such  shall  be  the  glory  of  the  Jew- 
ish people  that  all  nations  shall  desire 
to  come  and  make  a  covenant  with 
them.  The  Jewish  interpreters,  and 
among  them  Abarbanel  (see  Vitringa), 
suppose  that  it  refers  to  a  hostile  and 
warlike  assembling  of  all  nations  in  the 
time  of  the  Messiah,  who,  say  they, 
shall  attack  Jerusalem  with  the  Messiah 
in  it,  and  shall  be  defeated.  They 
mention  particularly  that  the-  Turks  and 
Christians  shall  make  war  on  Jerusalem 
and  on  the  true  Messiah,  but  that  they 
shall  be  overthrown.  Vitringa  supposes 
that  it  refers  to  the  assembling  of  the 
nations  wiien  the  gospel  should  be  at 
first  proclaimed,  and  when  they  should 
be  called  into  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Many  of  the  fathers  referred  it  to  the 
final  judgment.  It  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine, amidst   this   variety  of  opinion, 


the  nations,  to  Tarshish,  Pul,  and 
Lud,  that  draw  the  bow,  to  Tu- 
bal and  Javan,  to  the  isles  afar 
off,  that  have  not  heard  my  fam*?, 
neither  have  seen  my  glory  ; 
6and  they  shall  declare  my  glory 
among  the  Gentiles. 

what  is  the  true  meaning.  Opiniona 
are  easily  given,  and  conjectures  are 
easily  made ;  and  the  opinions  refer- 
red to  above  are  entitled  to  little  more 
than  the  appellation  of  conjecture.  It 
seems  to  me,  that  there  is  involved  here 
the  idea  of  the  judgment  or  punishment 
on  the  enemies  of  God,  and  at  about 
the  same  time  a  collecting  of  the  nation's 
not  only  to  witness  the  punishment,  but 
also  to  become  participants  of  his  favour. 
In  some  future  time,  Jehovah  would 
manifest  himself  as  the  punisher  of  hia 
enemies,  and  all  the  nations  also  would 
be  permitted  to  behold  his  glory,  as  if 
they  were  assembled  together. 

19.  And  I  will  set  a  sign  among 
them.  See  Notes  on  ch.  xi.  12,  xviii.  3. 
On  the  meaning  of  the  word  sign,  m'X, 

see  Notes  on  ch.  vii.  11.  What  is  its 
meaning  here  is  to  be  determined  by  the 
connexion.  That  would  seem  to  me  to 
require  some  such  interpretation  as  this : 
That  when  God  should  come  (vs.  17 
18)  to  take  vengeance  on  his  foes,  and 
to  manifest  his  glory,  he  would  establish 
some  mark  or  memorial ;  would  erect 
some  standard,  or  give  some  signal,  by 
which  his  true  friends  would  escape,  and 
that  he  would  send  them  to  distant  na- 
tions to  proclaim  his  truth  and  gather 
together  those  who  had  not  seen  hia 
glory.  What  that  sign  should  be,  he 
does  not  here  say.  Whether  a  standard, 
a  secret  communication,  or  some  inti  • 
mation  beforehand,  by  which  they 
should  know  the  approaching  danger 
and  make  their  escape,  is  not  declared. 
It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  determine 
with  certainty  on  this  passage  ;  and  it 
certainly  becomes  no  one  to  speak  dog- 
matically or  very  confidently.  But  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  whole  passaga 
may  have  been  intended,  by  the  Hclj 
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Spirit,  to  refer  to  the  propagation  of  the 
gospel  by  the  apostles.  The  heavy  judg- 
ments referred  to  may  have  been  the 
impending  calamities  over  Jerusalem. 
The  glory  of  God  referred  to,  may  have 
been  the  signal  manifestation  of  his  per- 
fections at  that  period  in  ihe  approaching 
destruction  of  the  city,  and  in  the  won- 
ders that  attended  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah.  The  gathering  of  the  nations 
(ver.  18)  may  possibly  refer  to  the  col- 
lecting together  of  numerous  people  from 
all  parts  of  the  earth  about  that  time  ; 
that  is,  either  the  assembled  people  at 
the  time  of  the  Saviour's  death,  (Acts 
ii.  8,  11,)  or  the  gathering  of  the  armies 
of  the  Romans — a  commingled  multi- 
tude from  all  nations — to  inflict  punish- 
ment on  the  Jewish  nation,  and  to  be- 
hold the  manifestation  of  the  divine 
justice  in  the  destruction  of  the  guilty 
Jewish  capital.  The  "  sign"  here  re- 
ferred to,  may  denote  the  intimations 
which  the  Redeemer  gave  to  his  disciples 
to  discern  these  approaching  calamities, 
and  to  secure  their  safety  by  flight  when 
they  should  be  about  to  appear.  Matt. 
xxiv.  15-18.  By  these  warnings  and 
previous  intimations  they  were  to  be 
preserved.  The  sign  was  u  among  them" 
— i.  e.  in  the  very  midst  of  the  nation  ; 
*nd  the  object  of  the  intimation  was,  to 
secure  their  safety,  and  the  speedy  pro- 
pagation of  the  true  religion  among  all 
nations.  Deeply  sensible  that  there  is 
great  danger  of  erring  here,  and  that 
the  above  view  may  be  viewed  as  mere 
conjecture,  I  cannot,  however,  help  re- 
garding it  as  the  true  exposition.  If 
there  is  error  in  it,  it  may  be  pardoned  ; 
for  it  will  probably  be  felt  by  most  read- 
ers of  these  Notes  that  there  has  not 
been  a  too  frequent  reference  in  the  in- 
terpretation proposed  to  the  times  of  the 
Christian  dispensation,  IT  And  I  will 
send  those  that  escape  of  them.  Ac- 
cording to  the  interpretation  suggested 
above,  this  refers  to  tne  portion  of  the 
Jewish  nation  that  should  escape  from 
the  tokens  of  the  divine  displeasure  ; 
that  is,  to  the  apostles  and  the  early 
disciples  of  the  Redeemer.  The  great 
mass  of  the  nation  would  be  abandoned 
and  devoted  to  destruction.  But  a 
;emnant  would  be  saved.    Comp.  ch.  i. 


'J,  xi.  11,  16.  Of  that  remnant  Goa 
would  send  a  portion  to  make  his  namfl 
known  to  those  who  had  not  heard  it, 
and  they  would  lead  distant  nations  to 
the  knowledge  of  his  truth.  The  whole 
passage  is  so  accurately  descriptive  of 
what  occurred  in  the  times  when  the 
gospel  was  first  proached  to  the  Pagan 
world,  that  there  can  be  little  danger  of 
error  in  referring  it  to  those  times. 
Compare  Vitringa  on  the  passage  for  a 
more  full  view  of  the  reasons  of  this  in- 
terpretation. The  names  of  the  places 
which  follow  are  designed  to  specify  the 
principal  places  where  the  message 
would  be  sent,  and  stand  here  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  whole  heathen  world. 
IT  To  Tarshish.  See  Notes  on  ch.  ii. 
16,  xxiii.  1,  lx  19.  Tarshish  waa  one 
of  the  most  distant  seaports  known  tc 
the  Hebrews  ;  and  whether  it  be  regard- 
ed as  situated  in  Spain,  or  in  the  East 
Indies,  or  south  of  Abyssinia  (see  Notes 
above)  it  equally  denotes  a  distant  place 
and  the  passage  means  that  the  message 
would  be  borne  to  the  mo|  remote  re- 
gions. 11  Pul.  This  is  supposed  to 
denote  some  region  in  Africa.  Jerome 
renders  it,  Africa.  The  LXX,  <&ovc 
Phud.  Bochart,  Phaleg,  iv.  26,  sup- 
poses that  it  means  Philae,  a  large 
island  in  the  Nile,  between  Egypt  and 
Ethiopia  ;  called  by  the  Egyptians  Pi- 
lak,  i.  e.  the  border,  or  far  country. 
See  Champollion  l'Egypte,  1.  p.  158. 
There  are  still  on  that  island  remains 
of  some  verj  noble  and  extensive  tem- 
ples built  by  the  ancient  Egyptians. 
%  And  Lud.  Jerome  renders  this 
Lydia.  The  LXX,  Lud.  There  waa 
a  Lydia  in  Asia  Minor — the  kingdom 
of  the  celebrated  Croesus  ;  but  it  is  gene- 
rally supposed  that  this  place  was  in 
Africa.  Ludim  was  a  son  of  Mizraim 
(Gen.  x.  13),  and  the  name  Ludim,  or 
Lybians,  referring  to  a  people,  several 
times  occurs  in  the  Bible.  Jer.  xlvi.  9. 
Ezek.  xxvii.  10,  xxx.  5.  These  African 
Lybians  are  commonly  mentioned  in 
connexion  with  Pul,  Ethiopia,  and 
Phut.  Bochart  supposes  that  Abyssinia 
is  intended,  but  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
thas  this  is  the  place  referred  to.  Jo- 
se1  nus  affirms  that  the  descendants  of 
Ludim   are  long  since  extinct,  having 
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20  And    they  shall  bring  all 

your    brethren  for   an    offering 

unto  the  Lord,  out  of  all  nations, 

been  destroyed  in  the  Ethiopian  wars. 
It  is  clear  that  some  part  of  Egypt  is 
intended,  says  Calmet,  but  it  is  not  easy 
to  show  exactly  where  they  dwelt. 
That  draw  the  bow,  ftf&p  ",3^B  The 
LXX  here  render  the  Hebrew  phrase 
simply  by  Moau  y,  Mosoch — understand- 
ing it  of  a  place.  Lowth  supposes 
that  the  Hebrew  phrase  is  a  corruption 
of  the  word  Moschi,  the  name  of  a  na- 
tion situated  between  the  Euxine  and 
the  Caspian  seas.  But  there  is  no  au- 
thority for  supposing,  as  he  does,  that 
the  word  "  bow"  has  been  interpolated. 
The  Chaldee  renders  it,  "  drawing  and 
smiting  with  the  bow."  The  idea  is, 
that  the  nations  here  referred  to  were 
distinguished  for  the  use  of  the  bow. 
The  bow  was  in  common  use  in  wars  ; 
and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that 
at  that  time  they  had  acquired  peculiar 
celebrity  in  the  use  of  this  weapon. 
IT  To  Tubal.  Tubal  was  the  fifth  son 
of  Japheth,  and  is  here  joined  with  Javan 
because  they  were  among  the  settlers  of 
Europe.  The  names  before  mentioned 
together  relate  to  Africa,  and  the  sense 
there  is,  that  the  message  should  be 
Bent  to  Africa  ;  here  the  idea  is,  that  it 
should  be  sent  to  Europe.  Tubal  is 
commonly  united  with  Meshech,  and  it 
is  supposed  that  they  peopled  countries 
bordering  on  each  other.  Bochart  la- 
bours to  prove  that  by  Meshech  and 
Tubal  are  intended  the  Muscovites  and 
the  Tibarenians.  The  Tibarenians  of 
the  Greeks  were  the  people  inhabiting 
the  country  south  of  the  Caucasus  be- 
tween the  Black  Sea  and  the  Araxes. 
Josephus  says,  that "  Tubal  obtained  the 
Thobclians  (QwfihXovs)  who  are  reckon- 
ed among  the  Iberians."  Jerome  renders 
.1  Italy.  It  is  not  possible  to  determine 
with  certainty  the  country  that  is  re- 
ferred to,  though  some  part  of  Europe  is 
doubtless  intended.  IT  And  Javan.  Je- 
rome renders  this  Greece.  So  the  LXX 
— els  t>iv  'EtWdSa — to  Greece.  Javan 
was  the  fourth  son  of  Japheth,  and  was 
iiie  father  of  the  Ionians  and  the  Greeks. 


upon  horses,  and  in  chariots,  and 
in  8litters,  and  upon   mules,  and 

c  Horn.  15.  16.  8  or  coaclut. 


Gen.  x.  2-4.  The  word  Ionia,  Gr.  'W, 
'loivia,   is   evidently    derived  from    tho 

word  here  rendered  Javan,  "|^,  and  in 
the  Scriptures  the  word  comprehends  all 
the  countries  inhabited  by  the  descend- 
ants of  Javan,  as  well  in  Greece  as  in 
Asia  Minor.  Ionia  properly  wj.s  the 
beautiful  province  on  the  western  par! 
of  Asia  Minor — a  country  much  cele- 
brated in  the  Greek  classics  for  its  fer- 
tility and  the  salubrity  of  its  climate — 
but  the  word  here  used  includes  all  of 
Greece.  Thus  Daniel  (xi.  2),  speaking 
of  Xerxes,  says,  "  He  shall  stir  up  all 
against  the  realm  of  Javan."  Alexan- 
der the  Great  is  described  by  the  same 
prophet  as  "king  of  Javan,"  viii.  21,  x. 
20.  The  Hindoos  call  the  Greeks 
Yavanas — the  ancient  Hebrew  appella- 
tion. It  is  needless  to  say,  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  this  refers  to  the  propagation 
of  the  gospel  by  the  apostles,  that  it  waa 
fulfilled.  They  went  to  Greece  and  to 
Asia  Minor  in  the  very  commencement 
of  their  labours,  and  some  of  the  earliest 
and  most  flourishing  churches  were 
founded  in  the  lands  that  were  settled 
by  the  descendants  of  Javan.  IT  To 
the  iles  afar  off.  See  Notes  on  ch.  xli.  1. 
IT  That  have  not  heard  my  fame.  Heb. 
'  who  have  not  heard  my  report ;'  that  is, 
who  were  ignorant  of  the  true  God. 
IT  Neither  have  seen  my  glory.  The 
glory  which  he  had  manifested  to  the 
Hebrews  in  giving  his  law,  and  in  the 
various  exhibitions  of  his  character  and 
perfections  among  them. 

20.  And  they  shall  bring  all  your 
brethren.  That  is,  as  great  success 
shall  attend  them  as  if  they  should 
bring  back  all  who  had  gone  there  when 
scattered  abroad,  and  should  present 
them  as  an  offering  to  Jehovah.  The 
image  here  is  taken  from  the  scen« 
which  would  be  presented  should  the 
distant  nations  be  seen  bringing  the 
scattered  exiles  in  all  lands  on  horses, 
and  in  palanquins,  and  on  dromedaries* 
again  to  Jerusalem,  and  presenting  them 
before  Jehovah  in  the  city  where  they 
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upon  swift  beasts,  to  my  holy 
mountain  Jerusalem,  saith  the 
Lord,  as  the  children  of  Israel 

formerly  dwelt.  It  is  the  imnge  of  a 
vast  caravan  conducted  by  the  heathen 
world  when  they  had  become  tributary 
to  the  people  of  God,  and  when  they 
united  to  return  them  to  their  own  land. 
The  spiritual  signification  is,  that  all 
they  who  should  be  appropriately  called 
•  brethren,"  all  who  should  be  the  true 
friends  of  God,  should  be  brought  and 
offered  to  Jehovah  ;  that  is,  there  should 
be  a  great  accession  to  the  people  of 
God  from  the  heathen  world.  IT  For 
an  offering  unto  the  Lord.  Heb.  fin  ITS 

t  :    • 

minhhd — not  a  blooc'y  offering  or  sacri- 
fice ;  but  an  offering  such  as  was  made 
by  flour,  oil,  &c.  Notes  ch.  i.  13. 
IT  Out  of  all  nations.  The  trutli  shall 
be  proclaimed  in  all  lands,  and  a  vast 
accession  shall  be  made  from  all  parts 
of  the  world  to  the  true  church  of  God. 
To  understand  this  description,  we 
must  form  an  idea  of  immense  caravans 
proceeding  from  distant  parts  of  the 
world  to  Jerusalem,  bearing  along  the 
converts  to  the  true  religion  to  be  dedi- 
cated to  the  service  of  Jehovah.  IF  Upon 
horses.  Horses  were  little  used  by  the 
Hebrews  (see  Notes  on  ch.  ii.  7),  but 
they  are  much  used  by  the  Arabs,  and 
form  an  important  part  of  the  caravan 
that  goes  to  distant  places.  IF  And  in 
chariots.  Comp.  Notes  on  ver.  15. 
It  is,  however,  by  no  means  certain  that 
the  word  here  used  refers  to  a  wheeled 
vehicle.  Such  vehicles  were  not  used 
in  caravans.  The  editor  of  the  Ruins 
of  Palmyra  tells  us  that  the  caravan 
they  formed  to  go  to  that  place,  consist- 
ed of  about  two  hundred  persons,  and 
about  the  same  number  of  beasts  of  car- 
riage, which  were  an  odd  mixture  of 
horses,  camels,  mules,  and  asses  ;  but 
there  is  no  account  of  any  vehicle 
drawn  on  wheels  in  that  expedition, 
Dcr  do  we  find  an  account  of  such  things 
in  other  eastern  journeys.  Harmar. 
Coaches,  Dr.  Russel  assures  us,  are  not 
in  use  in  Aleppo,  nor  are  they  cornmon- 
'y  used  in  any  of  the  countries  of  the 
East,  ^he  Hebrew  word  here  used,  nS"» 


bring  an  offering  in  a  cean  ves. 

scl  into  the  house  of  the  Lord. 


rekhcbh,  means  properly  riding— ri* 
ders,  cavalry  (see  it  explained  in  th* 
Notes  on  ch.  xxi.  7) ;  then  any  vehicle 
for  riding — whether  a  wagon,  chariot, 
or  litter.  Lowth  renders  it,  "  in  litters." 
Pitts,  in  his  account  of  the  return  from 
Mecca,  describes  a  species  of  litter  which 
was  borne  by  two  camels,  one  before  and 
another  behind,  which  was  all  covered 
over  with  searcloth,  and  that  again  with 
green  broadcloth,  and  which  was  ele- 
gantly adorned.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  some  such  vehicle  is  intended  herei 
as  it  is  certain  that  such  things  as  wag- 
ons or  chariots  are  not  found  in  oriental 
caravans.     IT  And  in  litters.     Marjr 


coaches.  But  the 
properly  expresses 
renders  it  covnes. 


word   litters  more 

the    idea.       Lowth 

Thevenot  tells  us 


that  counes  are  hampers  or  cradles  car- 
ried upon  the  backs  of  camels,  one  on 
each  side,  having  a  back,  head,  and 
sides,  like  great  chairs.  A  covering  is 
commonly  laid  over  them  to  protect  the 
rider  from  wind  and  rain.  This  is  a 
common  mode  of  travelling  in  the  East. 
The  coune,  or  hamper,  is  thrown  across 
the  back  of  the  camel,  somewhat  in  the 
manner  of  saddle-bags  with  us.  Some- 
times a  person  sits  on  each  side,  and  they 
thus  balance  each  other,  and  sometimes 
the  end  in  which  the  person  is  placed  is 
balanced  by  provisions,  or  articles  of 
furniture  in  the  other.  "  At  Aleppo," 
says  Dr.  Russel,  "  women  of  inferior 
condition  in  long  journeys  are  common- 
ly stowed,  one  on  each  side  of  a  mule, 
in  a  sort  of  covered  cradles."  The  He- 
brew   word    here    used — 2£    tzabh—- 

means  properly  a  litter,  a  sedan  coach 
— what  can  be  lightly  or  gently  borne. 
The  LXX  render  it,  zv  Xa/tir-nvatt  huiovwv 
/icra  <TKia6iu)v — '  in  litters  of  mules,  with 
shades  or  umbrellas.'  Perhaps  the  fol- 
lowing description  of  a  scene  in  the 
than  at  Acre  will  afford  an  apt  illustra- 
tion of  this  passage.  "  The  bustle  waa 
increased  this  morning  by  the  departure 
of  the  wives  of  the  governo.  of  Jaffa. 
They  set  off  in  two  coacre s  of  a  curiom 
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21  And  I  will  also  take  of 
them  for  priests,  fand  for  Levites, 
saith  the  Lord. 

22  For  as  the  new  ^heavens 
and  the  new  earth,  which  I  will 
make,  shall  remain  before  me, 
sailh  the  Lord,  so  shall  your 
see-i  and  your  name  remain. 

description,  common  in  this  country. 
The  body  of  the  coach  was  raised  on 
two  parallel  poles,  somewhat  similar  to 
those  used  for  sedan-chairs — only  that 
in  these  the  poles  were  attached  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  coach — throwing  con- 
sequently the  centre  of  gravity  much 
higher,  and  apparently  exposing  the  ve- 
hicle with  its  veiled  tenant  to  an  easy 
overthrow,  or  at  least  to  a  very  active 
jolt.  Between  the  poles  strong  mules 
were  harnessed,  one  before  and  one  be- 
hind ;  who  if  they  should  prove  capri- 
cious, or  have  very  uneven  or  moun- 
tainous ground  to  pass,  would  render 
the  situation  of  the  ladies  still  more 
critical."  Jowett's  Chris.  Res.  in  Syria, 
pp.  115,  11G,  Am.  ed.  ^  And  upon 
swift  beasts.  Dromedaries.  So  Lowth 
and  Noyes  render  it ;  and  so  the  word 
here  used — ni"i3^3 — properly  denotes. 
The  word  is  derived  from  T-.3&  kdrdd, 

—    T 

to  dance  ;  and  the  name  is  given  to 
them  for  their  bounding  or  dancing  mo- 
tion, their  speed  being  also  sometimes 
accelerated  by  musical  instruments. 
Bochart,  Hieroz.  P.  i.  Lib.  ii.  cap.  iv.  p. 
90.  For  a  description  of  the  dromedary, 
Bee  Notes  on  ch.  Ix.  6.  IT  As  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel.  As  the  Jews  bear  an 
offering  to  Jehovah  in  a  vessel  that  is 
pure.  The  utmost  attention  was  paid 
to  the  cleanliness  of  their  vessels  in  their 
public  worship. 

21.  And  I  will  also  take  of  them  for 
priests.  I  will  give  to  them  an  honour- 
able place  in  my  public  service  ;  that  is, 
I  will  make  them  ministers  of  religion 
on  if  they  were  priests  and  Levites. 
This  cannot  be  taken  literally — because 
the  priests  and  Levites  among  the  Jews 
were  determined  by  law,  and  by  regular 
genealogical  descent,  apd  there  was  no 


23  And  *it  shal/  come  to  pass, 
that  from  one  'new  moon  to  an. 
other,  and  from  one  sabbath  to 
another,  shall  all  ''flesh  come  fc3 
worship  before  me,  saith  the 
Lord. 

/  Rev.  1.  6.  g  ch.  65.  17. 

i  Zech.  14.  14.  1  veto  moon  to  his  new  noon, 
and  fro?n  sabbath  to  his  sabbath.        k  Ps.  55.  % 

provision  for  substituting  any  in  their 
place.  But  it  must  mean  that  under  the 
condition  of  things  described  here,  those 
who  should  be  brought  from  the  distant 
pagan  world  would  perform  the  same 
offices  in  the  service  of  God  which  had 
been  performed  formerly  by  the  priests 
and  Levites — that  is,  they  would  be  mi- 
nisters of  religion.  The  services  of  God 
would  no  longer  be  performed  by  the 
descendants  of  Aaron,  or  be  limited  to 
them,  but  would  be  performed  by  othera 
who  should  be  called  to  this  office  from 
the  heathen  world. 

22.  For  as  the  new  heavens  and  the 
new  earth.  See  Notes  ch.  lxv.  17. 
IT  Shall  remain  before  me.  They  shall 
not  pass  away  and  be  succeeded  by 
others.  The  idea  is,  that  the  state  of 
things  here  described  would  be  perma- 
nent and  abiding.  IT  So  shall  your  seed 
and  your  name  remain.  See  Notes  on 
ch.  lxv.  15. 

23.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass.  As 
the  prophet  closes  the  book  and  winds 
up  his  whole  prophecy,  he  directs  the 
attention  to  that  future  period  which  had 
occupied  so  much  of  his  attention  in  vi- 
sion, when  the  whole  world  should  be 
acquainted  with  the  true  religion,  and 
all  nations  should  worship  Jehovah. 
Of  such  a  book  there  could  be  no  more 
appropriate  close  ;  and  such  a  contem- 
plation peculiarly  became  the  last  pro- 
phetic moments  of  the  "  evangelical 
prophet"  Isaiah.  IT  From  one  new  moon 
to  another.  Marg.  new  moon  to  his 
new  moon.  The  Hebrew  literally  is, 
"  as  often  as  the  month  cometh  in  its" 
month  ;"  i.  e.  in  its  time,  every  month, 
every  new  moon.  Gesenius,  Lex.  on 
the  word  I'na  The  Hebrews  held  q 
festival  on  the  re  urn  of  each  month,  of 
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24  And  they  shall  go  forth,  j  'not  die,  neither  shall  their  fire  be 
and  look  upon  the  carcasses  of !  quenched  ;  and  they  shall  be  an 
the  men   that  have  transgressed 


against  me  ; 


for  their  worm  shall 


abhorring  ""unto  all  flesh. 


m  Dan.  12.  2. 


I  Mark  9.  44—48. 


at  every  new  moon.     See  Notes  on  ch. 
i.  14.     A  similar   prophecy    occurs   in 
Zech.  xiv.   16:  "And  it  shall  corne  to 
pass,  that  every  one  that  is  left  of  all  the 
nations  which  came  up  against  Jerusa- 
lem, shall  even  go  up  from  year  to  year 
to  worship  the  King,  the  Lord  of  hosts, 
and  to  keep  the  feast  of  tabernacles." 
In  regard  to  the  meaning  of  this,  it  is 
evident  that  it  cannot  be  taken  literally. 
In  the  nature  of  things  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  all  nations  to   go  literally 
before    Jehovah  in  Jerusalem    once    a 
month,  or  once  a  year,  to  worship.     It 
must  then  be  meant  that  at  periodical 
seasons,  all   the  human   family  would 
worship  Jehovah.     The  festivals  of  the 
new  moon,    the   feast  of  Tabernacles, 
and  the    Sabbaths,  were  the    set  time 
among  the  Hebrews  for  the  worship  of 
God  ;  and  the  idea  is,  that  on  set  times, 
or  at  regularly  recurring  intervals,  the 
worship  of  God  would  yet  be  celebrated 
in  all  lands.     I  see  no  evidence,  there- 
fore, that  this  means  that  there  should 
be  established  on  the  earth  the  habit  of 
meeting  for  prayer  or  for  the  worship  of 
God  once  a  month — any  more  than  the 
passage  above  quoted  from  Zechariah 
proves  that  a  feast  like  that  of  Taber- 
nacles would  be  celebrated  once  a  year. 
But  the  idea  is  clear,  that  the  time  would 
come  when  Jehovah  would  be  worship- 
ped   regularly   and   periodically   every 
where  ;  that  in  all  nations  his  worship 
would  be  established  in  a  manner  simi- 
lar in  some  respects  to  that  which  pre- 
vailed among  his  people  in  ancient  times. 
T  And  from  one   sabbath  to   another. 
Comp.  Notes  on  ch.  lviii.  13,  14.    There 
can  be  no  permanent  worship  of  God, 
and  no  permanent  religion  on  earth, 
without  a  Sabbath ;  and  hence  it  was, 
that  while  the  observance  of  the  feasts 
of  Tabernacles,  and  of  the  Passover,  and 
of  the  new  moons,  made  a  part  of  the 
ceremonial  law,  the  law  respecting  the 
Sabbaths  was  incorporated  with  the  ten 
commandments  as  of  moral   and   per- 


petual obligation  ;  and  it  will  be  literally 
true  that  all  the  race  shall  yet  be  brought 
to  worship  God  on  the  return  of  that 
holy  day.    It  was  instituted  in  Paradise  ; 
and  as  one  design  of  the  plan  of  re- 
demption is  to  bring  man  back  to  the 
state  in  which  he  was  in  Paradise,  so 
one    effect    of  the   true  religion    every 
where  will  be-  and  is,  to  make  men  re- 
verence the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord.     No 
man  becomes  truiy  pious  who  does  not 
love  the  holy  Sabbath.    No  nation  ever 
has  been,  or  ever  can  be  converted  which 
will    not,   and    which    does    not,   love 
and  observe  that  day.     Evory  successful 
/ffort  to  propagate  the  true  religion  is  a 
successful  effort  to  extend  the  practice 
of  observing  it ;  and  just  as  certain  as  it 
is  that  Christianity  will  be  spread  around 
the  world,  so  certain  will  it  be  that  the 
Sabbath  will  be  observed  in  all  lands. 
The  period  is,  therefore,  yet  to  arrive 
when   the    delightful  spectacle  will  be 
presented  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 
bowing  on  the  return  of  that  day  before 
the  living  God.     The  plans  of  this  life 
will  be  suspended  ;  toil  and  care  will  be 
laid    aside ;    and   the  sun,  as   he    rolls 
around  the  world,  will  rouse  nation  after 
nation  to  the  worship  of  the  true  God  ; 
and  the  peace  and  order  and  loveliness 
of  the    Christian   Sabbath  will   spread 
over  all  the  hills  and  vales  of  the  world. 
Who  that  loves  the  race  will  not  desire 
that   such  a   period  may  soon  come  1 
Who   can  wonder  that   Isaiah   should 
have  fixed  his  eye  in  the  close  of  his 
prophetic  labours  on  a  scene  so  full  of 
loveliness,  and  so  replete  with  honour 
to  God   and  with  good  will   to  men  ? 
H  Shall    all  flesh.     All  the  human  fa- 
mily, all  nations — a  most  unequivocal 
promise  that  the  true  religion  shall  yet 
prevail  around  the  world.     TT  Come  to 
worship  before  ?ne.    That  is,  they  shall 
assemble    for    the   worship   of  God    in 
their  respective  places  of  devotion. 

24.  And  they  shall  go  forth.     Tha 
sense  of  this  verse  evidently  is,  tha  t  tha 
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pioua  and  happy  worshippers  of  God 
ehall  see  the  punishment  which  he  will 
execute  on  his  and  their  foes,  or  shall 
Bee  them  finally  destroyed.  It  refers  to 
the  time  when  the  kingdom  of  God  shall 
be  finally  and  perpetually  established, 
and  when  all  the  mighty  enemies  of  that 
kingdom  shall  be  subdued  and  punished. 
The  image  is  probably  taken  from  a 
scene  where  a  people  whose  lands  have 
been  desolated  by  mighty  armies  are 
permitted  to  go  forth  after  a  decisive 
battle,  to  walk  over  the  field  of  the  slain, 
and  to  see  the  dead  and  the  putrifying 
bodies  of  their  once  formidable  enemies. 
T  And  look  upon  the  carcasses  of  the 
men.  The  dead  bodies  of  the  foes  of 
God.  See  vs.  15,  16.  1T  For  their  worm 
shall  not  die.  This  image  is  evidently 
taken  from  the  condition  of  unburied 
bodies,  and  especially  on  a  battle-field. 
The  Hebrew  word,  3? bin,  properly  re- 
fers to  the  worms  which  are  generated 
in  such  corrupting  bodies.  See  Ex.  xvi. 
20.  Notes  on  Isa.  xiv.  11.  It  is  some- 
times applied  to  the  worm  from  which 
the  crimson  or  deep  scarlet  colour  was 
obtained  (Notes  ch.  i.  18  ),  but  it  more 
properly  denotes  that  which  is  produced 
in  putrid  substances.  This  entire  pas- 
Bage  is  applied  by  the  Saviour  to  future 
punishment,  and  is  the  fearful  image 
which  he  employs  to  denote  the  final 
Buffering  of  the  wicked  in  hell.  My 
views  on  its  meaning  may  be  seen  in  the 
Notes  on  Mark  ix.  44,  46.  IT  Neither 
shall  their  fire  be  quenched.  The  fire 
that  shall  consume  them  shall  burn  per- 
petually. This  image  is  taken  evidently 
from  the  fires  kindled,  especially  in  the 
valley  of  Hinnom,  to  consume  putrid  and 
decaying  substances.  That  was  a  val- 
ley on  the  south  side  of  Jerusalem  into 
which  the  filth  of  the  city  was  thrown. 
It  was  the  place  where  formerly  an  im- 
age of  brass  was  raised  to  Moloch,  and 
where  children  were  offered  in  sacrifice. 
2  Kings  xvi.  3.  2  Chron.  xxviii.  3.  See 
a  description  of  this  in  the  Notes  on 
Matt.  v.  22.  This  place  was  subsequent- 
ly regarded  as  a  place  of  peculiar  abo- 
mination by  the  Jews.  The  filth  of  the 
rity  was  thrown  there,  and  it  became 
extremely  offensive.  The  air  was  pol- 
luted  and    pestilential;   the  sight  was 


terrific  ;  and  to  preserve  it  in  any  man* 
ner  pure  it  was  necessary  to  keep  fires 
continually  burning  there.  The  extreme 
loathsomeness  of  the  place,  the  filth  and 
putrefaction,  the  corruption  of  the  at- 
mosphere, and  the  lurid  fires  blazing  by 
day  and  by  night,  made  it  subsequently 
one  of  the  most  appalling  and  loathsome 
objects  with  which  a  Jew  was  acquaint- 
ed. It  was  called  the  Gehenna  of  fire, 
and  was  the  image  which  the  Saviour 
often  employed  to  denote  the  future 
punishment  of  the  wicked.  In  that 
deep  and  loathsome  vale  it  seems  to 
have  been  the  common  expectation  of 
the  Jews  that  some  great  battle  would 
be  fought  which  would  establish  the  su- 
premacy of  their  nation  over  all  others. 
Hence  the  Chaldee  renders  this,  "  They 
shall  go  forth  and  shall  look  upon  the 
dead  bodies  of  the  sinners  who  have  re- 
belled against  my  word  ;  because  their 
souls  shall  not  die,  and  their  fire  shall 
not  be  extinguished  ;  and  the  wicked 
shall  be  judged  in  Gehenna  (cSfPHS) 
until  the  righteous  shall  say,  we  have 
seen  enough."  It  is,  however,  by  no 
means  certain  that  Isaiah  refers  here 
especially  to  the  valley  of  Hinnom.  The 
image  in  his  mind  is  evidently  that  of  a 
vast  army  slain  and  left  to  putrify  on  the 
field  unburied,  and  where  fires  would  be 
kindled  in  part  to  consume  the  heaps 
of  the  slain,  and  in  part  to  save  the  air 
from  pestilential  influences.  All  the 
enemies  of  God  and  his  church  would 
be  like  such  a  vast  host  strewed  on  the 
plains,  and  the  perpetuity  of  his  king- 
dom would  be  finally  established.  IT  And 
they  shall  be  an  abhorring.  An  object 
of  loathing.  So  the  Hebrew  word,-(i^-nf 

means      It  is  derived  from  ^Tn  an  ob- 

T   T 

solete  root  signifying  in  Arabic  to  thrust 
away,  to  repel.  Jerome  renders  it,  ad 
satietatem  visionis — understanding  by  it 
that  all  flesh  should  look  upon  those  dead 
bodies  until  they  were  satisfied.  The 
LXX,  £i'?  opaaiv — for  a  vision,  or  that  all 
flesh  might  look  upon  them.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  LXX  read  the  word  as  if 
it  were  derived  from  the  verb  r*K"1  t* 

T    » 

see.  IT  Unto  all  flesh.  See  ver.  23. 
The  sense  is,  that  so  entire  would  ba 
their   overthrow,  and   such   objects  ot 
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loathing  would  they  become,  that  all 
the  friends  of  God  would  turn  from 
them  in  abhorrence.  All  the  enemies 
of  God  would  be  destroyed  ;  the  pure 
religion  would  triumph,  and  the  people 
of  God  would  be  secure. 

It  may  be  made  a  question,  perhaps, 
to  what  period  this  refers.  The  Saviour 
(Markix.  44, 46), applied  the  language 
to  the  future  punishment  of  the  wicked, 
and  no  one,  I  think,  can  doubt  that  in 
Isaiah  it  includes  that  consummation  of 
worldly  aiTairs.  The  radical  and  essen- 
tial idea  in  the  prophet  is,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  that  such  would  be  the  entire  over- 
throw and  punishment  of  the  enemies 
of  God  ;  so  condign  their  punishment ; 
so  deep  their  sufferings  ;  so  loathsome 
and  hateful  would  they  be  when  visited 
with  the  divine  vengeance  for  their  sins, 
that  they  would  be  an  object  of  loath- 
ing and  abhorrence.  They  would  be 
swept  off  as  unworthy  to  live  with  God, 
and  they  would  be  consigned  to  punish- 
ment—loathsome like  that  of  ever-gnaw- 
ing worms  on  the  carcasses  of  the  slain, 
and  interminable  and  dreadful  like  ever 
consuming  and  inextinguishable  fires. 

This  is  the  consummation  of  the  se- 
ries of  bright  visions  that  passed  before 
the  mind  of  Isaiah,  and  is  an  appropri- 
ate termination  of  this  succession  of 
wonderful  revelations.  Where  could  it 
more  appropriately  close  than  in  the  final 
triumph  of  the  true  religion,  and  in  the 
complete  and  final  destruction  of  all  the 
enemies  of  God  ?  The  vision  stretches 
on  to  the  judgment,  and  is  closed  by  a 
contemplation  of  those  scenes  which 
commence  there,  but  which  never  end. 
The  church  is  triumphant.  Its  conflicts 
cease.  Its  foes  are  slain.  Its  Redeemer 
is  revealed  ;  and  its  everlasting  happi- 
ness is  founded  on  a  basis  which  can 
never  be  shaken. 

Here  I  close  my  labours  in  endea- 
vouring to  elucidate  the  visions  of  this 
wonderful  prophet.  I  thank  God — the 
source  of  every  right  feeling  and  every 
holy  desire,  and  the  suggester  of  every 
plan  that  will  in  any  way  elucidate  his 
word  or  promote  his  glory — that  he 
ever  inclined  my  heart  to  these  studies. 

vol.  n. — 20 


I  thank  him  for  the  preservation  or  my 
life,  and  the  continuance  of  my  health, 
until  I  am  permitted  to  bring  this  work 
to  a  close.  I  record,  with  grateful  erno» 
tions,  my  deepconvictio.i,  that  if  m  any 
way  I  have  been  enabled  to  explain  that 
which  was  before  dark ;  to  illustrate 
that  which  was  obscure  ;  or  to  present 
any  views  which  have  not  before  occur- 
red to  those  who  may  peruse  this  work, 
it  is  owing  to  the  gracious  influences  of 
his  Holy  Spirit.  And  I  desire  to  ren- 
der thanks  to  the  Great  Source  of  light 
and  truth,  if  I  have  been  enabled  to 
throw  any  light  on  the  prophecies  re- 
corded here  more  than  two  thousand  five 
hundred  years  ago ;  or  to  confirm  the 
faith  of  any  in  the  truth  of  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Bible  by  tracing  the  evidences 
of  the  fulfillment  of  those  predictions. 
And  I  now  commend  the  work  to  the 
blessing  of  God,  and  devote  it  to  the 
glory  of  his  name  and  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom,  with 
an  humble  prayer  that  it  may  be  useful 
to  other  minds ; — but  with  the  deep 
conviction,  that  whatever  may  be  its  ef- 
fect on  other  minds,  I  have  been  abun- 
dantly compensated  for  all  my  labour 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  inimitable 
beauties,  and  the  sublime  visions  of 
Isaiah.  Thanks  to  God  for  this  book  ; 
— thanks  for  all  its  beauties,  its  conso- 
lations, its  promises,  its  views  of  th* 
Messiah,  its  predictions  of  the  certain 
triujnph  of  truth,  and  its  glowing  de- 
scriptions of  the  future  conquest  of  th? 
church,  when  God  shall  extend  to  i) 
"neace  like  a  river,  and  the  glory  of  the 
O-Ciltiles  like  a  flowing  stream."  Come 
soon  that  blessed  day,  when  "  the  ran- 
somed of  the  Lord  shall  return  to  Zion 
with  songs  and  everlasting  joy  upon 
their  heads"  (ch.  xxxv.  10)  ;  when  "the 
wilderness  and  the  solitary  place  shall 
be  glad  and  the  desert  shall  rejoice  and 
blossom  as  the  rose"  (ch.  xxxv.  1)  ;  and 
when  it  shall  be  announced  to  the  church, 
"  thy  sun  shall  no  more  go  down  ;  nei- 
ther shall  thy  moon  withdraw  itself;  foi 
Jehovah  shall  be  thine  everlasting  light, 
and  the  days  of  thy  mourning  shall  be 
ended,"  ch.  lx.  20.  May  I  be  permitted 
to  close  my  labours  on  this  book  in  tbt 
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beautiful  language  of  Vitringa  1*  "These 
words  (sc.  vs.  23,  24,)  express  the  final 
doom  of  the  two  opposite  classes  of  men, 
the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  when, 
after  various  preparatory  judgments  of 
God,  the  fates  of  all  ages,  and  our  own 


*  Hjcc  extrema  sunt  (sc.  ver.  23, 24)  utriusque 
oppositi  liominum  generis  piorum  et  impiorum, 
in  nnibm  post  varia  prolusoria  Dei  judicia,  fata 
sscculoruni  omnium,  et  nostra  quoque  termina- 
buntur ;  quibusque  ipse  quoque  luc  Divinus  Liber 
Iesaiue,  magni  Propbetae,  termiuatur.  Esto  sors 
nostra  cum  Sanctis,  Dei  reverentibus ;  veritatis 
amantibus ;  bumilibns,  mansuetis,  misericordi- 
bus,  et  in  bono  opere  ad  finem  vitae  perseveranti- 
bus,  ex  sententia  grathe  magni  nostri  Domini, 
Servatoris,  ac  Judicis  Cliristi  Jesu,  sortes  hasce 
ex  voluntate  Patris  diribituri.  Qua  spe  ego 
quoque  boc  tempore  affectus,  prostratusque  ante 
thronumejns,  DeoPxTRi.in  FiLioejusCuRisTo 
Jest  per  Spiritum,  submisso  animo  gratiasago 
pro  gratia  et  lumine,  quibus  me  indignum  servant 
suum  in  commentatione  hujus  Libri  incboanda 
et  absolvenda  prosequutus  est ;  supplice  preceab 
ejus  gratia  et  misericordia  contendens,  utaberra- 
tionibus  in  quas  imprudens  inciderim,  ignoscens, 
hoc  Opus  quale  est,  vertere  velit  in  maximam 
g  oriam  sui  Norainis,  csum  Ecclesis,  et  solatium 
piorum. 

1  'A  v  t  H  h  $6fa  tit  rovf  aiiovaf  t&v  alojvuv. 


also,  shall  be  determined  ;  witrt  which 
also  this  divine  book  of  Isaiah  itself  is 
terminated.  Be  it  our  lot,  with  those 
who  are  holy  ;  with  those  who  fear  God 
and  love  the  truth ;  with  the  humble, 
meek  and  merciful,  and  with  those  who 
persevere  in  every  good  work  to  the  end 
of  life,  from  the  gracious  sentence  of 
our  great  Lord,  Saviour,  and  Judge, 
Jesus  Christ,  to  obtain,  by  the  will  of 
the  Father,  the  same  portion  with  them. 
In  which  hope,  I  also,  now  deeply  af- 
fected, and  prostrate  before  his  throne, 
give  humble  thanks  to  God  the  Father 
and  his  Son  Christ  Jesus,  through  the 
Spirit,  for  the  grace  and  light  with  which 
he  has  endowed  me,  his  unworthy  ser- 
vant, in  commencing  and  completing 
the  commentary  on  this  book ;  entreat- 
ing, with  earnest  prayer,  of  his  grace 
and  mercy,  that,  pardoning  those  error* 
into  which  erroneously  I  may  have  fall- 
en, he  will  employ  this  work,  such  as  it 
is,  to  the  glory  of  his  name,  the  use  of 
the  church,  and  the  consols.  tion  of  hii 
people  ;  and  to  Him  be  the  glc:y  through* 
>  oat  all  ages." 
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